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Although we, of the present day, can hardly compete with 
those golden ages of literature which have preceded, there 
is yet one cause of pride and congratulation peculiar to us, 
sufficient to more than outweigh in true glory all that the 
distinguished works of our literary predecessors could lay 
claim to. Within the last few years, the noblest object 
which could occupy the mind or pen of man, the moral 
and social reformation of the humbler classes, the elevation 
of his fellow man, has been the subject of enquiry and dis- 
cussion, of thought and industry. Even our wniters of fiction 
have, with a singular zeal and earnestness, forced upon the 
public mind the monstrous anomalies in our social system, 
and exercised an influence for good, the importance of which 
itis impossible to estimate. Until but very recently there 
was an utter absence of information on matters connected 
with the well being of the great masses. No doubt, individu- 
als amongst those who have preceded us have done much, 
and in some instances might almost put us to the blush in 
dispensing charity, in relieving the sick, the destitute and 
the needy, 
psarartonally too the sufferings of the ill-paid and over 
ed artizan have, incidentally to the developement of their 
Ee fee painted by dramatists and novelists. It has, 
cc al iy aslo for the present generation to inaugu- 
at the A tee 0 peeninna in its fiction systematically aiming 
Jamgelary bear i our humbler fellow men, by calling atten- 
hte | in ul accuracy to their privations and mental and 

‘sical wretchedness, and in its more serious works upon 
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the social frame work discussing, and pointing out the means 
by which these privations and this wretchedness may be 
avoided, anda great and natural amelioration of the’ vast 
human family may be effected. In offering these observations 
we do not lose sight of the immense number of tracts and 
essays, purporting to have this object in view, produced by 
the French Revolution; we look upon these however, (as all 
who have considered them with care and as experience has 
proved them,) as the lucubrations, in most instances, of design- 
ing knaves, for political or selfish purposes, and in the few 
vases, Of hot-headed fanatics and visionaries, actuated more 
by a desire of putting some private scheme into practice and 
of experimentalizing, than by motives of pure humanity 
and christian charity. 

‘There is one prejudice in the public mind which must be 
removed, one general misconception which must be set right— 
that with regard to what is called Political Economy. It is 
generally supposed to be one of those abstruse sciences, the 
difficulties of which are enhanced by the use of peculiar terms 
with arbitrary meanings, much more difficult and uninter- 
esting and much less important to the public at large, than 
cubic equations, the differentialcalculus, or the theory regarding 
the polarization of light. Not alone the humbler classes know 
nothing of it, but with the exception of those who have received 
a University education, but very few of the middle or upper 
classes are at all acquainted even with its more general prin 
ciples. That with several of its branches there 1s some 
accuracy in these notions, as to its difficulty, is true; but 
with regard to those great and immutable laws which 
regulate the prices of human food, and raiment, and all other 
articles necessary for man’s support or comfort, which fix — 
rate of wages, and the remuneration which the workman shia 
receive from his employer, whether domestic servant, per 
laborer, manufacturing operative, or skilled tradesman 
mechanic, those great truths which elucidate the prob 
as tothe causes of want and plenty, of brisk sprue 
and consequent prosperity to the middle class, and one " 
the masses, and of stagnation of trade, and consequent ihe 
ruptcy and suffering to one class, and of actual ogame 
other, to acquire a general knowledge, nay more to yr papa 
the reasons and universality of these rules, is within the gras] 
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foundation no further education than that which the children 
of the middle class have been receiving for years, and which 
the children of the lower class are now receiving, or may 
receive, at the Schools in connection with the Board of 
National Education. So much is an ignorance on these subjects 
the result of culpable negligence, or groundless and ignorant 
prejudice that, in the year 1824, a law prohibitory of combina- 
tions amongst workmen was found on our statute book ; 
and even amongst the great mass of our legislators, notions, 
now admittedly erroneous, upon some of the most important 
of our social relations, prevailed. We hope much from 
cheap literature, and we shall look with confidence to 
it, as a great means of spreading these truths, and imparting 
a familiar, and popular knowledge of these branches of 
Political Economy, which more directly effect the masses. 
Considerable as are the benefits which have already been, 
and are being conferred upon the human race, by the extensive 
circulation of inexpensive publications, we are satisfied as 
great, and as wonderful a change will be brought about by them 
in the condition of the human race, as the steam-engine and the 
electric telegraph have effected in the material world, and one 
as little calculated on by its founders. This very spread of 
knowledge amongst the lower classes, which is, in substance, 
an extension of their power, will render it the more necessary 
that they should rightly understand their own position, the 
relations between them and their employers, the causes which 
produce amongst them plenty and want, full and constant 
wages, and half or no work, and that their minds should be disa- 
bused of those erroneous but most popular, and therefore most 
dangerous notions which they entertain on those points. A 
knowledge on these subjects cannot be suddenly communicated 
from the summit to the base of the human pyramid. It must 
make its way through the middle class, and communicated 
through them, and so to speak popularized, become uniformly 
and regularly diffused. Such knowledge, unlike the electric 
spark in the rapidity of its transit, resembles it in requiring 
an unbroken and conducting chain of communication. 

Happily for the national prosperity of England, and her 
ear mage in trade and manufacturers, it never was much 
ry policy of her governments to interfere with the conduct 
- " place unmeaning and harassing obstructions on, com- 
lercial industry, as was the case in other countries. Although 
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the great principles of Political Economy were until recently 
unascertained and unpromulged, a certain wisdom and fore- 
thought induced herlegislators to interfere but little with private 
enterprise or the private relations and contracts of individuals, 
(although there are several instances of interference so trifling, 
however, as not to interfere materially with trade generally, 
which show that the laissez faire principle which now in a spirit 
of enlightened legislation is acted on strictly, was then far from 
being recognized or even contemplated). Immutable and uni- 
versal as the laws which govern the motions of the heaveuly 
planets, which cause the tides to ebb and flow, night and rest 
to succeed day and action, season to succeed season, calm and 
sunshine, to the thunderstorm and the tornado, like them, the 
great laws which regulate the support, the order, aud the re- 
lations of man with man, must excite in the human breast 
emotions of wonder, and of gratitude to that divine providence 
which alone was capable of imposing such vast and_ such 
accurate rules for the arrangement of the human race. 

‘lo the philanthropist of every class,—we need only state, that 
to eflect his favorite object of rescuing the humbler classes from 
that misery to which they are for the most part exposed, to 
raise them to comfort, and enable them to look upon those 
higher in the social scale, with other than that distem- 
pered gaze which is now fixed upon them, to improve 
their moral and social condition, it is necessary to shew them the 
causes from which their misery and degradation spring, and 
how, as a class, they may elevate themselves,—to ensure lus 
attention to this science, and his anxiety to render its truths 
expressed in homely language, and explained by homely and 
popular illustration universally known. ‘To the mere politician 
and statesman, we would point to the danger likely to ensue, 1! 
the humbler classes and their representatives should become 4 
great, if not a predominant party in the state, as sooner or later 
they must be, (if we educate them,) imbued with the false 
doctrines of ignorant, or factious, or visionary men, eee. 
under the popular delusions with regard to capitalists and 
workmen, and their relations, as to wages and the causes ol 
their inadequacy. Mr. Morrison thus indicates ren 
cloud which hovers upon the political horizon, and ” rs 
it is in our power to seasonably dissipate by } ' 
diffused beams of accurate knowledge, or permit to gal is 
and burst upon us in its concentrated fury and intensity -~ 
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«The growth of the democratic element, whether directly 
by the lowering of the qualifications for the suffrage, or 
indirectly, through the moral influence of the masses, means 
the preponderance of the interests of labour, over the interests 
of property. If then the working classes, or that portion of 
them, whose superior intelligence and activity tend to make 
them the representatives of the rest, very generally believe, 
that the rate of wages and other arrangements between 
themselves and the other classes, are unfair and disadvantageous 
to themselves, and that a better state of things is attainable, 
it is natural that they will use both their legal right or their 
actual, though not legally recognized power to attain it. 
And as their whole condition, and that of their families, and 
almost their daily bread are at stake upon the results of such 
an attempt, as any belief of the injustice of social arrangements 
which they may entertain, will be constantly irritated into 
indignation by the contrast which their own general poverty 
and frequent distress present to the immense masses of 
wealth amidst which they live, and as agitators will never be 
wanting to fan their smouldering passions into flame, it is 
to be expected, that they will bring to the struggle a greater 
intensity of excitement than is seen in the most animated of 
merely political contests. If then they should entertain 
erroneous ideas upon such subjects ; if they should attribute to 
the faults of individuals or of social arrangements, those 
evils of their condition, which are in fact, the result of 
inevitable natural laws, or of their own conduct; if they 
should believe that these evils are to be remedied by measures, 
Which are in truth, unjust, impracticable, and pernicious ; 
it 1s difficult to over-rate the amount of mischief and confusion 
which they may produce, by acting upon such views before 
they shall be finally undeceived on all those points.” 

Before entering upon some of the principal questions which 
at present are chiefly in agitation, let it not be supposed that 
we wish all those bounties and charities, in which the 
humane delight to relieve suffering and want, should be 
relinquished, either for writing or publishing tracts on social, 
political, or any other kind of economics. ar be it from our 
intention, that people in caring for the masses, should over- 
look individual misery. What we would impress is, that to 
etleet any permanent improvement in the laboring population 
"8 aclass, to raise the condition, not of an individual, a family, 
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or even a trade, but the most extended section of our popula- 
tion, the great mass of God’s creatures, it will be necessary 
to communicate to them the knowledge of the principal lews 
of demand and supply, of competition, of population, and 
consequently of wages. It may be sneeringly remarked by the 
careless observer, will your teaching the people those matters, 
give them bread and meat, or raise their wages, so as that 
they may live in some kind of comfort? Certainly not, if 
they do not act on their knowledge. If, however, their course 
is pointed out to them, a perfectly feasible one, though not 
without those difficulties and self-denials, from which few in 
this world are free, if their reason tells them it is possible, 
and that their self-elevation will be the result, if they neglect 
those rules they will be the sufferers, for it is upon them- 
selves they must depend ; but those who are superior to them 
in education and position, whose duty and inclination alike 
direct to exert every possible effort to ameliorate the condition 
of their humbler fellow-men, will have performed their part, and 
all that is in their power. 

Wages, on which the laboring class must entirely rely for 
their support, and on which are based all schemes for elevating 
their condition, form the most important branch of political 
economy, and are, at the same time, regulated by a few simple 
and great fixed rules. Independent of the loss to the labor- 
ing class occasioned by strikes, from which there has been 
lately considerable misery, the country at large suffers very 
evidently from the stoppage of trade, and the loss to both 
the employers and the employed is most ruinous. If those 
principles which regulate the laws of wages, and their rise and 
full, were more generally known and understood, the evil 
which, now that we are suffering from it, presses on our atten- 
tion, would be considerably mitigated if not entirely removed. 
Wages, taking the laboring population as a mass, is the sum ap- 
plicable to their payment for their daily work. The fact that 
(rom skilled mechanics and tradesmen, down to farm labor- 
ers, there are different rates of payment, cannot be brought 
into the consideration of the general rate of wages of the 
class. It is clear that the sum to be received by each in- 
dividual will depend on the extent of the total sum pyr 
for that purpose, (which may be called labor capital, ) and — 
number amongst whom it has to be divided. Small figures 
will most easily illustrate the proposition, If there are m @ 
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community 100 of the laboring class, and that amongst those 
there is a labor capital of £3,000 to be expended annually, 
each man receives, ceteris paribus, £30. If the sum be reduced 
to £2,000, each man will have but £20, and if with that sum 
of £2,000 as capital, the members of the laboring class should 
be increased to 150, each person will receive but £15. 
No capitalist keeps his money fruitlessly lying in a chest. 
He invests it in the funds, in land, in manufactures, or in 
trade. In all there can be sunk but a particular sum 
varying occasionally in amount, as money is scarce, or otherwise. 
If the capitalist buys into the funds, he forces the same amount 
out to be employed in some way or other,—so if he buys land 
or house property. What remains unsunk, (we wish to make 
use of the most popular phrases,) must be employed in order 
to remunerate its owner. His capital is engaged either in trade 
or manufacture directly by himself, or by its finding its way 
there in loans. In some method it must come to either 
one or the other. In order to carry on trade or manufacture, 
it is necessary to have a building suitable for the purpose, 
machinery, tools, implements of trade, &c., and the raw 
materials to be worked on as well as the labor of the work- 
men. Now to these all unsunk capital must come. 
The holder considers how far his capital will clearly 
enable him to go, and to what extent, and as far as it can, he 
will of course push it for his own advantage. He then 
necessarily invests part of his capital in the building, 
machinery, &c., another part in the purchase of the material 
to be manufactured, or worked upon, whether it be cotton to 
be spun, or copper, or iron ina mine, the remainder he invests 
in labor, ie., pays away in wages. This sum will bear a 
certain proportion to his entire capital, and the greater that 
capital, the larger the sum to be thus expended. Now it is 
evident that the larger this sum, the better for the laboring 
class ; and that in order to secure good wages their only care 
must be to guard against the supply exceeding the demand, or 
in other words, to keep their numbers from increasing to such 
an extent, as to diminish unduly the share of each person. In 
order to have good wages there are but two requisites, general 
Prosperity, and brisk trade, which will give a large labor 
capital often turned; and some of that prudence which 1s 
observed by the other classes of society, in not entering upon 
the responsibilities of the married state, without making some 
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provision, or having some rational prospect of being able, to sup- 
port a wife and family in decency and comfort. From those 
hasty, and most numerous marriages, which bring together two 
people who are with difficulty able to support themselves, and 
are living from hand to mouth, the consequences to those indivi- 
duals must be to rear a pauper family, and to struggle con- 
tinually with want and wretchedness, without any of the com- 
forts,and scarcely the necessaries of life; whilst the consequences 
to the community are, they bring into the marketa surplus popu- 
lation, who mus¢, as a matter of course, depress the rate of 
wages by increasing the supply to the labor market. It is neces- 
sary that all should understand that competition is, and can be 
the only means of regulating the value of every commodity, 
whether corn, or manufactured goods, or labor, or capital. 
The attempts to furnish substitutes for the universal application 
of that principle, are utterly artificial and must fail. All 
schemes for adjusting the price of commodities or the rate of 
wages, when pushed to their full extent, will be found either 
unavailing or requiring a monopoly, a system which the sense 
of the present day has entirely exploded. Mr. Morrison, in his 
chapter on Supply, Demand, and Competition, thus describes, 
with brevity and clearness, the mode in which competition gives 
the fair, and at the same time, the highest price for the market- 
able article, whilst doing justice to the buyer :— 

“ When a number of individuals are competing against one 
another for the sale of some commodity, which they are 
desirous of disposing of, the market price to which their com- 
petition tends to bring the commodity, is that rate at which the 
whole of the commodity offered for sale, will absorb the whole 
of the funds, with which buyers are there and then able 
and willing to purchase it. However needy and eager the 
sellers may be, their competition will not reduce the pmee 
below this rate, unless temporarily and accidentally. For ua 
lower rate were established for a time, the whole of the com- 
modity would be paid for only with a part of the funds, which 
by the supposition are seeking for investment 1n It, and the 
owner of the surplus funds would in their desire to obtain a 
share of the commodity, bid against the rest, and so raise the 
price. Of course, the case might be different if there were 
only one buyer, or if all the buyers should combine together, 
and strictly adhere to their combination. In either of these 
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offer such a price as would enable them to command the whole 
of the commodity with a part of their funds ; and the sellers 
might thusif less skilful than their customer, or more pressed 
to sell than he was anxious to buy, be forced to sell at a lower 
rate than the ordinary law of competition would produce. 
But as this cannot occur where the number of buyers, as well 
asof sellers of any commodity is great, and this is the case in 
all the important commercial dealings of large and civilized 
countries, the market price of commodities is in them deter- 
mined by the natural law of competition. 

“The market rate which competition in this way tends to 
establish, is the highest rate which it is from the nature of 
the case possible for the sellers to receive for the commodity, 
at the particular time and place. For at that rate as has been 
seen, all the funds applicable to the purchase of the commodity, 
will be exhausted in paying for the whole quantity of it which 
isfor sale. If any higher price could be fixed by the preven- 
tion of competition, and the substitution of some other mode 
of regulating prices, all the funds would be exhausted in 
paying for a part of the commodity, and the possessors of the 
remainder would receive nothing at all. There would be no 
remedy for this, but either an increase of the funds, or a 
diminution of the quantity of the commodity, proportional to 
the supposed elevation of the rates. But if such an increase 
of that one, or diminution of the other were effected, competi- 
hon would determine just the same elevation of the rate, 
without the necessity for any regulation at all. ‘The market 
rate established by competition is therefore necessarily the 
highest rate, which the sellers could obtain under the cireum- 
stanees by any mode of dealing.”* 

Every observation, every word in the passage here 
quoted, applies to labor. Rates arbitrarily fixed by Govern- 
ments, (if Governments should be so unwise as to interfere,) 
or by combinations of the working class, if above that which 
competition fixes, must throw a greater or lesser number 
out of employment as the funds at the increased rate are 
Isuflicient to pay all. An ignorance of this great funda- 
mental truth, that competition must regulate the prices of 
labor and commodities, independent of the fact, that on one 
a may be ignorance and want, and on the other, 
sence and capital, is the cause of so much deep-rooted 
and mischievous prejudice, of so many fallacious and worthiess, 


* Page 14. _ 
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nay more, dangerous theories, that we cannot part from it 
without quoting a passage from Thiers’ History of the 
French Revolution, descriptive of the ultimate futility of 
Government intervention, and the troublesome and ruinous 
devices that must be resorted to, every one step proving useless 
without another, the second without a third, and where the 
interference is to stop, impossible to say. The experiment was 
made under the most favorable circumstances, at a time when 
power was in the hands of those who legislated for the humbler 
classes, and as they professed, for them only ; and who were 
ready to sacrifice any party or section of the community, no 
matter whether justly or unjustly, whether honestly or other- 
wise, for the benefit of the masses. The extraordinary issue 
of assignats, or billets de banque, charged on the confiscated 
estates of the church, and of the emigrés, to defray the expenses 
of the State, in connection with the fears of a counter revolu- 
tion, or a restoration by foreign interference, had caused a 
terrible depreciation in this class of paper money. The 
endeavours of the government to make them pass at any 
thing lke par were vain; and as the people were complaining 
that the necessaries of life could not be procured 
notwithstanding the fruitful harvest of the preceding year, 
with these assignats (which were a legal tender,) and that 
according to their notions the speculators and forestallers were 
the only cause of the difficulty, which was really owing to the 
worthlessness of the assignats, and the want of confidence and 
credit, the Directory affixed a maximum on the price of corn ; 
the commune of Paris adding its notice regulations to the 
decrees of the convention had moreover regulated the distn- 
bution of bread at the bakers’ shops. No one was allowed 
to go to them without safety tickets ; on these tickets delivered 
by the Revolutionary Committee, was specified the quantity 
of bread which the bearers had a right to ask for, and this 
quantity was proportionate to the number of persons of — 
each family was composed ; even the method of being serve: 
at the bakers shops was regulated. M. Thiers wnites : 

“It had therefore been absolutely necessary, in spite of the Giron- 


. ° , inary 
dins, who had given excellent reasons, deduced from the ae 
economy of things, to fix a maximum for grain. The greatest hé 


ship for the lower classes is the want of bread. The crops were Bos 
deficient, but the farmers who would not confront the 
markets, or sell their corn at the rate of the assignats, kept 
with their goods. The little corn that did appear W 
hought up by the communes and by individuals in¢ 
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lay in stocks of provisions. The dearth was more severely felt in 
Paris than in any town in France, because the supply of that im- 
mense city was more difficult, because its markets were more tumul- 
tuous, and the farmers were more afraid to attend them. On the 3rd 
and 4th of May, the Convention could not help passing a decree, by 
which all farmers and corn-dealers were obliged to declare the 
quantity of corn in their possession ; to thresh out what was still in 
ear; to carry it to the markets, and to the markets only; to sell it 
ata mean price fixed by each commune according to the prices 
which had prevailed between the Ist of January and the Ist of May. 
No person was allowed to lay in a supply for more than a month ; 
those who sold or bought at a price above the maximum, or who 
made false declarations, were to be punished with confiscation, and 
a fine of three hundred to one thousand francs. Domiciliary visits 
were ordered, to ascertain the truth. Lastly, a statement ofall the 
declarations was to be sent by the municipalities to the minister of 
the interior, in order to furnish a general statistical survey of the 
supplies of France. Meanwhile the rise in the price of articles of 
consumption, which had led to the maximum, was general for all 
commodities of the first necessity. Butchers’ meat, vegetables, fruit, 
groceries, candles, malt liquors, articles of clothing, and shoe lea- 
ther, had all risen in price, in proportion as assignats had fallen and 
the populace were daily more and more bent on finding forestallers 
where there were only dealers who refused a money that had lost 
its value. 

It was therefore requisite to do for commodities in general, what 
had been already done in regard to corn. A decree was issued 
which placed forestalling among the number of capital crimes. He 
was considered a forestaller who should withhold from circulation 
commodities of first necessity without placing them publiely on sale. 
The means of execution of such a decree were necessarily inquisito- 
rial and vexatious. Every dealer was required to render a state- 
ment of the stock in his possession. These declarations were to be 
Verified by means of domiciliary visits. Any fraud was, like the 
crime itself, to be punished with death. Commissioners appointed 
by the communes were authorized to inspect the invoices, and from 
these invoices to fix a price, which, while it left a moderate profit to 
the dealer, should not exceed the means of the people. If, however, 
added the decree, the high price of the invoices should render it 
impossible for the dealers to make any profit, the sale must never- 
theless take place at such a price as the purchaser could afford. 
Thus in this decree, as in that which ordered a declaration respect- 
r corn and a maximum,the legislature left to the communes the task 
: fixing the prices according to the state of things in each locality. 

t was soon led to generalize these measures still more, and in 
generalizing them more to render them more violent. 
im wi already seen how the discredit of the assignats and the 
me *" price of commodities had led to the decree of the max- 
ane or the purpose of restoring the balance between merchandize 
 ciohtae rhe first effect of this maximum had been most 
res ous, and had occasioned the shutting up of a great number of 
Ps. By establishing a tariff for articles of primary necessity, the 
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government had reached only those goods which had been delivered 
to the retail dealer and were ready to pass from the hands of the 
latter into those of the consumer. But the retailer who had bought 
them of the wholesale dealer before the maximum, and at a higher 
price than that of the new tariff suffered enormous losses, and com- 
plained bitterly. Hven when he had bought after the maximum, the 


loss sustained by him was not the less. In fact, in the tariff of 


commodities called goods of primary necessity, they were not speci- 
fied till wrought and ready to be consumed ; and it was not till they 
had arrived at this latter state that their price was fixed But it 
was not said what price they should bear in their raw form, what 
price should be paid to the workmen who wrought them, to the 
‘arrier or navigator who transported them; consequently, the re- 
tailer who was obliged to sell to the consumer according to the tariff , 
and who could not treat with the workman, the manufacturer, the 
wholesale dealer, according to that same tariff, could not possibly 
continue so disadvantageous a trade. Most of the tradesmen 
shut up their shops or evaded the law by fraud. They sold only 
goods of the worst quality at the maximum, and reserved the best 
for those who came secretly to pay for them at their proper value— 
forced means leads to forced means, as we have elsewhere observed. 

In the first laws attention had been paid only to wrought goods. It 

was now necessary to consider the subject of the raw material, nay 

the idea of seizing the raw material, and the workman, for the 

account of the government, began to float in some minds. It isa 
formidable obligation that of doing violence to nature, and attempt- 
ing to regulate all her movements, The commune and the convention 
were obliged to take new measures, each, according to its respective 
competence, 

The commune of Paris obliged every dealer to declare the quan- 
tity of goods in hand, the orders which be had given to procure more, 
and the expectations which he had of their arrival. Every shop- 
keeper who had been in business for a year, and either relinquished ¥ 
or suffered it to languish, was declared suspected, and _ imprisoned 
as such. To prevent the confusion and the accumulation arising 
from an anxiety to lay in a stock, the commune also decided that the 
consumer should apply only to the retailer, and the retailer to the 
wholesale dealer, and it fixed the quantities which each should be 
allowed to order. ‘Thus, the retail grocer could not order more 
than twenty-five pounds of sugar at a time, of the wholesale dealer; 
and the tavern-keeper not more than twelve. It was the revolution. 
ary committees that delivered the tickets for purchasing, and fixed 
the quantities. The commune did not confine itself to these si 
lations. As the throng about the doors of the bakers still continues 
the same, as there was still the same tumult there, and as many peo) s 
were waiting part of the night to be served, it was Heeitien * to 
suggestion of Chaumette, that those who had come last shoule ‘ me 
served, but this regulation diminished neither the tumult nor cage ; 
ness of the customers....'The convention urged to reform the wie 
the maximum, devised a new one which went back to the raw saree 
It required that a statement should be made out of the ar P his 
of goods in 1790, on the spot where they were produced, 40 [ 
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rice were to be added in the first place, one.third, on account of 

circumstances ; secondly, a fixed sum for carriage from the place 
‘tion to the place of consumption ; thirdly and lastly, five 
per cent for the profit of the wholesale dealer and ten for the 
retailer. Out of all these elements was to be composed for the 
future, the price of articles of the first necessity. ‘The local admin- 
istrations were directed to take this task upon themselves, each 
directing that which was produced and consumed within it.”* 


It should be borne in mind that those extreme measures 
which, unless in a completely disorganized state of society, 
could not for a moment be tolerated, were not the 
arbitrary and unmeaning tyranny of men in power, who had 
nothing to lose, but the necessary steps for attaining their 
object, or rather for carrying out their projects. 

Political Economy condemns strikes. We do not 
however, assert that laborers have not a right to strike, 
and combine. It is because they injure themselves thereby, 
because they injure their employers, because _ they 
interfere with the progress of the nation and the accumulation 
of capital, which must exercise a beneficial influence on the 
people, that strikes are to be condemned. We recognize the 
right of property im labor as in capital, and though we 
should and must disapprove and condemn the conduct of the 
man who locks up his capital in bullion in a chest, or who 
with physical and mental energy to work, remains idle, 
inflicting injury on himself, and on the community, we should 
never think of denying his right to adopt either course. 
Neither would we go the length of asserting that from local 
circumstances or the peculiar position of some trade, that im 
particular cases workmen might not receive as much wages 
as they would be fairly entitled to, from some combination or 
understanding amongst employers : what requires to be known 
Is the fact, that a general system of combination for the pur- 
pose of raising wages must be as futile as for a man standing 
ina basket to attempt to raise himself and it; further, that the 
working man should understand the cost at which he strives to 
effects hisobject. If before the recent changes in the law, which 
have rendered legal proceedings less costly, a few pounds 
were due by A. to B. on foot of a very long and intricate 
account, it would have been perfectly right and just for B. to 
have sued A. to recover this balance, but it would be another 
matter as to the prudence of such a course, when even if B. 
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succeeded after a great expenditure of time and money, and 
at considerable annoyance to himself, the costs between 
attorney and client would equal if not exceed the sum 
recovered. So it would be indeed difficult for one or several 
capitalists in a particular manufacture, to trench upon the 
share of the working man and add unduly to the fair remune- 
ration for the employment of capital and skill, as the 
competition between capitalists would then intervene to 
remedy this evil if they found that extraordinary profits could 
be realized in that manufacture, from any cause, whether cur- 
tailment of the fair rate of remuneration by the employers of 
a locality or otherwise, and they would hasten to embark their 
capital in that particular branch of manufacture, and thus 
increasing the demand for that species of labor, bring wages 
to their fair and just level. 

In order to estimate the cost at which a class of laborers 
engage in a strike, to remedy some temporary local injustice, 
(we have already shown that a permanent and general 
depreciation of wages can only be effected by the demand 
and supply,) it is necessary to take into account not alone 
what they lose by spending their earnings and wasting their 
time, which is their sole capital, but also the loss to their 
employer, and the general injury to and depression of the trade, 
which indirectly inflict on them an additional loss. The capital 
which has been squandered uselessly instead of increased by 
additions to it, is a detraction from the funds applicable to 
their payment. If £1000 represents the labor capital of a 
particular branch of manufacture, and if instead of adding to 
that capital as a successful year of trade would, some fifteen or 
twenty per cent. on that sum, (for the capitalist must be remu- 
nerated for the sunk capital, which may be as much agai, pro- 
bably a great deal more than ¢he dador capital,) and this calcu- 
lation is independent of the savings which must be expended 
for their support during the strike—and if the manufacturer, 
consequence of the stoppage and disarrangement of his business 
is able to turn his capital but twice instead of three times m 
the year, those laborers will have to divide amongst — 
for the year, for wages, but £1000, twice multiplied, instead f 
upwards of £1150; or thrice £1200. ‘True, a partial strike Y 
this kind, and of a particular class of laborers, may not m¢ ‘ 
rectly effect themto thisextent,as from the general prosperity n 
the remainder of the community, their employers — Me 
cure capital on loan, to make up that deficiency, a0 
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depreciating effect of this loss of capital, when extended over 
an entire kingdom, may be hardly perceptible. The mischief 
is not, however, the less an evil because it is only partial, 
and if the working classes generally understood, that to a very 
great extent though not directly, every individual in the com- 
munity is interested in the prosperity of his neighbour, and in 
the general accumulation of capital, from which he must receive 
more or less benefit, it would lead to a very healthy state of 
public opinion, and materially advance the great question of 
the moral and social elevation of the masses of the population. 
It may be, as we have already stated, that from peculiar 
causes a partial and temporary injustice may be inflicted 
on a particular class of workmen, and the threat of a 
strike may bring their employers to concede such an 
increase of wages as the circumstances of the trade can pro- 
perly afford, and in this view and to this extent a peaceably 
conducted and legal strike may be usefully exercised. 

In order to obtain the confidence of the laboring class, and to 
disarm designing or ignorant leaders, it is necessary to state the 
case as favorably for them as possible. We do not wish to 
touch upon those topics in a party spirit and for party pur- 
poses. All sections are now agreed as to the propriety of 
educating the people. To the liberal then we should say, it is 
part of your principles to do justice to the masses; to the 
conservative we would say, by properly instructing them, by 
elevating them, and by thus giving them means and comfort, 
you maymake them conservatives, conservative inthe best sense 
as to every thing worth preserving in our institutions. Any 
attempt to understate their rights would be as futile as it 
would be culpable. 

There is one proposition advanced by Mr. Morrison, to 
which we cannot entirely subscribe—that even if men do not 
receive directly, as an increase to their wages, a full share of the 
increased profits of the capitalists, they are equally benefited 
eventually. He writes :— 

“If the working men do not obtain directly and imme- 
diately as an increase to their wages, a full share of the 
increased profits of the capitalists, the increase in the latter is 
in fact applied to a very great extent to purposes which are 
ultimately as beneficial to them. When the tide sets in favor 
of a particular trade, after a period of depression, part of the 
increased profits of capital serves to fill up the gaps that have 
€n occasioned by selling at a loss goods made for the sake of 
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keeping tle hands employed, or by the capitalists living upon 
their capital. A large part of the surplus beyond this is sunk in 
additions to fixed capital, which are almost entirely discon- 
tinued while trade is bad. Mills are erected, machinery made, 
and all the stock of all other kinds of fixed capital augmented. 
Another part of the protits serves to augment the floating 
capital out of which wages are paid. — It is principally after 
these two kinds of capital have been increased out of the 
accumulation of profits, that the law of the dependence of 
wages upon the proportion between the numbers and the fund 
for their employment, would lead us to expect considerable 
advance in wages. Accordingly if the prosperity of trade 
continues, a material advance of wages usually does then take 
place.”’* 

Although it is clear that such accumulated capital of the 
employer is favorable to the workmen, as increasing the fund 
for the payment of his wages, it by no means follows, that in 
that way, perfect justice is done him, unless it be assumed, 
that on no occasion, and under no circumstances, is the rate of 
wages of a particular class, less than it should fairly be 
without the exercise of management on the part of the 
employers. If it be conceded, that part of what is the work- 
man’s due is engrossed by the capitalist, (the hypothesis on 
which the assertion is made,) although it follows from the 
increase of capital, whether in the hands of the employer or 
employed, that the rate of wages will be equally raised, yet 
the property in that capital should be in the laborer, and not 
the capitalist. If the capitalist should by any means be 
for a time enabled to deduct 5 per cent. from the sum to be 
paid and fairly payable as wages, that 5 per cent. on £100,000, 
although it must benefit the laborer by increasing the labor 
capital of the country, yet he does not receive thereby all 
that he is entitled to, as he should also receive the protits 
made on the £5,000 capital, which has been misappropriated. 
We call attention to this, as we deem it necessary I any 
attempt to instruct the laboring class in these truths, that 
they should be fully informed of their rights; and again, 
in order that no false reasoning should be employed to satisly 
them of what may be the fact, (although requinng to be 
otherwise proved)—that perfect justice is done them. 

It is not less remarkable than true, that the middle class 
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is the only provident one in the community, and that the 
reat bulk, almost the entire of the accumulating capital of 
the country is furnished by its savings. ‘The amount of the 
annual savings of the trading and manufacturing classes has 
been estimated, by competent authority, at 35 millions, or one 
third of their annual income; while that of the entire country 
is but 50 millions. When middle class is spoken of, all 
those who do not belong to the considerable landed gentry 
and nobility on the one hand, or to those supporting themselves 
by bodily labor on the other, are meant. Comparing this 
with the statement, that after excepting wine, brandy, and 
the more expensive manufactured tobaccos, such as are not 
consumed by the laboring class, £53,411,615 is annually 
spent on rum, gin, whiskey, beer, porter, tobacco and snuff; 
(and of this weshould surely be within the mark if we state 
that two thirds, or about 36 million, is spent by the laboring 
section,) it will readily be seen how difficult it is for them, with 
their present improvident habits, to raise themselves as a class. 
Now from these few and general truths of political economy, 
andthe figures above stated, one may perceive at a glance, 
to what causes we may attribute the lowness of wages, and the 
general want, misery, and degradation of the laboring 
community, and how much of it is, (we should not say their own 
fault, as they are ignorant,) but traceable to themselves. 
The essentials for their material comfort are capital, a 
population proportioned to this capital, and habits of rea- 
sonable providence and thriftiness. Of these, the two latter 
are entirely in their own hands, and from the thinning of the 
population caused by recent years of famine and disease, and 
the steady drain of emigration which have formed such a 
Proportion between the amount of labor capital in thie 
country, and the number among whom it isto be divided, 
as to give every individual of that class the means of living 
comfortably and saving a little, a fair opportunity is now 
presented for permanently and generally raising that condition, 
and putting successfully in practice those rules of self-denial 
and providence, by which alone they can be elevated. 

As we are of opinion that the excessive improvidence and 
foolish expenditure of the laboring classes, on those stimulants 
Whicharepurely luxuries, proceeds as much from hopelessness of 
their permanent amelioration,as do their hasty and ill-considered 


Marriages from ignorance of the consequences to their class, we 
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believe it necessary to place before them an ideal con. 
dition to which they may attain, not the utopia of dreamers 
and speculators, but the position which careful, hard-headed, 
practical men think, and can show them, is within their reach, 
if they be but just to themselves, and if they follow the exam- 
ple of that middle class, which is continually before their eyes, 
If the working man, receiving as he now does good wages, 
were to commence saving, as he may from his earnings, (the 
fact that his class spend thirty-six millions annually in super- 
fluities shows that he can do so) and if he were to wait until he 
had put together the means of providing a comfortable home 
for his wife, and until he had reason to expect from his wages, 
that he would be able to bear the additional burthen of a 
family, his savings, insignificant as the sum might be, when 
added to those of his fellows, would amount to a vast sum in the 
hands of the class, (it must be remembered always, that we are 
writing of the entire working population as a body,) and tend 
sensibly to increase his present wages. His prudent tardiness 
in marrying would have the effect of still further increasing his 
wages, by raising the value of labor from its scarcity, and co- 
operating with his savings, would allow him either to compete 
with his employer, or obtain a share in the concern; the increase 
in his wages would enable him to shorten his hours of work 
somewhat, and leave him still more leisure than he now has, for 
the cultivation of his mind, and for the enjoyment of rational 
amusements. His manners and habits would become more 
refined, his intelligence more expanded, and thus the great gulf 
which now separates him utterly, in thought, in feeling and 
in habits from those above him, might thus be filled up ; he 
might become more independent and more respectable, and 
knowing and respecting his own position, more uniformly 
respectful though less subservient to his superiors ; he might 
present in his dress, and demeanor, and in the substantial coln- 
forts of life, less difference from his more wealthy fellow-country- 
men, than that which now exists between a respectably educated 
tradesman, and an earl with annual rent roll of £30,000. , 
Ifthe ‘*labouring part of the community were raise < 
the position which has been here attempted to be represented, 
Mr. Morrisson observes very correctly, ‘their condition een 
not only be a great improvement upon their present las 
ces, but it would probably beupon the whole, and for themajon 
of human characters, the condition most desirable im itsell. 
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That neither idleness, luxuries nor expensive vanities and tastes, 
are required, for happiness—that the man who has comfortable 
diet, clothes, and lodging, freedom from oppression, and a 
moderate share of leisure and means for mental improvement, 
has as good a chance of happiness as external circumstances 
can furnish him with—are trite and admitted maxims which 
are not the less true and important, because they are ignored 
in most men’s practice. Looking to man’s animal structure, 
physiologists would certainly pronounce thata very considerable 
amount of muscular labour is conducive to its perfect action : 
and looking to his double nature it is hardly less certain that 
much occupation of the body in useful labour, is a great pre- 
vention and cure for manifold disorders of his moral being.” 
This restraint upon marriage and required abstinence 
from stimulants, are generally treated as chimerical, and in en- 
joining them political economists are upbraided with reasoning 
upon human beings, and laying down rules for their guidance 
as if they were mere machines. ‘Those who cannot deny that 
by these means the condition of the working classes would be 
improved, say, nevertheless, with a very great appearance of 
truth, that it is not possible by unnatural means of this kind 
to effect the object, and that it is asking too much from 
the laboring people. Let us see how far this is correct. 
If men in the middle class of life who might naturally 
expect and require greater indulgences than the working 
classes, set the example of self-denial, surely it cannot be too 
much to ask the laborer to follow the same course. We have 
not, (nor are we aware of any) statistics as to the number of 
marriages which take place amongst the middle class, nor what 
are the average ages at which people in that condition of life 
enter on the duties and burthens of matrimony ; but it is the 
experience of every person, that the rule with the middle class 
is not to marry, not alone until they have the means of main- 
taining a family in their own condition of life, with comfort 
and respectability, but that men of that class generally have 
raised themselves considerably before they think of marriage ; 
and that marriage is exceptional amongst those young men 
who are employed in extensive establishments, as clerks, or 
shopmen, unless at a mature age, and when they are in the 
receipt of a considerable salary. We would venture to assert 
that while the great average of marriages amongst the 
men of the working classes has been under five-and-twenty 
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years of age, that of the middle class has been at over 
thirty. If we look about us, and back for some ten or fifteen 
years, what do we find ? In the first place, of the employés 
of the middle class, a married man is but very seldom seen. 
The young men engaged in shops may be divided into 
two classes, those who succeed in the world by thriftiness, 
industry, and good conduct ; and those who remain stationary, 
expend their salaries on amusement and dress, save nothing, 
and pass their lives in the employment of others. ‘This latter 
class rarely marry ‘The general course of the former is to save 
a little, and but little it can be from their salary, slowly and 
painfully, denying themselves many things, and unimfluenced by 
their gayer companions; their industry and attention to busi- 
ness attract the notice of the master, and small increases 
are made in their salaries ; this goes on until they are between 
thirty and forty, when having amassed a few hundred 
pounds, sufficient to purchase the goodwill of some shop in 
tlicir own business, and introduced by their masters, (when they 

can no longer be induced by promises of still further increased 

salaries to remain in service,) to the wholesale merchants of their 

trade, who upon their character, and the recommendation of 
their late employers, will give them on credit whatever goods 
they may require, they start in life upon their own account, 
If, as is generally the case, they find themselves thriving 1 
their business, they then for the first time think of 
marrying, and are not alone able to support their families ma 
condition of life better than their own originally was, but with a 
reasonable prospect of advancing them in the world. — Political 

[conomists have as much consideration for the laboring man, 

as any of those eager and short-sighted, though good-hearted 

people, who rail at a system which permits of want and suflering, 

and who would attempt to remedy the evil by some plan either 

futile or impracticable. Doubiless it requires a great deal of 

self-denial, and leads to much immorality, to prevent men from 

entering on the state for which they were designed by nature, 

and that they should pass those years in which the passions 

are strongest without gratifying them. It is, however, a 
choice of evils, whether they shall suffer the temporary self- 
denial, and thereby enable themselves to pass their pon 
years, if without some indulgences, at least not in want, ane 
the remainder of their lives in increased comfort and respect- 
ability,—or fora temporary gratification not alone strugg’ 
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during life with occasional, or frequent, want and suffering, 
but inflict the same evil upon their children. That it is not 
too much to ask, that it does not press too severely upon 
humanity, the example of those above them establishes. 
But from this rule even the humblest and most poverty stricken 
may escape. Emigration furnishes the means. By betaking 
themselves to those insufficiently populated countries of the 
new world, where labor is at a premium, where the necessaries 
of life are to be hadat a cheap rate, and wages are high, they may 
(if they but save the few pounds necessary for their passage,) with 
confidence marry, without dread of that misery which the labor- 
ing classes of these countries have buttoo frequentlyexperienced. 

A temperance in, we will not write an abstinence from, 
the use of stimulants, is certainly not too much to 
ask. None can more fully appreciate the benefits of 
entire abstinence than we do, and the especial use it would be 
to those, a great part of whose savings are spent in the use of 
intoxicating drinks. It is not fair or just, however, unless abso- 
lutely necessary, for us to require a éo¢a/ abstinencefrom the work- 
ing man, when there are in the middle and upper classes so few 
who practise it. When sacrifices and self-denials are required 
from the working man, we should like to point to those above 
hin, and with whom there is not the same pressing 
necessity, and say, there, surely what A. and B. and C, cau 
do toadvance in the world, and make a_ provision for a family, 
you can do as steadily and wisely. Thus we can render 
lessons effective; thus answer the perpetual objection—that 
the plans of social reform of the Political Economists are very 
ine, if they were only tolerable by human nature. 

Mr. Morrison, has devoted much attention, and evident 
consideration, to a subsidiary but. still very important, and 
somewhat difficult question—a desirable means of investment 
for the savings of the working classes. Independent of the 
difficulties, which at present are almost insuperable, in intro- 
ducing a peasant proprietary, he thinks, that for any fully 
populated country, a system of peasant proprictors, which is 
found to be productive of so much forethought, industry, and 
fconomy on the continent, would not be the most desirable, and 
In this we agree with him completely. It would be absurd to 





oe anartizan who has saved ahundred pounds, or thereabouts, 
Sot itin land. He would be unfit to cultivate the soil him- 
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cH, and if he were fit, he would earn more by working at his 
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own trade, or manufacture : and although a system of small 
proprietorship in land would be a change for the better for 
our agricultural laboring class, it by no means follows that 
it would be the best. In the first place, it would be a loss to 
the community, as farming on a small scale is less productive 
and more costly than when carried on extensively, and there 
is, in small farming, a very considerable waste of labor. If we 
can get an agricultural population to pursue the same, or a 
somewhat similar, course of self-denial as the peasant. pro- 
prietor, to observe similar temperance, similar habits of saving, 
similar prudence in marrying,— and to realize the means of 
becoming peasant proprietors they must have acquired these 
habits,— that extra time which as a peasant proprietor should 
be given to the land, the laborer may devote to the improve- 
inent of his mind, and to rational rest and recreation; the extra 
cost of carrying to market, the extra expenses of every kind 
incidental to small transactions in comparison with great, 
would afford the means of additional comfort or saving. The 
greater the quantity produced, the Jess the labor required in 
such production, the less the cost of required articles, the better 
for the community. If the workman should be anxious to 
invest his savings in a dwelling, where he might reside rent free, 
and this would be, in an improving state of the community, avery 
general and laudable wish, Mr. Morrison thinks that the most 


change in the law, and which like every other gre 
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the community may be withheld for many years, after which 
we, or our successors, shall wonder at the stupidity or the 
neglect which permitted a measure of such importance to be 
so long cast aside, we must take the existing state pro- 
visions for investing the savings of the humbler classes. We 
are satisfied that to do the working man full justice, and 
rescue him from the temptations of spending on present in- 
dulgence, the most attractive species of investment should 
besupplied him. To have a few pounds to his credit in a 
savings’ bank, is a thing to be desired by him. We should, 
however, wish to give him an object suitable to his means 
and position, which would possess for him greater attractions 
than the exact sum which he can command. The attendant 
behind a counter has an ambition, and an object to save for—to 
stand in his own shop, and sell his own goods. It is thus 
through the different gradations of the middle class ; the work- 
man should have the means of turning his few pounds, should 
have something more to interest him, than receiving 384 
per cent. per annuin, A boy of twelve or fourteen, who has 
enough to eat and drink, and to dress himself, and has no care or 
fear for these things, asthe workman in an improved condition 
of his class, would have no fear about procuring them ; but if you 
want the boy to save his pocket money, you must give him an 
object for which he is to save it, other than the mere pos- 
session of the money. Whether it be a cricket bat, or a bow 
and arrows, or a gun, or a pony, if he can see that by econ- 
omizing and saving his pocket money, any one of these 
things which he desires may be attained in a certain time, the 
woney which would go weekly to the fruit woman and_ the 
pastry cook will be hoarded. It has been remarked that we 
are all but grown children, and without meaning to detract 
from the intelligence or sense of the laboring class, we 
should wish that some desirable as well as attainable object 
were set before them, to be gained by their self-denial and 
saving. ‘The same nature that induces the school-boy to deny 
himself in order to procure a toy, actuates all, from the can- 
didate for the wool-sack, to the man who is struggling to stand 
behind his own counter; until, however, some changes are mace 
Mm our existing laws, it is ipossible for the humble man to 
take part in any association either of his fellow-laborers by 
themselves, or with some other capitalists, for the purpose of 
carrying onthat trade in which he is employed. Taking the 
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existing provisions for investing the savings of the working 
man, imperfect and unsatisfactory as they are in principle, we 
will find in them the most grievous neglect and mismanage- 
ment. With regard to the savings’ banks, we think there is 
one terrible defect, one also of a kind likely to lead to the most 
disastrous consequences. In many instances it has been found 
that the funds have been made away with, and that the poor 
people who had placed their money there, never doubting for a 
moment that a bank constituted by an act of the Legislature 
especially for their benefit, would provide every necessary safe- 
guard for their protection, and that they were guaranteed by 
Government for their stability, and seeing several of the 
wealthiest and most respectable people of the locality named as 
trustees or managers, yet have been robbed, through the neglect 
or misconduct of the officials. Independent of the grievous 
loss which such defalcations must have been to the depositors, 
and the misery whichit must have entailed, important as those 
are, the injury which is thereby done to the class, and the de- 
moralizing effect, cannot be over estimated. Whatcanthepeople 
of that neighbourhood trust, when they find that some of their 
fellows who have been thrifty and self-denying, working late and 
early, refusing to join in the days of idleness and patties of 
pleasure, the daily pot of beer, and glass of spirits, and by 
these means have scraped together a few pounds, are robbed of 
their small earnings, and told by a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
that Government has done all in its power, and that Govern- 
ment is inno way, and never was responsible ? Why saving 
is a farce ; what are we to do witb it 2? Where are we to put 
it? If the savings’ banks are not safe, what place can be? 
Let us enjoy ourselves, and spend as we earn ; we may as well 
enjoy our glass and pipe, as pay our little savings into those 
places, to be robbed and laughed at. We have no hesitation 
in stating, without offering any opinion as to how far the 
Government had made itself legally liable for those 
banks, or with what success it may shift the responsibility 
from its own shoulders, that it was most discreditable to 
avail itself of these means to answer the elamors ol the 
poor people, and that the guilt of those who permitted such 
banks to be organized, without taking the most jealous and 
extreme precautions for the protection of the poor and igno- 
rant class for whom they were intended, is only equalled by 
the ill judgment which has juggled with the depositors. lt 
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would be difficult to estimate the amount of harm which 
has been done ; and if Government, by its restrictive laws 
deprives the man of small capital, whether it be five-and- 
twenty, or five hundred, pounds, of the means of satisfactorily 
investing that money, let it at least provide, and with all 
expedition, some place of deposit where the hard earned 
wages of toil may be safe. It would be impossible, within 
reasonable limits, to enter on the practical details of the many 
questions adverted to in this essay. We must then content 
ourselves with stating, while on this subject, that there are the 
seeds of much good in those annuities guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, and which seem to us to adapt themselves to the wants 
and wishes of the working classes. Although we fear that 
such investments will never become popular, yet if their regula- 
tions were better known, (and some steps for this purpose 
should be taken,) they would be very highly valued. 

In treating of the question of Limited Liability in Partner- 
ships, we have considered this question of investing the 
savings of the laboring class, and adduced trustworthy 
evidence as to the salutary effects, both in a moral and social 
point of view, which have followed from the associations of 
working men with capitalists in other countries, especially in 
the United States of America. 

This question of co-operation has been very fully considered 
by Mr. Morrison, in his eleventh and twelfth chapters, and 
his views upon this, as upon most other topics discussed by 
him, seem to us very correct, reasonable, and fair. In enter- 
ing upon the subject, he takes care that the co-operation 
which he refers to, and which is the associating of capital or 
labor, or both, by ‘the working men, for the purpose of 
engaging in trade, which individually their funds would be 
quite inadequate for, should not be confounded with the 
communistic notion of co-operation, which is as imp racticable as 
all communist theories—that all the members of a community 
should work for the common benefit, without possessing, or 
being able to possess, any private property. Co-operation, im 
ts proper signification, means nothing more than the exten- 
‘ion of the partnership principle. It interferes in no way with 
the rules of Political Economy, or in other words, with the 
natural laws which regulate human industry and capital. The 
different species of co-operations may be divided into four classes. 

hose in which the cinployer furnishes all the capital, paying 
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a fixed minimum rate of wages, and dividing the surplus 
profits, after the payment of all expenses and interest on the 
capital engaged, between himself and his work people, in some 
proportion previously agreed on. Secondly—Those in which 
the workmen should be possessed of some small funds which 
they should put into the business with their employers’ larger 
capital, who should continue to manage the business, and for 
which they should receive, according to the amount of their 
share, a proportion of the profits in addition to their wages, as 
now paid. Thirdly—Where the working men should associate 
themselves with a capitalist who would be a dormant partner, 
and they should conduct and carry on the manufacture by them- 
selves. And lastly—Where they should carry on the business 
without the intervention of either an active or dormant 
capitalist partner, upon their own associated funds. Although 
we should agree with Mr. Morrison, in thinking that the most 
desirable form of co-operation is that in which the workmen 
should continue to receive their wages as at present, with 
liberty to embark their savings in the carrying on the trade, 
and to receive a share of the profit, yet we must hold that he 
has not considered with sufficient favor the case in which 
the working man, who possessed no savings, and was thus 
unable to have such a direct interest in the profits, as would 
require no education to teach him the advantage of, should 
receive some low rate of wages such as would barely sutflice 
for his maintenance, and at the end of the year, such a share 
of the profits as might be mutually agreed on. . 
[tis true that there would be many difficulties in carrying 
out this plan, and many objections may be raised to it. We 
think, however, that Mr. Morrison has over-estimated the 
draw backs, and under-estimated the advantages of such a 
system. It is admitted that with clerks and shopmen of 
superior intelligence and character, whenever it has been tried, 
it has been found to answer well for both parties, and to 
adjust without any trouble the rate at which such zealous and 
attentive employés should be paid. Although it cannot be 
denied that the share of each individual, when there are a great 
number to be paid in this way, must be very small, and con 
sequently the stimulus to attention and industry little or — 
in proportion with that which is imparted to the head cler * 
shopman ; yet it must have a very considerable effect upon 4 
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much importance to the laborer as five or ten are to the clerk. 
Nor is the advantage to the manufacturer to be confined to 
each individual exerting himself, but the surveillance which 
men would keep over each other, the anxiety to let nothing 
go to loss or be injured, the feeling of cdentity of interest 
with the employer, must be taken into account. The chief 
objections urged to this species of co-operation are the diffi- 
culty of fixing on the proportion of profits to be received by 
such laborers, the trouble of getting rid of an individual who has 
an accruing interest in the profits of the year, the likelihood 
of undue interference on the part of those who would be, 
according to our existing law, partners in the concern, and the 
irksome necessity of communicating the whole affairs of the 
business to such a number, for the purpose of satisfying them 
as to what the profits of the year really amounted to. Now 
the first, which is really the great difficulty of all these cases, 
and one the most severely felt by a capitalist, might be dealt 
with in the same way as if a capitalist were about lending 
money to a number of working men to carry on business 
while he himself should remain a dormant partner. A certain 
rate of interest say five or six per cent. might be in the first 
place guaranteed, under all circumstances to the capitalist. 
It might then be agreed on, what proportion of the profits he 
should receive, although in arriving at a conclusion upon that 
subject, some difficulty might be found; we think that the 
working man would be liberal in coming to an arrange- 
ement, and the guaranteeing of a fair rate of interest 
would put the capitalist in a position to say what additional 
remuneration he should receive for the use of his capital. 
Again, the improper interference of some of the ill-disposed 
workmen, and the assertion of their rights as partners, might 
Very easily be made the subject of legislative provision, abro- 
gating our present inconvenient rule of partership, to that 
extent, and depriving such men of the privilege which they 
would now have of bringing the whole firm into Chancery, 
to compel an account if their claim amounted to but £0. 
lhe taking of the annual accounts might be delegated to some 
three of their number, to be elected by all for that purpose, 
Whose auditing should exclude all question, The difficulty, 
however, that strikes us, is not so much the inconveniencies 
attending such a system, but the fact that from the existing 
law of partnership, which interferes with the association of 
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small capitals, the large capitalists possess undue advantages, 
which they never will be parties to deprive themselves of, and 
without their aid such a scheme would be utterly futile. It 
is true that amongst them there are as benevolent men as in any 
class of the community, and men who would do a kindness to 
the needy and deserving ; but as a matter of business and 
worldly prudence it is not to be expected that they should be 
active in depreciating the value of their own property, or de- 
priving themselves of power. In those cases in which the 
workmen should be at liberty to invest their savings in the 
business conducted by a managing capitalist, the great 
difficulty of ascertaining the proportion in which the profits 
were to be divided would be entirely avoided, as_ the propor. 
tion of each individual investing would be that which the 
sum invested by him bore to the entire capital employed. 
We agree fully, that this is by far the most desirable, as 
well as the most feasible of the several modes of co-operation 

suggested, and a short bill enacting that no stipulation for a 

payment to workmen of a share of profits, either as wages or 

in the shape of interest on the money invested by them ina 

concern, should entitle them to the interest and remedies of 

partners, but that all differences between them and _ their 

employers should be settled in the mode which might be agreed 

upon by deed to be subscribed by the parties, would enable 

such associations to be formed. As we have already stated, the 

test of experience in other countries, especially in America, has 

proved such co-operations to bave had the most gratifying results. 

It is sufficient to refer to the well-known mills at Lowell, in the 

United States, and the condition of the workpeople there. 

The carrying on of manufactures by working people with bor- 
rowed capital, whicli is in our opinion open to the same objec- 
tion as that of the association of the working people with their 
own funds—viz.; that in large manufactures for the conduct 
of the business, there is such an experience, such business 
abilities, such rapidity of action, such foresight and decision 
necessary to carry it on, and compete successfully with other 
manufacturers, as could not be hoped for either from a “er? 
aging body of the working men, or the individual they woul 
be likely to select. This mode has been tried in Panis and 
proved almost a complete failure. At page 121, Mr. Morrison 
gives the following extract from the Coustitutionne/, of August 
2ist, 1852:— 
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«The sum voted by the Assembly was 3,000,000 francs, but 
was afterwards reduced to 2,950 francs. The number of associations 
among which this was divided was 56, of which 30 were in Paris, 
and 26 in the departments. Out of the 30 in Paris, 27 were con- 
tracted between workmen only, and 3 between masters and work- 
men; while in the departments 15 were between masters and work- 
men, and 11 between workmen only. It is therefore among 
associations of workmen only, that the plan has been for the most 
part tried. The 30 Parisian associations comprised 434 members. 
Out of this number, 194 were formed into 6 associations, which 
received 178,000 francs, while the 240 others formed 24 associations, 
which received 612,000 francs ; these sums represented 922 francs 
per head in the former case, and 2,250 francs in the latter. There 
was one association, that of shawl manufacturers, which had only 18 
members, which received 200,000 francs, or at the rate of 10,000 franes 
each. Out of the 26 associations in the departments, the 15 which 
were between workmen and masters, absorbed on an average 80,000 
frances each, the 11 associations between workmen, received 48,000 
francs, of which 300,000 francs were granted to 2, composed of silk- 
weavers, at Lyons. What is now the situation of these 56 associa- 
tions, to which such advantageous conditions were granted, from 
whom, only 3 per cent. was demanded, when the loans did not ex- 
ceed 25,000 franes, and 5 per cent. when they were more considerable, 
who were only subjected to an annual reimbursement drawn over a 
period of, on an average 20 years, and managed in such a manner as 
to bear only very lightly on the first years of the undertaking ? 

Some have swallowed up their capital without producing any use- 
ful work: others have succeeded in selling some goods, but in such 
small quantities that the general expenses have not been lowered, 
and in both cases the affair has been a failure. Others it is true 
present inventories where the profits and losses about balance, and 
even where a slight profit is shewn, but unfortunately, there are 
many illusions in the calculations. What proves besides that all 
these associations are not prosperous, is that very few among them 
enjoy any private or personal credit. Towards the middle of 1851, 
I8 establishments which had received 589,000 francs, had ceased to 
exist, viz.:—10 in Paris, representing 142,000 francs and in the pro- 
vinces representing 447,000 francs. Thus after a first campaign, 18 
establishments of 56 were already hors de combat ; since that period 
12 fresh revocations of loans have been made, amounting to 365,000 
franes ; 8 in Paris, for a sum of 202,000 francs ; and4in the depart- 
ments for 163,000 francs. Thus 30 establishments are in a state of 
dissolution.” 


On the other hand, we have a favorable account of the 
Working of such an association in London ; an association, 
however, rather for the purposes of a retail trade, than of a 
manufacture, and, therefore, not needing those requirements 
for its conduct, that more extensive establishments would 
demand. In the early part of the year 1850, an association of 
benevolent persons subscribed a sum of £300, to enable a 
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number of journeymen tailors to work on their own account 
and thus assist to relieve the distress of that class of artizans, 
who were then suffering considerably from their labor market 
being overstocked. The manager of the institution was 
examined before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat in 1850, for the purpose of inquiring into the 
subject of investments for the working classes, and gave the fol- 
lowing favorable account of the progress of the association:— 


«580, Chairman.] You are an association of a number of working 
tailors, are you not? There are at present 34 of us; when we com- 
menced there were but 12, about three months ago. It will be 
recollected that those letters which appeared in the Morning Chron- 
icle on labour and the poor, created a very great impression on the 
public mind; and a number of gentlemen, well-disposed towards 
the working classes, met with a few working men, and the question 
was asked, ‘ what can be done not only to rescue the working classes, 
but to shew them what they can do themselves, by unity and 
sobriety ?? And believing that the principle of association was a 
sound one, a house was taken, a committee was formed, and a certain 
amount of capital was guaranteed for the use of the association, 
£300, that was all the capital. We issued an address to the public ; 
the public responded to that appeal, and we had a number of friends 
who were our first customers, and gradually we got beyond the 
circle of our friends. We have got a great portion of the public, and 
the working men of different trades come to us in large numbers. 
Though we have been only three months at work, at the end of that 
time we found that we had a clear profit of £77 after paying all 
expenses, and paying the workmen good wages. That £77 we 
divided into thirds, one third went towards paying off the capital we 
had borrowed, the second third to the increase of the stock, and 
the next third was divided among the workmen at the end of three 
months. The difficulty we feel, however, is this, that money was 
lent to me, and I am the party responsible, I gave a bill of sale and i 
am the responsible party. The workmen are not responsible, they 
might break the laws, and there is no legal power that could hinder 
them, that is as we understand it at present. They say we are 
quite willing to work together ; we are willing to invest our pie 
to strengthen the association, and to assist other associations, —— 
think that working men ought to have a security when they 
done, so that one bad man or some bad men shall not take the ad- 
vantage which the law now offers to rob them of their savings. - 

581. You want a mode which shall prevent any of those a 
may turn out from taking the property of the association © 
partners, and shall make them amenable to the law ? we beg 

552. You want also to have the power of enforcing re 
which you may form among yourselves, for the pare’ wa kk oe 
out your association ? Yes, if we had the protection of the “i 
far as to prevent a bad man from robbing the association ; ’ 
think that is the great difficulty. 
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585. That advance may be considered to have been in the spirit 
of kindness, and from a desire to serve the working classes rather 
than as an investment of their money? Yes, but there would be 
investments if there were security. It is only this week that some 
of our men came to me and said, ‘here is a sovereign we will pay 
towards the capital, and towards and for the association.’ One young 
man who had saved £15, brought it and he said, ‘I have confidence 
in the association, I will trust them with the £15 ;’ and there are 
hundreds of working men who would do the same, but we cannot 
give them security. It is notorious that the savings’ banks are not 


secure.”* 

The conclusion which we should therefore draw from the 
above apparently conflicting statements are, that for the 
purposes of extensive manufacture and wholesale trade, asso- 
ciations of the working men would be, if not utterly unfitted, 
yet under a very great disadvantage in competing with firms 
conducted by shrewd, active, intelligent, and experienced 
men of business: but, that as far as regards retail trades, 
which do not reyuire for their conduct more than the 
average amount of knowledge or intelligence, they may be 
very successful. We would therefore hope, that as far as 
the trifling protection asked by for by them goes, as stated 
by one of themselves, the Legislature will act upon the 
evidence taken before, and the recommendations given by the 
last named Committee. The cherished prejudice in favor of un- 
limited liability may still be indulged, while conceding this small 
favor to associations of working men—that any attempt at 
fraud upon the part of an ill-disposed or dishonest member, 
may be made the subject of speedy redress by a magistrate, 
and that any differences arising should be referred to 
some inexpensive tribunal, provided expressly for such a 
purpose, 

There is one advantage in enabling the working classes 
fo associate and carry on trade or manufacture on their 
own account, which should be sufficient to recommend such 
associations, even did they serve no other or further purpose ; 
by permitting it we shall enable them to see that they are 
not suflering such injustice as they imagine, at the hands of 
their employers; that the average profits of such trades or manu- 
lfactures are not so large as they estimated ; and they will thus 
have before their eyes an unfailing proof, and one which 





of . See ** Minutes of Evidence taken before Select Committee on Savings 
tc — and Working Classes. Ordered by the House of Commons 
) be Printed, 5th July, 1850.” 
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cannot be misunderstood—which will shew them what their 
labor is really worth. 

It is neither our wish nor intention here to offer one word, 
or express any opinion as to the policy of the proposed 
measure which is still further to extend the suffrage, and 
place additional power in the hands of the working class, 
‘Though some efforts have been of late made and are making, 
it cannot be disguised that we have grossly neglected the 
great masses of the people, that we have not cared for them, 
have not educated them, have not legislated for them as we 
should have done ; that they have been used by parties for 
party purposes ; that asa class, independent of politics, or party, 
they have been ignored. The Reform Bill is a purely 
political move, and regards not, though it may have some eflect 
upon, the elevation of the working class. Sooner or later they 
must become a great party inthe State, and exercise an immense 
power for evil or good. There are, in our Constitution, 
sound and wholesome principles which require buat an educated 
gaze that they should be recognized as the wisest that human 
wisdom has ever yet devised or man’s experience tested ; our 
institutions require but an educated gaze to be recognized as 
those under which the greatest amount of rational liberty, liberty 
alike from the despotism of a monarch, or of a mob, may be 
enjoyed; let us educate that class from whom so much 1s 
dreaded ; let us care for them ; let us do them full justice, 
not for the sake of party or politics, but for ther own 
sake and for that of the common weal, and we shiall find 
them the most ardent supporters and the boldest defenders 
of our Constitution and of our laws. 
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Ant. IL—JOHN BANIM. 
PART III. 


FIRST PLAN OF “TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY.” MICHAEL 
BANIM’S SHARE IN THEM. THEIR DESIGN. JOHN BANIM’S 
MARRIAGE. REMOVAL TO LONDON. LETTERS, HINTS TO 
NOVELISTS. LITERARY STRUGGLES. LETYERS. ILLNESS. 
LITERARY EMPLOYMENT. ILLNESS OF MRS. BANIM. LOVE 
OF HOME. LETTERS, PLAYS. HIS OPINIONS OF LITERARY MEN. 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH WASHINGTON IRVING. CONNECTION 
WITH DRURY-LANE THEATRE. LETTERS. PROGRESS OF FIRST 
SERIES OF “TALES BY THE O'HARA FAMILY.” CONNECTION 
WITH ARNOLD AND THE ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. OPINIONS OF 
KEAN, MISS KELLY, WASHINGTON IKVING AND OTHERS. 
LETTERS. ACQUAINTANCE WITH GERALD GRIFFIN. THEIR 
FRIENDSHIP. MISUNDERSTANDING BETWEEN THEM. LK&T- 
TERS. ILLNESS. PUBLISHES “‘ REVELATIONS OF THE DEAD- 
ALIVE; EXTRACTS. OBTAINS PUBLISHER FOR “ TALES BY 
THE O'HARA FAMILY.” LETTERS. 


In the first and second parts of this Biography of John 
Bauim,* we placed, carefully and honestly, before the reader, 
the whole life of the man, with all its strength and weakness ; 
all its love, and hope, and energy, from his birth to his twenty- 
fourth year,—and we closed our last paper by recounting the 
circumstances and facts connected with his first success as a 
Poet and as a Dramatist. 

Whilst visiting his family, after the production of Damon 
and Pythias, Banim frequently wandered away through the 
lovely scenery of the county Kilkenny ; he generally resided, 
on these occasions, with some friend of his father, and was 
always accompanied by his brother, Michael. Few counties 
in Ireland can present scenery more varied or picturesque than 
Kilkenny. Thomastown, Jerpoint, and Kells, possess monu- 
ments of older days, interesting and valuable to the antiquary : 
Inistiogue, and Woodstock, once the residence of the authoress 
of Psyche, are glowing in all the pride of leafy loveliness ; and 
every feature of sylvan beauty is enhanced by the proximity of 
the bright, pure, gentle-flowing Nore. Banim’s favorite spot, 
amidst these scenes, is thus described in The Fetches :— 


— 4 J ee 


y.” See Intsu QuanrerLy REVIEW, Vol. IV. No. 14, p. 270; and 
No. 15, p. 527. 
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“It rises from the edge of the Nore, at about thirteen miles from 
Kilkenny, into curves and slopes, hills and dales, piles of rock, and 
extensive spreads of level though high ground ; hills and dales are 
thickly or wildly planted ; and mountain streams, made rough and 
interesting by the stony impediments in their course, seek their way 
through the bending and shivered banks and fantastic woods ; some- 
times leaping over an unusually steep barrier. The waterfalls send 
their chafings among the woods and hollows, which on all sides, and 
at a distance, reply ; and these voices of nature, together with the 
nearly similar noise of the rustling trees, or the crackling of their 
knotted arms in the blast, are the only, or the overmastering sounds 
that disturb the solitude. 

Extrinsic interest has lately attached to this fine scenery, on 
account of its having been the last residence on earth of a lady not 
unknown inthe literary world. In fact, the present proprietor is a 
Mr. Tighe ; and here the gentle author of ‘ Psyche,’ that gentle- 
man’s aunt by marriage, breathed the last notes of her femininely 
sweet song, and the last breath of a life she was almost too good 
and pure to have longer breathed, in a bad and gross world. Here 
she sang, in sighings of the heart, her last melancholy farewell to the 
‘ Odours of Spring’ ; and, alas, the flowers she addressed had not 
wasted their perfume till they were tranplanted to her grave. A 
beautiful girl, long the humble protégée of the minstrel, culled them 
with her young hands, and in recollection of notes that the silent 
tongue had once murmured, placed them on her bed of clay, and 
thus in the tears of beauty and of youthful sorrow, they were there 
nurtured. The grave is one of many in the church-yard of the 
village that skirts the domain. The river runs smoothly by. The 
ruins of an ancient abbey, that have been partially converted into a 
church, reverently throw their mantle of tender shadow over It: 
simple primroses and daisies now blossom round. It is a place for 
the grave of a poetess. 

But, when Tresham visited this district, it had, for him, the single 
yet abundant interest of its own beauty. Even as he approached it, 
the introductory scenery grew fair and enchanting. The country 
outside of Kilkenny was uniform ; but at last, from the highest 
point of a rough, mountain-road, his eye was at once flung a daliaa 
semicircular extent of hill, dell, and mountain, broken into every 
desirable shape of the picturesque, and thrown and tossed otter 
if in the awful sportiveness of the creating hand. Hill bestro : 
hill, the guardian giants of the race appearing pale and mysterious 
in the distance ; while through the midst, in the depths of a spacious 
valley, the lady Nore curved on her graceful course. ys itis 

It was the first approach of an unusually fine phlegm oi 
September, and the red sun, setting over an extreme a phn 
Tresham's back, lackered all the opposite scene with golc os mi 
ducing, at the same time, those stretching shadows that oe" r aie 
the painter's best hour for the study of his chiaro-scuro. fect 
turn of this road the scene only changed into another mo ve 

pePign ~ . lowly village of Inisti- 
beauty. From a nearer point appeared the lowly + the bases, 
ogue ; a few white cottages, glinting, like white stones, & 
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and in the mighty embrace of hills, richly planted. Its light and 
not inelegant bridge spanned the crystal river, groups and groups of 
trees massing behind it ; and, over all, the high grounds of Wood- 
stock rising in continued and variegated foliage. Tears of pleasure 
filled Tresham’s eyes. He felt it was happiness to live in so fair a 
world; alas !—he enjoyed the scene as if he had been doomed to 


enjoy it.”* 

Amidst these quiet haunts, Banim loved to linger. 
The first round of life’s great ladder of fame was, he fancied, 
passed, and the jostling crowd who, panting and eager, 
thronged its foot, were no longer to be feared ; and day dreams, 
such as only the young poet knows, made bright and joyous 
the hopeful musings of that autumn after he had seen 
‘one of his sky-rockets go off.” It was not that he felt 
unwilling still to labor, and fast, and watch, and wait. Fame 
to him was like that image of Love in Gondidert—and made all 
and everything bright aud sunny— 


“As if the thing beloved were all a Saint, 
And every place she entered were a shrine.” 


The sad times of walking about the streets for lack of lodg- 
ing—of “ whistling for want of a dinner,” were past—but the 
strong will, the earnest love of literature, were true and daring 
as ever. Plays, Essays, Novels, and Poems were designed, 
and talked over, with Michael, who was the confident now as 
ever. 

It is a well known fact, that the genius which constitutes 
the Dramatist is nearly akin to that which forms the Novelist ; 
and in discussing the plans of his future life with his brother, 
Banim resolved to make his next venture as a writer of Irish 
fiction. At this period, 1821, Miss Edgeworth was in the 
full possession of the public taste as the best and only Trish 
novelist. That reputation which she had obtained through 
the Zales of Fashionable Life, and through the Moral Tales, 
was out-topped by the success of the Essay on Irish Bulls, and 
of Castle Rackrent. These, however, were but the elegant draw- 
ing-toom portraitures of Irish life and character, which might 

€ represented in conjunction with the performances of that 
famous bear, in Ske Stoops to Conquer, who only “ danced to 
the genteelest tunes.”? They Pinte vigor andindividuality, and 
were entirely deficient in that dramatic power, without which 
any (most of all an Irish) novel must be weak. Admirably as 
liss Edgeworth’s genius might qualify her for the composition 


* See ‘‘ Tales By The O’Hara Family,” Vol. II. p. 362. Ed. 1825. 
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of her imimitable fictions inculcating moral precepts ; excellently 
as she might construct that most difficult of literary labors—a 
story for children, or for young people,—she wanted many, very 
many attributes peculiar to that phase of genius which can obtain, 
and keep secure, the title of the Irish novelist. Banim knew well 
that his country-woman possessed ability of a very high, and 
polished order; he felt that in entering upon the world of 
literature as a writer of Irish fiction, he should be prepared to 
take his place beside, if not above one who enjoyed all that 
strength which is derived, in literary matters, from a pre-occu- 
pation in the public mind. He was fully impressed with all 
the might and force of these facts, but Sir Walter was his ideal 
of a National Novelist; than this ideal nothing can be more dis- 
similar than that discoverable in the style and tone of the works 
of Miss Edgeworth. Banim had known the people of whom 
he desired to write from childhood; he wished, like Galt, to 
draw his scenes and plots from the characters and events fur- 
nished by the every day world around him. As we shall, 
hereafter, in this portion of his biography, learn, he thought 
that from the body of his acquaintances, the “ studies” for many 
uovels might be made, Thescenery of his native county, and 
various portions of his native city, were to form his still life— 
they but required careful description, to become the external 
nature of his fictions. The human nature he would find in 
the humor, in the pathos, in the tender hearts, or in the wild 
fierce passions of the Insh peasant. 
In the year 1821, the Roman Catholics were just com 
mencing to make their chains “clank o’er their rags; 
the battle against Tithes was being fought; O'Connell 
had not, as Syduey Smith said, “lapsed ;” the reign of 
Captain Rock was flourishing, and all the wild nature 
of the people was aroused. Banim’s feelings were 1n umson 
with those which actuated the great mass of huis country- 
men. In religion and in politics he was with them ; Tithes 
were an abomination; the Established Church an incubus ; 
the Penal Laws were meant solely for the suppression of the 
Roman Catholic faith, as a religious creed, and thinking pate 
Banim resolved to attempt that which many others have tre 
to accomplish—to raise the national character m the oe 
tion of other lands, by a portrayal of the people as they ie 
were, but at the same time to vindicate them from the charges 
of violence and bloodthirstiness, by showing, in the course © 
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the fiction, the various causes which he supposed concurred to 
draw forth, and foster these evil qualities. He fancied that 
of the lawlessness of the peasant he could discover the actuat- 
ing principle, in that bitter thought of Shylock, which teaches 
that those oppressed will in their turn oppress; and he longed 
to be their champion. The Irishman had been the blunderer 
of the stage for years—his stupidity being only equalled by 
his vulgarity and coarseness :—not alone on the stage was he 
misrepresented—the novelists had likewise held him up to 
ridicule—he was their butt or their adventurer—a species of 
co-mingled Git Blas and Vanillo Gonzales—speaking a 
barbarous English with a most abominable brogue—and in 
the whole range of the drama or of fiction, the only moderately 
fair portraiture, before the appearance of the Zales By The 
0 Hara Family, of an Irishman, is to be found in the Sir 
Callaghan O’ Brallaghan of Macklin’s* Love-a-la-Mode, and in 
the Sir Lucius O’Lrigger of The Rivals. Whether Banim 
knew these mistakes of former writers, or whether he was 
incited in his project by the success of the Waverley Novels, is 
now a question of little moment. Doubtless he knew that half 
the merit of Sir Walter’s wonderful fictions consisted in their 
nationality, their naturalness, and their truthfulness. Fielding, 
and Smollett, and Macklin, had caricatured the Scottish charac- 
ter in precisely the same manner as that adopted towards our 
own countrymen; yet despite the ridicule of the older wits, 
Scottish character will be truly understood, and from Oldbuck 
and Dumbiedikes ; from Baillie Nichol Jarvie—“rest and bless 
him,” and Culeb Balderston—from Rob Roy and Jeanie Deans, 
from all so dissimilar, and yet so Scottish in their individuality, 
the world has learned to know Scotland, in her people, and to 
accomplish such a work as this for Ireland, was the great aim 
of Banim's efforts—the object which from this period, and at 
all after times, was ever honestly before him. We are here 
writing of the reasons which induced him to become an Irish 

novelist, and are now but recording the plan and scope of the 

projected works,—hereafter we shall, in the proper place, dis- 

cuss the various topics connected with the tone and style of 
“omposition marking these excellent fictions. 

Much as Banim longed to become the novelist of Ireland, 
yet knowing the great difficulties to be encountered and 


. * For a memoir of Macklin, see Intsn QUARTERLY REVIE w, Vol. III. 
No. 12, p. 857. 
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surmounted, he hesitated, and feared, and doubted. Whilst 
roaming through the demesne of Woodstock, whilst revelling 
mentally amongst the various scenes of sylvan loveliness of 
the landscapes around Inistiogue, he spoke of all his hopes 
and fears to his brother Michael. Michael was al] courage 
and trustful aspiration. From the period at which he had 
ceased to be a pupil of Mr. Buchanan’s “ English Academy,”* 
he had been engaged in business as an assistant to his father. 
He had been, as we already seen, the constant correspondent 
and adviser of John: he knew little of books, but much — 
of the men who formed the world in which he lived. These were 
precisely the men who were to make up the characters of 
John’s projected novels. Michael urged his brother to pro- 
ceed: he knew nothing of the hterary jealousies, the carp- 
ing, the injustice which must be encountered in working one’s 
way to the public eye. He believed in John’s genius; he 
had gloried in his progress; he had been his confident in his 
unhappy first love ;f he had been his nurse in the long and 
terrible sickness succeeding the death of Anne D——; and 
now he was his best and truest friend, for he kept him 
firmly fixed to one plan, of many, promising success. They 
talked of plots and scenes; they repeated old stories, and 
criticized their adaptability for the novel or romance ; and 
thus Michael became confirmed in his estimate of his brother's 
genius, and John learned the great advantage to be derived 
from the judgement, and kind, but honest criticism of Michael. 
And he Jearned more :—in discussing their plans, and in 
relating the country tales that seemed most suited for John's 
purpose, Michael related one particular story so well, so 
clearly, so graphically, and with so genuine a pathos, that 
John determined upon venturing all his hopes of success In 
an Irish Novel—a novel to be written in separate tales—one, 
at least, of which should be written by Michael—and thus, 
amid the green fields of Inistiogue, were the Zales By The 
O’ Hara Family planned, and a joint system of writing a 
menced, which rivalled in popularity the Canterbury Tales 0 
the Sisters Lee. Michael was unwilling to join his brother 





*Sce Intsa QuaRTERLY Review, Vol. IV. No. 14, P- 278, Art. 
** John Banim. Part 1.” 


+ See Intsh QuarTERLY RevIEW, Vol. IV. No. 14, p. 296. Art. 
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in this plan; he doubted his ability; a book, and printers, 
were awful things in his eyes—but John insisted—implored : 
he would correct; he would be in London, Michael would 
serve him by shortening his work—the “filling stuff” of the 
volumes would be supplied by Michael’s story if it served no 
other purpose; the story was a good one,—he might depend 
on John’s judgment for the truth of the opinion, and at 
length it was agreed that each should commence composing 
forthwith, Michael to write the story he had told to John, 
John to prepare the other tales necessary to complete the 
ordinary three volumes—and each was to submit his work 
to the judgement and correction of the other. 

This joint plan having been arranged, another joint plan 
was to be undertaken, in which John was to appear as chief 
actor. In his wanderings around the neighbourhood of 
Inistiogue he had selected, as his chief resting place, the house 
of John Ruth of Cappagh, a very old and steady friend of his 
father. John Ruth was what is, or used to be, called a 
“gentleman farmer ;” one of those who with good land and 
low rents made up the somewhat spendthnft race of Irish 
“strong farmers.” His house was well built, and 
warmly thatched; it had its fool; its lame cook ; its herd of 
hangers on; its guests whose days were idleness and whose 
nights were too frequently drunken revels. He was amongst 
the last of his class, and as many of our readers in this age 
of staid, sober, Incumbered Estates purchased farms’ may not 
be aware of the causes which conduced to make Irish 
“gentlemen farmers,” incumbered landholders, we here insert 
from The Nowlans, Banim’s sketch of Aby Nowlan, the 
original being a cousin and neighbour of John Ruth :— 


“He was the first Roman Catholic ‘gentleman farmer’ of the 
district, inheriting, almost undividedly, the profit rents of many 
farms taken from time to time by his father, at very low terms and 
on very long leases, tilled and cultivated with skill and industry, and 
at last brought to such perfection, as on his death-bed to leave the 
premature old man the willing of almost a real estate of about one 
thousand a year. And,by the will he made, old Nowlan seemed 
perfectly to understand the importance of his acquisitions: for, in 
lmitation of the proprietors of real estates around him, he would 
have, in his eldest son, a representative also; while three other 
sons, Daniel among the number, were left but scantily portioned ; 

lurrough, the second, being apprenticed to a sadler in Limerick, 
and, when out of his time, turned off to shift for himself upon three 
hundred pounds and a blessing ; Davy, the third, similarly disposed 
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of ‘in the grocery line ;’ and Daniel, the youngest, favoured, at the 
same rent under which the old man himself held it, with a lease of 
part of the ground on which we now see him living and thriving 
and which, indeed, was the beginning of his prosperity. is 

In fact, a gentleman, ‘ a real gentleman,’ old Nowlan would leave 
behind him in the person of ‘Masther Aby;’ and it was not by in- 
dependence alone, but by education and accomplishments too, he 
sought to confer this character. For himself, who had the making of 
the estate, with his own two hands, late and early, through fair weather 
and foul, ‘the larnin’ would have been no use to him, and might 
have proved an injury; but the son who was to get all ready made to 
his hand and live the life of any gentleman upon it, why it well became 
him to put something besides his mark to a lease or a receipt, and 
to be able to read any book that might come in the way, and to 
keep his accounts in ‘ pin-writin,’ rather than on ‘a tally,’ and to 
have a word in his cheek before the best in the land; nay, to 
understand the soggarth’s Latin itself, and not ‘to have it thrun 
away upon him, like a cow or a horse.’ 

But old Nowlan’s endeavours, in this second view, were not. as 
successful as his previous industry; he found it easier to makea 
thousand a year for his son, than to make that son a scholar ora 
gentleman. In vain did he send him to the best schools in 
Limerick ; ‘Masther Aby’ either learned nothing in them, or did 
not stay in them long enough to learn any thing. Sometimes he 
was turned home, like an incurable out of an hospital; sometimes he 
came home of his own accord, and, without speaking a word, or 
showing the least change in a face always, from youth to old age, 
unchangeable, sat down to dinner in his father’s parlour; and, 
more than once when the old fellow thought that by dint of a good 
horsewhip, he had succeeded in prevailing upon him to return to his 
«schoolin,’ that is, when after a sound flogging he had shut the door 
in his face, ‘the young master’ has been discovered, months after, 
quietly passing his days under the roof of some distant tenant ; eat- 
ing, drinking, and sleeping ; whenever it was possible, riding a horse ; 
and scarcely ever opening his heavy-lipped mouth to a creature 
around him. 

in wrath and stern resolve, old Nowlan fell upon a plan, suggested 
by an action he had seen performed by the blockhead himself. At 
about twelve years of age, Aby was well skilled in dogs of all degree, 
and there was a certain pointer of his kennel which took an objection 
to breakfast on ‘ stirabout,’ just at the very time, when in con- 
sequence of the animal's real or supposed state of body, ae 
was deemed, by good judges, its best diet. So soon As, a 
repeated efforts, Aby saw that the dog would not share the break- 
fast of its brother-and-sister dogs, he was observed silently to un 
chain it, lead it out into the middle of the yard, seeure it toa —_ 
stone, place before it a platter of the objectionable food, stan 4 
until a reasonable time was afforded for dog or man to fot oo 
decided opinion, and then flog it with a steady hand, again “a 
the platter, again stand inactive, again flog, flog, and so - “7 
until some kinder-hearted person beguiled him from his empioyme 
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or until his father, at last recognizing the matter, came out with 
another horsewhip in his hand, not for the dog, but for the dog's 
master. 

And ov this hint, old Nowlan acted in resolute prosecution of his 
plan to make his eldest son a scholar. Mounting a good horse, he 
rode, not to the ablest, but to the severest pedagogue in Limerick, 
and proposed an unusual pension for Aby’s board and education, 
on the following provisioes; that, first, Aby should get neither 
breakfast nor dinner until he had previously breakfasted ‘dacently’ 
on his morning and afternoon tasks, or else upon three distinct 
whippings, morning and evening; second, that, to prevent elope- 
ment during the day, he should be chained by the neck and leg to a 
block of wood sufficiently large and heavy to hinder him from 
running, or even walking fast ; and, thirdly, that to guard against 
the like accident at night, all his clothes, except his shirt, should be 
taken from him, as he lay down in bed, and not restored until the 
chain and log were in waiting for re-adjustment at the hour of 
getting up; ‘an if the bouchal won’t ate his stirabout now,’ said 
old Nowlan, when the bargain was ended, and Aby regularly installed 
in his log and fetters, ‘why, he may just folly his own likins.'—And, 
notwithstanding the boasted wisdom of the arrangement, and the 
unremitting watchfulness and attentions of the pedagogue, ‘the 
bouchal’ did contrive to ‘folly his own likins:’ for, upon a winter's 
morning, about eight o’clock, and about a fortnight after his father 
had left him in the school, a vision of ‘the young masther,’ habited 
solely in a draggle-tailed shirt, appeared walking up to the house, just 
as the old farmer was on his way to a fair at Nenagh ; so they met 
in the little avenue, and Aby’s first salute from his affectionate 
pone was a lash across his shoulders, at which, wincing somewhat, 

e turned down the avenue again, and showed symptoms of a retreat 
to a tenant's house; but the father spurring his horse, intercepted, 
and by words and continued lashes, exhorted him into the Limerick 
road, kept him in it fur miles, always foiling his efforts to double to 
the right or left, until, as Limerick came in view, Aby, roused toa 
dogged despair, rushed through a gap, down a descent to the 
Shannon, gained the river’s edge before his father could baffle his 
sudden movement, plunged headlong in, and, as he had ever been 
too lazy to learn to swim, would most certainly have been drowned, 
but that a fisherman’s cot paddled to his assistance, picked him up, 
and returned him to the arms of his now afflicted and remorseful 
parent. 

This was his last trial. From this day out, Aby never saw the 
loathsome interior of a school ; though, to the hour of his death, 
his dreams often surrounded him with its villanous circumstantiality. 
Old Nowlan, in addition to his caution of his former  pertinacity, 
consoled his heart with various reflections; such as, when he was 
cross —‘ hard to make a silk purse out iv a sow’s ear ;—hard to 
dhraw blood from a turnip; man proposes, God disposes :’ or, when 
he recollected that Aby could indeed write a tolerably fair hand, and 
read a book without much coughing and hemming, and, fair time 
being allowed, and no hurry—work out a sum upona slate to the 
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and find out London and Dublin upon any map he was used to, with 
other considerable things ;—why, when the old man took this to 
mind, he would comfort himself with—*‘ half a loaf is betther nor no 
bread ;—take an inch if you can’t get an ell ;—too much of one thing 
is good for nothing ;’ &c. &c. , 

The stupid harmlessness of Aby’s character had further influence 
on the natural feelings of the parent: * avoch, poor boy, there 
wasn’t a bit of bad in him; an’ the heart was in the right place, 
any how ;—an’ he was no sich omadhaun, neither; smooth water 
runs deep: he could see as far into a mill-stone as another: he 
knew more nor a cow did of a bad shillin’; lave him to himself; 
jist let well enough alone ; you'll never see him atin’ pavin’-stones 
for phayties ;’—and in time, this negative admiration amounted to 
real love ; even of the dolt’s clumsy person, set features, and staring 
eyes, the father became fond; nor was Aby’s taciturnity any check 
on their fire-side communions ; for, just as one can talk for hours 
to a dog, in pe WS reply to its set gaze, or the wagging of its tail, 
old Nowlan easily managed long conferences with his eldest son. 

In a word, ‘ Masther Aby’ was a mere animal of a very inoffensive, 
and perhaps amiable class; not a fool, that gives no idea of him; 
an animal is the word. An animal with an animal’s wants, and 
with no mental stimulus to strive for any thing beyond their grati- 
fication ; and with an animal’s passions, of course. For example ; 
he was buteighteen when one of his father’s—-(dairy-maids we were 
about to say, but that it involves a usual contradiction,)—one of his 
father’s dairy-women, then, went to the priest to make a certain 
acknowledgment in which he was concerned ; within the next year 
old Nowlan became the grandsire of two more children, by different 
mothers; soon after his death, ‘the new masther,’ at five-and- 
twenty, had installed in his kitchen, as servants, those three women, 
while a finer lady played sultana over them all, and the sultan’s 
visits were known to be extended to the dwellings of more than 
one other pretty woman, girl or wife, on his farms; in the lapse of 
years, the whule set, with their whole brood, were to be found 
ejected out of his house or their father’s houses, and established, rent 
free, and more than that, in separate cottages, all around, while a 
new and younger set, still with a temporary ‘ Mrs. Nowlan,’ supplied 
their places, only, in turn to share their destiny ; and this system, 
until about fifty, when we have most to do with him, ‘ Masther Aby’, 
as all the eountry-people of his own age, or older, still called esi 
formally kept up; and, on account of the wear and tear, — 
from it, this was the system that gave cause for some of the dou “a 
expressed by the neighbours as to John Nowlan’s chance of being 
much’ the better of an adoption into the graces of his uncle. 

Other domestic courses added to such doubts. Aby Nowlan hat , 
in common with his father, an ambition to be thought a gentleman; 
but he manifested it in a tamer and more slavish way than his father 
would have done. To wear, like ‘Square Adams,’ (ineaning —_ 
Adams) of ‘ Mount-Nelson,’—(or some such ridiculous pom 
ferred on a bit of barren ground once called Killavochery, or 9a". 


effect of—‘ what would six sacks of wheat come to at—the sack?’ 
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brochlehin, or Coollavoorlich, and still surrounded by similar 
ones)—to wear like him, who was the county magistrate, before 
mentioned, a very blue west, | coat with very bright buttons, a 
canary-coloured waistcoat, top-boots, and fawn-coloured small- 
clothes ; to ride, like him, a good hunter to every hunt, and like 
him, and, especially, to him, and his nine sons, and score friends, to 

ive great meat dinners, and ‘lashins’ of claret, port and sherry, 
and all in the timid hope of being recognized as the boon-companion, 
and no more, of a man of less actual wealth, and of no more actual 
rank than himself; this was the weak, mean, and superfluous way in 
which stupid Aby Nowlan tried to become a gentleman. And, to 
his heart’s content, the ‘ quality’ allowed him to make the experi- 
ment; day after day, night after night, ‘Square’ Adams, and his 
ranting and roaring, cursing and swearing, sons and cousins, friends 
and followers,—(himself as great a roarer and blasphemer as any 
amongst them) would honour ‘the bachelor’s house’ with their noise, 
voracity, guzzling and drunkenness; while ‘Mrs. Nowlan’ had a 
numerous circle to tea above stairs, the masther gloated, with 
staring eyes, and with scarce a word in his cheek, on all this glory, 
in the parlour; so that his candle thus lighted at both ends blazed 
away famously.” * 


John Ruth had been unlike his cousin, the original of this 
sketch ; he had not been a drunkard, but he had been some- 
what unfortunate in his farming speculations, and he was not the 
man to raise himself into competence when he had once fallen 
from its position. But in the incident of Banim’s life which we 
are about to relate, this circumstance weighed lightly with him. 
John Ruth had three daughters—all pretty, and well 
educated for their position in life. Banim, as their father’s 
guest, was frequently their companion: he was not the fiery- 
souled adorer of the days when he wooed Anne D ; the 
hard and iron realities of his life in Dublin had taught him, that 
love which begins without calculating upon mutton chops, 
lodgings and coal, is likely to expire in the daily struggle for the 
ae of these necessaries—yet he was ardent enough to 
ove the youngest daughter of his host—even though she were 
dowerless, He had known Ellen Ruth little more than a 
fortnight when he told her that he loved her. He did not ask 
her then to marry him ; he left Kilkenny for Dublin ; he pub- 
lished a pamphlet on the proposed testimonial commemorative 
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i * See “ The Nowlans,” Vol. I. p. 39. Ed. 1827. This is not the only 
stance in which Banim has introduced his wife’s family name :—for 


. i. “The Fetches,” he gives the name Ruth to his heroine 
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of the visit of George the Fourth to Ireland,* and after 
arranging his affairs in Dublin, preparatory to removing to 
London, he returned in the month of February, 1822, to 
Kalkenny. He then found that hislove of Ellen Ruth was re- 
turned by an affection as warm, and fond, and trueas his own ; 
and after a courtship of less than five months, John Banim in 
his twenty-fourth year, and Ellen Ruth in her nineteenth, were 
married on the 27th of February, 1822. A pure heart, a 
sweet kindly face, and great love and trust in her husband, were 
all the fortune she brought him—and as we recall now the 
patient care, the tender, never-flagging zeal with which, in after 
years, she bore her part as wife, and nurse, in many a weary 
month when her husband slept but for minutes, to awaken to 
hours of agony, we can apply to her the beautiful lines in 
Gerald Massey’s Poor Man’s Wife— 
“ Her heart it was lowly as maiden’s might be, 

But hath climb’d to heroic height, 

And burn’d like a shield in defence of me, 
On the sorest field of fight ! 
And startling as fire, it hath often flasht up 
In her eyes, the good heart and rare! 


As she drank down her half of our bitterest cup, 
And taught me how to bear.” 


On the 13th of March, 1822, less than one month after 
their marriage, Banim and his young wife set out for London, 
really to seek their fortune. To the student of literary 
history, how many memories the words “ seeking his fortune, 
and “settled in Londen,” bring back upon the mind. Johnson 
rises first—the great, heaving figure is before us—he has failed 
as “adomony, mon, adomony that keeped a schule and 
cawed it an acawdemie,”’—his weary years of sorrowful youth, 
and disappointed early manhood are past, and now he seeks 
but bread by the labor of his brain. David Garrick, with 
his skipping step, and bright black eye, can work his way, 
and huis little vanities but help him onward ; but the deep, 
loving soul, with thoughts and hopes for all, is gloomy, and 
distressed; he lives somehow, “ genteely,” at an eight- 
penny “ ordinary,” ‘ with good company, sir ;” and he hangs 
about Cave’s at St. John’s Gate, He hopes on, he calls sr 
Wilcox the bvokseller, with a letter of introduction, am 
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requests employment as a literary man ; Wilcox looks at him, 
measures his burly frame, scans his heavy face, and tells him 
he had better “‘ buy a porter’s knot.” But he still perseveres ; 
he has a poem with him, an imitation of Juvenal, and 
Dodsley liking it publishes it for him, and when his London 
appeared, Samuel Johnson was “ settled in London.” 
Goldsmith comes next to London, poor Goldsmith, his has 
been a wild, wandering life; but man, and woman, age and 
youth, had ever loved bim as he loved them ; he is at first an 
usher in a school ; what he thought of that employment he 
hastold us in his Life of a Philosophical Vagabond ; he leaves 
the school and sets up as a physician at Bankside, and he 
“has plenty of patients but no fees.” He too hangs about the 
publishers ; a little pock-marked man, very shabby indeed, for 
this was before the days of William Filby the tailor, and the 
“‘ peach-coloured suit ;” but he works on, as he ever did, 
hopefully, giving pence in charity when he himself lived 
on pennies. And when the World thought Sterne a great 
novelist, thought Beattie a great poet, thought Kelly a great 
comic writer, God knows poor Goldsmith might have dis- 
paired, even if Newbery had not retained the Vicar of Wake- 
field for two years, even if Coleman had not thought so mean! 
of his play, as to refuse to paint a new scene for a thing hink 
he was sure must be damned. These woes he suffered 
before he was “ settled in London,” and yet Oliver Goldsmith 
died £2,000 in debt—truly we may exclaim with Johnson, 
“was ever poet so trusted before ?” ‘Then Tom Moore goes 
to London; bright-souled Tom, with his light purse, his 
glowing fancy and his loving heart ; he had no dark days save 
when he wanted a new coat ; he forgot this care too in a supper 
with “ncledon and Irish Johnson,” and thought of it only 
when he was asked to dine by “ the Honorable Mrs. Gardiner, 
au English woman, but she has an Irish heart ;” he is happy 
because the Prince accepts the dedication of Anacreon, aud 
vite Tom Moore is “ settled in London.” Gerald Griffin goes to 
_andon; aboy, fresh from the blooming fields of his native place, 
rita his hopes of success upon his tragedies Aguire, and 
the ome only in his twentieth year, and with no friend in all 
be gteat city save one—John Banim. What a struggle was 
is “Cheated abominably” by Magazines to which he had 
putnibuted ; translating a “volume and a-halfof one of 
tevol’s works for two guineas ;” disgusted with his employ- 
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ments, “there was so much shuffling and shabby work,” 
but yet he was ever hopeful, and Gerald Griffin was only 
settled in London” when his Codlegians appeared, and as his 
other novels were written at all times, and in all places, so this 
was written “ against the printer,”’ and as it was required. 
These are the memories which arise as we record the going 
forth of John Banim to seek his fortune in London, and to 
obtain a home for his wife in that unknown place. And truly 
his home was her home—they had no home save his, save that 
home which he should procure, and support by his own exer- 
tions ; and with a hurried leave-taking they quitted the old folks 
at Cappagha and Kilkenny. It was a speedy farewell, but one 
in which good wishes came from the souls of the home-stayers. 
There was only the God bless you, of the father and mother; 
the God speed ye, of the neighbour; the God be with ye, of 
Michael and the sisters—and last but not least, the firm grasp 
of the hand, and the honest smile of the servant, as she half 
laughingly, half weepingly said—‘ More power to you, Misther 
John.” And so, passing from the scene of his joys and sorrows, 
John Banim went forth to London; and as he and his wife 
moved away towards that vast city of all earthly evil and good, 
they proved the beautifullest thing in all the world—woman, in 
her blooming youth, clinging to man in the strength and energy 
of genius—two whose hearts beat but as one, whose life was 
Faith, and Hope, and Love—Faith in the bliss of to-day— 
Hope in the work of the dreamy future—Love in all times 
and in all fortunes. And as they entered the city, so they 
entered the reality of Life, and began to learn that solemn 
truth of Goethe—“ Ernst ist das Leben.” ; 
He arrived with his wife in the metropolis on the 25rd of 
March, 1822. He had no friend in all that world, he had 
very little money, but he possessed all the courage that ever 
dwells in the strong, deep heart of genius—and he required 
all, its fullest, sustainment. Most literary men have com- 
menced the struggle of London life with no claims upon their 
exertion save their own needs; and in the from hand to mouth 
existence of a young adventurer, who must be prepared to 
wade and buffet in the tide of men around him, ere he can 
hope to swim smoothly along the deep, broad stream of ead 
larity, this circumstance of being sole is of great importance ; 
it eases the load of anxiety and care, and be such a young vo 
course right or wrong, he knows that in his failure he alo 
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can suffer; if he succeed, his reward must be in the hereafter 
of a future fame, and in the love of a wife wooed and won 
in days not perhaps happier, but more secure in that realized 
fame—a good name with, as Goldsmith said, the author’s 
“veal patrons—the book-sellers.” 

Banim, however, thought not of these things. Forth from 
home he went, with his young wife, and his first residence in 
London, was at No. 7, Amelia Place, Brompton—the house in 
which John Philpot Curran had lived the last months of 
his life—the house in which he died, on the 14th of October, 
1817, and which John Banim entered, as a resident, on the 
29th of March, 1822. It was the last of a row of nine 
houses, and around it were green and pleasant fields, and a 
nursery garden, which now forms the ground of Pelham Cres- 
cent. Banim was elated at gaining possession of these lodg- 
ings,—his first pilgrimage in London, (every literary man who 
is worth the name, has some long-selected spot in London, to 
which he makes a pilgrimage on his first visit,) had been to 
the scene of Curran’s death,—a lodging bill was in the window, 
“|,” as he afterwards said, “bolted in, I took the rooms at 
once, that I might dream of Ireland, with the glory aud halo 
of Curran’s memory around me.” Here, amidst the semi- 
rurality of a London suburb, he fixed his residence, and he 
thus, in his first letter to the dear friends in Kilkenny, des- 
cribes his lodgings, and relates the feelings and emotions with 
which his heart is filled :— 


“ London, 7 Amelia Place, Fullam Road. 
March 30th, 1822. 
My dear Father and Mother, 


We got into London on Monday evening. Tuesday, Wed- 
uesday, and ‘Thursday we spent lodging hunting. We settled 
here on yesterday. We are pleasantly situated as regards 
accommodation ; and when I retire to the back drawingroom, 
Which I have fixed upon for my study, I am as quiet as if | 
were in a wood. Exclusive of the conveniencies I enjoy, 
there is a charm attached to my abode, that recommended it 
'o me above all others; I breathe the very air of inspiration, 
I sit in the same chair, I lounge on the same sofa, and think, 
read, and write in the very study where John Philpot Curran 
‘at, lounged, and thought. 

Pour years of the latter part of this great man’s life were 
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spent in the rooms | now oceupy. His thoughts, even yet 
perhaps, float about my little study; and when [ lock ‘the 
door, and sit down, I almost imagine [ can get them into a 
corner and make them my own.” 

The day following that on which he entered these lodgings, 
he commenced preparations for a vigorous performance of his 
duties as an author. He details to Michael, in the following 
letter, the course which he had adopted “ to keep,” as he said 
“the fire in and the spit turning.” 

One can fancy the brave, true-hearted “country boy,” sitting 
at the breakfast table, with a good appetite, in which “ Ellen 
keeps him in countenance,” earnestly searching the advertise- 
ments of Zhe Times for some employment that might suit him ; 
and wondering, like Zom Pinch, that so many people wanted 
what others offered to supply, yet apparently the parties never 
met. We can fancy him, after a fortnight of these hopes, and 
fears, and expectations had elapsed, writing thus so heartily, 
and honestly, as he ever wrote, to Michael :— 


’ 


“ London, April 4th, 1822. 
My dear Michael, 

Do not be so uneasy about me; Iam in the receipt of a 
weekly stipend, that is, paid weekly, but it is a settled annuity, 
which keeps the pot boiling very well. 

As soon as | was fixed, 1 took up a newspaper, looked over 
the advertisements, saw a new periodical advertised, wrote 
immediately to the proprietors, furnishing some specimens of 
my capability ; was treated with immediate attention, and soon 
engaged, and I am right well pleased with the concern alto- 
gether. 

And now you must praise me, and say that I have not 
succeeded badly at the outset, considering that [ am only an 
lrish country boy. a 

I work hard to be sure, to meet my engagement ; it 1s what 
I expected, and what [ like.—I am not indebted toa single 
introductory letter: this to me is delightful—to work ones 
own way, without incurring obligation, sweetens labour. 

I was at work the second day after I got into a fixed abode. 
| will take amusement, when I can do so consistently with my 
industry : plenty of time for that,—in the mean while, | 0 
it, is it not delightful to feel myself getting on in a strange 
world, by my own efforts alone ? 
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The expanse of travelling has been very great, and the cost 
of living lie re, out of all proportion with Kilkenny. ‘Then why, 
you will say, saddle yourself with a re sponsibility to create 
the expense? My dear Michael, this 1s my answer —L have 
purchased by my outlay, rational happiness, settled habits, 
and a continual stimulus to future exertion. With the mone ) 
I have expended Iam as happy as any fellow can be, in my 
humble sphere. 1 am in excellent health and spirits, My 
appetite may be said to be too voracious for my income,— —and 
further, Illen keeps me in countenance in this respect. 1 go 
to bed early, rise early, drink nothing but water or tea ; work 
with a liking for it, all the day long, and L have my cheerful 
fireside, with a com ipanion thereat whose smile cheers me after 
Wy toil.” 

‘This letter was written inthe month of April, and early im 
the July following a weekly paper, entitled Zhe Literary 
Register, was started, and Baniin was engaged upon its. stall, 
and was also occasionally eniploye “las its editor. This was his 
first step as a literary man ia London, and he believed it to be 
a fortunate one, for it proved to bion that “a country boy” 
might resell had he but ability and industry ; and in reply to 
some anxious questions of Michael’ 8, 1 varding his position and 
prospects, he wrote thus :— 


= London, July : 7th, 1822, 
My Dear Michael, 


Your allectionate queries shall be answe red. J am well oil, 
better then L deserve to be; with a rational prospect of doing 
oy adually belter. Lama mone industrious fellow than L was 
ever belore. Lt is my delight; it agrees with me. My 
health is good ; my domestic be appine: ss equal to my anticipa- 
tion, My time is my own; thatis, | can apportion it as L please, 
CONS: tently with my duties and | patiently and resolutely 
await the coming of events.” 

Amidst all his own cares and wants, he was at this early 
period as anxious to serve a young man, a young Lrishman in 
particular, who needed assistance, as in ‘ofer days, when i the 
te possession of his fame, and of his influence, he aided Gera! 

Griflin with that heart- whole kindness which caused Gerald 
lo write from London to his brother, what should I have doue 
" UL had not met Banim—mark me, that isa man, almost the 
; ! met here 2’ Indeed he was never weary ol assist- 
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ing a needy brother by advice, and by kind words spoken in 
their favor to those who could really advance them; and money 
too, he would give, but he had it rarely to spare: he was not. 
however, inclined to encourage the folly of those who consider 
that London is a city where wealth can be made, in any 
profession, or walk of life, without energy and patience: the 
following letter to Michael gives an amusing account of his 
treatment of a young Irishman who had_ requested his counsel 
and direction,on certain matters connected with a proposed visit 
to london in search of employment, as an apothecaries’ assist- 
ant. ‘The plain good sense of the letter is very deserving of 
the attention of young gentlemen of large aspirations, but small 
experience, who fancy that an Irishman in London is a very 
wonderful and clever fellow, and must excel the natives of 
England or Scotland : Banim wrote thus :— 


“London, August 8th, 1822. 
My Dear Michael, 


Your inclosure from Mr. Mac Gawly is curious: let me 
quote for you; he requests me to enquire into the state of the 
medical profession in London ; and says, ‘ would you have the 
goodness to acquaint me if there are facilities to Irishmen, 
to obtain appointments at the houses of apothecaries?” 

What the deuce! (Lord forgive me) nonsensical work is this 
he gives me todo? By what means am | to make out that 
vaguely generalised study—the state of the medical profession 1n 
London ? What does he, or what can he mean by facilities to 
Irishmen, to become druggists’ assistants? Have they not 
the same facilities possessed by Seotchmen, W elshmen, any 
men? I think 1 would not be serving Mr. Mac Gawly, did | 
induce him to venture over here. Depend on it, he would 
find it hard, even had he every facility, to pound his way 
through the bustling and shouldering of this place of ee 

Banim’s prospects were now becoming brighter ; he ha 
been engaged on other periodicals, through the ability 
which had distinguished his contributions to Zhe Literary 
Register : so far he had been fortunate, but his wife became ill, 
her life was in imminent danger, and in the month of overt 
1822, she was delivered ofastill-born child. ‘These combine 
sorrows were the clouds of his married life ; but yet he bore oF 
against them hopefully, manfully, above all Christianly. hs 
to-day were dark, to-morrow might be sunny, and his life was 
as that shown in the stanza of Shakspere,— 
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“© how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day, 
Which now shows all the beauty of the sun, 

And by-and-by a cloud takes all away.” 


His present griefs and future hopes were thus told by him 
to Michael, and short as the letter is, there shines a noble, 
beautiful heart through every sentiment which it contains :— 


“ London, November 22nd, 1822. 
My dear Michael, 


Ellen has just escaped with her life-—her confinement was 
9 and our lovely little infant came into the world, still- 

orn. My expenses have been great, between nurse, doctor, 
and apothecary.— ButGod has done all for me; notwithstanding 
that | have encountered real difficulties, I may say I enjoy 
absolute comfort. I can put my hand in my pocket for every 
shilling circumstances require, and my purse Is never positively 
empty. 

Conceive how grateful I ought to be to heaven for my real 
independence, hardly earned, but the sweeter for that very 
reason. 

My salary has been increased, and J earn something by 
contributing to other periodicals.” 

Mrs. Banim regained her health very slowly. Constant labor 
of the brain was required from the young husband, that money 
might be procured to meet the increased expenses of his 
wife’s illness) We know nothing more interesting, in the 
whole wide range of literary biography, than the account 
given by Banim, in the following letter to Michael, of his 
position. It is not painful, or disagreeable in its details of 
an honest, poor man’s needs; for the sorrows of the time are 
relieved by the hope, and trust, and content by which he is 
sustained, and he required all his cheerfulness: he wrote in a 
house where his wife lay ill—when his servant lay sick; he wasat 
his desk about fourteen hours each day ; he had “ doctors, 
and their bills, galore; * and now it was that he found the 
usefulness of the stern discipline of the time when he walked 
about the streets for want of a bed, and whistled for his din- 
her. There is a charming, loveable, honest simplicity in the 
confession—that much as he loved a glass of punch, he never has 
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it now ; and one can suppose that as he wrote he recalled 
the happy evenings when with his father, and Michael 
and Mr. Teciedan he sat by “the little octagon table’ 
in the old man’s “ sanctum sanctorum,” when the pleasant 
jokes went round with the bottle ;* and things were somewhat 
changed, for— By the life of Pharaoh, sir, if 1 do not ply and 
teaze the brain, as wool-combers teaze wool, the fire should 
go out, and the spit not turn.” The letter towhich we have 
referred is the following, and was written about a month after 
Mrs. Banim’s premature confinement :— 


“ London, December 22nd 


, 1822. 
My dear Michael, 

[ sit — to reply to two letters of vour’s for which I ain 
in your debt. 

Ellen continues to go on tolerably, though not as rapidly 
as my apis of her sfietadiane led me to h lope. 4 

You say you will favor me with your cordial eriti- 
cisms. My dear brother, you could not more materially serve 
me. [ give you my word, [ throw off all the matters for the 
; Registe r” as I do this letter r, and without half my present 
stimulus or purpose.—L must write—must stuff the gaping 
maw of that weekly glutton, with any thing, to fill it. Pages, 
pages, that is the ery. Well, too well I feel convinced that 
part, ofteu the whole of every packet, I shoot off at the office, 
is bad i agre staff. But gis is my difficulty. 1 have not 
time to hunt for these parts, in order to fix them and avoid 
their repetition. By the life ‘of Pharaoh, sir, if I do not ply 
and teaze the brain, as wool-combers teaze wool, the fire 
should go out, and the spit could not turn. 

Bye-the-bye, Tam held pretty tight at present. My poor 
Ellen is ill, and my very good servant, as if for the purpose 
of adding to my difticulties, has got some confounded stop- 
page in her throat, and is in bed too, not able to swallow. 
Matters have been thus for a week back, and we have doctors 
and their bills galore. To meet the unavoidable increase of 
outlay, Tam obliged to knuckle down to my work, and to 
live close—close, m vyself. You may remember, | sed to 
like a cheerful glass. Not one libation now, even to he 
temperate fireside Bacchus. 1 am m ereat spirits for all that 
[ am always so, thank God for it.” 


* See Inisn Quarterty Review, Vol. LV. No. Lo. 
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These labors here reeorded—this “ teazing the brain,” this 
“knuckling down to his work,” this “ living close, close,” at 
length produced its imevitable results, and the poor, brave 
heart whilst stout as ever, was overcome by tlie necessities of 
the weaker frame—the sword was out wearing the sheath.* 

In the hour of his utmost extremity, at the time when 
Banim most required health and energy, a_ terrible sickness 
settled upon him, the malady of his life began, and to him 


* This over-taxing of the mind, and its effects, are thus vividly painted 
by the Rev. Dr. Newman :— 

‘‘As the great man’s guest must produce his good stories or songs 
at the evening banquet, as the platform orator exhibits his telling facts 
at mid-day, so the journalist lies under the stern obligation of extem- 
porising his lucid views, leading ideas, and nutshell truths for the 
breakfast table. ‘he very nature of periodical literature, broken into 
small wholes, and demanded punctually to an hour, involves this ex- 
tempore philosophy. ‘* Almost all the Ramblers,’ says Loswell of 
Johnson, * were written just as they were wanted for the press; le sent 
a certain portion of the copy of an essay, and wrote the remainder 
while the former part of it was printing.’ Few men have the gifts of 
Johnson, who to great vigour and resource of intellect, when it was 
fairly roused, unitcd a rare common-sense and a conscientious regard tor 
veracity, which preserved him from flippancy or extravagance in writing, 
Few men are Johnsons ; yet how many men at this day are assailed by 
incessuit demands on their mental powers, which only a productiveness 
like his could suitably supply! There is a demand for a reckless 
originality of thought, and a sparkling plausibility of argument, which 
he would have despised, even if he could have displayed ; a deniand for 
crude theory and unsound philosophy, rather than none at all. Itisa 
sort of repetition of the ‘ Quid novi ?’ of the Areopagus, and it miust 
have an answer. Men must be found, who can treat, wiiere it is neces- 
sury, like the Athenian Sophist, de omni scibili, 

‘Grammaticus, Rhetor, Geometres, Pictor, Aliptes, 
Augur, Sechanobates, Medicus, Magus, omnia novit. 


! am speaking of such writers with a feeling of real sympathy for 
men who are under the rod of a cruel slavery. 1 have never been in such 
circumstances myself, nor in the temptations which they involve ; but 
most men who have had to do with composition, must know the distress 
Which at times it occasions them to have to write—a distress sometimes 
so keen and so specific, that it resembics nothing else tuaa bodily pain. 

hat pain is the token of the wear and tear of mind ; aad ii works 
doue comparatively at leisure involve such mental fatigue and exhaus- 
tion, what must be the toil of those whose intellects are to be flaunted 
daily betore the public in full dress, and that dress ever new and varied, 
and spun, like the silk-worm’s, out of themscives!”—See ‘ Discourses 
on the Scope and Nature of University Education. Addressed to the 
Catholies of Dublin.” By John Henry ‘Newman, D D., President of the 
Cathohe Unive rsity of Ireland, and Priest of the Oratory of St Philip 
Neri. Dublin: Duffy. 1852. Pretace, p. xxvi. We quote this boos 


merely for the particular passage above given. 
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the awful truth of Cowper's lines was taught by a fierce 
discipline of agony— ’ 


‘Read ye that run the awful truth, 
With which T charge my page ; 
A worm is in the bud of youth, 
And at the root of age.” : 


Early in the year 1823 the racking pains which had afflicted 
him during the twelve months succeeding the death of Anne 
D——, returned with all their violence.* 

The tortures which he endured, in head and limbs, were 
increased by the thought that a delicate wife was now 
dependent upon him for support, and, as a 


“ Sorrow’s crown of sorrow,” 


his physician ordered an entire cessation of all literary employ- 
ments. ‘This was a woful sentence. It meant that he must 
consign himself to beggary—or become, with his wife, a bur- 
then upon his father, to whom it had been his earnest hope 
that he might, at no distant period, be an assistance. All 
was dark and gloomy around him now, and at the very time 
too when success seemed to be within his grasp. The des- 
pondency of his first sickness returned: no hope—no rest— 
pain by day—pain by night—pain even in dreams—and waking 
hours but offering objects to rend the heart,—for as time 
passed on, he fancied that his position with the publishers and 
the readers became weaker and more uncertain. | 

Ile wrote at length to his father informing him of his posi- 
tion, and stating that he feared he should be forced to claim 
the shelter of his roof for himself and for his wife ; to whom 
could he fly from pain and want, but to those for whom every 
pulse of his heart had ever beat warmly, in the dawn of fame 
and manhood as in the days of hopeful, dreaming, loving youth. 

Ile was, however, spared the sorrow of this return to Kil- 
kenny. With rest, and skilful medical attendance he was, after 
the lapse of some months, restored to health—and with the 
first indication of its return, he thus, with a buoyant spin, 
writes to his father :— 

“We are wrong to anticipate twenty cloudy days, because 
one is overcast—Praises be to heaven, I am better and likely to 
mend—My Sangrado frightened himself and frightened me, and 


* See laish QuarTERLY Review, Vol. [V. No. 14. p. 300. 
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I terrified you all at home too much—I must not, however, 
write so constantly; I must devote four hours per diem to 
exercise, for some time.” 

Whilst writing thus hopefully of his health, his means of 
support were much diminished. He was unable to spend 
sufficient time at his desk to keep up his connection with the 
periodical press as in the days before his illness, and therefore 
he was forced to endure many wants, many privations. Lut, 
as usual, he hoped, and as his connection with the weekly press 
decreased, he became a more regular, and better paid contributor 
to the monthlies. This circumstance was advantageous to him 
in one very important particular—his work was no longer task 
work, filling stuff, struck off for the printer, and against time, 
and he had therefore leisure to produce papers of a more finish- 
ed, and more carefully written character. With recovered 
health he changed his residence from 7 Amelia Place to 13 
Brompton Grove, where he had for neighbours, in Grove House, 
first William Wilberforce, and secondly William Jerdan, the 
well known editor of Zhe Literary Gazette.* 

His leisure, shortly after taking possession of these lodgings, 
was rendered still greater by the termination of Zhe Literary 
Register, which closed its publication with the 44th number, 
in May, 1823. 

With leisure came back the old love of dramatic poetry, and 
amidst his other occupations he found time to compose a tragedy 
which he entitled Zhe Prodigal. The plot was well conceived, 
the situations most effective, and the language was glowing, yet 
vigorous. ‘The chief character, Ze Prodigal, resolves to murder 
his father; he is led on by passion ; the perpetration of the crime 
is checked by remorse, and in the moment of committal the 
foul design is abandoned. Zhe Prodigal was accepted at 
Drury Lane Theatre, and parts were cast for Kean and Young. 

Banim had just succeeded in getting his tragedy accepted 
when there arrived to him from the county Limerick, bearing a 
letter of introduction, a healthy-looking, handsome youth, who 
had come to London to seek his fortune and to secure his fame 
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* No. 13, Brompton Grove was lately occupied by a stone-mason. 
Gerald Griffin succeeded Banim in these lodgings, which are separated 
from Grove House only by Hermitage Lane—which takes its name from 
lhe Hermitage—the house occupied by Madame Catalani, during her 
residence in England. It was, after she left it, converted into a private 
‘unatic asylum. 
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by the sale or re presentation of two traged Cs, which he « irried 
th him from bis native place -1t was poor Crerald Grillin 
rcTLUS nal hop but POW as little of London or the 
booksellers as did Parson Adams when he commenced that fay, 
ous journey to the city to negociate the sale of his two volumes 
ofsermons. CGinflin had found much difficulty in discovering 
Hanim’s residence, and whilst seeking it heheard from anac juaine 
tance that Banim hadatragedy in rehearsalat Drury Lane, entitled 
Thi Prodijal,and thus, even before the future friends had spoken, 
one of Gerald’s hopes was crushed—e had a tragedy in his 
trunk, and which he had called The Prodigal Son. At length 
the two poets met,and Griffin,in a letter to his brother William, 
thus deseribes their interview :— 
* London, Dee, 29, 1523. 


) 


My Dear Wilham—I mentioned to you a few days since, 
that T had seen Banim. — L dined with him on Thursday ; there 
were Mrs Banim,and an Trish gentleman, and we had a pleasant 
evening enough. tle had read Aguire twice. He went over 
it scene by scene with me, and pointed out all the passages li 
dishked. He then gave me Ins candid opinion, which was, 
that after making those alterations, the play ought to be accept- 
ed, and to succeed, le gave it very high praise indeed, 
especially the third and fourth aets, which he said could not be 
better. Parts of the others he found fault with. The piece 
would not sulfer by the loss of those passages, as he thought 
the acts too long. He recommended me to persevere im writing 
for the stage, and af tL did SO, to forswear roses, dewdrops, anil 
sunbeams for ever. The fate of the unfortunate Vespers of 
Palermo told me this before. Poetry is not listened to on the 
stage here. [could not on the whole, have expected Bani 
io act a more friendly or generous part than he has done. On 
the second day IT called on him, (Saturday) he made me stop 
to dinner. L put the direct question to him, whether from 
what he had seen it was his real opinion that I should be suc- 
cessful as a dramatist. Tis reply was, that he thought I had 
every claim, and since | had dealt so candidly with him, he 
advised me to write On, and that he would do every thing fol 
any meee L wished to bring forward, that he would do if 1 was 
hisown. With re pect to the present piece, he advised me to 
leave win ®**® s hands until he sends it to me, and not call 
or Waite to lam. tf he knows any thing of him, he says he 
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will keep and play it. Tam very sorry I did not see Banim 
first. In that case T should long since have known its fate, as 
he could have procured me an answer from the committee in 
ten days. With regard to his present views, he has placed me 
on my honour not to breathe a word of them, therefore on that 
subject L can say nothing; but I may talk of the Prodigal Son, 
as | had before heard of it. You recollect [ mentioned the 
coincidence in name with a play of mine. I asked him about 
it. He showed me sketches of it in his note book. The story 
is the same and the scene is laid in the same place, so that all 
my fine visions are knocked on the head there. He also lent 
me part of another manuscript tragedy of his which will come 
out at Covent Garden, in which | found the counterpart of my 
character of Canabe. Is not this vexatious? but enough of 
theatricals as Lucy calls them. It would be a great advantage 
to me if I could keep my lodgings for some time, as with such 
a friend as Banim, acquainted in the first literary cireles in 
London, and willing to give me every assistance in his power, 
there can be little doubt of eventual success. He is in high 
estimation at the theatres, and says he will procure me an an- 
swer immediately, to any piece I wish to present. He has Jent 
me anew French tragedy, which was sent him by Talina, a 
very fine piece as far as L have read.”* 

Banim’s regard for Griffints interest did not cease here. 
The letters of this unhappy man of genius are every where 
filled with acknowledgments of his kindness towards him, 
He advised him in his literary ventures. Gerald writes to his 
brother William, in February 1824, “ Banim is very kind to 
me, On my calling on him, he urged me to alter ‘Aguire’ in 
those passages he pointed out, and told me that he still 
persevered in his opinions of it: that there were scenes in it, 
Which for stage effect, and every requisite, could not be better.” 
Again, he writes: “Thad a visit from Banim the other day. 
What with the delays and disappointments [ have met since | 
came here, it is only his encouragement, and his friendship, 
that keep hope alive.” “ Banim's friendship I find every day 
sowing more ardent, more cordial if possible.” 

hus this true-souled Irishman acted. [fe did not fear a 


nval—]He suggests improvements In Griffin’s plays; “ Banim 
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see“ Life of Gerald Griffin, Kaq. By his Brother. London ; 
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made me an offer the other day, which will be of more im- 
mediate advantage than the tragedy, inasmuch as [ need not 
abide the result. He desired me to write a piece for the 
Mnglish Opera House. When I have it finished he will in. 
troduce me to Mr. Arnold of Golden Square, the proprietor, 
who is his friend, and get me immediate money for it without 
waiting its performance. Banim offers me many introductions, 
He is acquainted with Tom Moore, Campbell, Ugo Foscolo, 
and others of celebrity. Wat woutp I wave pone w I 
HAD NoT FOUND Banim? [| SHOULD NEVER BE TIRED OP 
TALKING ABOUT AND THINKING OF Banim. Mark me! 
HE IS & MAN-——-THE ONLY ONE I Have mer since I nave 
LEFT IRELAND, ALMOST.” 

Whilst thus active in kindness and good offices to his young 
friend, Banim was pushing his own way in the world, He 
had become the chief adviser of Thomas Arnold, the proprietor 
of the English Opera House, and contributed many operatic 
pieces to the establishment. These were but the things of an hour 
and are now forgotten; but to the close of his connexion 
with Mr. Arnold he found him liberal, honorable, and a 
steady friend. ie 

He had commenced in 1828, the composition of his in- 
tended novel, and had written to Michael, urging him to 
hasten in the completion of his story, which was, as had been 
agreed upon, to form a portion of the volumes. Michael had 
little time to devote to literary pursuits, From morning 
till night he was engaged behind his father’s counter, and in 
literary composition he had_ had, since leaving school, no 
yractice beyond drawing up a business account, or writing 4 
fetter to John. But John had praised his talent as a story- 
teller, had askedhim to write atale for the forthcoming work ; 
and as John, a judge of those things—a literary man m0 
—had approved his efforts thus, he determined to make the 
required attempt. 

But how was the attempt to be made? He could not 
start from a customer to write down the thought of the 
moment; but when did genius ever fail in expedient ; 
Michael Banim had naturally a good memory ; his story was ~ 
founded on facts ; and accordingly whilst he was behind the 
counter, with busy hands discharging al 
duties of a shop-man in a country town, his 
at work, weaving the scenes of his narrative, a 
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nd when he 
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retired tohis room at night, he committed the already formed 
scenes to paper, and the early morning generally found him 
clothing his thoughts in words, and thus the powerful story 
entitled Crohoore of The Bill Hook, was composed and written. 

The first portion of the manuscript was transmitted to 
John for perusal, late in the year 1823. By return of post, a 
letter of praise and thanks was written to Michael, entreaties 
for more were pressingly urged. ‘lhe progress of the com- 
position was necessarily slow, but scrap by scrap it was for- 
warded; and as had been agreed upon, John’s portion of the 
work, Zhe Fetches and John Doe, were sent to Michael, each 
brother acting as critic tothe other, and thus the nom de 
plume, Zales By The O'Hara Family, was in every point a 
reality—John taking the name ded O'Hara, Michael as- 
suming that of Barnes O'Hara. 

The brothers commenced their joint tales in 18238, and 
during the succeeding twelve months, John’s letters are 
chiefly devoted to criticism upon his own and his brother's 
contributions to the series. Amongst these letters, the 
following is the most important. It extends to fourteen 
pages of very closely written letter paper, and in our mind 
contains the whole principle of the novelist’s art. It is valuable 
not alone to the young novelist, as teaching him how to write, 
but it is equally useful to the critic and to the reader, as 
it teaches them how to judge and how to appreciate. It was 
carefully considered, and although commenced on the 2nd of 
May, 1824, was not concluded until the 4th of June following. 
It should be borne in mind that the letter is not a didactic essay, 
but isa friendly communication addressed to Michael, and is 
meant to convey true principles rather than to exhibit a finished 
style. The letter is remarkable also as being the production 
of aman only in his twenty-sixth year, yet showing a knowledge 
of the sources of all the secrets of construction which have ren- 
dered the novelsof Scott and Galt so famous, becauseso life-like. 

- This letter, too, is important, as it gives the writer’s impres- 
sions of his literary brethren. He had fallen into the com- 
mon error of supposing, or assuming that literary men are 
exactly what their peculiar styles of composition might lead 
one to suppose them: just as many visitors of the theatre 
assume the tragedian to be a grave, austere man ; and fancy 
the comedian is all fun and jokes, when in the quietude of 
private life, 
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The passage in the letter which refers to W ashington [rving 
Is extremely interes ting, as tt shows that the opinion tormed by 
Banim of his 0 odniess of heart, in 1824, was fully supported 
by the testimony recorded by Moore in L821, Banim 
writes :—‘* L have had opportunities of coming into close 
contact with Geoffrey Crayon, he is natural as his sketches— 
aman who would play mith a child on a carpet.” 

How exquisitely this passage, in italics, supports an entry 
in Moore’s Miary, relating to Irving. Moore and “ Bessy” 
have resolved, in the year 1821, whilst residing | hear Paris, 
to give a children’s ball in honor of “ little Tom’s” birth-day. 
The children, in dancing, have shaken the floor in some parts 
of the room, and what follows is thus described by 
Moore :— 

“ Our dance to the pi ino-forte was very gay, and not the 
less so, for the floor giving way in sundry places ; a circle of 
chalk was drawn round one hole, Dr. Younge was placed 
sentry over another, and whenever there was a new crash, 
the general laugh at the heavy foot that produced it caused 
more merriment than the solidest floor in Paris could have 
given birth to. Sandwiches, negus, and champaigue crowned 
the night, and we did not separate until four in tlie morning. 
Irving s humour began to break out as the floor broke im, and 
he was much more himself than ever 1 have seen hin.” 

‘lhe letter is as follows :— 


«© London, May 2nd, 1824. 
My dear Michael, 
I have read attentively, and with the greatest pleasure, the 


as Il 
portion of the tale you sent me by J. aT , ne ar as r 
goes, | pronounce thi at you have been successful. Here an 





¢, 
there, | have marked such particular criticisms as salen me, 
n 
and them you may note by referring to the margin. ene 
seve esi 

vou the MSS. of my tale, and I request your a 
S iis 


eriucisms ; seratch, cut, and condemn at your pleasure. : 
is the first copy. Looking over it, | perceive many patts tha 
are bad; send it back when you can, with every oct 
you are capable of making. ‘Read it for the w hole family 10 
solemn conclave. Let father, mother, Joanna and yourse!! 


as Moore, 
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sit in judgment on it, and send me all your opinions 
sincerely given. 

| have met some eminent literary characters lately, and, 
many of whom I had formed high notions, fall far short 
of my expectations. 

[ will say no more about these ; and at your peril keep my 
gossip to yourself, tap! hap! it is dangerous to meddle 
with edged tools; a chip, from an angry homme de lettres, 
would cut deep. 

[ have had opportunities of coming into close contact with 
Geoflry Crayon; he is as natural as bis sketehes—a man 
who would play with a child on the carpet, and one of the 
few literateurs | have known, whose face and character are in 
sincere keeping with his talents. 

| have found, that to write fine and enthusiastic passages 
ina book ; to deify virtue and honor, and melt with pathos, 
it is not always necessary to havea heart. Genius is frequently 
the artificer ; mimicing rich feelings and warmth of soul, while 
the writer may be cold and vicious. Put it out of your head, 
that genius and worth always go hand in hand ; the reverse, 
it has been my lot to know, alas! too often. 

To return again to your tale. ‘Two of the personages do 
not stand out sufficiently from the canvass. Aim at dis- 
tinc ness and at individuality of character. Open Shakespeare, 
and read a play of his, then turn to the list of dramatis 
persone, and see and feel what he has done in this way. 

Of a dozen characters, each is himself alone. Look about 
you; bring to mind the persons you have known, call them 
up before you; select and copy them. Never giv@ a person 
an action to do, who is not a legible individual. Make that a 
tule, and [ think it ought to be a primary rule with novel 
Writers, 

Suppose one was to get a sheet of paper ; draw up thereon 
a hst of persons, and after their names, write down what kind 
of human beings they shall be, leaving no two alike, and not 
one generalised or undrawn. After Shakespeare, Scott is the 
great master-hand of character, and hence, one of his sources 
of great power. ‘To shew you clearly what [ mean; not a 
Creature we ever met in our father’s penetralia, resembled the 
other, _ There might be somewhat of a conventional, outward 
RAN arising from their pursuits, habits, and amuse- 

$s being similar; but each was, notwithstanding, distinct. 
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I think that in writing a tale, every character in it should 
be drawn from nature. It is impossible all should be absolute 
originals. Human nature being the same, in all ages, and jn 
all climes, it cannot be hoped now-a-days, that a writer can 
be the discoverer of a new character. It can be no more 
than the same dough, somewhat differently shaped. Habits 
of country, habits of station, habits of any kind, will diversify ; 
but human nature is the same now that it ever was. I say 
one can scarcely draw an original character; but I say, draw 
like nature ; no matter what kind of nature you draw from, 
provided that the likeness be not that of a disgusting object. 
After all, there is nothing common-place in nature. 

Since I am on this, I may as well tell you, how as I think, 
character ought to be marked. Apart from propriety of 
language and thought, fit words and fit ideas for each person, 
(and by the way lift up both your hands, and wonder how 
Shakespeare makes his people walk before you without any 
other means) character can be indited, by portraits of the face 
and person, with allusion to the expression and conformation 
of both; by painting dress, by describing gait, motion, 
gesticulation, and by the tone of the voice sometimes. I here 
purposely omit the downright easy way of telling us at once, 
that a man isa good, or a wicked fellow. If you sharpen 
your eye and ear on these points, I see you are pretty sharp 
already, you can, either from your recollections, or present 
and future study, in society, and among men and women, 
every hour in the day, gain truth, and conviction, and pleasure. 

If either of us could only delineate the peculiarities we 
daily witness in those we meet, success would be the result. 
All will appreciate a likeness ; and the artist who can convinee 
every beholder, that he has transferred to his canvass, each 
peculiar mark of the individual he paints, will be praised, and 
he deserves it. 

For example, only draw well for me in a novel, little round- 
paunched, puffing Rogerson M , who used to lament so 
pathetically over the hardships of a soldier’s life, when as 
member of his yeomanry corps, he was ordered to mount 
guard. Give me the clinging of his wife and daughters 
round their unwieldy, asthmatic warrior, as he issued forth, to 
sit all night before a good fire in the tholsel of one 
and drink his punch to give him valour. No enemy witiin 





forty miles of him, and he, doughty hero, physically unable to 
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raise his ponderous musquet to his shoulder, were twenty 
rebel pikes coming full tilt against his wizend. 

Many of his brothers in arms occur to my mind just now. 
Johnny M , the linen draper, who bore no good will to 
the house of Hanover, ‘ being Protestants,’ but who, to 
escape the very improbable fate, of being hanged as a papist 
on the permanent gallows at the gaol door, put on the King’s 
livery and groaned and sweated beneath the King’s firelock— 
Johnny M , whose ‘ quick march’ was a gouty trot, and 
who would not, in obedience to orders, or by persuasion, put 
a bullet into his gun, lest, in his own words, ‘It might hurt 
somebody.’ 

Paint for me to the life, our old parish priest, Father 
O'Donnell, hat, wig, jock .coat, worsted stockings, shoe 
buckles, as he appeared and spoke, when he patted our heads, 
and approved of our proficiency in catechism. 

Give me Tom Guinn, hat, gaiters, watch, pipe, and his horn 
tinder box ; his peculiar jokes, his frequent big words, and 
his gurgling laugh at his own conceits. For a reckless bully, 
boy and man, remember Michael B——. I might, but I will 
not here, increase the list. 

Get fourteen or fifteen of any of the persons you ever knew ; 
put them into scenes favourable to their pecularities, their in- 
dividualities can be exemplified, without straining after the 
point ; in proper situations, set them talking for themselves ; by 
their own word of mouth, they will denote their own character, 
better than any description from your pen ; thus will you 
dramatise your tale, and faithful drama is the life and soul 
of novel writing. Plot is an inferior consideration to drama, 
though still it is a main consideration. 

Do not say that I am dictatorial, or that I consider you to 

be a subject for a drilling ; but let us unaffectedly compare 
notes as often as we can, and both will be benefited. 
_ This long letter of mine is a disjointed affair, taken up from 
time to time as I find opportunity ; all the remarks are thrown 
in a hurried, and of course disarranged way together, but you 
will, for my sake, endeavour to reduce them to method. 

A few words more, as to the mode of studying the art of 
hovel writing. Read any first-rate production of the kind, 
with a note book. When an author forces you to feel with 

im, or whenever he produces a more than ordinary degree 
of pleasure, or when he startles you—stop and try how he 
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has done it; see if it be by dialogue, or by picture, or by 
description, or by action. Fully comprehend his method’: 
his means for the effect, and note it down ; write down all 
such impressions. Enumerate these, and see how many go 
to make the combined interest of one book. Observe, by 
contrasting characters, how he keeps up the balance cf 
the familar, and the marvellous, humorous, serious, and 
romantic. 

This would not be imitation, it would be study ; what. 
I will venture to say, great men have done with their pre- 
decessors—what painters do in the study of their art.” 

Whilst thus directing his brother, he was anxiously en- 
gaged in various literary employments, and all his leisur 
was given up to the construction, and composition of his 
portion of the tales. His wife’s health was still very weak, 
and was a cause of constant anxiety. Ile had, as his own 
ailments decreased, commenced anew that over-taxing mental 
labor which had before affected him so disastrously,—and 
again the painsof head and limbs returned, and once more li 
was forced to lay aside his pen ; on this occasion, however, the 
attack, although fully as violent as either of the former, 
was not of so long continuance, and when again at Ins desk 
he was gay and hopeful as ever,—and he wrote to his father 
thus :— Tam snug : calculating hike a spider in his corner. 
An unlucky simile by the way, in every respect—save th 
curious perseverance of the insect.” 

This illness had, like the other attacks, rendered lim, as lie 
said, “ tight ;”’ but he no longer thought of seeking a reiuge at 
home, as his reputation was now fuliy established with the 
publishers of serials ; and in Arnold he had a judicious, yel 
kind friend. His ehsief care still arose from thie ill health o! 
his wife—and hoping that this might pass away, and thal 
with time he might, by his own genius, gain a competeic) 
suflicient for the support. of all whom he loved, he wrote te 
following letter to Michael ; it is creditable not alone to the 
writer, but to all whose names are mentioned in it :-— 


| 4a 
‘© Zondon, June 2nd, 1824. 


My dear Michael. 

My poor Ellen is improving. My anxiety is principay, 
on her account, and she repays me by a 
thought, that if knapsacked with a responsibility, 
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be deaf or negligent to or of my duties, and I trust I have 
sroved that this opinion of myself was not self-flattery. 

That my dear Ellen, and my dear Joanna, should live to- 
gether in love and unity, ismy great wish and my hope too. To 
see them working, or reading, or making their womanly fuss 
near me, and under my roof, and mutually tolerating and 
helping each other, and never talking loud. And my mother, 
my dear, dear mother, sitting in her arm chair looking at them, 
with her old times placid smile ; and my father and you doing 
whatever you liked. ‘Tush ! Perhaps this is foolish and utopian 
of me. Yet we must live together: that is the blessed truth. 
Such a set of people were not born to dwell asunder. And, 
perhaps, the old times would come back again after all. 
What is the reason, Lask, that, after a little while, we should 
not club our means, and dwell, as Mr. Owen preaches, in one 
big house, every mother’s son and daughter of us; and have 
good feeling, good taste, and economy presiding over us? 
More unlikely things have happened. After the world is 
seen, it does not bear to be gaped at every day; and the 
only true aim of a rational creature ought to be, humble in- 
dependence on any scale, and thie interchange of those little 
and tireless amiabilities, that in a loving, and virtuous, and 
temperate circle, make life indeed worth living for—to 
me. And without these life is a compulsion; a necessity to 
breathe without enjoyment—to sweat without a reward.” 

These longings for home life were but day dreams: the 
visions of that cloud-land future of which we all, at times, catch 
glimpses, but into whose happy valley we seldom enter. 

Althongh these intended kindnesses to his family were but 
things of the future, there were kindnesses of the present to be 
performed, and of these Griffin was still the object. They were 
fast friends, and Banim consulted him frequently upon the 
merits and demerits of the tales, as the brothers proceeded in 
the work ; and yet a coldness, for a time, checked the growth of 
their friendship, and might have destroyed it for ever but 
that each was good and true in heart. It was not a quarrel, 
rather a misunderstanding commencing through some apparent 
slight done to Banim, and increased by Griffin's morbid 
delicacy, and horror of patronage. Of the causes of this 
misunderstanding we gather the following facts, from various 
letters appearing in Griffin’s Life by his brother :— 

“The looking for lodgings, for an engagement, and several 
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other matters took up my time so entirely, that I was com- 
pelled to break an appointment I had made with Banim, that 
| would call on him for a particular purpose—to have my 
criticism as he did me the honour to say—on a work which 
he is sending to the press, and which so far as I have read, 
is really a delightful performance. The consequence was, 
when I did call, it had been sent off, and though his manner 
was as friendly as ever, I could see that what he considered 
the neglect had somewhat cooled him. I could not explain 
then, and I perceived that he thought the apology I did 
mi ike, a very lame one indeed. However, I did explain after 
nearly three weeks absence, and received two or three days 
since a letter full of kindness and friendship ; in short every 
thing that 1 could wish. 1 should almost like to transcribe 
part of it here; it would so fully show you what manner of 
man he is.” In another letter of a later date he says: ‘ You 
ask me of my dramatic prospects. I have done nothing—I 
could do nothing i in them while [ was prevented frow ec: alling 
on Banim, my kind, my true friend, which IL have not done 
these two months. The restraint in this instance is absolute 
torture to me, when I consider what a cold return 1 must 
appear to make to his most friendly and pressing invitations, 
Since I wrote last I have heard or scen nothing of him.” 
‘‘T cannot tell you here the many, many instances in which 
Banim has shown his friendship since I wrote last; let it 
suflice to say, that he is the sincerest, heartiest, most disin- 
terested being that breathes. His fire-side is the only one 
where | enjoy anything like social life, or home. I go out 
occasionally man evening, and talk or read for some hours ; ; or 
have a bed and leave next day.” 

So far we can understand the kindness of Banim, and 
Griflin’s hearty appreciation of it, but when the latter had been, 
as he stated, two months absent from Brompton Grove, Banim 
thought that some serious obstacle must have interposed 
to cause so long an estrangement. Ile accordingly sought 
Grillin’s residence, and with much difficulty disc covered it— 

‘a small room in some obscure court near St. Paul’s. ” Gniffin 
was out; Banim called again next day, and with no better sue- 
cess ; end upon questioning the landlady as to the apparent cir 
cumstances of her Jodger, he was shocked at finding that war 
was badly dressed, still more poorly fed, in low spirits, and rarely 
going abroad by day, fearing to encounter hisacquaintances in his 
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pitiable condition. It was low enough, and Gerald, afterwards, 
in a letter to his father and mother, described its horrors :— 

“Tt was then I set about writing for those weekly publica- 
tions; all of which, except the Literary Gazette, cheated me 
abominably. Then, finding this to be the case, [ wrote for the 
great magazines. My articles were generally inserted ; but on 
calling for payment—seeing that | was a poor, inexperienced 
devil, there was so much shufiling and shabby work that it 
disgusted me, and I gave up the idea of making money that 
way. I now lost heart for every thing ; got into the cheapest 
lodgings I could make out, and there worked on, rather to 
divert my mind from the hornble gloom that I felt growing 
on me in spite of myself, than with any hope of being remu- 
nerated. ‘This, and the recollection of the expense I had put 
William to, and the fears—that every moment became con- 
viction—that I should never be enabled to fulfil his hopes or 
my own expectations, all came pressing together upon my 
mind and made me miserable. <A thousand, and a thousand 
times | wished that I could lie down quietly and die at once, 
and be forgotten for ever. But that, however, was not to be 
had for the asking. I don’t think I left any thing undone 
that could have changed the course of affairs, or brought me 
a little portion of the good luck that was going on about me ; 
but good luck was too busy elsewhere. I can hardly describe 
to you the state of mind I was in at this time, It was not an 
indolent despondency, for I was working hard, and I am now 
—and it is only now—receiving money for the labour of those 
dreadful hours. I used not to sce a face that | knew, and 
alter sitting writing all day, when I walked in the streets in 
the evening it actually seemed to me as if J was of a different 
species altogether from the people about me.” * 

These painful circumstances were sufficient to sour the mind 
ofany man; and, doubtless, Griffin looked on all the world 
around him with disgust, whilst Banim, rising in fame, saw, 
as indeed he ever saw, save when racked by pain, only the 
bright side of life. He returned to Brompton Grove, from 
the poor lodging of his friend; he wrote to him kindly, and 
openly, yet delicately, offering pecuniary aid freely, as he had 
already offered and given the assistance of his counsel and of 
his influence, and Gerald, the kindest, fondest, most patient 
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soul, in all the suffering, enduring thousands of the great 
struggling city in which he lived, was so warped from his own 
proper self, as to reply coldly, and abruptly, and with a harsh 
refusal, to an offer which sprang, as he then thought, from prag- 
matic and impertinent officiousness. The coolness was, however, 
but for theday: Griffin hardly knew why he deemed himself 
offended. As his biographer writes :—“ It seems to have 
been a mystery even to himself, if we may judge by the 
following introductory sonnet to ‘Suil Dhuv,’ one of the “Tales 
of the Munster Festivals,’ in which he evidently alludes to it. 
There is something affecting in the little pleading allusion he 
makes to his struggles and ill success, and in the humble 
confessing spirit in which the sonnet is written. It would 
appear too, from the first of those passages which I have 
marked by itales, that there was nothing in Mr. Banim’s 
manner of conferring the favour, that in Gerald’s opinion could 
at all justify the mode of its rejection :— 


I bold not out my hand in grateful love, 
Because ye were my friend, where friends were few, 
Nor in the pride of conscious truth, to prove 
The heart ye wronged and doubted, yet was true — 
It is that while the close and blinding veil, 
That youth and blissful ignorance had cast 
Around mine inward sight, is clearing fast 
Before its strengthening vision—while the scale 
Falls from mine eye-balls, and the gloomy stream 
Of human motive, whitening in my view, 
Shews clear as dew showers in the grey morn beam, 
While hearts and acts, whose impulse seemed divine, 
Put on the grossness of an earthlier hue, 
I still can gaze and deeply still can honour thine. 


II. 


Judge not your friend by what he seemed, when Fate, 

Had crossed him in his chosen—cherished aim, 
When spirit-broken—battled —moved to hate 

The very kindness that but made his shame 
More self induced. He rudely turned aside 

In bitter——hopeless agony from all, 

Alike-—-of those who mocked or mourned his fall, 
And fenced his injured heart in lonely pride. 
Wayward and sullen as suspicion’s soul! 

To his own mind he lived a mystery— 

Rut now the heavens have changed —the vapours roll 
Far from his heart, and in his solitude, 

While the fell night-mares of his spirit flee, 

He wakes to weave for thee a tale of joy renewed.” 


Whilst these events were occurring Banim had disappoint: 
ments, and sources of uneasiness, quite as depressing as or 
His tragedy, Zhe Prodigal, ha 
yin the year 1823; the 
“oreat Edmund 
Such, 
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however, was not the fact: Kean had grown fastidious in his 
parts, and thus it became a matter of impossibility to produce 
the piece at Drury Lane; and Banim, being unwilling to 
risk its success with less able performers, withdrew it from the 
hands of the manager, and it was never afterwards offered for 
representation. He thus states the causes of its nonpro- 
duction, in a letter to his father and mother, and it is worthy 
of notice, that even with the depressing fact before him—that 
his play was unacted not through want of merit, but because 
the chief performer wrangled about his part, the letter is 
in the following uncomplaining style :— 


“ London, June 16, 1824. 
My dear Father and Mother, 


Since | had the pleasure to write you some account of my 
theatrical progress, other revolutions have come round, 

Mr. Kean, after accepting his part in my tragedy of ‘The 
Prodigal,’ and attending with the other performers, to two 
readings, has declared that he will Appear in no new play 
which does not give him one superior character. Such is the 
statement made to me, whether it be true, or but partially 
true, | cannot positively determine. 

After some difficulty I have succeeded in withdrawing the 
play from the hands of Mr, Elliston of Drury Lane, and ex- 
pect to have it brought out at Covent Garden, the two principal 
characters to be played by Charles Kemble and Mr, Young. 
In better hands they could not be. 

T could give you a specimen of green-room jealousies and 
contentions, that might be amusing, and [ may do so at some 
other time.” 

A letter was brought to Michael by the same post which 
bore the last, and in it Banim thus relates the ill success of 
Sheridan Knowles’ play, Caius Graceus, and recounts the diffi- 
culty which he, himself, experienced in obtaining the manuscript 
of The Prodigal from Elliston. 

© London, June 16, 1824. 
My dear Michael, 


Caius Graccus did not deserve its fate. The author, as | 
learn, submitted to have his production cooked in the green- 
toom—and after the cookery it was ‘dished’—to use a cant, 
signifying that it had been made unpalatable. 

I called on the manager for my MSS. ‘Oh! yes, yes, 
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certainly,’ he said, ‘to-morrow; don’t for the life of me know 
where to lay hand on it. But to-morrow. On the morrow 
accompanied by a friend, [ met Mr. & n; he expressed i 
willingness to give up the play, ‘but really, and indeed, did 
not look it out since.’ Then don't trouble yourself, I said 
I have another copy, somewhere. I think I can find that— 
‘Oh! for the world, would not give you such a job—I’ll send 
it to-morrow.’ I walked off, and made another perfect copy, 
which | have now ready for Covent Garden.” 

‘The play was not produced at Covent Garden, and though 
it was considered by those who read it as the most admirable 
of all Banim’s dramatic pieces, though he appears to have 
prized it highly himself, preserving it with especial care, even 
to within a few months of his death, yet after a most careful and 
anxious search amongst his papers, no trace of it can now be 
discovered, 

He still worked closely at the Imsh stories ; and continually 
incited Michael to hasten with his portion. He criticized, 
advised and encouraged the latter, and as a specimen of the 
style in which these letters were written, we insert the following 
letter :— 





“« London, July 10th, 1824. 
My dear Mike, 


I think I recognise your tithe-proctor, Peery Clancey, 
the portrait is so accurate I could not mistake the gentle. 
man. Your next door neighbour, Mickle Ryan, is your original, 
and you have not outstepped nature, or misrepresented facts, 
in the slightest degree. 

You have given some of my people a good castigation ; 
you have frightened me in fact, and almost made me hope- 
less of them. Don’t spare one of them, however—better you 
should deal with them, than critics of less bowels or humanity. 

You must adopt my amendment. ‘The woman, singing 
the keenthecawn, must be the mother of Terence, not his 
wife; kill his wife, I decree her death; by slaying her, you give 
a very rational increased incentive to the wretched widower's 
thirst for vengeance. 

You tell me you intend to cut off the proctor’s ears : shice 
them close to his head by all means: do not leave a shred : 
no honest man will say that he does not deserve the crop- 


ping.” 
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His wife’s ill health, and a slight attack of his own pains, 
were again pressing upon his slender resources ; and being un- 
willing to delay his task, the completion of the tales, by entering 
into any new engagements with publishers, he earnestly and 
anxiously endeavoured to discover some means by which his 
purse might be replenished speedily, without much labor or 
delay. His last sovereign had dwindled to half; his credit he 
did not wish to test, and with ideas quickened, by what John 
Taylor quaintly calls, ‘* Wit’s whetstone, Want,” he resolved 
to correct, and offer to the publishers, a series of miscellaneous 
essays which he had, from time to time, composed, and which 
now swelled to the proportions of an octavo volume. He 
arranged the manuscript for inspection in a few hours, and 
early the following worning set out in search of a purchaser. 
He valued the papers lightly, and his hope of finding a 
publisher willing to buy them was almost forlorn. Mrs. Banim 
spent that lonely day in anxious expectation of his return. 
At length, late in the evening, he entered their little drawing- 
room. LHe looked weary, and despondent, and seating him- 
self by his wife’s side, he gazed mournfully in her sad face : 
he drew her towards him, kissed her tenderly, but spoke not 
a word. She feared to question ; and after he had sat in silence 
fora minute, he sprang from his seat, crying, “ Ellen, my 
darling, hold out your dress for a present,” and in a moment he 
threw into her lap a shower of bright clinking guineas—and 
kissing her once more, whilst his eyes laughed out in all the 
joy of his heart's triumph, he cried, “ There, Ellen, there are 
thirty guineas, the price of the essays.” 

The essays thus opportunely disposed of were published in 
1824, in one volume, by Simpkin and Marshall, and bore no 
author's name : they were entitled, Rerelations of The Dead- 
Alive, and extended to 376 pages. In the first chapter, the 
rather odd title of the book is thus explained. The writer 
states himself to possess the power of sleeping at will for 
lengthened periods, and during these periods he possesses the 
facult y of, as it were, going out of himself—a species of self- 
acting clairvoyance. Le has been enabled, by a peculiar 
American root, to extend the periods of sleep to a length 
much beyond that which, by his unaided power, he could 
accomplish. After a slumber of one hundred and ninety- 
aight days and a quarter, he is enabled to relate, and does 
record in the succeeding chapters of the book, the events 
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of one hundred and ninety-eight years and a quarter ; or, as 
* Au + ue 


he writes,—‘“ I was dead one hundred and ninety-eight days 
and a quarter, and for every day 1 saw a year of time ; so that 
when | eame to life again, I had observed what Was, and is 
to be, in the lapse of one hundred and ninety-eight years and 
a quarter ; a year for each day;” and in the relation of his 
experiences consist the Levelations of The Dead-dlive. 

The “ Revelations” are, for the chief part, very clever hits 
at the follies, fashions, and manners of the year 1823. 
Amongst the fashions, or follies, of that period, was a most 
absurd reliance on the system of Phrenology, then rendered 
a very imposing question by Gall, which Banim thus 
satirizes :—— 


‘‘ They spoke of a gentleman who had invented a new and 
approved science of moral physiognomy, deduced from Messrs. Spurz- 
heim and Gall; and deduced I may in every sense say ; for leaving 
them in possession of the head, it seized on the feet ; thus, perhaps, 
pushing the matter to extremities. Mr. Klapptrapp made the cover 
of leather usually worn by these members, equivalent to the integu- 
ment of the cranium, in Mr. Gall’s system; and hence his science 
derived its name of Ocreology. Prior, I believe, has ingeniously set 
to work, in his smart poem of Alma Mater, to discover the residence 
of thought in the human machine; and, if I mistake not, traced it 
indifferently to the limbs. Such, at least, was the floating recollec- 
tion in my mind,that, at the first mention of Mr. Klapptrapp’s theory, 
made me think something might come of it. 

Mr. K.’s attention was first seized by observing that after a man 
has worn a boot or shoe far a considerable time, his feet give it a 
articular set, and also particular markings, that raise and fix the 
eather at certain points of the insteps and toes, into greater or 
smaller convexities; these, in the end, become confirmed on the out- 
ward surface ; so that when the shoe or boot is even thrown away, 
or cast aside for ever, they keep their places and shapes. The 
varieties of bumps thus insured to boots and shoes were, he next 
observed, as endless as the varieties of human talent and general 
character ; and here, and at onee, was a coincidence too remarkable 
not to be euriously analyzed. 

So, Mr. Klapptrapp became industrious ; and in the very infancy 
of his inquiries, ascertained the strong-marked difference between 
the bumps conformed on the boot of a very vulgar and brutal man, 
and that of a very refined and amiable man. No one, he we 
remarked, can have been without noticing the horrid conformations 
acquired by the boots of a huge waggoner or Smithfield badge eae 
who from constant use of same has fully impressed them with ¢ i, 
knuckles and twistings of his broad, bullock-like, splay-foot. i 
hang up by their side a pair of genteel old boots, such as may , - m 
heen worn, even to the welt, by a scholar or philanthropist, ans vee 
you not instantly vouch the exact kind of intellect and heart tha 
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once put in motion the different limbs to which both were once 


ap ended ? } 

This was the foundation of Mr. Klapptrapp’s system. He fol- 
lowed it up with a zeal, a perspicuity and minuteness I cannot 
pretend to detail ; first contrasting general differences, and then, his 
eye and intellect becoming quicker by practice, at last establishing 
the nicest subdivisions and distinctions ; so that bring him a pair of 
cast off shoes or boots he had never before seen, and he told you, 
within a bump, of the wearer’s talent and morality. 

When Mr. Angle introduced me into his study, we carried with 
us a pair of shoes that had been left behind by aman recently hanged 
for ashocking murder ; and the moment Mr. K. laid his eyes on 
them, he proclaimed their sanguinary conformation. In this he was 
fully warranted by the appearance of the organ of destruction, which, 
as I recollect, is formed by an unusual swell of the outward knuckle 
of the great toe, leaving a correspondent knob on the outside of the 
shoe or boot; and which, in this instance, peculiarly verified its 
nature by having burst through the leather on or about the night 
when the homicide committed his bloody act. 

We found the philosopher surrounded by rows over rows of old 
boots and shoes of every possible class; and I listened with much 
interest and deference to his lecture of some hours, upon the virtues 
or vices, genius or stupidity, of those by whom they had once been 
worn, There was the last pair of Waterloos that John Thurtell had 
doffed, authenticated by certificates under the hand of each collector 
of curiosities who had possessed them, from Lavender or Ruthven 
down to Dr. Klapptrapp; and the benevolent and cautious, and 
heroic cut-throat and brain-pounder came in for his future as well 
as present vindication. By felicitous chances other shoes and boots 
of other remarkable characters of this day, had been snatched from 
oblivion: but while all proclaimed the admitted and general excel- 
lence of the individuals the professed to illustrate, they also sug- 
gested curious differences, in minute points, indeed, between the real 
and self-asserted characters of some of those persons. Lord Byron's 
boot, for instance, wanted the organ of amativeness ; hinting that 
notwithstanding all a man may rhyme about the passion, he need not, 
as a consequence, ever feel it ; or, the vice versd, that as Shakspeare 
says, one may be 
‘over boots in love, 

Altho’ he never swam the Hellespont.’ 


Neither did Mr. Hazlitt’s shoe exhibit much of this organ. I was 
surprised to see a pair of Sir Walter's evince almost as much Con- 
structiveness as Ideality, and not so much Secretiveness as I had 
expected. Wordsworth, after all, left behind him a pair of shoes 
indicative of little veneration, while Time, Tune, Order, Casualty, 
and Locality, were jumbled together in them. Mr. Southey’s hada 
‘trong bump of self-esteem ; now equivalent to self-conceit; Ugo 
Foscolo’s had no Combativeness ; Coleridge's no Form ; Hogg’s no 
W it; the author of Lacon’s no Inhabitiveness; and Bowles’s very 
little Weight and Momenta. 

It will be here remarked, that Mr. Klapptrapp had unceremo- 
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niously transferred to his leathern knobs all the organic names 
invented by his predecessors ; which, however common to both the 
names might be, LT own I regarded as a plagiarism unworthy of his 
yenius.”* ; 

Banim did not, however, spare the literary profession, 
That was the age of reviewlg—in the sense in Which 
Macaulay understood it—ten pages to himself to ten lines of 
lis author ; or reviewing was committed in another manner, 
but by inferior minds—one connecting page of the review to 
ten pages of the author ; and thus, when poetry was before 
the critic he became, to the injury of author and publisher, 
nothing more than a paste and scissors purloiner—and might 
truly say with Falstaff, —‘* T have abused the King’s Press most 
damnably.” 

Of these two classes of reviewers, and of the newspaper 
critics, the “ Dead-Alive” thus expressed his opinions :— 


‘** TIow many periodicals have you?’ said I. 

By act of parliament, three. Zhere was another curse of the 
age we have so often alluded to, and one other slow but sure rot in 
its literature. Every periodical, great and small, had its own friends, 
and its own coterie, or its own political opinions, and, right or 
wrong, mawkish or extravagant, as innovators might have been, they 
were partially deified, and their literary opposites run down in the 
same breath: and thus a most dangerous Jumble of tastes frittered 
away the public mind, until puzzle begat languor, and Janguor indiff- 
erence, and both an utter neglect of every new book and author.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ I continued, ‘that in another view, periodicals 
must have produced the decay you speak of. A small volume of 
poetry costs five shillings, and it will contain the bad as well as the 
good of an author; and you thus purchase his errors and slips, hich 
you don't exactly want, along with his brilliant bits and savoury 
passages. Behold, on the other hand, a grand army of reviews, of 
all shapes and prices, from five shillings down to fourpence, i many 
of which was to be had the cream of from five to five-and-twenty 
authors together, carefully skimmed for your sipping palate, and 
ready for use at your tea or coffee in the morning. Moreover, you 
bought r ‘ady-made opinion for your money, a few shillings or penee, 
as it might be, and so were saved the trouble of forming your own. 
And what man or miss in his or her senses might be expected to pay 
a great deal for so little, when, with a little, he or she could have 
the vreat deal ?’ 

‘No one did so,’ said Mr. Drudge: ‘the ‘reading public’ “ ated 
satisfied with periodicals alone, and the author was left on the per 
lisher’s shelf. Of course no author would continue to write for te 

. . , ; ally aban- 
proht of other persons only ; so the pen was at last totais er 
doned, and the sole comfort resulting to authors was, toe see their 
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monstrous tyrant, the periodical press, sharing with themselves a 
common ruin and oblivion.’ 

‘The periodical press !’ I exclaimed—‘ truly, sir,it wasa_ species 
of steam-loom, or threshing or winnowing-machine, that, with its 
short methods and unnatural despatch, threw thousands of honest 
people out of bread.’ 

‘I wonder,’ said Mrs. Drudge, ‘they never rose out against it, 
as, about the same time, the indignant trades, weavers, and spinners, 
and carders, rose out against the mechanical encroachments, mon- 
opoly indeed of Manchester, Glasgow, and other manufacturing 
places. —Surely, if the great body of authors were united, (but that 
was, in itself, rather a difficulty), one night would have been sufficient 
for the demolition of all the periodical presses in London and Auld 
Reekie.’ 

‘Or I should have chosen a more legal proceeding,’ said Mr. 
Drudge. ‘It is my fixed opinion that a good action—Authors v. 
Reviewers—might have been made out, to go, for damages, to a 
special jury, in King’s Bench. I think an author might have 
crippled them in a thumping verdict, not on account of their defama- 
tory praise or censure, but on account of their piratical quotations. 
Where was their right to re-publish, without end, the best part of a 
man's book? Was it not as black piracy as if the promulgators of 
the sixpenny Cain did so, without any dull or prattling remark at the 
head, the tail, or between the passages ?’ 

‘Here is a curious little book, that, among other curious things, 
gives us some notion of the views entertained by applicants for 
employment to a periodical editor, of their self-measured fitness for 
the office,’ resumed Mrs. Drudge; ‘shall I read from it a letter 
found among the papers of a gentleman, who, it would seem, once 
swaved a miscellaneous periodical of the time ? 


‘ To the Editor of the Universal and Multifarivus Magazine. 
Sir, 


Being at present disengaged, I have no objection to tender my 
services tor the advantage of your respectable journal. I do not 
much care into what department you may put me, as I think I shall 
be found fit enough for any. Indeed, if agreeable to you, I should 
rather like to do, now and then, a little on every topic. I write 
essays off-hand on all subjects. I am particularly liable to be struck 
with the minutest errors of a literary work, and particularly slow at 
comprehending what an author means by abeauty: hence you can esti- 
mate ly capacity for your review sheet. By the help ofa lexicon, and 
4triend of mine, a young Cantab, I scruple not to say I should be 
quite competent to detect the bad orthography of a Greek quotation ; 
and should an error happen, you know we could lay it either on the 
author or the printer, as might suit our convenience. I make 
poetry, myself, on one leg, so you cannot doubt my capacity to be a 
Nogger and imangler of all new poems, particularly the successful 
ones. By the way of poetry, I have a large blue hook of original 
Sonnets, odes, &e. lying by me, with which I shall be happy to har- 
monize your last sheet, on reasonable terms; but I wish it to be under- 
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stood, that they must go in at double the rate of my prose contribu- 
tions. ; 

Send me to the King's Theatre, if you like: I am no great adept 
my self, nor indeed can | boast a ood ear, and in honest truth have 
never heard an Italian song ; but a musical dictionary is within my 
reach; a dear friend of mine frequents the opera : so I could manage 
a brisk technical paragraph for you. Of the drama I ought to know 
something: T have trod the boards myself, before now : and since 
then have written a play which would have astonished the town, if 
the silly managers had produced it. So don't spare me at Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden. ; 

But [ request one department entirely to myself—the fine arts: 
for although I know little of the matter, my brother is an artist of 
long standing ; his pictures have been twice turned out of Somerset 
House, and he promises to furnish me with critiques on the works 
of the council, and particularly of the hanging committee. As to 
the rest, I know no subject more easily handled by a writer com- 
pletely inorant of it. Only compile a list of painters’ names, and 
the cant of the painting room ; boldly arraign Sir Joshua's lectures ; 
compare pictures and styles that may be as antagonist as north and 
south; slip in such terms as glazing, and scumbling, and toning, and 
keeping ; conclude by saying your kettle is singing to make whiskey 
punch, and the thing is done. 


Horace Hlanpy.'"® 


Once more the dreaded malady returned, and days of pain 
were succeeded by nights of sleepless watching. Still he 
bore up manfully against all odds, and, amidst lis sorrows, the 
dear friends of the old house in Kilkenny were as close to his 
heart, and as warin in his memory as ever. Ile wrote thus 
to Michael :-— 

3 vondon, November Ltd, [S24 
Dear Michacl, 

Tell me how this weather treats my poor mother. As to 
me, leaving me otherwise in good health, it brings a score 
handsaws, chisels, and corkserews, to work all at onee, on 
every inch of my thighs, legs, shins, feet, and toes. I roar 
out from the pain, and L cannot restrain myself : the other 
night L was awake from lying down to rising, all the while in 
torture.” 

This attack was not of long continuance, and with the new 
year, 1825, came the satisfaction of having completed the 
Tales By The O'Hara Family, for the purchase ol which he 
was, in January, in treaty with Colburn. 


* See page 113. We have given these extracts as specimens of 
little, if at all, read in these days, and as affording 
Banim’'s ability in an excellent style of light composition, 
to that for which he is best known. 
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ere, reader, we end the third part of John Banim’s 
Biography, We have passed with him through the two most 
important years of his life; we have seen lim planning with 
his brother the series of national tales which have made him 
world known; we have learned the pure and honest objects 
tothe attainment of which he aspired ;. we have seen him 
married to a portionless girl, and daring the frown, and 
welcoming the smile of a Fortune—when adverse, borne 
patiently ~when befriending, but the well merited reward of 
hard and cheerfully endured labor; we have seen his first 
successes in literature, and we have marked his disappoiut- 
ments too—and be it remembered—disappointment to him 
mneluded privation; we have learned his open-hearted, active 
goodness to Gerald Griflin—at a period when he himself 
required rest and support; we have read his own account of 
the woful sickness of his wife; we have read his description 
of the pangs which he endured, by night and day ; it is a 
short account in truth, for he feared to afflict the old people at 
home—if he should be Philoctetes the winds should bear 
no moans of his ;—and though, in the future history of his life, 
there are records of awful physical suffering, yet he never 
complains whilst he can “ teaze the brain” to “keep the fire 
in and the spit turning ;” he has no sorrow, for words, whilst 
Ellen is well, whilst his child, his 

——‘ May in her crown of flowers,” 


plays around him; whilst the mind could work, what mat- 
tered the ills of the body, wife and child were to be supported ; 
to secure this was a care, but it could be accomplished, its accom - 
plishment was a pleasure and a glory,—and whilst this was 
certain, whilst they were by his side, Banim felt, to the 
very deepest depths of his soul, the wisdom of Southey’s 
beautiful thought—* Little do they know of human nature 
who speak of marriage as doubling our pleasures and dividing 
our gricts: it doubles, or more than doubles both.” 
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1. Leports of the Directors of Conviet Prisons, on the Discipline 
and Management of Pentonville, Parkhurst, and Millbank 
Prisons, and of Portland, Portsmouth, Dartinoor, anid 
Brixton Prisons, and the Hutlks, for the year 1853. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by Command 
of Her Majesty. London: George E. Eyre and William 
Spottiswoode. 185-4. 


Annual Report of the Inspectors of Government Prisons in 
Ireland, for the year ending Sist December, VS. 
With Appendices. Presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, by Command of Her Majesty. Dublin: Alexander 
Thom and Sons. IS54. 


3. Report on the liscipline and Management of the Convict 
Prisons, and Disposal of Convicts, 1852. With Notes on 
the Convict Question, Construction of Prisons, Lard 
Labour, Se., Se. By Lieutenant Colonel Jebb, C.B., 
Surveyor General of Prisons, Chairman of the Directors, 
&e. Presented to both Houses of Parliament, by Com- 
mand of Hler Majesty. London : George EK. Eyre and 
William Spottiswoode. 1853, 

1. An Act to Substitute in Certain Cases, other Punishment in 
lieu of Transportation, 20th August, 1553. 

5. Chapters on Prisons and Prisoners, by Josep Kingsmill, 
M.A., Chaplain of Pentonville Prison, London. ‘Third 
Edition. London: Longman and Co. LSO4. 

6. Crime: Its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, by Frederick 
Hill, Barrister-at-Law, Late Inspector of Prisons. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 1858. 


We have endeavoured, ina previous paper, to lay before our 
readers some information respecting the improvements which, 
from time to time, have been adopted in Prison DiscrPLiNg, 
from the period when Howard first awakened public attention 
to the subject by his indefatigable exertions, aud exhibited in 
detail the enormities then practised in the management of 
common gaols. In the course of the narrative we took 
occasion to dwell, at some length, on certain principles, the 
importance of which is generally acknowledged, and which 
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cannot be overrated ; principles which must more or less form 
yrominent features in any system of punative discipline 
which would now claim or deserve public sympathy and 
support, — Educational ; Reformatory, as distinguished from 
detervent, discipline, and Separate confinement. 

On the harmonious combination in practice of each of the 
above principles, depends the successful issue of our efforts 
for the reformation of the crimmal and the diminution of 
crime: Without them, no matter how severe the course of 
discipline applied may be, failure and disappointment must 
assuredly follow ; nor is the necessity of such a result difli- 
cult to understand. Fear, though exercising an important 
influence over men’s minds, is far from being the most 
powerful passion implanted in us by nature ;—hence the error. 
love, hatred, jealousy, and revenge, influence the human 
mind, aud rouse men to the commission of deeds which neither 
the consequences entailed by the actions themselves, nor any 
fear of personal pain or punishment 1s suflicient to restrain. 
To address therefore, all our efforts to the single passion of 
fear, to heap penalty on penalty, and to write the sanctions of 
our penal laws in blood, if such were possible at the present 
day, would manifestly be unphilosophical, and must naturally 
ful to check the progress of crime. At a time when the 
penalties imposed by Jaw were far more deterrent than 
they now are, when death awaited the unhappy man who, 
suffering perhaps the pangs of hunger, stole some matter 
of tniling value to support a miserable existence, honesty 
Was as rare a virtue as at the present day, nor were men 
deterred by so formidable a penalty from the gratification 
of their vicious appetites. We do not disregard the import- 
ance of acting on that fear of punishment which is implanted 
In mankind, or of dealing with it as a valuable instrument 
in fnghtening men from crime; but it is clearly a mistake to 
rely upon it as the ony, or evenas the most eflicacious means of 
ittaining the desired end. By subduing the stronger passions 
of our nature—revenge, jealousy, and lust; by encouraging 
and promoting the nobler qualities of love and gratitude, and 
by suulating the innate consciousness of right and wrong, 
We may safely hope to reform the criminal, and deter him from 
2 course of sin, not by the mere dread of physical pain or 
suilering, but by the action of a higher principle — 

“ For fear but freezes minds, but love, like heat, 
Exhales the soul sublime to seek her native seat.” 
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To the classes of society whence criminals of superior educa- 
tion come, prison discipline ought, without question, to 
partake of the deterrent character, since by the education they 
have received they are in a measure left without exeuse,—and 
1 point of fact it does 80. Lo such, the loss of liberty and 
the various luxuries of life to which they are attached, the 
discipline of a prison and the deprivation of that self-indul- 
gence and ease in which they love to spend their existence, 
must prove a powerful deterrent, where higher motives are 
wanting. But the number of such persons forms a small 
proportion to the masses of our criminal population. Of 
the latter, destitute of education, and = fit objects of our 
pity: — 

** All are wanderers, gone astray 
Each in his own delusions; they are lost 


In chase of fancied happiness, still wooed 
And never won.” 


With these, mere deterrent punishment must fail in its object, 
unless accompanied by an amount of cruelty against which our 
feelings of humanity rebel, and which under any circumstances, 
ig criminal and unwarrantable,—“ What is the waste of gold,” 
inquires Mr. Recorder Hill, “ or of precious stones, or of any 
earthly wealth, compared to the waste of human sulfering ?”* 

We came to the conclusion therefore, that Mducation, Re- 
formatory treatment, and Separate confinement, must form the 
chief and prominent characteristics of an improved system 
prison discipline. It may be, and no doubt is, a question, upon 
which much difference of opinion exists, and one which we 
can hardly expect to solve without the benefit, of further 
experience, how far they may be best combined in Prater, 
to what extent each should be carried, and during what period 
of the sentence separate confinement should be enforced, 


* See charge of M.D. Hill, Esq. Q. C. Recorder of Birmingham, to the 
Grand Jury, at the September Sessions, 1854. 

The cruelty of Lieutenant Austin, late governor of Birmingham 
gaol, is justly denounced in England, yet the ‘‘shot drill,” a poy A 
punishment, which we consider both cruel and ridiculous, but on — 
Mr. Corry Connellan appears to pin his faith, is being introene’” 
into the gaols of Ireland. It would seem that the observation “ - 
learned Recorder, that ‘* the walls of the gaol have not only kept the 
bodies of prisoners in durance, but have had a somewhat suaegee 
effect on the minds of the gaolers,” is about being verified 16 the cas a 
Mr. Connellan—we can mow understand how it is that “ shot drill” is 
generally approved by gaolers and Inspectors General of Prisons. 
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The foregoing questions are of vast importance, and present no 
small difficulty m their investigation ; but as we have already 
devoted so considerable a space to their consideration, and 
fully explained the views we entertain respecting them, we 
may proceed to tle question more immediately before us, 
With respect however to education, we would again repeat that 
it must be based upon God’s inspired word, and directed and 
guided by the truths of His revelation ; by inculcating, not the 
cold maxims of the Arminian School, but the heart-stirring, 
love-exciting and soul-influencing precepts of true religion. 
Bitter must be the fruit borne by any other system— 
disappointment, the natural and inevitable result. In addition to 
the facts mentioned in our former paper upon this branch 
of the subject, we would call the attention of our readers 
to the following extract from Plint’s Crime w= Lig- 
land, p. 182. 


“Tf elementary instruction in reading and writing is of the 
value stated, or may be taken as an index of other and more 
powerful influences, then, ifthe proportion of the criminals who can 
read is increasing, there ought to be a diminution in crime. The 
following tables will show whether that is so, or not :— 


Instruction of Criminals, 1836. 


| 
| Number | 
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Instruction of Criminals, 1845. 


| Number Number 
; 5 : . tee ferimin 
Ratio of of crimin- Propor- ofcrimin- pn. 
i > t Hropor- ale who iad tT 
crime to als who — tion to Poles. egal ® _ tion to .' 
popula cannot | popula- 2 oO St, an Fea popula 
tion. read or tion. —— ane tion. 
write wea AD 
pe 
" 
6 Manufactur 7 
li tn ihi t's 10 : , 22 ‘ 2 2 12 H ! 5 ’ 
4 | 
? Avricultural t 
Counties, §| °%9 2885 20H | 23 el | 1 
Middlesex, 83 i 1113 1507 97:5 O59] 
| All England. 641 7457 2153 ed 14593 L080 


“It will be seen at a glance, that whilst the ratio of all crime in 
the period was nearly at par, except in the county of Middlesex, 
the proportion of those ‘who could not read and write’ had fallen 
4°3: and the prop iortion of those who could ‘read and writ Imp 
fectly’ had risen 6: 5 on the average of all England. Now, accord. 
ing to the theory under consideration, crime ought to have diminish- 
ed, but it was at par; and oe ‘re is the further contradiction of th: 
theory, that the total of the offences committed by both sections had 
risen 2°2 per cent. The dicey is palpably at fault.” 

Events which have taken place within a very recent period, 
in the condition of our Australian Colomes, and the changes 
effected by a late act of pi irliament for “ substituting in certain 

ases, other punishments in leu of trans port ition,’ * render the 
ets ct now before us, to adopt the words of Lord St. eonards, 
“one of the most import unt social questions of the day.” In one 
particular indeed, Prison Discipline so far as it concerns the 
managem nt of government convicts, possesses advantages 
which are not en joyed under the system pursued i county 
gaols. The former is placed directly under the control ot 
the executive, and the details of discipline are subject to thi 
direction of a Secretary of State, who, though of course 


} 
' 
i 


responsible for the proper performance ol his duties, 1s 


not tied up within the four corners of an act of parila. 
freee 


ment, and consequently possesses a certain amount of f 
dom im the exercise of ius judgm e nt, and in the introduc tion 
of useful and necessary measures of re form. Oni . I ‘eat object 
is thereby obtained,—uniformity in discipline, and the spee 
reduction to prac tice of a] pprove od ric] ples. Reforms n the 


management of county ¢ ols cannot be SO Cas! ily secures d 
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16 and 17 Vic. chap. 99. 20t): August 18oe. 
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so rapidly effected. Hence, the discipline adopted in Government 
prisons is far superior to, and partakes more of the refor nator 
character, we speak generally of course, than that pursued in 
County and Borough gaols. ‘The result of this superiority 
developes itself ina very unequal and prejudicial manner as 
respects the two classes of prisoners,—those sentenced to 
transportation or penal servitude, and those sentenced to a 
period of imprisonment. The former are at once placed under 
the control of government, and subjected to an adinirable 
system of reformatory discipline; the latter remain in the 
county gaol, subject to a far different and greatly inferior 
course of management, 1f we except the treatment adopted in 
prisons, such as that at Reading. ‘The consequences of this 
inequality are very serious; a criminal who commits some 
great and heimous erme punishable by transportation or 
penal servitude, 1s subjected to the correcting influence 
of reformatory discipline, his morality is improved, his 
education attended to, the truths of religion are instilled ito 
his heart, he learns some useful trade, and leaves the 
Government prison a reformed character. On the other hand, 
the criminal who commits some offence not quite so serious, 
but which nevertheless subjects lim to imprisonment for a 
period, perhaps of three years, passes his time in pernicious 
association, his morality becomes debased, bis mind 
corrupted, the truths of religion are stitled in his heart, his 
hours are passed in idleness, or what 1s worse, in shot-drill— 
an exercise, Irritating, degrading, unequal and demoralizing— 
ind nally leavesthe County gaol adegradedout-cast from society. 
To show that we have not been euilty of exaggeration in the 
above statement, we need only refer to the last report of 
Messrs, Galwey and Corry Connellan, Inspectors General of 
Prisons in Ireland. They observe :— 

“A prisoner, for instance, sentenced to four years penal seryi- 
tude the minimum period of this punishment will be forthwith 
placed in separation, and will be subjected to a code of regulations 
combining punative and deterrent treatment with reforimatory 


advantages, such as moral and religious correction, and industrial 
teaching, On the other hand, a eviminal sentenced for the san 
offen ¢, according to the diseretion of the Judge or assista 
Parrist ", to imprisonment for three years, or some approximative 
‘erin, wil be confined in the ordinary gaol, deficient as it may be in 
Sinost ev. ry one of the above requisites.” 

ass his time in ‘association’ by day and night, receis 
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hunicating 


- le will } 
Gi y contaminati » andi almost total idleness 
} ammation, anc Hn) ciadilé ‘ : ‘ ’ 
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r be not added to his sentence; the means of instruction 
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both in handicrafts and in rudimental education, being too frequently 
unattainable among turnkeys, who are selected without reference 
to their fitness, at the mere will of the sheriff, himself a temporary 
officer, charged with the custody of the prisoners, but not with the ad. 
ministration of the establishment. Some of our gaols, we are happy 
to admit, are honourable exceptions to this description ; but w he I. 
ever a more favourable condition exists it is to be attributed to the 
personal efforts of the Board of Superintendence, and of the local 
authorities acting in unison with them, and not to the operation of 
any common and paramount control.” 

‘¢ These imperfections, although, of course, they affect disadyan- 
tageously the whole body of prisoners, press with greater severity upon 
the females, for whom, as we have repeatedly urged, the accommoda- 
tion is disproportionately inadequate; and upon the juveniles, requiring, 
as they do, a mode of treatment widely different from that suited 
to adults.” 


According to our present course of practice, it would appear 
therefore, that we do not apply the reformatory process uutil 
we have exhausted every means within our power to con- 
taminate the criminal by vicious association. [t would seem 
as if we wanted to procure characters of the worst possible 
description, to prove what separation and reformatory 
discipline can do ; and, like the sentimental villain, in one of 
Bulwer’s novels, who knocks his victim down, and over thie 
prostrate body dwells on the excelleucy of mercy and humanity, 
we reflect with complacency on the superior discipline which 


awaits the degraded victim of vicious association, in the 
convict prison, and dwell with satisfaction on our own en- 
lightened views. 

The superiority of the discipline in use in convict prisons, 
is as creditable to the government and the gentlemen imme- 
diately connected with those establishments—we speak of the 
establishments in Mngland—as it reflects a just and deserved 
reproach on the several grand juries who direct the manage- 
ment of our county gaols. ‘The pernicious inequality which 
exists in the treatment of criminals in County gaols and in 
Government prisons, absolutely holds out an inducement to 
the commission of crime ; and yet this inequality 1s ina great 
measure attributable to the apathy of our grand juries on the 
subject of prison discipline. They refuse, through a false notion 
of economy, to avail themselves of the advantages offered by an 
admirable act of parliament—the 38 & 4 Vic. chap. 14, and 
hence the improvements in County and Borough gaols in 
Ireland, are characterised by the Luspectors General of prisons 
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in their last Report—that for the year 1853— as “ scanty, 
imperfect and partial.” Now if the evil results of this apathy 
and obstinacy, or whatever else it may be called, on the part 
of our grand juries in Ireland, were only visited on themselves, 
we could afford to smile and pity the imbeeility which carried 
with it its own punishment ; but the fact is, either government 
must stand still in the cause of reform, until the grand juries 
have also made some progress, an alternative which we fear will 
amount to a postponement sixe die of every useful measure 
of reform, or something must be done to stimulate them to 
activity. It is all very well to endeavour to awaken public 
opinion, to point out to grand juries the course it 
is their duty to adopt, and to suggest the reasons which ought 
to influence them ;—this is as much as we can affect to do, 
and we have done it to the best of our ability—but if this 
method fails, some other means must be adopted to secure the 
performance of those duties in the cause of social amelioration 
which are properly their own, but from which they appear 
anxious to escape. 

Though experience has long since proved transportation to 
be insuflicient to reform the guilty or deter the criminally 
disposed, it has continued during a period of seventy years to 
be the chief secondary punishment inflicted for the com- 
mission of crime: its history is inseparably connected with 
that of the convict question. We propose therefore to lay before 
ourreaders anarrativeof the systems heretoforeadopted, to enable 
them to decide upon the necessity which has so long existed 
of some change, and to conclude our observations with a review 
of the present condition of the modified system lately in- 
troduced. 

By an act of Parliament passed in the eighteenth year of 
the reign of Charles LL., Judges were for the first time em- 
powered to exile for life to any of his Majesty’s possessions in 
America, the moss-troopers of Cumberland and Northumber- 
land. Subsequently, transportation beeame more general as a 
secondary punishment, and compulsory labor at the place of 
exile was after a time added; ata later period, an interest 
in the labor of each prisoner, during the period of lis 
‘entence, having been conferred by. the 4 George L., eap. 
Il, upon the parties who contracted to transport them, con- 
‘iets were usually sold to the planters, and employed by them 
"pon their estates. ‘The loss of our American dependencies 
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terminated this system, and the question at once arose, how 
prisoners sentenced to transportation should be disposed 
for the future. Some recommended the establishment of Vv: ist 
Penitentiaries sufficiently large to contain the prob able number 
of criminals at home, ‘and indeed it is to be regretted that 


measures were not then adopted for placing the whole system 
of secon dary pu inishment Npon a proper basis, and Srappling, 
once for all, with the diftic ultvy ; wlule others advised that all 


samen felons should be dispatched Lo the Western coast of 
Africa, and tur ned loose among the Savi age inhabitants—a 
snipe tron sullic le ntly inhuman to insure its immediate rejee- 


tion. The discove ry of Austr: lia, © the land of conviets and 
;? J 
kangaroos,” about this period by Captain C ook, prevented 
the necessity of either of the above proposals being discussed, 
and atlors ‘ed an opp portun ity of solving the diflicul Ity, of which 
the (rove THnh Chit ot the day gladly availed Yael {| 
erent eran from the mother-country, the ait of its 
Inhabitants, the fertility of its soil, and th eunprobality of a 


return when once the convict was landed on its shores, 

appear dl to oller Great and lasting advantage 8 whic lh CGrovern- 

ment was unwilling to disregard, and it) was forthwith 
termined that in this distant region, a new colony s! 

POUNC led, for the sole purpose of recewing Lransp yrted felor Is. 

The future histonan of Australia, im tracing the dark and 

— details of its early years, will find abundant materials 


‘ } 4 - > ! ry} 
tk cae tlie sympathy ana iuterest ol luis PCUUCTSs, cLEEE TA 


} 
ould ut 


: 


matter for reflection in mvestigating the efieets of convict 1n- 
nigration on ifs social progress an| vere pment, and abun- 
dant cause of complaint m the conduct of the parent state, 1m 
on ignng its colony to an infaney of wretchedness aid pro- 
racy, WnmMor wie and vice, 

As soon as the above determination was arrived at, an act 
was passed in the 24th George LIL, empowerig his Majesty 
to apport to w hat place beyond the Seas, eith er Within of 
without his Majesty’s dominions, ollenders should be tran- 
sported, and on the Gth December, 1756, two orders 0! 
Council were issued, which duly appointed the eastern coast ol 
Australia, and the n ichbouring i islands, for that purpose. ‘The 


ae . , 1] i] 
Suvsceccuent act Ob ov George 6 - C. St, commonly Ci led Lilt 


uA pibeant 
two 


trans) riation act, conferred a like authority, and the 
Australian Colonies of New South Wales and Van Dieman s 
Land, Norfolk Island and Bermuda, were finally selected. In 
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pursuance ot the orders of Council of the 6th December, Li 86, 
to which we have just referred, an expedition consisting of two 
frigates—the “ Sirius” and “Supply,” three store ships, and 
six transports, conveying 565 male, and 192 female convicts, 
with soldiers and ofticers, numbering in all about 1,000 souls, 
left England on the 13th May, 1787. — Its destination was 
asmall bay on the eastern shore of Australia, named by Sir 
Foseph Banks, Botany Bay, from the fertility of the soil and 
tie variety of new plants winch were there discovered by that 
distinguished naturalist who had accompamied Captain Cook 
inhis voyage. At this place they arrived towards the con- 
clusion of the same year. It was soon discovered, however, 
that the bay was badly supplied with fresh water, and m other 
respects unsuited to the purposes of a penal settlement. Captain 
Arthur Phillip, under whose guidance and control the expedi- 
tion had been placed, determined to proceed further along the 
coast, in the hopes of finding a more convenient locality. The 
result of this step was the discovery of Sidney Cove, one of 
the finest and safest harbours in the world, and navigable by 
the largest vessels, at a distance of fourteen miles from the 
sea ; here the convicts safely disembarked on the 26th January, 
1758, a day memorable as that on which our Australian 
Colonies started into life, and upon which the nucleus of a 
great empire, whose destinies are wrapped in the obscurity of 
the future, was established,—an empire speaking the Anglo- 
Saxon tongue, and governed according to the spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon institutions, 

The penal establishments of Norfolk Island and Moreton 
Bay, the latter having been continued only for a short 
period, were reserved for the worst description of convets, 
generally speaking those conveted of capital — offences 
at home or other erimes accompanied with violence, or for 
those Who were from time to time re-transported from New 
South Wales, for offences committed in the colony. Norfolk 
Island was first made a penal station in the year 1526. It is one 
of the most beautiful spots in the world,—Major Wright has 
described the timber with which it abounds as “ magnificent,” 
and the Island itself as a “ paradise’ —but it soon 
became the scene of the foulest crimes, and of a ferocity 
Which it is impossible to describe. ‘The discipline to 
Which the convicts were subjected was of the most severe and 
cruel nature, in fact, to use the words of one of the © retched 
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beings confined there, shortly before his execution for murder 
and mutiny, “a man’s heart is taken from him and there js 
given to him the heart of a beast.’ Whoever has perused the 
evidence elicited before the Se lect Committee of the House of 
Commons on Transportation,* in the year 1838, cannot but 
have felt deep pain at the descriptions the re given of 
the moral and religious degradation to which the unhappy 
prisoners had fallen, and still more surprise that a sys- 
tem of discipline whie h could have produced such results, was 
tolerated for a single hour. Murder, blasphemy, and unnatu- 
ral offences were daily occurrences, and polluted an Island 
adorned by the a gifts of nature. ‘They retained but 
one famt source o { hope as the means of escape from thie 
wretchedness they endured: it was a hope, however, thiat 
even failed to keep alive despair,—that hope was death. Sir 
H'rancis Forbes, one of the witnesses examined before the 
Committee, stated that “he should not hesitate to prefer 
de ath, under any form that it could be presented to him, 

rather than such a state of endurance as that of the convict at 
Norfolk Island.’ Dr. Ullathorne, a Roman Catholic priest, 
who visited the Island on the unhappy oceasion, when thir- 

teen convicts were executed for mutiny and murder, thus 
described the state of mind in which he found them on his 
arrival :-— 

“On my arrival at Norfolk Island, I immediately proceeded, 
although it was late at night, to the gaol; the commandant having 
intimated to me that only five days couk 1 he allowed for prepar: ation, 
and he furnished me with a list of the thirteen who were to die, the 
rest having been reprieved; I proceeded therefore to the gaol, and 
upon entering the gaol T witnessed a scene such as T never witnessed 
in my life before. The men were originally confined in three cells ; 
they were subsequently assembled together ; they were not aware 
that any of them were reprieved, I found so little had they expected 
the assistance of a clergyman, that when they saw me they at ouee 
pave up a plot for Cscape which they had very in venous sly plann dj 
and whic hi nig rht, I think, have succeeded, so far as their } vetting 


* The Commitee was composed of the following gentlemen :— 
| ive — as Freemantle, 
Sir William Molesworth, a ame ao 
Bhan ‘js ur y 
Lord John Russell, mee se ? " ° 
Sir George Grey, a er B il 
Mr. Leader Mr. Charles Buller, 


Mr. Ward Lord Viscount Ebrington, 
Mr. Hawes Sir Charles Lemon, 
Mr. Ord Mr. French. 


Lord Viscount Howick, 
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‘nto the bush. I said a few words to induce them to resignation ; 
and I then stated the names of those who were to die ; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that as 1 mentioned the names of those men who 
were to die, they one after the other, as their names were pro- 
nounced, dropped on their knees and thanked God that they were 
to be delivered from that horrible place, whilst the others remained 
standing mute; it was the most horrible scene I ever witnessed. 
Those who were condemned to death appeared to be rejoiced. It 
had been a very common thing with us to find prisoners on their way 
to the scaffold thanking God that they were not going to Norfolk 


Island.” 


Captain Maconochie on his arrival, in March, 1840, to 
undertake the command of the settlement, and whose arrange- 
ments with regard to the prisoners were attended with such 


favourable results, writes as follows :— 


« T arrived on the sixth of March, 1840, and found the state of 
things certainly not better, and in some respects even rather worse, 
then I had expected. 1400 doubly convicted prisoners, the refuse 
of both penal colonies, (for the worst offenders were sent here from 
Van Dieman’s Land as well as New South Wales), were rigorously 
coerced all day, and cooped up at night in barracks which could not 
decently accommodate half the number. In every way their feelings 
were habitually outraged and their self-respect destroyed. They were 
required to cap each private soldier whom they met, and even each 
empty sentry-box that they passed. If they met a superior officer they 
were to take off their caps altogether, and stand aside, bare-headed, 
inaditch if necessary, and whatever the weather, till he passed, 
in most cases without taking the smallest notice of them. For the 
merest trifles they were flogged, ironed, or confined in gaol for 
successive days on bread and water. The offences most severely 
visited in them were at the same time chiefly conventional, those 
against morals being but little regarded, compared with those 
against an unreasonable discipline. Thus the most horrid vices, with 
acts of brutal violence, or of dexterity in theft and robbery, were 
detailed to me by the officers as being exhibited among them, with 
little direct censure, and rather as anecdotes calculated to astonish 
and amuse a new-comer,—while the possession of a pipe, a newspaper, 
a little tea, some article of clothing not furnished by the govern. 
ment, or the omission of some mark of respect, or a saucy look, or 
word, or even an imputation of sullenness, were deemed unpardonable 
‘rimes. ‘They were also fed more like hogs thanmen. Neither 
knives, nor forks, nor hardly any other conveniences were allowed 
at their tables. They tore their food with their fingers and teeth, 
and drank for the most part out of water-buckets. Not more than 
about two-thirds of them could even enter their mess«shed at a time ; 
and the rest, whatever the weather, were required to eat as they 
could inan open shed beside a large privy. The Island had been 
hiteen years a penal settlement when I landed, yet not a single 
place of worship was erected on it. It had been seven years asettle- 
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ment before even a clergyman was sent. There were no sel. 

no books; and the men’s countenances reflected faithful! ) this my 
c ription of treatment. A more demoniacal looking assemb}, ave coulduot 
be imagined, and almost the most formidable sight I ever bel ‘ld Was 
the sea of faces up-turned to me when I first addressed them. 


Van Dieman’s Land was first occupied by settlers in the 
year 1503, and was subsequently applied to the purposes of 

a penal colony in the vear 1817. Port Arthur, the sonal 
sts ition of the Ls land, was established in September 1830, alter 
that of Macquarie’s arbour had been abandoned. [t is situated 
ina remote part of the island, known by the name of ‘Tas- 
man’s peninsula, a stenle district connected with the main land 
by a narrow isthmus, across which a line of fierce and savage 
dogs and a guard of soldiers were placed, to intercept ail 
prisoners attempting to escape. The convicts were occupied 
in felling timber, working mines, and other laborious ciiploy- 


ments. Their general condition and the discipline to which 
they were subjected, was somewhat superior to that of the 


wretched malefactors transported to Norfolk Island.  Z/ey 
were not deprived of every hope of ultimate liberty, thoug Ah 
in the absence ol f all religious instruction and relormavory 
discipline, and irritated by harsh.-and cruel treatment, their 
characters were of course ab: andoned, and their viees Innumer- 
able. Of 116 who absconded from Maequarie’s harbour from 
the 3rd January 1822, to the 16th May 1827, a period 0 [ 
about five years, ‘*75 are supposed to have perish ed in Pn 
woods; one was hanged for mordering and eating lis com- 
panion ; two were shot by the military ; eight are known to 
have been murdered, and six eaten ia their is Bs 
twenty-four escaped to the settled districts, thirteen of whom 
were hang ‘ed for bush-ranging, and two for murder, making 

: total of LOL out of 116 who came to an untied; fate. 

Different systems have been from time to time adop! ted 
for the regulation and treatment of convicts, since the first 
application of transportation as a secondary punishment 1 
the year 1787. The first, called the assigninent system, 
continued i In Oper ition up to the year IS3S, at which peri d 
it was somewhat modified by the instructions issued 
by Lord Glenelg ; then followed Lord Stanley's probation 
system, and it again was superseded by Lord Grey's pro- 
bation system. According to the course adopted mn ti 


* See ‘* Norfolk Island,” by Captain Macon whie, R.N., KIL, 


Superintendent, 
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assignment system, the male prisoners on their arrival in the 
colony were at once removed to the convict barracks, and sub- 
sequently assigned to such of the settlers as had need of 
servauts, domestic or otherwise, without reference to the 
periods of their respect ive sentences : female convicts were more 
speedily provided with situations, and were usually taken 
direct from the ship to their place of service. The authorities 
did not recognise the payment of any wages, and merely 
required that the regulated amount of rations and clothing 
should be provided; settlers however generally found it for 
their own advantage to confer some indulgence either in 
money wages, or in the supply of tea, sugar, or tobacco, 
especially in the case of skilled labourers or domestic servants, 
to induce the wilhug performance of their duties. It 1s 
manifest from what we have stated, that the condition of the 
convict must have differed according to the temper and dis- 
position of the masters to whom they were respectively 
assigned ; that with a good master the convict was improved, 
with a bad one, corrupted ; and though tle colonial government 
reserved to itself the nght to take back convict servants who 
might have suffered from the ill treatment of their masters, 
yet, as the expense of maintenance amounted to about L14 
per annum for each prisoner when in the custody of the crown, 
it was aright but seldom exercised. — Insolence and neglect 
of work were offences pumished by the infliction of corporal 
chastisement on the complaint of the master, and so frequent 
were such complaints, that in Van Dieman’s Land alone, the 
number of lashes judicially inflicted in the year 1554, amounted 
to 90,000 In a convict population of 15,000, ‘The system 
worked with great inequality. It placed the convict within 
tie almost absolute control of his master, and his condition 
“ranged between the two extremes of comfort and misery.” 
Sit Richard Burke, formerly governor of New South Wales, 
bore lestitmony to this fact when he stated :— 


“It is one of the most apparent and necessary results of the 
system of assignment to render the condition of convicts, so placed, 
extremely unequal,depending,as it must, on a varietyof circumstances, 
over Which the vovernment cannot possibly exercise any control, 
It would be quite impracticable to lay down regulations, sufficient 
=F gle Seal . reg ; ; aren er id 
aa S aster, the occupation in which it might be aoe 
~vnvenient toemploy their servant, and the degree of connection of 
variance, that might happen to subsist between this and his pre- 
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vious habits, have an immeasurable influence over his con lition, 
both physical and ment ul, which no regulations whatever can anti- 
cipate or control.” 


Convicts who remained unassigned were detained in 
barracks until employers were found as occasion offered. 
supported at the expense of Government, and employe lin the 
construction of roads or other public works. They were 
divided into six classes arranged according to their respective 
characters and conduct. ‘The first or best class were allowe. l 
to sleep out of barracks, and to work for their own benefit 
during one day in each week; the sixth or worst class were 
forwarded to the penal settlement, and subjected to the 
severest discipline. The arrangement of classes partook of 
the probationary character; eac h prisoner progressing from the 
lowest to the highest aceon ng to the degree of reformation 
he exhibited, after which be became entitled to a ticket of 
leave, then a conditional pardon, and finally, if by continued 
good conduct such was deserved, to a full and free pardon 
after a number of years proportionate to the period of his 
original sentence had elapsed: until the latter had been 
conferred, he was lable to forfeit through misconduct whatever 
position had been theretofore obtained. We have already 
noticed one serious objection to this system, viz., the unequal 
manner in which it affected the condition of prisoners differing 
widely in moral guilt ; anothor objection, equally serious, was 
the impossibility of preventing the occurrence of abuses, in 
the details of the system, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
the authorities, which tended to destroy the entire ellect of 
trans ‘portation as a deterrent punishment in the minds of 
criminals in the parent state. The assignment system : alforded 
the wives and other relatives of convicted felons, who followed to 
the colony, the means of obtaining virtual freedom for then 
husbands and friends, by hiring them into nominal servitude. 
The etfeet produced by occurrences of this description, which 
seldom failed to be communicated to the criminally dispo sed at 
home, soon shewed itself in the loss of that fear, whic hte unsport \- 
tion wascaleulated toinspire, and justified criminals in the mothe t. 
country,—ignorant of the wretchedness and misery gener lly 
endured, —in regarding it as a punishment to be covete: | rather 
than abhorred. It appeared to them to be, simply, the me: in 
whereby a free passage to a prosperous colony could: bé 
obtained, and many were tempted to the commission of tran- 
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sportable offences, by what subsequently proved itself to be 
“a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.” 

These circumstances, and the rapid advances made by the 
colony in material prosperity, together with the increasing 
facilities for communication which daily presented themselves, 
rendered some modification in the assignment system advisable, 
if not absolutely necessary. Instructions were accordingly 
issued by Lord Glenelg, introducing certain alterations into 
the system, calculated to obviate the above objections ; among 
others, the practice of assigning convicts as domestic servants 
was prohibited, and no assignment whatsoever was permitted 
wutil a certain period of forced labor in gangs had been 
first passed through. In the year 1842, Lord Stanley, then 
Secretary of State for the Colomes, introduced further altera- 
tions materially modifying the course of treatment to which 
convicts were previously subjected, and which we have just 
described. Tive distinct probationary periods were instituted, 
through each of which except the first—detention in Norfolk 
Island, prisoners were obliged to pass. They were as fol- 
low :—First, as we have just stated, detention in Norfolk 
Island for the most hardened and incorrigible ; secondly, pro- 
bation gang ; thirdly, probation pass ; fourthly, ticket of leave. 
and fifthly, pardon. The probation pass-holders were again 
sub-divided into three classes, which differed according to the re- 
gulations respecting wages, to which each were subject. ‘The 
pass-holders were allowed to hire themselves into private 
service, the first class being permitted to retain all their wages ; 
the second, a portion only ; the third being obliged to pay the 
entire amount to the Colomal Government. 

_ Provision for the religious improvement and secular instruc- 
tion of prisoners while working in the probation gangs, was 
made by the appointment of clergymen and schoolmasters. 
Upon convicts in this class, and in this alone, reformatory 
discipline was brought to bear; for here it was they first 
commenced their provationary career, and according to their 
conduct in which, it was possible for them to attain to ultimate 
ireedom, after a period of about one-half the term of their 
original sentence,—a sentence for life being estimated at about 
‘wenty-four years. ‘This system failed, and such a result might 
have been fairly anticipated. ‘The reformatory process was 
applied too late ; the disease had taken too great a hold of the 
“ictim, to be cured by ordinary remedies, at the period they were 
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applied. ‘The convict was taken from the county gaol or hulk 
shortly after the passing of his sentence, and dispat tched to 
the penal colony ; he associated on board ship, during 
lengthened voyage, with depraved companions, and thus b 
effectually corrupte d, was drafted on his arrival into the labor. 
gang, exposed to inmameniils tempt itions from the loose 
system of discipline which of necessity prevailed, and forced to 
a companionship with the vicious and Impure: reforma- 
tion in a labor-gang was therefore out of the question, and 
we only feel surprise that such could have been « pected, 
‘Thus we read in a letter from one of the convicts, eiven at 
greater length by Mr. Kingsmill, in his chapters ae Prisons 
and Prisoners :— 


ib 


‘¢ The time soon came for us to be marched off. Myself, and five 
more cag Ss, with twe nty old hi nds, were yoked to carts, loaded 
with picks and other heavy roods. An overseer took the command, 
and, at the well-known sound ‘go on!’ off we started, not. knowing 
whither: all we knew was that we were going to forma new station 
fifty miles up the country. * * * We arrived at ——, and were 
put within the prison : and a sad night I spent, as to outward cir- 
cumstances. My triend and shipmate, who was with me on board 
the hulk, desirous of doing cood, proposed to read a chay tel * from 
God’s Word: but oh! I shall never forget the dreadful ery they set 
up. * You old bypocrite! there’s no God in Van Dieman’s Land, 
nor ever shall be’! were the blasphemous words vociferated. Not 
till then did I find banishment such a heavy chastisement. To be 
obliged to hear and see what has passed before me, the last two 
years, is a severe and heart-rending affliction, *“ * * At——, 
we commenced our work. Then began the course of government 
and discipline to which | have been subjected. Granys mar hed to 
the station as it enlarged, from ——, and ——, and other Second 
Sentence stations. ‘These men were supposed to have been reform d: 
but, alas! their conduct soon evinced that the treatment they had 
received was calculated to harden, rather than soften, their moral 
feeling. They soon broke out. Officers commenced their work, 
bringing many of them to trial for various offences. The * triangt 
was erected; the horrid ‘cat’ I saw, with grief and a flourished 
about the station by a_ fellow- -prisoner, appointed flag lator. It 
was soon laid upon the backs of the unhappy convic ts. Then rv 
sorrows began. I was disappointed that a milder system was not! 








operation. From what I conceived probation to be, | expect ud that } 
men would have been instructed and draw a, not driven—encourage’, ‘ 
not at once coerced.” f 
The cause of failure in Lord Stanley's system, was tieress 
} nd re- 
plainly and indisputably this :—the re Higious Instruchon ay 7 ' 
eh tile Ww 


formatory discipline to which he intended prisoners 
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subjected, was applied in the labor-gang adroad, whereas it 
ought to have commenced at home. 

At about the same period, the experiment was tried, of re- 
moving to New South Wales, with a conditional pardon, 
prisoners sentenced to transportation, after they had un- 
dergone a certain period of imprisonment. ‘They were sent 
out as free settlers, and were subject to the sole restriction 
of not returning to their native country during the remainder 
of the term of their original sentences. ‘The experiment was 
not acted on to any great extent, but as far as it was applied 
the results were highly satisfactory. Lord Grey’s probation 
system, Which was a modification of Lord Stanley’s, and was 
intended to obviate the evils alluded to, appears to have been 
based on the results of the above experiment. It provided 
that the two earlier stages in the probationary scale, if we may 
use the term, should be passed at home, under the immediate 
control of the executive ; that separate confinement should 
form the first. stage in the course of convict discipline, and 
associated labor on Public Works in England, the second ; 
after which, removal to the colonies with a ticket of leave, and 
the prospect of ultimate pardon, awaited the convict who had 
conducted himself well durmg the continuance of his proba- 
tionary discipline. Measures were also adopted whereby the 
relatives and families of convicts were enabled by Government 
aid to emigrate to the colony, on one-half of the expenses 
being contributed by the convict himself out of his earnings, 
and deposited with the colonial Government ; an arrangement 
Which was found to be gladly taken advantage of, and to 
be attended with admirable results. ‘To carry out the above 
system, which was certainly an important step in the path of 
relorm, and reflected the highest credit on its authors, the 
prisons of Millbank, Pentonville, Perth, and Parkhurst, were 
devoted to the purposes of separate confinement, and several 
cells in County and Borough prisons were rented by the 
Government for the like purpose. By this means the neces- 
sary accommodation for prisoners undergoing the first stage 
ol punishment, according to the new scheme, was provided, 
aud amounted in the year 1852, to 2659 cells in England 
and Scotland. New establishments were formed for prisoners 
undergoing the second stage of discipline—that of labor on 
public works. Portland prison at present affords accommoda- 
on for 1070 prisoners, engaged in thie construction of a 
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harbour of refuge; Portsmouth supplies cells for 1020. 
Dartmoor, 650 for able-bodied prisoners, and 626 for invalids : 
Parkhurst accommodates 625 juveniles; the Hulks at Wool. 
ich are adapted to contain 980, and the Stirling Castle Hulk, 
at Portsmouth, 400 ; in all, affording accommodation for 537] 
prisoners, subjected to the discipline of associated labor on 
public works, In addition to the above, a prison at Brixton 
has lately been established for the reception of female convicts. 
In Ireland the accommodation for both classes—separate con- 
finement and public works, was, in the same year, only sufficient 
for 4556 prisoners, and even this we are told, “does not 
represent the suitable accommodation, but merely the extent 
to which, under a pressure, provision for the reception of 
prisoners exists.” The total accommodation theref re supplied 
by Convict Prisons in Great Britain and Ireland, under the most 
favourable circumstances, does not exceed what is suflicient for 
12,586 convicts. The period during which each convict was com- 
pelled to undergo the discipline of separate confinement was 
formerly fixed at twelve months, but has since been reduced to 
nine. Mr. Francis Gray, who wrote an interesting work on 
Prison Discipline, at the time when the changes we are deseri- 
bing were about to be introduced, made the remarks we have 
extracted below, and now, after the lapse of some years, we 
feel gratified in being able to certify, that the results have 
justified the opinions then formed of the original design, results 
which are in a great measure owing to the zeal, energy, 
and ability, which Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb brought to the 
discharge of his onerous duties. Mr. Gray remarks :— 

‘It appears that the new system now proposed to be established 
there, provides for one year of Pentonville discipline, followed by a 
term of svcial labour. During this latter period, we are told that 
the prisoners are to receive moral and religious instruction, and to 
be entirely separated from each other by night. This is well. And if 
it is designed, also, to furnish them, during the intervals of labor, 
with the means and opportunity of such intellectual culture as they 
arecapable of receiving; to guard carefully their intercourse by uy be 
and to prevent their having free and uncontrolled conversation %) 
night, it is a design worthy of the greatness, the wisdom, and the 
benevolence of England.” 


We have already, in our former paper, made our readers 
familar with the ordinary course of discipline adopted in the 
application of separate confinement; we will not therefore “ 
into the particular treatment of convicts when undergolg 
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first stage of their probationary discipline ; the rules, however, 
which regulated the bestowal of a ticket-of-leave followed by 
a conditional or absolute pardon in the colonies, a copy of 
which was suspended in the cell of each prisoner and fully 
pointed out the path of wretchedness or comparative freedom 
which awaited lis acceptance, deserve insertion, and will afford 
our readers a full view of the course, up to a late period, 
adopted with respect to convicts sentenced to transportation. 


“NOTICE TO PRISONERS UNDER SENTENCE OF TRANSPORTATION. 
Separate Confinement. 

Prisoners may be recommended for removal on special grounds at 
any time, but in ordinary cases they will be detained in separate 
confinement for twelve months. 

The conduct and character of each prisoner will be carefully 
watched and noted. Deserving prisoners will receive a good conduct 
badge to be worn on the dress after they have been a certain time in 
the prison. 

On removal from the prison to public works, prisoners will be 
placed in one of the three classes according to the report of their 
character, industry, and moral improvement, while in separate 
confinement. 

Prisoners who are deemed to be incorrigible will be specially dealt 
with. 

First class prisoners removed to public works will, by continued 
good conduct, become eligible to be recommended for embarkation 
at the periods noted in the following seales. 

Second class prisoners will be liable to three months, and third 
class prisoners to six months additional detention beyond the period 
fixed for the detention of tirst class prisoners. 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

Ordinary periods of detention on public works im this country 
proportioned to the terms of different sentences for convicts who have 
precwusly passed twelve mouths in separate confinement, 

Seale No, 1. 


A prisoner sentenced to 7 years, for a period not less than 2 years, 


Ditto 0 , ~ 34 
Ditto uf On 
Ditto %  ,, . 8h ,, 
Ditto Life* ,, a 103 ,, 


If a prisoner has been more or less than one year in separate 
confinement, the difference will be deducted or added to these 
periods, 

Vhese periods, together with the previous term passed in separate 
Confinement, and the time occupied in the voyage, are calculated to 
make up about half the period of sentence. 


eee ee ee _ aes = 





ln the above scales a sentence for life is reckoned at 24 years. 
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It is however, to be clearly understood, that it is only in cases of 
prisoners conducting themselves in a satisfactory manner, that any 
such remission of their sentence can be recommended, and that they 
can only be embarked as opportunities offer, and as may be conve. 
nient to the public service. : ‘ 

As a further encouragement, however, such prisoners as conduct 
themselves in an exemplary manner, and who show, by their general 
demeanour and willing industry, that they have profited by the 
instruction they have received, and are likely to become useful 
members of society when released from penal discipline, will be 
eligible to be specially recommended to the Secretary of State at the 
expiration of a period short ef that on the foregoing seale, but not 
less than according to the following scale No. 2. 


Minimum period of detention on public works, applicable to pri- 
soners whose conduct is exemplary. 


Scale No. 2. 


A prisoner sentenced to 7 years, for a period not less than 1 year. 


Ditto 10 ™ - 1} a 
Ditto lS ais i -. a 
Ditto 20. ==, - ies 
Ditto Life * ) 


If a prisoner has been more or less than one year in separat 
confinement, the difference will be deducted or added to these 
periods as before explained. 

In order that every prisoner may be aware of his situation, and 
the effect which his conduct may have in diminishing or extending his 
period of probationary discipline, records of his conduct, character, 
and industry will be kept by the governor, chaplain, and other 
officers, which will be examined monthly (or oftener if required) 
and the results communicated to the prisoner, If a prisoner's 
conduct has been in all respects exemplary during the month, he 
will receive a badge to be worn on his arm, which, if not forfeited 
hy subsequent misconduct, will afterwards enable the director to 
recommend him for a remission of one month of the period of deten- 
tion set orth in Scale No. 1. 

Thus a prisoner under sentence for seven years, who had passed 
twelve months in separate confinement, would, by exemplary ¢con- 
duct for twelve months on public works, place himself in a position 
to be specially recommended for twelve months’ remission ot the 
period laid down in Scale No, 1, and might thus become eligible for 
embarkation in the minimum period of twelve months, as laid down 
in Scale No 2, .: 

Or a prisoner under sentence for ten years, having passed a like 
period in separate confinement, conducting himself in an exemplary 
manner, would place himself in a position to be recommended so 
embarkation in the minimum period of one year and sheanp-qneenerss 
us laiddown in Seale No. 2, instead of being detained three — —_ 
a-half as prescribed for ordinary cases in Seale No. I. I a 
entitled to a less number of badges would be eligible tor eitecunaael 
dation at some intermediate period. 
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Penalties 


Prisoners persevering in misconduct, or who are idle and negli- 
rent, and have been in consequence passed over, when they might by 
a different course have entitled themselves to be recommended for 
embarkation, will be liable to serve a further and longer period of 
yrobation on public works in a penal or other colony, or they will 
“ liable to be sent back to separate confinement, forfeiting the time 
already served, and again commencing their periods of prebation. 

Prisoners who shall commit any act of outrage, or insubordin- 
ation, or who shall attempt to escape, or persist in general miscon- 
duct, will thereby forfeit all claim to any indulgence or remission of 
their sentences, and will render themselves liable to be transported 
toapenal colony, where they will be placed under discipline in its 
severest form. 


Tickets-of-leave. 


1. Rules and regulations for the maintenance of good order 
among ticket-of-leave holders are framed and promulgated in the 
colony, The following are at preseut some of their principal con- 
ditions, but it must be distinctly understood that they are liable to 
be varied as may be judged to be necessary and proper by the autho- 
rities on the spot :— 

2. A convict embarked from this country as a ticket-of-leave 
holder, will not pass out of the custody of the Government in the 
colony, until he shall be engaged, for at least a year, for service 
with some private employer, who shall be responsible for making a 
certain payment, as hereafter explained in paragraph 5. If suitable 
service cannot be obtained, the convicts will be employed by Govern. 
ment at wages, out of which they will receive clothing and rations. 
A small proportion will be paid to them in money, and the remainder 
credited towards the liquidation of the amount required to be paid 
to the Government. 

Until this amount is paid, a convict will only be entitled to a pro- 
bationary ticket-of-leave, but the full privileges of a ticket-of-leave 
willbe granted as soon as he shall have paid the sum required, pro- 
vided his conduct has been in all respects satisfactory. 

3. The ticket-of-leave holder is required to remain in a particular 
district, within which he may hire himself out for wages ; this is 
usually a country district, and he must not quit it without obtaining 
a pass from a magistrate ; he must register his place of residence 
and any change of it; he must be at his own dwelling from ten 
o'clock at night until day-break ; and he must report himself at 
certain periods in the year at the police-oftice of his district. lor 
some classes of offences he is liable to summary jurisdiction, and his 
ticket-of-leave may be recalled for misconduct, in which case he wil! 
be subjected to penal labor. 

Conditional pardons, payments, &c. 

4. Prisoners holding tickets-of-leave in a colony may, by continued 
good conduct, become eligible for a conditional pardon, after the 
apse of certain periods from the time of landing in the colony, pro- 
portioned to the respective terms of transportation, Sueh pardon 
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will restore them to libe ‘rly on condition of their not returning r tu 
this country, during the term of their original sentence, unless some 
spec ‘ial ¢ ondiGon.| is attached to the pé ardon. These periods will be 
Pp gla “i to the re spec tive sentences 8, according to the following 
BCBIOC San 


7 years, men ane _— see 14 year. 
10 ’, 2 ” 
15 ** ere 3 i J 
20 % eee 4 7 
Life +s? eee eee § ‘9 


5 Prisoners, however, will be required to pay a certain sum to the 
Government in the colony, before such conditional pardon is grant. 
ed. This sum will have to be reckoned as follows :— 

A certain rate of annual payment to be made by prisoners will b 
named in the colony, which will not be less than £3, nor more than 
£5 a year, and the whole sum to be paid by each prisoner may then 
he calculated from the above scale, VIZ — 


¢ years, men ay ul 1} years, payment. 
10 aa _ ae 2 a 
1D “ii BE ae 
20 = 4 , 
Lite Me o ‘9 


> The pr ivilere of holding a probationary ticket of leave, or other 
re mission from penal labour, may be forfe ited by misconduct on the 
voy: gre. 

The annual expense of convict establishments amounts to 
between three and four hundred thousand pounds, 

The results of this improved system of Convict Discipline 
lave been highly satisfactory; in England, especially, where 
the deticieney in accommodation does not exist to so great an 
extent as in Ireland, they have been particularly marke d. The 
Report now before us bears testimony to the progress made 


in almost every branch of discipline, and reflects the highest | 
c cre ‘dit on the gentlemen whose exertions have contributed to so | 
hap py are sult. * We notice however, that the conduct of the | 


prisoners, In several instances, has not been as satisfactory as 
it could be wished, or deel as it has been in former years. : 
This remark applies particularly to the female prisoners con- 
oe" at Millbank and the Juveniles at Parkhurst ; the fact 
self, however, has been attributed, and we believe justly, to the 
insettled state of the es ee ition question, whic h continumg 4 
sala ‘rimine d during t! tiat t pe riod Ol th 1c yea r in whic h prison rs 


; f 
were usualls dispatched to the colonies with tickets o! 


‘ ss ‘ 4 . _ “ ‘ . * " « . a5 
sce Reps rts of the Directors of Convict Prisons, for the year 
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leave, interrupted the general practice. Disappointment and 
consequent irritation produced results, which, in the case of 
the females at Millbank, developed the mselves i In serious acts 
of violence, The offences committed at Parkhurst were of a 
less important nature and were subdued by the ordinary dis- 
cipline of the prison. 

The Hulk system has Jong continued to be a foul stain 
upon the administration of convict discipline in Kugland. 
At a period when the security of the prisoner was the sole 
object sought after, hulks may have sufficiently answered the 
end proposed : they have long: since however been unanimously 
eondemned, and we trust to hear of their total abolition. Im- 
provements have no doubt been imtroduced in the course of 
management, and the crowding of prisoners has in some measure 
ceased, but the Directors have yearafter year urged upon Govern- 
ment thoie total inefficiency, and asserted, that notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts on the part of the officials to preserve discip- 
line and regularity, as well by the infliction of punishment as 
by encouraging hopes of reward, “ there is an under current of 
depravity beyond the reach of human power to control.” 
Association cannot be een ets and the supervision of the 
oflicers must necessarily be inadequate to prevent contami- 
nation. Ilulks therefore are im fact moral pest-louses, when 
the prisoners confined are too numerous ; while if the number be 
reduced, for the sake of avoiding the evils of a crowded prison, 
they became most ex pensive in the cost of manageme nt, as we ‘II 
as ill-ad: apted for the purpose of carrying out an extensive system 
of public works. ‘The following tables, which we have com- 
piled from the last Report of the "Directors of Convict 
Prisons, will best exhibit the present condition of the Knglish 
Ustablishments. 


TABLE I. 


Shewing the Expense of Management and amount of Earnings in each 
of the Convict Prisons in the year 1853. 





Prisons. | Expense. Larnines. | 

—_—-— 7 Rk ee See eee 
Sh. @ £ s. tt 
Pentonville Ps ee ae 15,407 9 9 2.702 2 8 
Miank ° ° ‘ : 33,848 7 7 664l 5 2 

ar ! on » 

Por — st ° . \ P - 15,782 12 l 1,880) J th 
Ortland = Gah as fe 31.706 16 6 gs21l 6 6 
Dartmoor, 33.098 9 0 919 5 1 
] Ttsinouth - , 93.258 6 8 31.058 4&8 4 
Hu aS : A ; } ; : i 36, 766 l 0 17,650 16 10 


£192,861 2 7 £89,063 
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TABLE II. 


Shewing the Convict Population of the year 1853, and number of 
) ee ’ ’ ° ‘ ' — 
Prisoners in Custody on the 3\st December, 1853. 











; | Convict Population risoners in ( ust 
Prisons. during the year, 3st December, 

; 7 1853. 1843. 
Pentonville . . . . . ./| 981 | 431 
Millbank , ; . ‘ = 2,513 1,148 
Parkhurst : 5 i ; “ Z 644 616 
Portland eu ae ‘oS 1,620 1,312 
Dartmoor : ; : ; ; in 1,611 j 1,128 
Portsmouth art el 1,245 024 
Hulks ., ; : : , > i 1,898 1,291 
Brixton . ; ot 75 75 | 

-_— ee iiniinianaisinaaiietiin 
Total =, 8 I 10,587 6,975 | 
= eed 











TABLE IIL. 


Shewing the disposition of Convicts in the yeur 1853. 


" 
| 





Disposition Penton-| Mill- Park- | Port- | Dart- Ports- | Hulks. Totat 
| ville. | bank.  hurst. | land. | moor. mouth 
| 
Deaths . . .| 4 80 4 | a $9 8 47 155 
Pardons. . , i 20 4 | 43 97 26 99 243 
lransported | 170 | 218 | 133 | Ist | 700 
Lieense . . .| 1 | 2. = 51 106 216 
Lunatics . | 2 27 | 3 2 2 
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In Ireland the general management of Government prisons 
is in by no means so encouraging a condition. In the course 
of last year, a Commission was issued for the purpose of 
inquiring into the subject of convict establishments in Ireland. 
In the Report agreed to by the Commissioners, and towards 
its conclusion, we find the following statement :— 

« The condition of the Government prisons situated in the city of 
Dublin—namely, those of Smithfield, Newgate, and Grangegorman 
—is such, from the construction of the buildings, from the cireum- 


stances of their respective localities, and the total inadequacy of the 


accommodation to the number of prisoners confined in them, as not only 
to preclude the possibility of carrying out, systematically, moral, re- 
ligious, and industrial training, and the remunerative application ot 
labor, but even to set aside the elementary principles of sound discipline, 
inasmuch as the indiscriminate association, which is now inevitable, 


leads to the further corruption of the less guilty, and cuts off all oppor- 


tunities of reformation.” 
The above description is far from being satisfactory, and if 
we except Mountjoy prison, which is the only convict establish- 


ment in Lreland on the separate system, we have but little reason 
to congratulate ourselves. In the prison at Spike | 


sland, which 


occupies a position as regards [reland, similar to that which 
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Portland does in England, we find that in the year 1852, out 
of a convict population of 3458, the number of deaths amount- 
ed to 190, being a mortality of 54 per cent. on the population 
of the prison, and nearly 10 per cent. on the numbers admit- 
ted into hospital ; while the number of deaths in all the con- 
vict establishments in England, embracing a population of 
10,587, amounted in the year 1853 to but 155, or 45 less than 
in Spike [sland alone. We find also that on the 31st December, 
1852, the prison contained gs many as 1882 prisoners, the 
average daily population of the year amounting to 2000, while 
the suitable accommodation did not extend to one half that 
number ; and further, that of this average daily population, the 
number set apart for public and prison works barely exceed- 
ed S00; in other words, about 45 per cent. on/y of the entire 
number of prisoners confined. ‘The officers, too, we are told, 
and we ask attention to the words of Mr. Hitchins, the Go- 
verment Inspector, “ reside on the mainland :” we suppose it is 
considered that they can on this account exercise a more care- 
ful supervision and control over the prisoners in their charge ; 
but we must notomit to mention, that Mr. Hitchins, in consder- 
ation of the consequent expense of “rent and boat-hire,” 
submits “their claim to a special allowance on account of these 
items of expenditure.” ‘This is really too bad. ‘That. officers 
of a prison should have a claim for special allowance, decanse 
they reside at a distance from the sphere of their duties, would, 
many country but Ireland, be deemed rank absurdity. The 
most extraordinary part, however, of the report, is that in 
which Mr. Hitchins contends, that the officers have no legal 
“power of punishment or restraint,’ and that they should 
be only responsible for the “ general order and cleanliness of 
the prison ;” and he notices these matters as, “ confessedly, 
at variance with the characteristics of English prisons.” Now 
can it be possible, that the officers at Spike Island have no 
“Tegal power of punishment or restraint.” The Imsh convict 
must be a lucky fellow indeed, fed and clothed free of all 
expense, surrounded by the beautiful scenery of Cork harbour, 
unrestrained and free from punishment. 

If, however, the above is not an accurate description of the 
position of an Irish convict, we cannot understand why the 
governing officers should be permitted to avoid the responsibi- 
lity of everything beyond “ general order and cleanliness,” 
unless indeed they would rely on the fact of their residing at 
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a distance, on the main land. We fancy, however, we can 
discover the true cause of these murmurs,— 


——‘‘ twice the brindled eat has mewed.’”’ 


We have heard it stated, that the commission to which wi 
have referred, originated with certain subordinates of the 
treasury ; that the object of the bill which followed the com- 
mission, Was, as stated by Sir John Young, to confer a power 
of punishing prisoners which hag 5 been theretofore pos- 
sessed; that the “whip” and the “cat,” if we rightly recollect, 
formed prominent features in the vs a 1d mode of punish- 
went, and -that the state of mismanagement, or whatever else 
it may be called, in the Government prisons of Ireland, was 
about to be ‘“ made an excuse for providing for certain 
favorites of the ‘Treasury ;’’* we certainly are not of those who 
care to join in the hackneyed ery of justice to Lreland, but we 
do think that Government should come forward, not with 
commissions originating with Treasury subordinates, such as 
that we have alluded to, or with schemes for providing places 
for their favorites—we have lately had enough of them in all 
conscience—but with the necessary machinery for applying to 
this country the present admirable system now in operation In 
England, the results of which are described, not in the whing- 
ing tone which characterises Mr. Hitehins’ ‘Report, but in the 
followi ing language of that able and useful oificer, Lieutenant- 


Colonel Jebb :— 


‘Any candid and dispassionate inquiry into the condition and 
prospects of the convicts who have passed through periods of penal 
and reformatory discipline at Pentonville and Portland, will prove 
beyond doubt that, to say the least of it, the majority of those now 
serving are likely, on their release, to be 1 respect able in their station 
in life, and useful to those who engage their services, thus realizing 
the antic ips itions of the Pentonville Commissioners, that ‘a large 
proportion of our convicts would be qualified on their discharge to 
occupy an honest position in their own or any other country.” t 


The following tables shew the statistics of Irish Govern- 
ment Prisons, according to the last report—that for the yeat 


See Morning Herald, 13th July, 1854. 


t See Report on Convict Prisons, 1852, p. 1G 
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TABLE I. 


Shewing the number of prisoners remaining in custody on 3ist Dee. 
1852, and the dispositton of the convicts in each prison respectively, 


| 
No. in custody, Deaths. Pardons, Transported to Western 








Prisons. 
31st Dec. 1802. | | Australia, 
ee Ser Caren CRESS aaa mm ee ee ee ee 
Spike Island - 1882 | | 
Fort Camden 12 | 190 é 845 
Fort Carlisle 71 | | 
Mountjoy - = - 493 e fect 34 
Smithtield - - 8l2 9 ong 28 
Newgate - - 300 13 5 — 14 
Philipstown 31 . ee -~- 
Grangegorman | Noreturn Sf) 375 
Ennis - : 269 3 i. oe | 
Maryborough = - 73 1 — | — 
3563 232 6 | 1296 
| | 








TABLE II. 


Shewing the sentences to transportation, and the expense of convict 
establishments in Ireland, for the year 1852. 











Life. | 14 years. | 7 years. Other periods. Total. | 
| 
© caine enenatntte oT = - aneepittitinndrimaiindnntiieinininingie ane | 
32 78 864 | 453 oe oo 
Total cost of Establishments - - £43072 : 12: 5. 
Average cost per head - - - WW: 1: & 


Whatever difference of opinion may have existed with 
respect to the abstract question of transportation—whether it 
was Just towards the colonists, whether it conduced to our 
a Interests as a nation, or contributed to the welfare of the 
convicts themselves,—it is probable that no important altera- 
tions would have taken place in the usual course of 
arrangement, but for two circumstances which rendered 
some modification absolutely necessary, viz., the discovery 
of the gold mines in Australia, and the manifest dis- 
inclination exhibited on the part of the colonists to permit 
the immigration of convicts to continue. Many men dis- 
‘guished for their talents, and having abundant opportu- 
nity to form a sound conclusion on the subject, have expressed 
themselves decidedly in favor of the retention of transportation 
‘Sa secondary punishment. Among others, we may mention 
the late Lord Denman, Mr. Baron Alderson, Lord Moncrieff, 
re Blackburne, late Lord Chancellor of [reland, and many 
‘Hers of high position and authority; on the other hand, 
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Mr. ‘Frederick Llill, whose opinion is deserving of the highest 
possible respect, and who, from practical experience in the 
management of prisons, may naturally be expected to form a 
juster opinion than any of the learned judges just mentioned, 
considers that the sooner it is altogether abolished, the better;* 
in which opinion he is joined by many gentlemen of high 
station and undoubted ability. For ourselves, we believe 
transportation ought to be retained, but only as an exceptional 
punishment. For the great majority of criminals, separate 
confinement, and labor on public works at home, is, as it 
appears to us, the proper and fitting punishment ; but there are 
certain others, for whom, from the magnitude or peculiarity of 
their offences, such as those connected with the tenure of land 
in Treland and accompamed with violence, or on account 
of their hardened and incorrigible natures, the ordinary discip- 
line of a prison is insuflicient, and transportation is the only 
adequate punishment. When we say transportation, we do 
not, however, mean banishment to a colony, with a ticket-of- 
leave, and the prospect of a life of comparative comfort; but 
removal to some locality ou¢ of the country, where their 
services might be made use of in the construction of fortitica- 
tions and useful public works; or to some uninhabited and 
sterile island, where, separated from all connection with their 
place of birth, they could be kept to employment of a labor- 
ious description,—such as the reclamation of waste lands, 
subject to discipline of a strict and severe character, supported 
on the coarsest food, and supplied with the mere necessaries 
of life. As a general system of punishment, we therefore 
disapprove of transportation, though, as a punishment adapted 
for individual cases, we conceive it to be invaluable, and would 
consequently regret its total abolition. —Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jebb appears to adopt a similar view when he remarks, “1t 
appears deserving of consideration, whether it would not be 
expedient to alter the terms of the sentence, abolishing ¢rans- 
portation, and substituting long terms of imprisonment, to be 
carried out chiefly in this country, but with power to enforce 
them at Gibraltar, Bermuda, Western Australia, or other 
colonies, where suitable arrangements for the purpose may 
have been previously made.” With respect however to the 
system of transportation, as it has up to the present time been 


», 163-166. 





*See Crime: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, | 
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conducted, it was justly objected, that while we pollute our 
colonies with the most degraded members of society, which, 
as Bacon hath it, ‘is a shameful and unblessed thing to take 
the seum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be the 
people with whom you plant ;” we at the same time reward 
and encourage crime. It is manifest that, whatever force these 
objections had in former days, they became irresistible when 
the penal colony expressed its disinclination to receive convicts 
on the one hand, and the discovery of gold mines operated as 
a powerful attraction on the other. But in point of fact, 
transportation had long since ceased to act as a deterrent. 
There is abundant evidence to shew, that even at an early 
eriod of its history, it was regarded with complacency, if not 
with satisfaction, by convicted prisoners. We have ourselves 
heard wretched criminals in a public Court-[ouse, entreat- 
ing the judge to pass upon them a sentence of transportation; 
while even latterly, under the improved system of convict 
treatment, transportation to the colony has been held out as a 
reward for good conduct during the earlier stages of reforma- 
tory discipline. It ceased therefore to be a punishment, and 
had become practically superseded by a term of imprisonment, 
varying in length according to the duration of what was in 
fact an unreal and fictitious sentence, followed by a term of 
exile ina prosperous, though distant, country. ‘The Committee 
on transportation, in the year 1837, made the following 
remarks which have since become still more pertinent :— 


shea The pain of exile depends upon the nature and strength of the 
ties which connect an offender with his native country. Exile is, 
therefore, a very severe punishment to persons who have strong 
affections for their native land, for their kindred, and for their 
acquaintances. Generally speaking, it is most dreaded by those 
offenders against the laws of their country, who may be termed 
accidental criminals ; that is to say, by persons who have not made 
atrade in crimes, but who have been induced to commit crimes by 
the impulse of the moment, or by some accidental combination of 
circumstances, or by some all-powerful temptation ; and who may, 
in many cases, be possessed of good moral feelings. On the other 
hand, exile is least dreaded by the most numerous class of offenders, 
by those who may be termed habitual criminals, and who compose 
what is properly called the criminal population of this country, 
namely, regular thieves, pick-pockets, burglars, and all persons who 
gan their livelihood by the repetition of offences, and who conse- 
quently have lost all feelings of moral aversion to crime, and can 
only be restrained by fear.” 
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We have just referred to the mode in which the objection 
above mentioned, of holding out an indirect inducement to 
crime, had been obviated by making it a direct inducement to 
reformation and good conduct before removal. The discovery 
of the gold mines, however, rendered the arrangement, which 
before was but a diminution of punishment, a positive attrac. 
tion to the criminally disposed ; in consequence of which, 
and the recent determination of the colonists to refuse any 
further supplies of convict labor, which however necessary at 
first, had been attended with great injury to the morals of 
their families, the question became reduced to narrow limits ; 
it, in fact, resolved itself into a choice between the establish- 
ment of a new penal colony, or the adoption of a moditied 
system of ticket-of-leave at home, retaining the power of re- 
moving those sentenced to transportation for lengthened 
periods, to localities where their labor was required, or their 
services might be of use, as, for example, to Western 
Australia, or Gibraltar. 

‘The latter alternative was the one adopted. ‘The establish- 
ment of a new penal colony presented difficulties, and was 
open to objections which it was impossible to overlook or dis- 
regard. If a settled and prosperous colony had been 
selected in order that the transported convicts might be 
absorbed in the general population, it was probable that the 
objection to receive them would have been justly and naturally 
urged—dissatisfaction and discontent excited. ‘The opposition 
of the colonists at the Cape of Good Hope is fresh in the 
recollection of our readers,—and the objection having been 
yielded to by Government in the case of the Australian 
Colonies, could not with justice be disregarded elsewhere. 
The selection of a settled and pro.perous colony was therelore 
out of the question. If on the other hand a colony had been 
established for the sole purpose of receiving convicts, the 
necessity would exist of providing means, at an enormous 
expense, for their return after the period of their sentences ha 
expired ; a course which has been necessarily adopted in the 
case of convicts detained at Gibraltar and Bermuda ; while 
again, if they were induced to remain by conferring on them 
certain benefits, and free immigration was at the same fine 
encouraged, at no distant period the difficulty, we have am 
referred to, would again arise, opposition to the further _ 
duction of conviet laber would be urged ; if would ultimately be 
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vielded to, and the disposition of our convict population would 
again become a subject of doubt and ditticulty. It was with 
a view of meeting the above difficulties, that the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which sat in the year 1850, 
agreed to the following resolutions, among others, with re- 
ference to District Prisons :-— 

“14. That after prisoners under long sentences have undergone 
a period of separate copfinement, the remainder of their sentences 
ought to be passed under a system of combined labor, with effectual 
‘recautions against intercourse.” 

“15. That this object would be greatly facilitated by erection of 
district prisons, at the national cost, for the reception of prisoners 
under long sentences after they have undergone such previous 
separate confinement.” 

“16. That such district prisons should be maintained at the na- 
tional cost, and the government of such prisons and all appoint- 
ments and salaries of officers ought to be under the control of her 
Majesty's Government.” 

The question uf District Prisons is one of great importance. 
We, however, think that the establishment of large depots, 
such as that at Portland and Spike Island, if properly 
inanaged, would answer all the ends proposed by the forma- 
tion of District Prisons, and would be attended with much 
less expense : the accommodation which would be required for 
such a purpose in England, has been estimated as that 
necessary for, from, 2,400 to 3,200 prisoners ; in Ireland the 
number would probably vary from, 1,700 to 2,500. In, how- 
ever, dealing with the subject for present purposes it did not 
appear advisable to abandon transportation altogether as a 
punishment. ‘The necessities of the Western Australian set- 
tlements rendered it a matter of importance to them to 
obtain the assistance of convict labor. The advantage, in a 
material point of view, of such assistance to a colony, strug- 
gling with the difficulties by which it is surrounded in the arly 
stages of its existence, cannot be questioned. The hindrances 
which chiefly retard the prosperity of early settlers, consist in 
the waut of proper roads, bridges, wharfs, harbours, and 
public works of a like nature, for the construction of which 
(he early colonist can find neither the time or ability. Settlers 
naturally seek an immediate return for their labor, and 
chietly apply themselves to obtaining the necessaries of life. 
Lhe advantages of convict labor, either employed in association, 
under Government control, in the construction of works of a 
useful and public character, or afforded to individuals through 
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the machinery of the ticket-of-leave system, is incalculable : 
and so well acquainted were the colonists themselves with the 
benefits to be thus derived, that those who joined most 
energetically in the agitation against the admission of convicts 
to Van Dieman’s Land, were the very persons who displayed 
the greatest earnestness in their application for assistance when 
the supply of convict labor arrived. Sir William Denison, in 
a dispatch dated 15th November, 1848, refers to the benefits 
conferred by the labor of convicts upon the settlers in Van 
Dieman’s Land, the annual value of which he calculates to 
amount to no less a sum than £216,000. 

The Swan River settlement had for many years struggled 
with the difficulties to which we have alluded ; the introdue- 
tion of convict labor had been for years resolutely opposed, 
and every effort to introduce capital and free labor had 
signally failed ; ultimately, however, the advantages to be 
derived from convict labor were acknowledged, and meetings 
were held for the purpose of petitioning Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to form a penal establishment at Freemantle :— 

‘* All these events,” we quote from the Western Australian Maga- 
zine, ‘occurred at a fortunate moment, when the British Govern- 
ment were embarrassed by the refusal of the Cape and other colonies 
to receive their convicts ; their effect was powerful, and Earl Grey 
speedily responded by sending out the first draft of convicts, which 
arrived in June of Jast year under Captain Henderson, an officer 
highly qualified and disposed to render them efficacious towards 
the general good of the colony.” 

The results have been most marked, and have exhibited 
themselves in the rapid progress of the respective sources ol 
wealth,—commerce, shipping, and agriculture :— 

“It cannot be questioned for a moment,” writes Governor Ftizgerald 
in a dispatch dated 30th April, 1851, “ that the important changes 
introduced by the measures of your Lordship in making this a penal 
settlement, in accordance with the expressed wish of the settlers at 
large, accompanied as it has been so judiciously, by a corresponding 
amount of free labor, then and now so much wanted, has con- 
tributed largely to these desirable results.” 

Western Australia thus affording an extensive sphere 
for the employment and absorption of convict labour, which 
proved to be of vast importance to the well-being of the colony, 
Government wisely determined to substitute imprisonment at 
home, with a system of letter of license, fur sentences of 
transportation not exceeding fourteen years, retaining the 
former punishment for convicts sentenced to transportation for 
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that or any longer period. The Act of Parliament which in- 
troduced these important alterations came into operation on the 
1st September, 1853, and after reciting, that whereas, by reason 
of the difficulty of re offenders beyond the seas, it 
has become expedient to substitute in certain cases other 
punishments in lieu of transportation, it enacts, that for the 
future no person shall be transported except for life, or for a 
term of fourteen years or upwards, and that any person who 
might have been sentenced to transportation for a term of less 
than fourteen years, shall be liable to be kept in penal servi- 
tude according to the terms following :—Instead of transporta- 
tion for seven years, or for a term not exceeding seven years, 
penal servitude for the term of four years. Instead of any 
term of transportation exceeding seven, and not exceeding ten 
years, penal servitude for any term not less than four, and not 
exceeding six years. Instead of any term of transportation 
exceeding ten, and not exceeding fifteen years, penal servitude 
for any term not less than six, and not exceeding eight years. 
Instead of any term of transportation exceeding fifteen years, 
penal servitude for any term not less than six, and not exceed- 
ing ten years ; and instead of transportation for life, penal 
servitude for life. The ninth, tenth, and eleventh sections 
relate to letters of license which Her Majesty by an order in 
writing, under the hand and seal of one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, is empowered to grant to any convict then 
under sentence of transportation, or thereafter to be sentenced 
to transportation or penal servitude, to be at large in the 
United Kingdom and the Channel Islands, or in such part 
thereof as shall be expressed in the licence, during such por- 
tion of the term of imprisonment or transportation, and upon 
such conditions as to Her Majesty shall seem fit, and provided 
that it shall be lawful for Her Majesty to revoke or alter such 
license. ‘The powers vested in Her Majesty’s Secretary of 
State are to be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant, in Ireland ; 
and it is worthy of observation that the power to grant the 
letter of license is not confined to those sentenced to the 
substituted term of penal servitude, but extends also to those 
Who are sentenced to transportation even for the term of life. 
Che tenth section provides that so long as such license shall 
coutinue in force, and unrevoked, such convict shall not be 
hable to be imprisoned by reason of his sentence, but shall be 
permitted to go and remain at large according to the terms ot 
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such license ; and by the eleventh section it is provided that 
on the leense being revoked, such convict shall be ap- 
prehended and re-committed, and shall thereupon be remitted 
to his original sentence, and undergo the residue thereof as if 
no such license had been granted. * 

With respect to the accommodation necessary to meet the 
requirements of the statute, it is of course evident that large 
additions must be made to that which at present exists. We 
havealready shewn that the actual accommodation now existing, 
taking the returns of the year 1852, for England, and those of 
1851, for Llreland, does not exceed in amount what is suflicient 
for a total estimate of £12,586 prisoners, while the convict 
population amounts to the large number of 14,622, in adii- 
tion to the females contined during the last mentioned year in 
Grangegorman Prison, and of the number of whom we 
have no return :—thus— 





* The form of the letter of license as granted is as follows :— 


Order of License to a Convict made under the statute 16 & 17 Vict., chap 
99, sec 9. 








W HITEHALL. 
—-——. day of —— 1854. Her MaJesrTy is graciously pleased 
to grant to -__-——, who was convicted of —_—-—— , at the —_--- for 
the ——_--_—__ of —— , on the day of —— , and was then 














and there sentenced to be for the term of —— vears, her 
Royal License to be at large in the United Kingdom, from the day of his 
liberation under this order, during the remaining portion of his said term 
of , unless it shall please Her Majesty sooner to revoke or alter 
such License. And Her Majesty hereby orders that the said 
be set at liberty within days from the date of this order. 


























Given under my hand and seal, 
Signed, 
Troe Copy, Chairman. 
NoTIcr. 


i.—‘* The power of revoking or altering the License of a convict will 
most certainly be exercised in case of his misconduct. 

2.—If, therefore, he wishes to retain the privilege which, by his 
good behaviour under penal discipline, he has obtained, he must prove 
by his subsequent conduct that he is really worthy of Her Majesty’ 
clemency. 

3.—To produce a forfeiture of the License, it is by no means neces- 
sary that the holder should be convicted of any new offence. If he 
associates with notoriously bad characters—leads an idle and dissolute 
life—or has no visible means of obtaining an honest livelihood, &c,—'t 
will be assumed that he is about to lapse into crime, and he will em 
once apprehended, and re-committed to prison under his original sen- 
tence.” 
Then follows an exact description of the convict. 
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Great Britain: Disposed of duringtheyear 1852, 2658 
Ireland : do. 1853, 1534 


Total disposed of - hee 4192 


Great Britain ; Remaining in custody, 





3lst December, 1852, 6867 

Ireland : do. 1853, 3563 
—— 10430 
Total remaining in custody with 14622 





We therefore infer, that notwithstanding the nunber tran- 
sported and otherwise disposed of, the deficiency of accommo- 
dation for the above years may be represented at 2036, while if 
we deduct the number transported to Western Australia, Norfolk 
Island, Bermuda, and Gibraltar, the accommodation required 
exceeded that afforded, by 5677 ;—thus— 

Transported from England, 1852, 2845 
do. Ireland, 1853, 1296 


The total accommodation therefore which would be required, 
in case the transportation of convicts was altogether abandoned, 
would, taking the statistics of the above mentioned years as our 
basis, amount to 18,263, or less than that existing, by 5,677: 
while if we consider how smalla proportion thenumbers sentenced 
to periods of transportation for or exceeding fourteen years, 
bears to those sentenced to periods of from seven to fourteen 
years, the above deficiency would not be very much reduced :— 
lor instance, during the fifteen years preceding 1852, there 
were 21,208 persons sentenced to transportation ; of these, but 
Jo4 were for terms of life, and 711 for terms of fourteen years ; 
Whileabout 66 per cent. of the entire number were sentenced for 
seven years, and about 25 per cent. for other periods. The 
following tables will shew the annual average in both England 
and Treland. 

TABLE I. 


Average annual number and terms of transportation in England and 
Wales, for 8 years, from 1844 to 1851, inclusive. 











ee ee 
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*  |Above I years. 15andabove 10.10 and above 7.7 years. Total, 
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TABLE II. 


Average annual number and term of transportation in Ireland fur 1% 
years, from 1838 to 1852, inclusive. 








Life. 14 years, 7 years, | Other periods. Total. 

b4 47 46 B57 1414 
‘The above statistics show, that making every allowance for 
pardons, deaths, and those liberated on letters of license, a 
further accommodation for about 5000 prisoners is required in 
Kngland and Ireland. We would earnestly impress upon Govern- 
ment the necessity which exists for at once providing for this 
deficiency, inasmuch as it is impossible to carry out the ne- 
cessary arrangements for the reformation, or indeed we may say 
the proper discipline of prisoners, while they continue to be 
crowded together in large numbers; and more especially as the 


tention to the fitness of Galway asa locality for the establishment 
of a convict depot ; Slattery Island also in the Shannon appears 
to us to offer many advantages. * 

With respect to the policy of the act itself, and the con- 
sequences which may be entailed upon the social condition of 
these kingdoms through its instrumentality, much difference of 
opinion exists. Tor ourselves, however, we do not hesitate to 
express our belief that Government was fully justified, under the 
circumstances of the case, in adopting the course \ hich has been 
taken; and that the responsibility which undoubtedly attaches 
to those who introducea change of so vital and important a 
character, has been prudently and wisely incurred. We 
cannot therefore forbear to express liow sanguine are our 
expectations of success, or hesitate to pay to government the 
tribute of our praise; for as they have retained within their 

* The building formerly devoted to the purposes of a Lunatic Asylum 
at Cork, has been lately converted into a Government Prison intended to 
accommodate 400 female convicts. We may also mention, that the 
Board of Directors of Government Prisons in freland has been lately 
completed by the appointment of Captain Crofton as Chairman, oe 
other Members of the Board, are Jobn Lentaigne, Esq., and Captain 
Knight. 
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own control the powers conferred by the Act of Parliament 
with respect to the granting of letters-of-license, and con- 
sequently are bound to exercise great caution and discrimination 
in the performance of duties which have been, so to speak, self- 
imposed— and much depends upon the mode in which these du- 
ties are discharged—whatever censure may be incurred, must 
properly attach itself to them; so, they are entitled to 
whatever praise success deserves. It must not, however, 
be supposed that government arrived at a mere rash or fortuit- 
ousconclusion : quite the contrary; it was the result of anxious 
deliberation and careful inquiry. An experiment it was no 
doubt, but it was one forced upon our aeceptance by existing 
circumstances, supported by the favourable views of those 
best informed upon the subject, and justified by experience, as 
far at least, as such could be obtained: we in consequence 
feel bound to express our approval of an act of parliament 
which, for its boldness and enlightened views, we esteem to be 
worthy of the British Legislature. We are too apt to forget 
that criminals after sentence, retain the same feelings and the 
same dispositions which they possessed before their conviction. 
Numbers of them are iu fact influenced by the self-same sent- 
iments of mght and wrong which regulate our own conduct. 
Their principles may be weak, they may not be apparent to us, but 
they never can be altogether extinguished ; and if the views at 
length arrived at respecting the nature of that discipline which 
ought to be applied, and which alone can be expected to 
prove efficacious, are correct, are we not justified in testing 
the soundness of our opinions by restoring to liberty those 
who we judge to have profited by the reformatory process to 
which they have been subjected ? In truth, if the conviet 
having undergone a period of probation in separate confinement 
with all its reformatory influences, and subsequently, the 
discipline of associated labor on public works, cannot be 
trusted to himself, we must in fairness admit our notions of 
prison discipline to be inaccurate, and abandon, as illusory, 
the treatment upon which we have so much relied. We do not of 
» Utse contend that every prisoner, who, by his good conduct 
during probation, obtains the indulgence of a letter of license, 
must necessarily become a useful member of society,—to expect 
eo would be manifestly absurd ; human institutions, 
reeetead admirable, cannot attain to perfection—but we do 
“ert, that if we have confidence in the efficacy of the 
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qualified, on their discharge, to oceupy an honest position in their 
own or any other country ; and if so, we believe that under ordinary 
circumstances, there would seldom be wanting motives of self-interest 
and benevolence to afford them that employment which would enable 
them to become useful and exemplary members of society.” 

Third :—“ Looking to my own experience, and to the opinion of 
others who have had better opportunity of judging, I do not hesi- 
tate to express my conviction, that it would be quite possible, with- 
out detriment to the public interests, materially to reduce the nuin. 
ber of eonviets to be annually sent abroad, by granting conditional 
pardons to the best conducted men, after periods of confinement 
proportioned to their respective sentences, on shewing that 
they had the means of earning their livelihood, or obtaining securi- 
ties for their good conduct.” 

The above extracts, which might be multiplied if necessary, 
clearly prove that much good may be expected fromthe judicious 
exercise of the power conferred upon Government by the recent 
act of Parliament—a power which we hope wall be in time 
extended to prisoners confined in county and borough gaols, 
when the benefits of a system of separate confinement, such 
as that pursued at Reading, Preston, and elsewhere, shall 
lave been more generally introduced. ith respect to the 
have | eg lly introduced. With r t to tl 
treatment of that class of prisoners which we have termed 
aceidental criminals, a/ler conviction and respecting whom we 
have shewu that beneficial results may be anticipated from the 
operation of the new statute, Mr. Clay, Chaplain to the Preston 

d , 

House of Correction, has pointed out in a forcible manner the 
vecessity which exists of providing some machinery whereby 
the duration and amount of punishment imposed upon each con- 
viet, may be regulated, as well aceording to Justice, as according 
lo daw. ‘The measure we have been contemplating affords, 
ih our Opinion, the required remedy. 

“Quite irrespective of the distinction now mentioned, there is another 
to which it is necessary shortly to advert ; namely, that which obtains 
between the evil doer who intended to war upon society, and maintain 
himself by plund ring it,—and theevildoer who has become such from 
“nae tmpulse, and in vielation of his better instincts or principles. 

venture to call attention to this latter distinction, chiefly for the 
- ose Of sugyesting, that it might consist with justice and the 
Pubhe interest, that a difference should be made in the treatment of 
the pat ties affected by it. A crime is deliberately planned and executed 

A) it trained thied’s another erime of the same inaynitude is COU ttedl 
under the influence of sudden excitement by aman who, in calmer 
rie Mts, would shrink from the idea of it. Should the same sen- 
“ice be passed in both cases ? or, if the requirements of the statute 
Permit ho discretion, might not the carrying out of the sentences be 
© modified, that the principles, both of justice and merey, should be 
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vindicated? Lllustrations of what is here suppose d, are to be foun 
in me iny of our * governinent’ ce Iis:——for instance s—A. B. bore 
excellent character up to the hour in which he committed his offen 
—firing a hay-rick while in a state of intoxication,x—and_ for ile , 
he voluntar ily surre 9 ‘red himself, to save innocent parties who had 
been apprehende ‘d. . D.,—who dune maintained himself tor many 
years entirely by i ha and who has been in many different prisons, 


is convicted of a robber y from the person. KE. F. is convicted of 


wheat y,—three previous convictions for felony being recorded against 
him. G. HL, after four inprisonme nts for different offences, is now 
convicted of sheep stealing. ‘The same sentence of seven years’ trans. 
portation was passed in each of these eases, and perhaps—owing to 
the nature of the gen: tinents, or other causes,—-unavoidab ly. But 
after sentence it would be both right and safe to distinguish between 
these offenders, The previous life of A. B. ; the satisfactory evidence 
of great improvement duri ing twe ‘Ive months’ impri sonment: and 
the assurance that he has the means of obtaining an honest livelihood, 
—would, I think, warrant the granting to him a free, or conditional 
pardon. Certainly such a man should not be regarded in the same 
light as the other three who are under the same sentence, but whose 
past conduct, and slow de ‘velopment of right feelings, demand a 
longer period of probation,and justify a larger measure of ‘punishment. 
Even of the convicts who, unlike A. B., have gone wrong because 
they never knew the right, there are many who bave shown them- 
selves not only eapable of understi inding, but most unfeignedly 
desirous of following ‘that which is good.” How much is suggeste d 
hy an expression used to me by one of the grossly ignorant ¢ Frimley 
gang,’—when I was endeavouring to explain to him the necessity and 
value of Christian faith and conduct,—* I never heard any thing about 
this, before!’ As regards this life,his knowledge comes too late. It will 
nable him to bear his punishment patiently, but nothing would 
justify a remsision of it. There are, however, less heinous offenders 
who, having gone wrong only because they were moving in the dark, 


have had grace to come to the light, and would, Iam persu ued, 
walk according to that light, were they trusted to its guidance, *** 
*** T venture to say that ofthe 146 governme nt convicts who | 

been, and now are, under our care, [| would be answerable for the 


future cood conduct of 39 of them, were it thought proper to trust 
them with their liberty in this country. Almost all of these 3¥ have 
“ bie and children, who are thought of with affection, and who would 
additional security for good conduct. All of them have remuner- 
ative trades to take to, and none of them have been systematic offen- 
ders, My good opinion of the entire hod y of povernme nt convicts is 
not confined to the 39. Nearly as many more would, I believe, take 
to honest courses, if liberated after a due term of probation, and with 
a certain prospect of employment ; but of the 39, I spe vak with m an 
earn nee, chiefly because they have more family and social ties to 
bind them to a better life.’ 
* But even if a mitigation of sentence 
rranted in this country, under such circumstances as I have spoke! 
of, the risk to the publ lie would be of little moment, compared t¢ 
the actual injury done to it by men who, after serving a sti ated period 
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in the hulks at Bermuda, are brought back to England,—50 or 150 
at a time,—sooner or later to follow their former—or worse than 
their former—courses. Two of the government convicts now here, 
(one of them a member of the Uckfield gang) have ¢ served their 
time’ at Bermuda ; and six other men, belonging to our own district, 
who now are, or have been within a short time, in this prison, are 
returned convicts from the same place. More hopelessly demoral- 
ized men I have seldom met with.”* 


With respect to the last observation of Mr. Clay, we may 
mention, that during the five years from 1843 to 1847, inclu- 
sive, no less than 3450 prisoners were discharged from tlie 
Hulks in England and Bermuda, and restored to the criminal 
population of Great Britain, none of whom had received the 
advantage of reformatory discipline ; for the treatment to 
which they were subjected, was calculated rather to add to 
their vices, than to encourage their return to virtue. We 
have stated that experience justified the adoption of a system 
of ticket-of-leave or letter of license. We referred to the 
satisfactory results which attended the imtroduction of a sys- 
tem of conditional pardons at Barbadoes, in pursuance of an 
act of parliament specially passed for the purpose,—the 13th 
Vie. chap. 21 (22 January 1850). The Governor, and Com- 
maader-in-clief for the time being, were authorised to discharge 
prisoners conditionally,who from good conduct might appear to 
be deserving of such an indulgence, afterthey had passed through 
a period of imprisonment proportionate to their respective sen- 
ences. ‘Tlie act extends to persons convicted of any offence aud 
sentenced to be imprisoned with or without hard labor, after 
three-fourtlis of the sentence had been undergone. — ‘Tie 
principle of the act is good, and we would welcome with 
satisfaction one, based on similar principles, for these king- 
doms, as a further improvement on the recent act of the 16 
and L7 Vict. chap. 99, especially as regards the provisions 
which apply to prisoners convicted of any offence, and scn- 
tenced to imprisonment with or without hard labor. ‘The 
lollowing extract from a dispatch of Sir W. Colebrook, dated 
June Nth, J851, to Earl Grey, refers to the satisfactory results 
Which followed its introduction : he states i 
“Of the number of those discharged with tickets-of-leave under 
the act (13 Vie. chap. 21), and the reports made to me of their in- 
dustry and good conduct, none have been re-committed for any 
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C See“ Chaplain’s ‘I wenty-eighth Report of the Preston House ot 
orrection,” p. 50, Preston, 1852. 
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offence, and the grant of good-conduct badges to prisoners has 
tended further to encourage orderly behaviour in the gaol. 

Ee The success during the last two years of the act for granting 
tickets-of-leave has proved that under a reformatory system of 
prison discipline, by which incentives to good conduct are held out 
to prisoners, itis practicable, with the assistance of the magistrates, 
aided by a rural constabulary, to guard against the renewal of bad 
habits, to which discharged prisoners are exposed in populous places ; 
and adverting to the difficulties attending the deportation of convicts, 
arising from the reluctance of other communities to receive ther as 
such, it is ?¢mportant to have ascertained that they can be corrected and 
controlled at home, although in many cases their voluntary emigration 
may be afterwards encouraged with advantage to themselves and the 
public.” 

It was quite impossible that Government could disregard 
the several considerations to which we have referred. The 
necessity which existed of some new arrangement being adopted 
in the disposition of convicts; the favourable results exhibited 
where the experiment of granting conditional pardons had been 
tried, and the opinions entertained by those who had devoted 
their time and abilities to the subject, must prove an ample 
justification of any charge brought against Government of 
heedlessly incurring risk or danger to public interests in the 
course they selected. 

So much for the past: with respect to the future, great 
difliculties will, of course, have to be encountered. ‘* Within a 
few years,” we are told by Lieutenant-Colonel Jebb, “ there 
may probably be 9,000 to 10,000 convicts undergoing im- 
prisonment in this country, and perhaps 2,000 annually 
discharged on the completion of their sentences.” ‘The suc- 
cess of the new scheme will depend not only on the care 
and discrimination with which Government discharges the 
important duties conferred by the statute, and the attention 
ancl devotedness which is exbibited in the course of reformatory 
discipline to which each convict will, in the first instance, be 
subjected, but will also depend upon the manner in which the 
public at large regulates its intercourse with liberated convicts. 
All must combine to give efficiency to the act of Parliament. 
We must not have detective oflicers dogging the footsteps of the 
liberated olfender, irritating kis feelings and marring lis efforts 
to obtain a livelihood ; employers also must learn to extend a 
certain amount of charity to those who offer their services lor 
hire, and place some contidence in the discrimination and dis- 
cretion exercised by Government. The convict enjoying a letter 
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of license must not be avoided as indelibly stained with guilt ; 
he must be assisted—not crushed ; encouraged—not repelled. 
Time will, no doubt, be required to create and cultivate such 
sentiments in the public mind, but every obstacle will yield to 
the persevering efforts of an enlightened public opinion. 

Will then the experiment succeed? “ Karnestly do I wish 
that experiment success,” writes Mr. Hill the Recorder of 
Birmingham, but adds, ‘no one Tam certain, who is acquainted 
with the criminal class, can contemplate its possible results 
without the deepest anxiety.”* We too share in that anxiety ; 
but, nevertheless, we do not hesitate to express the con- 
fidence we feel, that success is destined to attend this impor- 
tant measure, and reward the efforts of itssponsors. With the 
class of prisoners who we have styled “ accidental offenders,” 
we anticipate the happiest results from the judicious exercise 
of the provisions of the act of parliament. ‘They will be 
received by their friends, their single offence will be expiated, 
forgiven, and forgotten, and they will gradually become 
absorbed in the masses of society : from the class of ‘ habitual 
offenders,” we must not expect great results or form the same 
sanguine expectations. The importance of reformatory dis- 
cipline has been inereased ten-fold. If a vast number of 
criminals are to issue from our convict prisons uninstracted 
and unreformed, if the opportunity once afforded be lost or 
disregarded, the consequences may indeed be appalling. Mr. 
Hill states, “ that he cannot contemplate with a steady mind 
the evil results of a stream of unreformed criminals issuing 
from the gates of our prisons ;” and in truth, the respon- 
sibility attaching itself to all engaged in the administration of 
prison and convict discipline, whatever may be the position 
occupied by each, cannot be overrated or too highly estimated. 

The tine which has, as yet, elapsed is too short to 
enable us to speak fully of the practical working of the statute; 
we may, however mention that the number of letter-of-license 
men who have relapsed into crime, is comparatively small 
when compared with the number of licenses which have 
been granted. 

_ Mr. Field, whose character and abilities are so well known, 
m his Fifteenth Annual Report submitted to the Grand Jury at 
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my See Charge delivered by Matthew Davenport lil, Recorder of 
irmingham, to the Grand Jury of the Borough, 1853. 
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the Abdington Sessions last October, which he has kindly 
forwarded to us, makes the following observations which 
certainly merit deep consideration, Mr. Field points out the 
necessity of adhering to “ the discipline and plans proposed 
. bd , ° 3 ’ 
for the correction of convicts,” ere they are released from 
punishment, and left to struggle with the almost insurmount.- 
able difliculties which await them on their liberation. We 
will, however, let Mr. Field speak for himself, calling the 
attention of our readers to the fact, that in the two instances to 
which he refers, the treatment to which the convicts were subjec- 
ted, immediately previous to their discharge, was in the one 
case, the contaminating discipline of a hulk, and in’ the other 

’ . . . oS . ’ . ’ 
the equally injurious system of associated labor in operation 
at Bermuda :— 

‘The substitution of a term of penal servitude in this country 
for the transportation of convicts, which before prevailed, has not 
unreasonably occasioned many fearful forebodings. The recent per- 
petration of some atrocious crimes by men who, having been tran- 
sported, had returned, induced me in my last report to observe, that 
unless the discipline and plaus proposed for the previous correction 
of convicts were adhered to, and some employment ensured for them 
when liberated, disastrous consequences would result from the 
change. The experience of every week proves that my appreben- 
sions were not unfounded ; and although the number sentenced to 
be transported from this county, since vou adopted a corrective 
prison discipline, has been very limited, yet the released convicts 
who re-appear in our calendars, afford proof of the danger to which 
Ihave adverted. Ido not now particularly refer to those amongst 
them, who, under the old vicious system of penal treatment, were 
only preparing during the execution of their sentence, for the 
perpetration of more heinous crimes when it should be com- 
pleted ; but there have been during the last twelve months two 
felons liberated, and again committed for felony, who were sentenced 
to be transported, one for seven, and the other for ten years, as 
recently as the year 1850, The former of those, after seven tnprison- 
ments for various crimes, was sent from your gaol deseribed as tl - 
worst of characters. After spending nine months at WV akefield, an 

» Y 4 > " aS 
two years and eight months on board a hulk at Woolwich, be wa 
liberated, and returned to his former wretched home and ieneg 
associates, Without any prospect of employment. On my first ove 
view with him on his recommittal, he told me that he ry - 
excuse enough for his crime that ‘nobody would employ wae 4 
The second was a more painful case. The man had been previou . 

: ; , . : i . neted 0 

four times convicted, and upon his being in 1850 again pay a 
two distinct felonies, he was sentenced to be transporte reat 
. sg or pEicdt 

vears.  I]lness prevented the separate confinement of thi crim “= 
for longer than about three months Having recovered, he was ory 
to Bermuda, but his health again failing (according to his statemen", 
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which is confirmed by circumstances,) he returned to this country, 
and when again recovered, received pardon. He then came back to 
his former haunts, when in about a month he committed another 
felony, for which he was sentenced to penal servitude, and I grieve 
to add, died of cholera a fortnight since in Millbank prison. It is 
with reluctance, but constrained by a sense of duty, that I refer to 
these melancholy instances of mistaken clemency. I have always 
deprecated uncertainty in the execution of our criminal laws, as both 
cruel towards offenders, and calamitous to the community. As 
respects the former, if hope be allowed that a penalty may be miti- 
gated by professions of penitence, or propriety of conduct, hypocrisy 
is the certain consequence ; a@ man then behaves well, but becomes 
no better ; and when influenced by mere selfishness, he has restrained 
vicious propensities long enough to obtain bis purpose, he is again 
allured to violate the law by the expectation that, if detected, he 
need but repeat his deceitful practices to procure the same result. 
On the contrary, if, instead of thus fostering crime, and however 
undesignedly, yet too surely, promoting the temporal and eternal 
ruin of the wretched victims of such miscalled mercy, it be de- 
termined and well-understood that a certain—I say not a severe— 
punishment, unchangeable through any conduct of the criminal, will 
be inflicted, the convict then submits with patience to that punish- 
ment ; he attends to instruetion, and his character improves ; having 
no temptation to dissemble, he is sincere in his endeavours to amend, 
and in the peace of mind which accompanies this very process of 
improvement, he finds a recompence. Such a man, when liberated, 
has learned the wisdom of leading an honest life ; higher and holier 
motives influence his conduet, and he has sought for, and secured 
that power which alone can prevent a relapse. You will kindly 
pardon this apparent digression, but a desire to be faithful, and a 
deep feeling of compassion towards those, for whose welfare, as 
(iod’s minister, I am appointed to watch, compel me, humbly, but 
earvestly, to protest against that uncertainty in the execution of the 
law, which proves both preventive of correction and an incentive to 
¢crime,”* 

Whatever may be the result ; it is, however, a consolation to 
reflect that one benefit must, at all events, accrue from the enact- 
ment we have been just considering : the benefit we refer to, is 
s0 ably put forward in the following extract from the Zimes, 
that we need offer no apology to our readers for inserting 
it— 


‘Thus much, however, is certain, that by removing the punish- 
nent of our crime from distant and unknown countries, and placing 
itn the very centre of our social system, we shall bring home to the 
minds of the people of this country that which they have never had 
before—a thorough sense of the responsibility of the community for 


; Sec “HR ‘a lj g M ‘'y ord Ga: ‘tte, Newb ry Herald and 
Rerks ( wading Mereury, Oxford Gazette, Newbury ald, i 
a ounty Paper.” Saturday, October 21, 1854. 

t See Times,” October 20th, 1833. 
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the crime it brings up, and for the necessity of dealing, not only with 
the disease itself when fully developed, but with what have been wel! 

called its premonitory symptoms. The more difficult, the more 
oe the more humiliating we find it to punish the full-grown 
criminal, the more sensible we are of the contamination which he 

carries with him, and the sacrifice at which any attempt at his refor. 
mation must be carried out, the more anxious shall we be to diminish 
the numbers of this formidable and unmanageable class, by counter. 
acting the first incentives to vice, and breaking up those seminaries 
and nurseries where it is inculeated and instilled. The effect of 
bringing secondary punishments nearer home will be, to make that at. 
tentton to the subject earnest and incessant, which now is languid and 
intermitling. It is the intention of Providence that every commu- 
nity shoul d bear the weight of the crime that it produces, ana, if 
we have hitherto contrived to evade that intention, we have paid 
the penalty of it in another shape, by the encouragement of a spirit 
of remissness which has made us the prey of successive generations 
of criminals, whom we have brought up to plunder us, that we in 
our turn may, at a vast expense and with much trouble, send them 
to perpetrate the same outrages on our remote dependencies. We 
are now to bear our own burden, and the result will be, if we mis- 
take not, a very serious determination on the part of the community 
to make that burden as light as possible.” 


We have now brought our task to a conclusion :-— 
Longa est injuria, longe 
Ambages ; ——— 


We have endeavoured to communicate to our readers 
information on a very important social question, in an attrac. 
tive form, and have therefore avoided wnnece ssary details. ‘The 
subject is one of great extent, embracing inte rests of vast im- 
portance, and affording a sple ‘re for nnlimited benevolence 
and philanthropy. We are persuaded also, that it is upon 
public Opinion We must chie tly re ‘ly for its spe edy ‘and satisfac tory 
solution. Government can do much to hasten such a result, 
but it requires to be supported as well as urged, and_ the re- 
flection that we shall have contributed, in ever so small a 
degree, to the furtherance of so desirable an object, will afford 
us no little satisfaction. 

We will now take leave of the subject, expre ssing our 
hope —indeed we may say our confidence, that at no distant 
period, Prison Dise ‘ipline and the man: weme ad of our © = 
Establishments will be placed upon a basis “ worthy of the 
greatness, the wisdom and the benevolence of England! A 
result, in our minds, as deserving of the admiration of poste rity, 
as the most glorious victory or the noblest feat of arms. 
































Ant. LV. -REMOVAL OF IRISH POOR. 


Minutes of Evidenee taken before Select Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire ito the Operation of the Act 8 & 9 
Vict. c. 117, relating to the Removal from England of 
Chargeable Poor Persons Born in Scotland, Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, Scilly, Jersey, or Guernsey ; and also into the 
Operation of the Act 8 § 9 Vict. ce. 83, relating to the Ke- 
moval from Scotland of’ Chargeable Poor Persons Born in 
England, lretland, or the Isle of Man. L854. 


The Irish reader who has witnessed the arrival of an 
Nnglsh or Seotech steamer at any of the seaports on the 
eastern shore of this island, and has had the curiosity to wait 
until the entire of her living freight had been poured out on the 
quay or wharf, must have beheld a spectacle painful to his 
feelings as a man, and galling to his pride as an Irishman. 
At all times, the arrival of a large steamer from an English or 
Scotch port at our quays, is certain to present a scene of much 
bustle, and no small excitement. Long ere her paddles cease 
to revolve, loving eyes are strained to catch the first glimpse 
of some dear object ; and as the yangway links the vessel to 
the land, how eager is the rush of the wife to the arms of a 
husband, of the child to the embrace of a parent! At such 
amoment friend greets friend with unusual ardour, and even 
distant acquaintances lose much of their conventional reserve. 
Nor is the stranger who visits Ireland for the first time, 
whether from motives of profit or a love of the picturesque, 
without a weleome : vigilant representatives of rival hotels 
contend for his preference, and eagerly endeavour to appra- 
priate his luggage and himself. 

But there is one class whom no anxious eyes seck out, to 
whom no ready hand is extended, to whose arms no fond 
relative rushes, to whom all are alike indifferent. They modestly 
wait back till the other passengers have left the ship, when 
they slowly pass over the gangway, weather-beaten and 
dejected. In number, they may be twenty, fifty, or even 
one hundred. Their eyes are dull and bleared, their steps 
faltering, their whole appearance indicative of misery and 
despair, Perhaps the last night’s storm found them on the 
open sea, crouching beneath a scanty bit of tarpawlin, or 
custering under the windward bulwarks, exposed to the keen 
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blast, and drenched by the Me if no mad wave 


leaped over the bows, and swept the deck in its fury. ‘These 
are Trish-born poor, whom prosperous countries and rich com- 
munities have cast out from their bosom; these are the 
victims of a law not in accordance with that charity which 
the Redeemer preached on earth, and which finds an instinctive 
response in the heart of every human being unhardened }) 
the world’s selfishness. These are the “ removed poor,” who 
have been got rid of by English, Welsh, and Scotch parishes, 
more or less according to the forms and observances prescribed 
by certain statutes made and_ provided with that benevolent 
purpose, 

‘Theirs is indeed unmitigated misery. Tope, that lights up 
the darkest scene to others, and casts its bright gleam over 
the ocean track of the adventurous emigrant, has for thei 
no existence. ‘The emigrant meets danger with a bold heart, 
and endures privation with a cheerful spirit. He is on his 
way to join members of his family who have pioneered the rude 
path to modest independence, or to prepare the way, with his 
own hard toil, for them to follow ; and in the sanguine ex- 
pectation of a newer and better fortune, he hears the storm 
rage without apprehension, and bears with patience the 
manifold discomforts of a crowded ship, and all the trying 
incidents of an unaccustomed element. But, alas! not so 
with the drooping miserables who crowd the deck of a Scoteh 
or English steamer, or stand in stupid wonderment as they are 
landed on our quays. To them the present is full of shame 
and bitterness, the future fraught with perplexity and despair. 

Many of that disconsolate company are most probably 
ignorant of everything connected with the city to which they 
have been sent, save its name. They were told that they 
would be shipped to Belfast, to Dublin, or to Cork ; but they 
fecl, and not without much reason, that they might have been 
as fitly dispatched to the uttermost boundary of the earth. 
As they quit the plank, and stand upon their natal soil, they 
know not where to turn, or to whom to appeal. — If death and 
emigration have left them a relative in the land, it may be at 
a distance of fifty miles, one hundred miles, or more, from the 
port to which they had been humanely consigned ; and how 
are they to reach that distant place, destitute of incans, ol 
energy, perhaps of health ?—for the zeal of English and 
Scotch officials is not always discriminating, and poor creatures 
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have ere now been huddled on the deck of a steamer, who 
were more suited to the ward of an hospital, as we may have 
to shew before we ave done. 

Others do recognize, though dimly, and through the veil of 
a remote memory, some prominent features of the city into 
which they are cast; but as they proceed to the humble 
quarter in which their childhood was passed, they find every- 
thing changed from what they had known it. In vain they 
inquire of such or such a name. ‘The one has been dead for 
vears ; the other has gone to America at such a time; such 
a one has removed, and left no trace behind ; another 
is sunk in the depths of poverty, and may be heard of 
at the workhouse, and, more discouraging still, another has 
risen in the world, and has no sympathy for the poor. 

A compassionate spectator is appealed to by some bewildered 
mother, whose accent either bespeaks her English origin, or a 
residence in that generous land of such duration as one, un- 
conscious of the justice of the laws affecting the Irish-born 
poor, might suppose should have constituted a citizenship not 
admitting of dispute. In the name of a mother’s distress she 
implores to be directed to a magistrate who will assist, or at 
least advise her, or to some place where she may find shelter 
for the night ; or it may happen that, to obtain that shelter for 
herself aud her little children, who cling round her in infant 
helplessness, she is compelled to sacrifice at the nearest pawn- 
oflice some much-needed article of her too scanty clothing. 

Nor are the objects of the law’s merciful solicitude all of 
the feebler sex ; disabled men, fathers and grandsires, diversify 
and render more saddening this spectacle of woe. ‘The un- 
ewployed artizan and the broken-down labourer, who has given 
the skill of his brain and the strength of his manhood to 
another country, may be seen amongst the dejected crowd of 
“removed poor.’ Ask him his history—it 1s briefly told ; 
and you may believe him too, although his oath would not 
Weigh as a feather in the balance against the lightest word of 
the meanest official employed in his removal. He left Ireland 
in his boyhood, and from that day to the present he had 
looked upon England as his home. He married there—his 
wile, the feeble creature by his side, who tries to hush the 
moan of the poor child in her arms, can shew you her 

marriage lines ;” there he toiled for years in honest industry, 
‘upporting himself and his family by his labor ; but an evil 
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hour came, and his strong frame grew stiff with rheumatisin, 
and poverty fell upon his household, and hunger entered the 
door, robbing the wife of her beauty, and the children of their 
bloom. He was compelled, sorely against his pride, to apply 
to the parish for relief, and he did so with a bowed head and 
a sinking heart. He got the relief required, but he was told 
that he should go back to Ireland. He asked why should he 
go to Ireland, where he had not been since his youth ? —was he 
not entitled to relief for himself and his family, so long as 
they required it? Ohno! he had removed across the street, 
from one parish to another, within the last five years ; and 
removal to Ireland was the penalty imposed by the law upon 
the acceptance of one shilling’s worth of relief. The law was 
a tender and merciful law ; it would secure his removal to the 
port nearest his place of birth, if he so desired it; but it 
would afford him a passage to another port, if no family ties 
bound him to a particular spot. And there he stood, without 
a friend but God ; no hope for himself, his wife, his little 
ones, but an Irish Workhouse. 

We do not ask you, reader, to follow the fortunes of the 
afilicted beings to whom we have thus introduced you,—to 
listen to their sad stories, as told, in some crowded court, to a 
bench and audience thrilling with indignation, by the sobbing 
mother, or extorted from the shamed and sullen father,—to 
accompany the constable or the relieving officer who conducts 
them to the nearest workhouse, and behold them absorbed in 
the mass of misery that dwells within its walls,—to watch the 
steps of others, who hide themselves in the readiest asylums of 
voverty, where disease is engendered, perhaps where sin and 
guilt are sheltered,—or track the weary way of those who turn 
their faces to their native village, and toil on, sad and foot- 
sore, in the faint hope of finding some surviving relative who 
may assist them, or, if that hope, fondly clung to, prove an 
idle one, in the certainty of adding their individual wretched- 
ness to the pauperism of that union upon whose relief they 
have the strongest natural claim. But we assure you, 1 all 
sincerity and truthfulness, that the picture which we have 
feebly sketched, you may behold every week in the year on the 
arrival of almost every Scotch and English steamer that enters 
any one of the principal portsalong theeastern shore of this island. 

To make you in some degree conversant with the law by 
whose sanction this iniquity is permitted, and the mode i 
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which its provisions are enforced, and place before you some 
reasons why, in our judgment, this law ought not be longer 
endured, cannot be successfully amended, and should be 
repealed, is the object which we propose to ourselves in these 
mages. 

We shall first briefly trace its history. 

The first English statute relating to the removal of Irish 
poor was the 13th of Anne, c. 26, which consolidated and 
amended former vagrant laws, and made provision for the 
renoval of persons guilty of acts of vagrancy to the parishes 
of their settlement, and also for their punishment. By the 
24th clause masters of ships are subjected to heavy penalties 
if they bring into the realm, from Jredand, the Isle of Man, 
the Isles of Jersey, Guernsey, or Scilly, or any of the foreign 
plantations, any rogue, vagabond, or any person or persons 
likely to live by begging, being a native of any of the said 
islands or plantations. And in order to compel such master 
to discriminate accurately as to the condition and character 
of his passengers from such islands or plantations, it provides 
that if the person or persons so bronght over shall be appre- 
hended wandering, begging, or otherwise “ misordering” 
himself or herself as aforesaid, then the master shall be further 
liable to a penalty, and be bound to pay the expense incurred 
in sending such “ misordering” individuals back to their 
own country. By the 26th clause, masters of vessels are 
compelled to remove the rogues, vagabonds, and vagrants put 
on board, for the purpose of removal, to such place as the 
ship “shall be bound,” upon being paid such remuneration 
as the justices shall settle. 

The substance of this Act was re-enacted by the 17th 
George the Second, ¢. 5, which was the Vagrant Act in force 
down to the reign of George the Fourth. It omitted the 
penalty on masters of vessels above mentioned, it having been 
found impolitie to continue it. This Act was repealed by 
the 8rd Geo. 4; but the 5th Geo. 4. is the Vagrant Act 
now in force in England. 

Up to the 59th Geo. 3. ¢. 12, persons to be punished 
and removed should have committed an act of vagrancy—they 
should be proved to be rogues, vagabonds, or vagrants ; but 
by that Act power was for the first time given to remove 
Persons who became chargeable as poor. Foreign poverty 
thus became an offence against. Hnglish parish propriety, and 
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was punished by prompt banishment. Previous to the passing 
of this humane law, if a poor person made an application for 
relief in such form and under such circumstances as would 
not amount to an act of vagrancy, such person was not 
removable ; although the words “ likely to live by begging” 
afforded a wide latitude to the magistrates. It was not until 
the close of the long reign of George the Third, that England 
opened her eyes to her too generous folly, and beheld how 
she had been cheated through her own softness. The means 
of getting rid of a troublesome stranger were restricted, while 
the process to be gone through was tedious, and in some 
instances inconvenient. In the first place, no person was 
liable to be removed unless that person had committed an 
act of vagrancy, and had been adjudged to be a rogue and 
vagabond ; and in the second, no person so adjudged to be a 
rogue and vagabond, could be lawfully removed without having 
been first publicly whipped, or imprisoned in the House of Cor- 
rection. It was with this embarrassing state of things that the 
59th Geo, 8. ec. 12, commonly called Sturges Bourne’s Act, 
attempted to deal. It therefore recites—* it is expedient to 
authorise the removal of such poor persons, although they 
may 2of have committed any act of vagrancy, and to authorise 
justices of the peace to cause such of them as may be adjudged 
to be rogues and vagabonds to be conveyed by a pass without 
having been first whipped or imprisoned.” So that, in order 
the more conveniently to get at the innocent poor, the rogue 
and vagabond was allowed to escape the whipping ; and from 
that hour Irish vagabondism and Irish poverty have been 
classed inthe same category, and shipped in the same boat. 
Even at an early period the English law made a nice dis- 
tinction between the Scotch intruder and the mere Irish. By 
the 59th Geo. 3. the Irish poor were to be removed, nominally 
to the “ place” of their birth, but really to the country ol 
their birth; but by the 17th Geo. 2. a Scotch vagrant was 
to be carefully delivered to the authorities of the nearest 
couuty across the Border; the Scotch authorities bemg 
charged to forward the vagrant to his or her place of settle- 
ment. ‘The English official entrusted with the removal of the 
Scotch intruder was compelled to get a receipt for his safe 
delivery, which receipt was a complete discharge to the Eng: 
lish official ; it then devolving upon the authorities Scotland, 
to whom the person was delivered up, and by whom the receipt 
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was given, to deal with the person so delivered “according 
to law.” But the English conscience was quite satistied by 
the removal of the Irishman to the “place of his birth,” 
which, when translated into practice, meant the place where 
the ship was going ! The master of a ship was bound, accord- 
ing to the 17th Geo, 2. “to take on board such vagrant 
and vagrants as shall be named and expressed in the said 
warrant, and convey him, or her, or them, to such place in 
Ireland, &e, as such ship, vessel, or packet-boat shal? be bound 
to, or arrive at;” and the 59th Geo. 3. merely enacts that 
chargeable poor shall be removed ‘ to the place of his or her 
birth, or last legal settlement, in the manner directed by the 
7th Geo. 2. for the removal of rogues and vagabonds”— 
that is, to such place as the vessel “ shall be bound to, or 
arrive at.” 

The 5th of George the Fourth did not affect the removal of 
the Irish poor, there being a distinct proviso in that act that 
nothing in it should extend to the removal of Scotch or Irish 
paupers. 

The next material act was the 3rd and 4th of William the 
Fourth, passed in 1833. It prescribes a certain form of what 
is termed, rather by courtsey than in truth, an ‘f examination,” 
which examination is to be signed by the pauper, stating that 
he or she had been born abroad, and had not gained a settle- 
ment in Nngland. Justices at quarter sessions are required 
to make rules and regulations by which the provisions for 
removal are to be carried into execution ; with which require- 
ment the magistrates throughout Knyland complied, the result 
oftheir labours being characterised by a varicty almost infinite. 
Much was left to the discretion of the pass-master, or con- 
tractor for removal, and the justices made their rules and 
regulations free from all control. Even by this act, passed so 
late as 1833, there was no provision compelling the parties 
removing an Lrish poor person to be taken to the port nearest 
his place of birth; and, as might be supposed, the magistrates 
to whom the duty of framing regulations was entrusted, did 
uot deem it any part of that duty to inconvenience the con- 
tractor. As a sample of the manner in which they were 
ramed, we may quote one adopted for the County Bedford, 
Which provides “that the Irish paupers, when delivered to 
Mr. Baker (a pass-master) shall be restrained on board his 
recelwing ship, and on board the ships or vessels in which they 
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shall be delivered by him, for removal to Ireland, until landed 
:; ' s 

at Dublin, Cork, or Waterford, or such o/her port or place 
in Ireland as the state of the weather may render DESIRABLE.” 
‘ ° . 

There was no longer any compulsion on the captain or master 
to receive any pauper on board his ship, and the contractor 
was allowed a wide latitude in his bargaining for the trans- 
mission of his human lumber; and so if the pauper whose 
place of birth happened to be in a midland county, were 
landed at Cape Clear, or flung ashore at the Giant’s Causeway, 
he had no mght whatever to complain, his removal being 
according to law, and the convenience of those entrusted with 
that agreeable office. 

The 8rd and 4th Wilham 4. was re-enacted by the 7th 
Wilham 4. ¢. 10, for three vears ; and a provision was intro- 
duced giving the officer in charge of the pauper the powers 
of a constable, so that he mght detain the pauper in any 
county through which he might be passing, although not a 
constable of that county. 

The 7th Wilham 4. was again continued, by the 8rd and 
4th Vie. ec. 27, until the Ist of August 1843, when the 71) 
and Sth Vie., a further continuing act, was passed. — But mn 
1845, the aet now in force, the Sth and 9th Vic. ¢. 117, 
became the law of the land. 

eC Pe eee 7a ia linect ti] piler’s anccial 

lo this latter act it is necessary to direct the reader's specia 
attention. 

The second section enacts :— 

“That if any person born in Scotland or Ireland, or in the Isle 
of Man, or Scilly, or Jersey, or Guernsey, not settled im England, 
become chargeable to any parish in England, by reason of relief 
viven to himself or herself, or to his wife, or to any legitimate or 
bastard child, such person, his wife, and any child so chargeable, 
shall be liable to be removed respectively to Scotland, Ireland, the 
Isle of Man, Scilly, Jersey, or Guernsey ; and if the guardians of 
such parish, or of any union in which the same may be comprised, 
or where there are no such guardians, if the overseers of such 
parish complain thereof to any one justice of the peace, such justice 
may, if sueh person do not attend voluntarily, summon him to er 
before any two justices of the peace at any time and place to 
named in the summons; and at such time and place, or on the 
attendance of such person, any two justices may hear and examine 
into the matter of such complaint ; and if it be made to appear 
their satisfaction that such person is liable to be S50 reno a 
aforesaid, and if they see fit, they may make and issue a meee 
under their hands and seals to remove such person forthwith at the 
expense of such union or parish.” 
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By this act some little improvement is made upon the 
existing law as to the place to which the party removed is to 
be sent; for by the 4th clause the justices, who had been 
previously allowed a large discretion, are required to provide 
for the removal of parties born in Ireland to the ports named 
inthe Schedule, “ which are nearest to the respective places 
where such persons were born, or have resided, unless where 
any such persons consent to be removed to any other port in 
Ireland.” The ports named in the Schedule are eight ; 
namely, Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Liinerick, Derry, 
Belfast, and Dundalk. 

A similar provision is made with respect to Scotch poor ; 
hut we may here remark, that the number of Scotch poor 
removed from Kngland is so small, that their removal is re- 
garded by the people of Scotland with comparative indifference. 

Hitherto magistrates were required to make rules and 
regulations for removal, and did so without being subject to 
any controul or supervision ; but by this act such rules and 
regulations, and alterations of such, must be approved by 
one of Her Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State. 

With a show of the utmost fairness, the following clause, 
giving the rigit of appeal against orders of removal, is intro- 
daced. It is the 6th section, and enacts :— 


“ That if any Board of Guardians of any union jn Ireland, or 
the heritors and kirk session or borough magistrates in Scotland, 
think themselves aggrieved by any removal of any poor person under 
the provisions of this Act, and if they forward to the Poor-law 
Commissioners a statement of the case, and of any grounds for con- 
cluding that such poor person is settled in any parish in England, or 
Was not in law liable to be removed to [reland or Scotland, as the case 
may be, and if they or any persons on their beLalf give good security 
ii Kogland to the said Commissioners for the payment of all costs 
which may be incurred in any appeal against the warrant for the 
removal of such poor persons, suen Commissioners, if satisfied that 
it will be expedient so to do, may appeal, on behalf of the persons 
80 aggrieved, to the court of quarter sessions holden for the county 
ar borough from which such removal was made, held at any time 
Within six months after such removal was completed: and such 
Commissioners shall, at least twenty-one days before the bolding of 
such session, send by post or otherwise, to the guardians or overseers 
on whose application such warrant was obtained, notice in writing, 
purporting to be signed by their secretary, or one of their assistant 
secretaries, of their intention to appeal against such warrant, con- 
taining a stateinent in writing of the ground of such appeal.” 


lhe court of quarter sessions are to hear and determine 
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such appeal, and if the warrant of removal be reversed, tlic 
guardians or overseers who obtain it are to pay the costs, and 
provision is made for the recovery thereof. A power is given 
for abandoning the warrant, if the guardians or overseers 
think fit. 

At a convenient opportunity we shall prove that this power 
of appeal is a practical farce ; and, indeed, that under no 
possible circumstances is any power of appeal likely to be 
much better as a means of proteeting the Irish-born poor 
from oppression, or the Imsh Union from injustice. We shall 
now proceed with our statement of the existing law. 

The power of removal was limited by the 9th and L0th 
Vic. ce. 66, which may be popularly described as the Lrremove- 
able Act. It provides “ that from and after the passing of 
this Act no person shall be removed, nor shall any warrant be 
granted for the removal of any person, from any parish in 
which such person shall have resided for five years next before 
the application for the warrant.” 

This, on the face of it, would appear to be a kind of Poor 
Man’s Charter; but it will be our duty to satisfy the reader 
that, so far from its being a means of protection to those whose 
sole capital is labour, it must be to them a constant source of 
disquietude and embarrassment, and can_ be, as it has been, 
converted into the most terrible engine of their oppression. 

By the th and Lith Vic. cap. 33, a power, which may be 
fairly termed despotic, is given to parochial authorities over 
the poor ; for it enacts, amongst other things—that “ any guar- 
dian, relieving officer, or overseer of any parish or umon in 
England might tase and convey before two justices, without 

summons or warrant, any person who became chargeable to the 
parish or union, or whom he had reason to believe was liable 
fo be removed.” 

The Scotch law of removal out of Scotland differs very little 
from the English, and may be said to be now contained in sec- 
tions 77, 78, and 79 of the Sand 9 Vict. c. 53. The whole 
system of poor-law administration in Scotland ts strictly par- 
ochial ; settlement, taxation, and administration being strict] 
limited to the bounds of the parish. The removals are from 
parish to parish, or from Scotland to England or Ireland. All 
who have not gained a settlement in Scotland are liable to be 
removed; anda settlement may be obtaimed by a five years 
continaous residence mm one parish, without during that time 
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applying for or receiving parochial relief, or resorting to 
common begging. Such is the only mode by which an lrish- 
man can acquire a settlement in Scotland ; but an Irishwoman 
may acquire a settlement by marriage in Scotland with a 
Scotchman. ‘The provisions for removal by the English and 
Scotch law are so very nearly similar, that it would be an un- 
due use of our space to state the latter in detail. It may be 
necessary, however, to set forth two provisves of the 77th or 
removing section :— 

« Provided always, that no person shall be so removed until there 
has been obtained a certificate,on soul and conscience, by a regular 
medical practitioner, setting forth that the health of such person, his 
wife and children as aforesaid, is such as to admit pe na removal. 

“Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall prevent any 
parochial Board, or their inspector, from making arrangements for 
the due and proper removal of such poor persons either by land or 
water, provided the arrangement be made with the conseut of such 
poor persons themselves.” 

This “consent” when we enquire a little into it, will be 
found to have a meaning more parochial than popular, 

The manner in which the law of settlement, removal, and 
non-removal affects the Insh-born poor, is the next subject 
of our consideration, and one into which we must enter at some 
length. Our design is rather to establish our case by the 
testimony of impartial, or even adverse witnesses, than to 
endeavour to make it out from the statements of paupers, 
Whose testimony is fairly hable to the imputation of being one- 
sided and partial. But im order to place ourselves in a 
position to make use of such evidence as is absolutely essential 
to a due understanding of the hard case of the Lrish poor, it 1s 
necessary to give a brief history of the important proceedings 
in Parliament during last Session in reference to the proposed 
abolition of the power of compulsory removal. 

On the L0th of February 1854, Mr Baines, the able president 
of the English Poor Law Board, asked, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, and in aceordance witha pledge which they had viven, 
fur leave to bring in :— 

“A Bill to abolish in England and Wales the compulsory 
renoval of the poor on the ground of Settlement ; and to make 
provision for the more equitable distribution of the charge o 
reltef'in unions.” . 

Mr. Baines introduced his motion in a speech characterised 
by admirable arrangement, great clearness, valuable detail, 
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and a spirit of manly and christian sympathy for the poor—a 
speech, in fine, which added in no small degree to his reputa- 
tion in the House. 

Mr. Baines expressed, with justice, his belief —we quote from 
the Zimes of Feb. 11th,—that the subject was “ important to 
all classes of the community, to the commerce as well as to the 
agriculture of the country, to employers as well as labourers, 
and, above all, to that class of whom, in the situation he had 
the honour to hold, he must consider himself the advocate in 
that house—the class of destitute poor.” Speaking for his 
colleagues, he said — 

“They were all agreed upon this—that nothing could he 
worse or more indefensible than the existing law.” 

All classes of the community enjoyed the advantages of 
free trade and unrestricted competition, save the man whose 
only capital was his labour. Says Mr. Baines — 

“The only commodity the labourer possessed was his labour; 
and could it be said that he enjoyed free trade when he could 
not take his labour to the best market, but was obliged to 
remain in his own parish ?” And, added Mr. Baines—‘* He 
(the labourer) might be removed by reason of his birth settle- 
ment, to a place where he had no chance of the employment to 
which he had been accustomed all his life, and where, con- 
sequently, his only prospect was panperism for life, and the 
communication of the taint of hereditary pauperism to his 
children.” 

Kven the foreigner and the alien was more favourably cir- 
cumstanced than the English-born labourer; for while the 
former, having no settlement, was entitled to relief in the 
parish where he became destitute, the latter was lable to be 
removed to the other extremity of the country. Mr. Baines 
puts the law affecting the Euglishman as contrasted with the 
foreigner ina manner highly impressive; and in quoting his 
words, we believe we are offering to every humane and just 
mind the most conclusive argument in favour of the abolition 
of an unjust, unnatural, and impolitie law—a law which, how- 
ever harshly it presses upon the Englishman, deals with the 
lrishman with tenfold severity. He says— 


‘Such a man was, therefore, in a worse position than _ a 
The latter 


foreigner, ora person Whose settlement was not known. ; 
le CON: 


might be relieved when he became destitute, and as lony as ‘ 
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tinued so; while a man who had a settlement at the othet rier - / 
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as relief from the overseer, was liable to be removed by a justice's 
warrant to his legal settlement as the condition of that relief. There 
was, however, a further consequence of this law. If the man who 
had been removed, in the case he had just put, to the other end of the 
country, ventured forth again from the parish of his settlement, and 
came to the place from which he had been removed, and there by 
any accident—such as the stagnation of trade—became destitute 
again, he, as the law stood at this moment, was liable to be treated 
under the vagrant act as a vagrant, and might be sent to gaol and 
kept to hard labour, as an idle and disorderly person.” 


Mr. Baines substantiates his case by giving several instances 
in point, illustrating the hardships intlicted upon the poor 
but industrious man through the operation of this power of com- 
pulsory removal ; and he guotes the following pregnant extract 
from the official communication of Mr. Doyle, Poor Law 
Inspector for the Staffordshire and North Wales District, who, 
writing to him in 1851, as President of the Poor Law Board, 


says i— 


«But all other injurious effects of the law sink into insignificance 
when compared with the sufferings to the poor of which it is the 
source. In putting upon paper the plain matter of fact details of one 
or two out of many cases that have come under my own observation. 
I can hardly hope to escape the suspicion of writing under the influ- 
ence of exaggerated feelings. 

Last year, for instance, I was instructed by your board to inquire 
into the circumstances connected with the removal ofa man with a 
family of young children from a union in Lancashire to a union in 
North Wales. He had been in the receipt of good wages, some 
20s a week, in the parish in which he was on the eve of completing 
his five years’ residence. From some cause his employment suddenly 
ceased, and he was compelled to apply for relief, The relief was at 
once granted, and, when accepted, an order of removal was taken 
out. In the meantime the man again got work, and was busy at his 
labour, earning the same wages as before, when he was diteraudly 
forced away, removed to his parish, a place he did not even hnow, where 
he was utterly friendless, and where he had as little chance of finding 
the peculiar employment to which he was accustomed, as if he had been 
cast on a desert island. One of the witnesses, in the course of the 
inquiry, happened to remark, speaking of this man, ‘he was more 
ikea madman than anything else ;’ he suddenly broke out in un- 
controulable passion, ‘yes, and I am more like a madman than any 
thing else ; it is enough to drive me mad to be dragged here with 
my family, as 1 have been.’ I turned to the overseer of the removing 
parish, who was present, and asked, ‘what induced you to remove 
this than under such circumstances ? ae To pre rend him from Cuil} 
plug his five years, Sir!’ It would be easy to multiply cases of thas 
sort, characterised by more or less hardship to the poor, so as to 
Prove that one yrievous general effect of the Poor Removal Act ts 
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to stimulate officers, guardians, and ratepayers to have recourse to 


every means in their power to induce those who are liable to become 


chargeable to ‘break their residence.’ From this district at least 
complaints are constantly made to your board of such proceedings ; 
and, while investigating cases referred to me, I have seen quite 
enough of the means by which the provisions of the law are evaded, to 
know how hopeless it is to attempt to check the prevailing practice, so 


lung as the inducement to it exists.” 


Mr. Baines justifies his application to Parliament by adducing 
such venerable authorities as Adam Smith and Mr. Pitt. Adam 
Smith holds that :— 


‘* To remove a man, who has committed no misdemeanour, from 
the parish where he chooses to reside is an evident violation of natural 


liberty and justice. There is scarcely a poor man in England of 40 


years of age, I will venture to say, who has not in some part of bis 
life felt himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of 
Settlements. .... Let the same natural liberty of exercising what 
species of industry they please, be restored to all His Majesty's sub. 
jects—that is, break down the exclusive privileges of corporations, 
and repeal the statute of apprenticeship, both which are really en- 
croachmnents upon natural liberty, and add to these the repeal of the 
law of Settlements, so that a poor workman, when thrown out of 
employment either in one trade or in another place, may seek for it 
in another trade or in another place, without the fear either of a 
prosecution or of a removal.” 


On the 12th of February, 1796, Mr. Pitt thus expressed 
himself on this subject :— 


“ The laws of Settlement prevent the workman from going to that 
mnarket where he can dispose of his industry to the greatest advantage, 
and prevent the capitalist from employing the person who is qualified 
to procure him the best return for his advances. These laws have 
at once increased the burdens of the poor, and have drawn from the 
collective resources of the State, to supply wants which their operation 
has oceasioned, and to alleviate a poverty which they tend to perpe- 
tuate..... LI conceive that to promote the free circulation of labour, 
and to remove the obstacles by which industry is prohibited from 
availing itself of its resources, which go far to remedy the evils and 
diminish the necessity of applying for relief to the poor rates. In 
the course of a few years this freedom, from the impolitic restraint 
which these laws impose, will in part supply the purposes for which 
these laws were instituted. The advantages will be widely diffused, 
the wealth of the nation will be increased, and the poor man rendered 
not only more comfortable but more virtuous.” 


Mr. Baines wound up a singularly able and instructive 
statement by asking leave, on the part of the Government, to 
bring in his bill; of which it is only necessary to quote tlic 
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frst and second clauses. Indeed the first is fully suflicient 
for our purpose :— 

«J, After the passing of this Act it shall not be lawful for any 
justices of the peace to remove or convey, or to order to be removed 
or conv eyed, any poor person from any parish in England or Wales to 
any other parish in England or Wales, on the ground that he is legally 
settled in such last-mentioned parish. . 

«JI, And whereas it is expedient to make provision for the more 
equal distribution of the charge for the relief of the poor in Unions: 
Be it enacted, that from and after the passing of this Act, the charge 
for the relief of all poor persons in every Union formed or to be formed 
under the Act passed in the fifth year of the reign of King William 
the Fourth intituled, ‘ An Act for the better Administration of the 
Laws for the Relief of the Poor in England and Wales,’ shall be 
borne by the common fund of such Union, to be contributed in the man- 
ner herein-after mentioned.” 


It is scarcely necessary to say, that the exclusion of the 
Irish-born poor from the operation of this benevolent bill ex- 
cited the astonishment and regret of the Lrish members who 
happened to be present, and who no doubt followed the right 
hon. gentleman’s explanation of his proposed measure with 
unfailing attention. Nor was the omission unnoticed by 
English members. In the course of a brief conversation upon 
the Government scheme, as it must be called, Mr, Henley, a 
shrewd and sagacious member of the Opposition, and President 
of the Board of Trade under Lord Derby, thus pointed out 
the manifest inconsistency of legislating for the Englishman, 
and leaving the Irishman as the law found him: 


“If all these evils existed, how long did the hon. gentleman ex- 
pect to be able to make a distinction between the cases of the English 
and Irish poor? If the Irish poor were to be removed back to 
Ireland, would it be possible to say that the Englishman could not 
be removed? If they took away the power of removing English- 
men, he defied them to retain the power of removing Irishmen.” 


The members for Tyrone, Clonmel, and Dungarvan, (Lord 
Claude Hamilton, and Messrs. John O’Connell and Maguire,) 
both alluded to the omission; and Mr. Baines, when speaking 
inexplanation of certain parts of his proposition, thus attempted 
lo give a satisfactory reason for not having dealt with the ques- 
tion of the Lrish poor :— 

ae sagen member for Dungannon (Mr. Maguire) had, age 
hon, gentleman ve = . at — _ git hi hill : ihe “ ith 
regard to the condition of 3 ish : “ a, Ne < his neasure would 
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way. He (Mr. Baines) had already expressed the Opinion that the 
existing legislation on this subject was not satisfactory ; but, for 
reasons he had mentioned, he had thought it advisable to confine this 
bill to the subject of removals on the ground of settlement. That 
was a very large subject in itself, and quite enough for present con- 
sideration in this bill,” 


On the 24th of February the hon. member for Dungarvan, 
took advantage of the opportunity afforded by the motion for 
going lito the Committee of Supply, to bring the case of the 
Irish poor before the house. The object of the hon. gentle- 
man’s motion is best expressed in his own words: | 


«*Mr. Maguire said, the object which he had in placing that notice 
on the paper was simply this—to draw the attention of the house to 
the harsh and unjust operation of the law for the removal of Irish 
poor from this country to Ireland; and also to place before the 
house some few instances which would prove, that the sufficiently 
harsh and stringent provisions of the existing law were overstepped 
and exceeded by the interest or the zeal of those who were entrusted 
with its adininistration in this country. He was most anxious to 
claim the attention of the right hon. gentleman, the President of 
the Poor Law Board, to the statement he was about to make; be- 
cause his object in making that statement was to place such a state 
of facts before the house, as might induce the right hon. gentleman 
to consider the case of Ireland seriously, and induce that right hon. 
gentleman and his colleagues, on the second reading of his bill—of 
the main provisions of which he (Mr. Maguire.) warmly approved— 
to give an assurance to the Irish members, and those whom they 
represented, that Ireland should not be excluded from the humane 
and salutary operations of that bill, The main object of that 
bill was to confer on the poor man the right to relief in what- 
ever parish he might find himself destitute at the time of his apply- 
ing for relief,—that he should have a clear right to that relief, and 
that he might freely accept of it, and have no tear as under the 
existing law, that he was rendering himself liable to be removed to 
the parish in which he was born, or in which he had established a 
leval settlement. This change in the law, so far as it related 
England and the English poor, he heartily approved ; and he re- 
gretted that, when making his explanation of his bill on the oceasion 
of its first reading, the President of the Poor Law Board did not 
allude to the ease of Ireland more strongly than he did.” 

Having explained the state of the law affecting the Lnish- 
born poor, and detailed several cases illustrative of the evils 
inflicted by its operation—cases which shad been forwarded to 
him by the Guardians of the Cork Union—the hon member 
thus concluded :— 
een the 
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the Poor Law Board ; and what that right hon. gentleman had said in 
reference to England was exactly applicable to Ireland. He told 
the deputation that he desired to put an end to compulsory removal, 
which was unjust and oppressive to the poor man—he meant English- 
man, but he might with more justice have said Irishman. He said 
‘the act was unjust, impolitie and cruel, and one which the legislature 
were bound to put an end to.’ Just what he (Mr. Maguire) insisted 
upon with reference to the Irish act, which was a blot upon the 
statute-book, and which a Christian legislature were bound to erase ? 
He(Mr. Maguire) had shown that it was unjust and cruel; and any one 
would see that that was impolitic which prevented a cordial feeling be- 
tween the people of both countries, which it was the duty of the rulers 
of both to cement at such a moment. The present law of removal, the 
right hon. gentleman said, ‘ was calculated to oppress the industrious 
classes who might fall into misfortune ;’ and he added, ¢ there 
could be no doubt that at present the grossest frauds were practised 
in some parishes by unscrupulous officers to get rid of the poor, when 
the five years’ residence was about to expire.’ If this were the case 
as against English-born poor, how much more so was it the case 
as against Irish-born poor ? and if it were a harsh and cruel thing 
to drive an Englishman from one parish to another, what was it to 
take an Irish labourer or artizan, who had spent the best of his life— 
as all others of his class do—in adding to the commercial greatness 
and manufacturing prosperity of this country—to take this used-up 
Irish-born pauper, in the hour of his direst necessity, and fling him 
back, as so much human refuse, to rot and perish on the shores of his 
native land? Why in many cases, in most cases, these parochial 
authorities might as well send those Irish outcasts to the deserts of 
Siberia, or the back-woods of Canada, as land them inthe streets of 
Dublin, Waterford, or Cork. He had now put the case of his poor 
country-people before the house, in order that the right hon. gentle- 
man might have sufficient time to take it into his consideration. 
The law could not remain as it stood, for the feeling of Ireland was 
thoroughly roused against it; and he sincerely hoped that, on the 
occasion of the second reading of the English bill, the Government 
would be in a position to make the consolatary assurance, either that 
the Irish poor would not,be excluded from its humane provisions, or 
that their case would be at once taken into their earnest consideration, 
with a view to the immediate repeal of a law which was selfish in its 
spirit, and harsh and cruel in its operation,” 


From the brief discussion which ensued, the following 
extracts may be interesting to the reader, more particularly 
the statement of the noble lord the member for Tyrone :— 


at Mr. Baines said, he certainly was not disposed to underrate the 
importance of the subject which the honourable gentleman had 
brought under the notice of the house. He considered it to be one 
of the utmost importance, and upon which the house should possess 
the fullest information which it was in their power to obtain. fe was 
glad, therefore, that the honourable member for Londonderry bad 
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last night moved for the production of the correspondence which 
had passed between the Poor Law Commissioners in Ireland and the 
Poor Law Commissioners in Kngland, and the Board of Supervision 
in Scotland, respecting the removal of paupers, because he felt that 
at present the house had not that information before them which 
would enable them to arrive ata satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject. When addressing the house ona recent occasion he ex. 
pressed the opinion—and he was not at all inclined to recede from it... 
that the existing law with respect to the removal of paupers from 
England and Scotland to Ireland, was in a very unsatisfactory state, 
and required amendment. At the same time he could not help 
thinking that the hon. gentleman might have avoided bringing the 
subject forward under circumstances so little calculated to ensure 
for it that consideration to which it was eminently entitled. The 
honourable gentleman had introduced it at a time when the house 
were anxious to go into committee of supply, and when they were 
not in possession of the information upon which alone they could 
form a satisfactory opinion with regard to the operation of the 
present law. ° ? a ° 
Under these circumstances, the house would perceive thatthe only 
fair course would be to allow the matter to remain as it was, until 
the correspondence moved for by the honourable member for Lon- 
donderry should be laid on the table. If that correspondence 
should turn out not to be sufficient for the purpose in view, he 
should be willing to afford every facility for investigating farther the 
operation of the existing law, and for putting the house in possession 
of such information as would enable them to decide whether, as he 
confessed was his own opinion, the law ought to be altered.” 

* Lord Claude Hamilton complained that the right hon. gentleman, 
while laying down the proposed alterations in the law, had wholly 
omitted to notice the great injustice which was perpetrated towards 
the Irish paupers. The right hon. gentleman’s own statement that 
evening showed how well Justified the hon. member for Dungarvan 
was in taking the course he had. He had himself admitted that 
there ought to be a change. He was aware that official gentlemen 
were usually reluctant to depart from the ordinary routine of the 
house, but he begged to remind them that independent members had, 
according to their forms, very few opportunities of bringing forward 
cases of grievance, and the hon. gentleman had taken the first legi- 
timate opportunity that presented itself. However impatient the 
house might be to hear the statement of the right hon, gentleman 
upon the estimates, he must say the discussion had not been without 
its advantage, and he was glad to hear the right hon. gentleman state 
that he intended turning his attention to those cases of hardship. 
He feared the correspondence to which he had referred would fall 
far short of supplying all the information that was required, Not 
one hundredth part of the cases of injustice in which the untons found 
themselves fully justified in resisting the order sent them would be 
found in this correspondence. "i . sch) He might 
instance the case of one poor person, who after an industrial residen e 
of 40 vears in London, was, at the age of 82, sent back 1n the winter 
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season to Ireland. These cases showed the greatest injustice and 
cruelty; and no temporary inconvenience should prevent any hon. 
entleman who was cognisant of similar ones, bringing the subject 
Sieh the house. In the district of Westminster, he could give him 
acase from St. Margaret’s parish, of one unfortunate woman, with 
five children, who had been 30 years resident there, and nine years 
consecutively in one house. Having received some temporary relief, 
she was sent by the magistrate’s order, in the custody of the police, 
and shipped off to Ireland, without being allowed to sell her furni- 
ture or any little matters she had to dispose of. These examples 
might be quoted not only from London, but other towns; aa in 
Liverpool he had heard of the case of an unfortunate man who had 
been 20 years residing there, and for the last ten years had resided in 
the same house without ever having been destitute, till by an accident 
he fell from the roof of a house, and applied for and obtained some 
temporary relief. The poor law officials obtained an order to have 
him sent to the hospital, and the moment he was able to leave it, he 
was seized as if he had been a felon, and although £10 14s was 
actually due to him at the time for wages, he was not allowed to get 
it, but was shipped off and landed in Ireland, at least 100 miles from 
his native place. Under these circumstances he did not think 
they ought to stand upon the question of whether this or that was the 
proper time to bring forward such cases of cruelty, and he was 
satisfied that such an appeal to the justice of the house would never 
be made in vain,” 


We now come to the most important feature in the history 
of the effort made upon behalf of the Irish-born poor, to obtain 
redress for their manifold grievances. Naturally anxious for 
the welfare of those poor creatures, and justly indignant at 
the wrong inflicted upon their country by the daily shipment 
of hordes of destitute paupers to their ports, several of the Irish 
members, without distinction of party, consulted togather as to 
the best means of having the claims of their poor recognised in 
thegovernment bill. With that object in view, a number of them 
met together in private, and, after having given the question 
the best consideration, drew up a form of memorial, which was 
afterwards submitted to a general meeting of the representa- 
tives of Ireland, and unanimously adopted. It was addressed to 
the Home Secretary, Viscount Palmerston ; and before it was 
presented to that high official, through the Chairman of the 
meeting, Lord Claude Hamilton, it bore the signatures of 
seventy-five lrish members—as many, in fact, as could by 
possibility be had, from absence and other causes. That 
wemorial was adopted on the 15th of March, but was not 
Presented for a day or two after ; it was as follows :— 
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THE IRISH MEMORIAL. 


‘ We, the undersigned, being representatives of Irish Consti 
tuencies, have observed that the effect of the bill recently introduced 
by Mr. Baines for the purpose of preventing the forcible removal of 
paupers from one union in England to another, will be to annul the 
law of settlement in England, except in certain cases ; and that, if 
the bill should pass into a law, cases of destitution in England will 
be relieved and chargeable on the unions where the destitution 
occurs ; and the law as regards England, in this particular, be thus 
assimilated in a great degree to the law as regards Ireland. But 
we observe that while it is thus proposed to abolish this forcible 
removal of paupers from one union in England to another, the bill 
inmakes no provision to prevent the forcible removal of paupers 
from unions in England to Ireland. This forcible removal of 
paupers to Ireland has not only long been a matter of great com- 
plaint and practical injustice to unions in [reland, but has entailed 
upon the paupers removed the utmost hardships and sufferings, 
attended, in some cases, with loss of life. This evil, scarcely 
tolerable while there existed a law of settlement and of removal in 
Mngland from one parish or union to another, would become 
intolerable if the law of the two countries should be so nearly 
assimilated, and the forcible removal of an English pauper from one 
union to another in England no longer permitted, The undersigned, 
therefore, feel it their imperative duty very respectfully and earnest- 
ly to invite the attention of Viscount Palmerston to this subject, and 
to express to his lordship their strongest conviction that the Irish 
pauper in England should be placed precisely on the same footing as 
regards removal, with the English pauper in Ireland, or the English 
pauper in England. 

‘*To Viscount Palmerston, &c.” 


To this memorial the following written reply was given, 
but not until the time for the second reading of the govern- 
ment bill was close at hand :— 

‘The memorial which you sent me was taken into consideration, 
hy the Cabinet yesterday evening, and they were of opinion that the 
case set forth is irresistibly established, and that justice requires tha 
the wishes of the Irish members should be complied with. ] will send 
the papers to Mr. Baines, and he will communicate with you as to 


the Lest manner of carrying our common object into effect. 
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After this declaration on the part of the Cabinet, this pro- 
mise of immediate redress, 1t may easily be imagined that the 
Irish members, of all parties, entered the Llouse on l'riday, 
the 24th of March, with a firm determination of assisting the 
Government to pass their bill another stage, feeling satisfied 
that they would then learn the mode in which their wishes 
and the promises of the Cabinet were to be carried into execu- 
tion. The reader will now see how this solemn pledge was 
redeemed. 

Previous to the order of the day for the second readin 
of the Settlement and Removal Bill being read, Lord Jolin 
Russell, in answer to a question put by Mr. Henley, mace 
this most important declaration as to the intention of the 
Government—- 

“The government were of opinion that if the law were altered 
with respect to the removal of paupers in England, the power of 
removing Scotch and [Irish paupers from England, and of Irish and 
English paupers from Scotland, could not be maintained; and they 
therefore tended to introduce ameasure on the subject, taking all the 
precautions it was necessary to take in order to prevent abuses 
similar to those which occurred a few years ago at Liverpool, and 
which would be likely to oceur again if there were merely a simple 
repeal of thelaw. With these precautions they did hope to abolish 
such power of removal.” 


lu the course of the debate on the second reading of the bill, 
Lord Dudley Stuart, who is favorably known to the public a 
the champion of all oppressed nationalities, and the special 
patron of expatriated Poles, deprecated the severity of My. 
Baines’s previous criticism of the law of removal, but, with 
wiconscious force, presented it in a more revolting hght lim- 


self. He said :— 


“Altogether could not help thinking that the right honorable 
gentleman, who introduced this bill with so much ability and good 
feeling, as every one admitted he had exhibited, had fallen into a 
mistake likely to produce consequences most injurious to the country. 
In introducing this measure, the right honorable gentleman had, he 
thought, given rather an exaggerated account of the law of removal ; 
nor had he stated the law quite accurately. The right honorable 
gentleman had forgotten that, by the present act, a man could not 
removed if his destitution were caused by sickness or accident, 
unless it were certified to the magistrates that that accident or sickness 
was likely to render him permanently chargeable.” 


Sir George Grey was not, on the oceasion of this di bate, 
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What he has since then become, a member of the Cabinet. It 
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he had been so at that time, neither Lord Palmerston, in his 
answer to the Memorial of the Irish members, nor Lord John 
Russell, in lis place in the House of Commons, could have 
made the declarations which we have placed before the reader 
—on the part of a Cabinet holding the same opinions on this 
subject ; for that mght honorable gentleman, though proffering 
lis ‘cordial support” to the Government bill, and asserting 
that it was based on ‘sound principles,” founded on an 
accumulated mass of evidence which was eminently entitled to 
the respect of the house,” strenuously resisted the application 
of the same ‘sound principles” to the case of the Lrish poor. 


‘Most assuredly (said Sir George Grey,) strong as his feeling 
was in favor of the measure, as applicable to English removals, he 
should feel bound to withhold his consent if this fresh principle was 
introduced into it. He had been, when he held the office of Secre- 
tary of State, made intimately conversant with the hardships, the 
inconveniences, and manifold mischiefs experienced by Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Bristol and other towns along that coast, from the enor- 
mous number of Irish paupers who were systematically brought over 
from Treland in the steamers at 6d, and even 2d. a-head ; and he 
should certainly protest against the check to this monstrous abus 
being removed,” 


Mr. George Henry Moore, member for Mayo, thus express. 
ed his opinion and his determination—an opinion in which 
those who read the deelarations of such men as Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Sir George Grey, and others of the same party, must 
at once agree—and a determination in accordance with that 
policy which we are inclined to think alone likely to succeed. 

“My. Moore thought it was a delusion to suppose that, if the case 
of the Trish paupers were not dealt with by a provision in this bill, 
there would be any chance of suecess for a separate measure on the 
subject. That being lis opinion—though he intended to vote lor 
the second reading—he should certainly not support the further 
stages of the Lill if a provision to meet the case of the [rish paupers 
were not introduced in committee.” 


On this oceasion Lord Claude Hamilton explained to the 
House the circumstances under which the Memorial was adop- 
ted, and read that document, together with the reply given by 
Lord Palmerston. 

The debate was adjourned till the following Thursday, by a 
special vote to that efleet ; and on that day the fate of the bill 
Was finally decided for the sesslon, 
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between the Karl of Derby and the Earl of Aberdeen, which 
was terminated by the latter noble lord saying :— 


«| have to state, in reply to the noble Earl, that the government 
intend to proceed with the bill for the improvement of the law of 
settlement. I admitted that this bill necessarily involved the considera« 
tion of the removal of the Irish and Scotch paupers, but 1 said, and 
I repeat it now, that the government do not intend to include in the 
consideration of that part of the subject now before Parliament any 
clauses on the subject of the Irish and Scotch poor. What may be 
the course pursued with respect to the adoption of any measure for 
the removal of Irish and Scotch paupers, I am not now prepared to 
sav, but I admit fully that the bill involves the necessity of ieatinn with 


the subject.” 


Previous to the order of the day for the resumption of the 
e ’ ’ = 
debate in the House of Commons being read, Lord John 
Russell stated, in reply to a question put by Mr. Walpole, as 
to the intentions of the Government with respect to the Irish 
and Scotch paupers— 

“That Her Majesty’s government were not prepared at that mo- 
ment to state in detail the measures they would propose with regard 
to the Irish and Seotch poor in England, and he did not think that 
circumstance formed any sufficient ground for postponing the second 
reading of the bill. He considered that after the second 
reading of the bill, the committee should be postponed for a consi. 
derable time, in order that, before they House proceeded to consider 
the bill in committee, they might be in possession of the views of 
the government.” 

Ty ” . 

rhe order of the day having been read, Mr. Packe moved 
that the debate be adjourned until the 28th of April; and he 
did so, he said, in consequence of the unsatisfactory answer 
given by the Leader of the House to the Right Honorable 
gentleman the member for Midhurst. 

Mr. Walpole next addressed the House, and, in the course 
of his speech, urged the necessity of dealing with the case 
of the Lrish and Scotch poor in the same bill, or at the same 
_ We extract one passage from his speech, as we regard 
is admissions of the highest importance to a right considera- 
bon of the subject :— 

“Mr. Walpole hoped the noble member for the city of London 
wes re-consider his determination, for he thought any decision to 
=~ the House might come upon this subject now must be ex- 
roar, unsatisfactory. They had been told on Friday evening that 
ve clan of the Trish poor irremovability was in the opinion of the 
en irresistible, and he certainly thought that, according 
the principles upon which this bill was framed, that claim was 
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irresistible. The bill was framed upon two principles—first, that 
the poor man was entitled to make the best use of his labor in the 
manner most advantageous to himself; and, secondly, that destitu. 
tion, and not settlement, should be the ground of relief. If, then, 
the English poor were entitled to make the best use of their labor 
where they could, the same principle ought to extend to the Irish 
and Seotch poor ; and if destitution, and not settlement, was to be 
the principle upon which relief was given, the claim of the Irish poor 
was even stronger than that of the English poor, inasmuch as the 
Irish had no settlement. He conceived that unless the House ob 
tained from the government full intormation with regard to the 
measures to be introduced, as applicable to the whole United King- 
dom, they would involve themselves in serious difficulties in dealing 
with this subject. Hie understood the noble lord Opposite to state 
on Friday, that the measure with respect to the Irish poor would 
require gvreat consideration; but, if the claim of the Irish poor to 
irremovability was irresistible, he (Mr. Walpole) could not draw a 
distinction between the Trish and the Eoglish poor, and whatever 
regulations in detail were applied to the one, they would be 
foreed ex necessitate rei, to apply to the other. He thought, there- 
ore, that the regulations which were to apply to the Irish poor 
should be explained to the House, in order that the poor of England 
ut be acquainted with them.” 


It has been seen that Lord John Russell clearly held out 
the hope, that, when the bill would be in Committee, the House 
would be ain POSSeSs1ON of the views of the Government with 
respect to claims which were adimitted by an unanimous Cabinet 
( The President of the Poor 
Law Board soon dissipated the delusion in the following words, 

hich are given accurately from the 7imes of the next day- 


be] 


ane es 
‘irresistibly established, 


‘* Mr Baines said, that the definition of the right hon. gentleman 
of the principle of this bill, that it introduced destitution instead of 
settlement as the ground of relief, was inaccurate, since destitution 
was already the ground of relief. He had heard no satisfactory 
reason why this measure should be postponed until the measure wit! 


relation to Irish and Scoth removals was before Parliament, and he 
certainly could not undertake any share in the responsibility of such 
a post} onement. He rewarded it as of the greatest importance that 
tiie lenelish measure should bie passed without delay. He had, when 
he introduced the measure, distinctly announced that it had been 
ere fully draw Nh Up, sO as To apply only to the case ot removals in 
Mocland and Wales, on the simple ground of s ttlement—a question 
applicable to Ireland; so that the House could legislate wre 
the English measure without being at all compromised on the sub- 
ject of Irish and Scotch removals. He had further stated, in reply to 
the Hon. member for Dungarvan, that it would be impracticable to 
legislate upon Seoteh and Irish removals until more complete infer 


\ . : mm — rnformation, 
on that subject had been obtained,which complete informat 
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he would now add, was still wanting. He quite admitted the 
expediency of arriving ata solution of the Irish and Scotch question, 
so soon as it should be practicable to do so, and he trusted this 
solution would not be long delayed; but, meanwhile, there was no 
sound reason why the English question, which was pertectly ripe 
for solution, should not be settled.’ 


Mr. H. A. Herbert, member for Kerry, supported the amend- 
ment on the grounds that “ the question of Trish removals 
should be settled in connection with that of English removals, 
so that [nish paupers should not remain subject to hardships 
from which English paupers had been relieved.” 

Lord Palmerston, who had been absent on Friday evening, 
then addressed the House in a speech, to which, as might 
be expected, all parties Listened with profound attention ; 
the declaration of Mr. Baines having come upon the Insh 
members like a thunder-clap, after the Cabinet reply to their 
memorial. We offer no apology fer placing before the reader 
a considerable portion of his lordship’s speech, which, while 
wanifestly made with aview to an immediate object—the 
success of the motion for the second reading of the Govern- 
ment bill—was valuable as a somewhat generous appealin behalf 
of (he industrious Irish labouring population of ugland— 


“Viscount Palmerston did not see the logic of the conclusion at 
which the Right Hon. gentleman opposite had arrived, that because 
the Government was not, at present, in possession of sufficient 
materials for maturing the details of the measure, with regard to 
lreland, the House was, therefore, not to proceed to affirm the 
general principle of the now proposed measure, by reading the bill 
a second time. fe quite agreed with the right hon gentleiwan, that 
if you deal with the question of pauper removals, you cannot deal 
with those of England only; the Irish Questionmust undoubtedly be 
grappled with and di: posed of, for no man could deny that if would 
an act of the grossest injustice to give to the English labourei 
the right of not be ing removed, while you left the trish labourer 
exposed to that liability. ‘There was no question that ali should be 
dealt with on the sane principles. You had two men working in 
this town, or in some other vreat English town, conirits tings by 
their labour to the prosperity of the place, serving the people of the 
town, and performing all the hard work of the town. flere, in this 
very town, if Vou saw a ian me unting a steeple, wong up an aimeost 
perpendicular ladder with a hod of bricks upon his shoulder Heavier 
Man himself, and which, perhaps, he could hardiy carry upon level 
kround, you might rely upon it the man was an Lrish labourer, In 
short, if you saw a man engaged in work which beyond all other 
required phy sicial strength, endurance, and coutempt of danger, the 
probability was that he w as an Irish labourer. Well then that man, 
Wunable to we rk, and all his family, if he should die, were to be 
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exposed to all the injurious consequences of removal to a distant part 
of the country, while an Englishman or the family of an Englishman. 
under similar circumstances, were not so to be dealt with! Now. as 
long as parliament maintained the present law, they dealt with the 
Knvlish as they dealt with the Irish pauper, and nothing could be 
fuirer thanthat. But if they were prepared, on full consideration of 
the case, to say that the power of removal should be taken ay av as 
regarded the English poor, justice did require that it should also be 
taken away inthe caseof the Irish pauper, or, if not entirely, at least 
thatit should be very much restricted. He said ‘ very much re. 
stricted,’ because great apprehensions prevailed upon this matter, and 
upon these grounds he thought what his right hon. friend (Mr. 
Baines) said was worthy of attention—namely, that some further 
inquiry was necessary, not simply to obtain materials for levislation, 
but to remove unfounded prejudices. English gentlemen were fearful 
that if the Irish should not be removable, the union-houses in England 
would be flooded by a deluge of Irish paupers, Now how were those 
paupers to come to this country? who was to send them? If he 
were not greatly mistaken, not one farthing of the trish poor-rate 
could legally be employed in sending Irish paupers to England; but, 
then, it was said that individuals would send over paupers to this 
country at their own expense, Well, he would not endeavour to 
conceal any features of the ease. He would take for granted that 
some had been sent from towns in Ireland near the coast to lighten 
the burdens of those towns, and to cast the burdens upon some 
English towns upon the opposite coast. Now, he thought that 
while, on the one hand, it would be perfectly just to protect the 
Irish labourer from the present operation of the law with respect to 
removal, it must be admitted that, on the other hand abuse ought to 
be prevented in this particular; and therefore, without pledging 
himself to any particular measure upon the subject, it struck him 
if Parliament were to say that, in order to entitle the Irish labourer 
to be unremovable, it should be necessary for him to have passed one 
twelvemonth in industrial occupation in the town in hich he elaimed 
relief, some arrangement of that sort would remove any reasonable 
apprehension of abuse in regard to the coming over of Lrish labourers. 
Atter all, the number of removals which now took place was much 
smaller than many persons imagined. In March 1853, the whole 
number of orders executed for the removal of Irish paupers was not 
above 4,800, and therefore if Parliament shut the door against the 
kind of abuse to which he had adverted, and confined the operation of 
the law to bona fide Ivish labourers settled and employed in English 
towns, Hon. members would find, on inquiry, that the apprehen- 
sionsentertaincd were really to a great extent found don mistake. 
It appeared to him however, that the justice of making such an 
arrangement, and the necessity of some further Investigation - 
order to determine upon the measure by which that object ahould 
be accomplished, form no reason why the House should Des ONT 
this Bill. Che Third 


to adeeision upon the seeond reading of os 
they might 


stave of the Bill would naturally be postponed, and oe 
h meee 
reasopably hope that before the House was called upon to gem 
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Committee, the measure to which he had referred would have made 
such progress that Her Majesty’s Government would be able at least to 
state to the House the nature of the bill they proposed to introduce.’: 

The opinions expressed by Sir John Trollope, who formerly 
filled the oflice now held by Mr. Baines, are too important to 
be omitted. His short speech upon the subject was clear, 
forcible, and straightforward, demolishing, with a few vigorous 
strokes, the frivolous objections raised by alarmed scllishness. 

«Sir J. Trollope said, it had always appeared to him impossible 
that the legislature of this country could sanction a measure of this 
kind relating to the English poor unless it was prepared, at one and 
the same time, to consider the law which affected not only Lreland 
but Scotland too. It was perfectly clear to him that Parliament 
ought to consider the whole subject together ; and his opinion was 
that, if they repealed the law which gave the power of removal as 
regarded Hnglish poor, they must prevent the removal of Irish 
wor also. The large influx of paupers from the sister country, 
which had been complained of by some of the towns in this country, 
had been brought about by circumstances which all hoped that 
Providence would avert for the future. — In this country labour was 
not so plentiful as it had been heretofore, which makes working men 
of great value, and employers generally are very thankful to receive 
them. At present Irish labourers went to the agricultural districts 
when their services were required, and parishes were rarely burdened 
with them except from casual sickness, when it would be the opinion 
of every one that charity ought to be extended tothein. Ile thought, 
then, the house ought not to consent to the second reading of this 
bill without having some knowledge of the other measures which 
must be consequent upon it, and which, in his humble opinion, ought 
to be dealt with simuitaneously.” 

Colonel Dunne, who, as others of his countrymen, had re- 
solved to support the second reading of the bill, was compelled 
to vote for the amendment after the declarations he had heard. 
ry 
Lhe hon. and gallant member shrewdly observed :— 

“Unless the poor of the two countries were treated in the same 
bill, he believed now they would not be placed upon an equality, 
— he therefure could be no party to passing this incasure for the 
Government, They ought not to be asked to pass this bill by the 
aid of I ish members, and then have the Irish measure thrown out by 
the aid of Luglish members.” 

Mr, Maguire, after referring to the memorial and the assur- 
dice nreply, said that “he despaired of obtaining redress 
lor the Trish poor if the provisions of the present bill were 
hot extended to that country.” He a'so expressed his opimon 
i . } . . 
hn the proposal then made was an attempt to cajole the 
"sh members ; and he warned them that, if they consented 
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Lo pass the bill as it then stood, they would forfeit the powel 
of putting the screw on the Government.” 

Lord John Russell wound up the debate, and ridiculed the 
notion of the insh members, that they were serving thei 
cause by delaying 1 e pi issing of the bill, even though it was 
of an apparently = sive nature; for, as he said, “it was 
clear that if it were decided that in Hngland paupers dh ould 

» longer be removable, and that if the House of Commons 
consented to this bill being advanced a stage, the claims on 
tie part of Ireland would become irresistible.” 

li would appear that the noble lord’s appeal was about as 
unsuccessful as the clains of the Irish poor, as the amendment, 
for the adjournment of the debate natil the 28th of April, 
was carried by a majority of 26—the voting being 209 Ayes 

» 183 Noes 

After wack a night of ministerial cross-purposes, it is not 
to be wondered at that the resignation of the President of th 
Poor Law Board became a matter of general publicity, and 
indeed of no small regret ; for it may be safely said that the 
interests of his import uit * partment had been rare ‘ly repre- 
sented with such ability in the House, or its functions dis- 
charged with greater satisfaction to the public. — However, all 
Widiety was set at rest by Mr. Baines himself, who, on the 
following ‘Thursday, expli ained the reasons for his te msporary 
withdrawal, and the motives which induced him not to persevere 
in his intention—reasons and motives, as those who spoke 
upon the occasion asserted, alike honorable and creditable to 
that gentleman. Mr. Baines then stated that the decision ot 
tlie Labine! a that the wish of the Irish members ought to be 
nplied with,” “was communicated to the [rsh members 
Without his being at all aware of it’?—at which rather cavalit 
proceeding he admitted that he felt “somewhat hurt ane 
oO tiln d. 

Lord Palmerston said he though this right hon. friend 
was jute aware of it; thee so far from contemplating an) 


r 
) 
H 


change in the bill of his right hon. friend, he had requested 


the memorialists to communicate with him as the best mode 
Ol us being ane, xe. XC. 
Pie oll was shelved for the session. 

[n fultillment of his promise of making further enquiry WI ith 
respeet to the removal of Trish and Scotch poor, Mr. Baines 
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quire into the Operation of the Act 8 & 9 Viet. c. 117, relat- 
ing to the Removal from Augland of Chargeable Poor Persons 
born in Scotland, Ireland, the Isle of Man, Scilly, Jersey, ov 
Guernsey ; and also into the Operation of the Act 8 & 9 
Vict. c $3, relating to the Removal from Svotland of Charge- 
able Poor Persons born in Bugland, Ireland, or the Isle of 
Man,” 

It was arranged, according to a calculation more plausible 
than practically equitable, that the three countries should be 
equally represented upon this Committee ; and five were accord- 
ingly allotted to each. 

The English members were—Mr. Baines, Chairman, Sir 
George Grey, Sir Jobn Trollope, Sir Benjamin Hall, and 
Mr. Liddell. ; 

The Scotch members were—Colonel Mure, Mr. Dunlop, 
Colonel Blair, Mr. Alexander Hastie, and Mr Bruce. 

The Irish members were—Sir John Young, Mr. G. A. 
Hamilton, Sir Robert Fergusson, Mr. Ball, and Mr. Maguire. 

During the course of the session, certain changes were 
made in the Committee, such as the substitution of Sir John 
Packington for Sir George Grey ; and the substitution of Mr. 
Archibald Hastie, Mr. Sterling, and Mr. Ingham, for other 
Scotcly and Enghsh members. The Insh members continued 
all thtough as they were appointed. 

The Committee held its first sitting for the dispatch of 
business on the 11th of May. 

Having stated, we think with sufficientfulness, the nature of 
the law of removal, and given a history, perhaps too tedious, of 
the attempt to accomplish its repeal, we shall now proceed to 
wail ourselves of the evidence taken before the Select Com- 
mittee, in order that the reader should understand the mode 
m which the law is administered, and the motives which in- 
fluence the authorities of Scotch and English parishes to resist 
its abolition, ; 

We have seen how the Irish pauper who becomes chargeable, 
or whom the overseer or relieving oflicer believes is liable to 
become chargeable, may be dragged before the magistrates 
Witiout summons or warrant; and we shall now perceive how 
certain he is of having a humane law mercifully administered in 
his favour, But first as to the practice adopted, or ordered 
to be adopted, in the removal of Knglish paupers. 

When an Mnglish pauper is being removed from one parish 
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to another in England, the justice’s clerk sits by and takes 
down the depositions ; which depositions he must preserve, as 
the parish to which the pauper is to be removed is entitled to 
have copies of them, so as to know precisely what has been 
sworn in order to establish the right of removal. ‘The remov- 
ing parish is bound to give notice immediately of the order 
of removal, and the grounds of such removal ; and the copies 
of the depositions, if required by the parish of the alleged 
settlement, must be sent at least three weeks before the 
settlement can take place. Thus sufficient time is allowed the 
parish against which the order has been obtained to inquire 
into the entire facts of the case ; and upon the result of that 
inquiry depends their reception of the pauper, or their resist- 
ance tothe order by appeal; but where the question is to be 
settled by appeal, the pauper remains Mm the removiig parish 
until a decision has been had upon it. 

We cannot, after the statement of Mr. Baines, pretend to 

say that even the strictest observance of these formalities is 
suffic lent for the protection of the English pauper, or the 
parish of his alleged settlement ; yet it must be admitted that 
this process of removal offers a very favourable contrast to the 
utter absence of ceremony with which the removal of the Irish 
pauper is conducted. No doubt, the statute prescribes a cer- 
tain form of examination, which should be gone through before 
the order is obtained ; but the whole thing is little better than 
a farce, and as a prote ction to the pauper against illegal remova 1 
it is utterly worthless. That there may be no mistake as to its 
character, the following stereotyped form of examination, 
prescribed by the act, is given :— 

“ The ex: ining ition of taken on oath before us, two 


of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace acting in and for the gees * 
riding, city, borough, town corpor: ate, division or liberty] aforesat 


this day of in the vear of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and ; who on oath saith, that “e] 
to the best of (his or he or | know ledye and belie r he or she J wis 
born in ,in that part of the United Kingdor 


called Seotland for Ireland or in the Isle of Man, or Scilly, or 
Jersey or Guernse Vv »] whic ‘+h [he or she] left about 
years ago, and hi ath no settlement in that part of the United —— 
ealled England, and hath actually become, and is now chargeabie to 
the [parish, township &c.] of in the county of 
fand that he hath a wife named , and ‘ 
children, neither of which children have gained a settlement 
England.) Sworn the day and year first above written before us. 
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The blanks in this comprehensive document have to be filled 
up, and the signature or mark of the party to be removed at- 
tached to it. Ifthe pauper give all the information required, the 
order is granted, as a matter of course ; and even where the 
pauper refuses, no difficulty arises in consequence, for the 
relieving officer. may be sworn and examined as to any  state- 
ment which the pauper had made to him as to his place of birth. 
It will be observed that the pauper is called upon to declare 
that he has no “ settlement” in England, a thing of itself the 
most preposterous that can be imagined; for an ignorant, 
illiterate labourer has a question proposed to him which is 
sufficiently complex to puzzle the twelve judges. It frequently 
happens that the blanks have been previously filled up ; and 
in that case the pauper is required to assent toa form of words 
of which he can have but a very vague notion, if he have any 
whatever. Of course, there are careful and conscientious 
magistrates, who minutely enquire into each case, even though 
it be only a mere Irish one, and refuse to give an order until 
they have explained to the pauper the full meaning of what he 
assents to or denies ; but care and conscientiousness in the 
discharge of this routine duty are not to be too rigidly required, 
if the testimony of certain of the witnesses examined before the 
Select Committee is to be relied on. ‘* Upon the latter part 
of the form of examination about a settlement in England, 
the justices make the order very readily ; it almost becomes a 
mere matter of form.” This is the observation of Mr. Lumley, 
Assistant Secretary to the Poor Law Board, who further 
remarks— ‘ 

‘When you give to the justices a printed form, and they understand 
that all that is necessary is to get this printed form of examination 
signed, that, for the most part, excepting where there are very 
skilful and careful men, is very apt to be done quite as a matter of 
course. I know that some of the justices do not so regard it. I 
believe at Manchester, where there is a very careful stipendiary 
ihagistrate, Mr. Maude, he takes a very great deal of trouble before 
he ever submits to pass, or to sign these orders; so the police 
Magistrates doin London. But where the orders are obtained from 
"he Justices without much form or ceremony, they appear to consi- 
der that all that is necessary is to sign this document, and the parties 
“ve removed accordingly ; and it forms a great ground of complaint 
on the part of the people in Ireland at the way in which the matter 
ias been done.” 

Perhaps, the readiness with which the magistrates adjudi- 
“le Upon questions of settlement may not, in the present 
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state of the law, be a matter of very serious import ance, 
the Imshman’s chance of obtaining a settlement in Eyeland 


is next to desperate, as witness the following extract from the 


examination of Mr. Lumley, Assistant Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board :— 


“Sir J. Young—A five years’ residence does not in any case giv 

a settlement ? 

Mr. Liimley—No. 

Mr. Dunlop—W hat length of residence gives a settlement to a 

otchman or an Irishman? 

Mr. Lumley— No length of residence at all. 

Sir. G. Grey—But may a Seotehman or an Irishman acquire a 

settlement by the same modes by which an Englishman may acquire 

one ? 
Mr. Lumley— The real truth is, there is hardly any mode‘of acquiring 

a settlement at all.” 


Ne 


There are, however, two modes by which an Trishman may 
acquire a settlement, such as would entitle him to re ef with- 
out dread of removal—by renting a tenement, or purchasing an 

estate ; and these Mr. Lumley enumerates with pa ry 
gravity. 

We do not think it would be advisable to dwell u pon the 
latter mentioned mode of obtaining a settlement in Mneland ; 
and as to the former, the following, from the evidence of 
perhaps the most important of all the witnesses examined 
namely, Mr. Robert Pashley, Q. C., a member of the Muglish 
bar will be sullicient to shew how next to impossible i 
would be for the hard-work: in Lrish to be able to plead it asa 
bar to removal :— 


“Vor instance, take a settlement by renting a tenement ; with 
respect tothe Irish, that perhaps, in London, is the casiest ode in 
which they can acquire it. [say this, from my own expertence i 
courts of law, because in some years practice I have found that a 
large proportion of the que stions of settlement by renting a te ne 

ment, arising in London, have arisen ona que stion of 40 days vr 

cupation of some single room, or a couple of rooms, at 4s. a Week, 
which before a certain day in the summer of 1819 gave a seitiement; 
that was a sort of thing which a mechanic in good employment 1p 
London might easily acquire, and it was —— to a very cons!- 
derable extent. The Legislature comes in 1819, and restr jets it to 
an occupation for a whole year to the actual payment of LO/, rent, 
not the payment of 4s. a week for six weeks, which was en - 
vive the power of acquiring a se ttlement I may ad }, ina word, 
that ad/ the subsequent legislation, as those Members of the Comm atte 
who are familiar with it will remember, Aas restricted the power ef 
acquiru “a st tri, ment, The Gth of George the 4th has still fu tf 
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restricted it. Inthe Ist of William the 4th, in 1830, it undergoes 
another restriction. ‘Vhe Poor Law Amendment Act makes another 
restriction, in the paxvnent of rates for a whole year, as well as the 
other conditions ; therefore there are now five different kinds of set- 
tlement by renting a tenement, and that power which was _ possessed 
before 1819 has been very much restricted. 1 mention this, to show 
that the right of staying here is very much diminished.” 

As the mode in which orders of removal are obtained from 
magistrates is a matter of considerable importance, we are 
anxious to hear the Assistant Secretary of the Poor Law Board 
a little further upon the subject ; and with that view we fur- 
ther quote from his evidence. Mr. Lumley says :— 

“The police magistrates, when applied to, are very careful in 
waking their orders. On the other hand, if there is a difficulty in 
obtaining an order from a police magistrate, an application may be 
made to two justices sitting, not at petty sessions, but in their private 
rooms, Who will make the order, whereas the police magistrate hesi- 
tates or declines to do so. That proceeding has been felt very much, 
as being not a course of action which is desirable. 

“178. Mr. Muguire.] Of your own knowledge, is it frequently 
the fact that magistrates do hear those cases, and determine upon 
those orders, at their private residences ?—I am quite aware that 
in the metropolis it is customary for two justices to make the orders, 
although the police magistrates, if application were made to them, 
would decline to do so. 

“179. Sir G. Grey.] Do you mean to say that the two justices 
will make an order upon the same facts as those upon which, if they 
had been placed before a police magistrate, the police magistrate 
would not have made the order ?— Yes.” 

Startling as this latter reply may appear, it is susceptible 

of proof. By the Irremoveable Act, an unbroken residence of 
Jive yearsis a legal bar to removal; but an Act of Parliament 1s 
one thing, while its reading by a “ county” Magistrate or a 
) ' . . e ? bs . ‘ 
Board of Guardians is quite another. Lf ever words were clear, 
beyond the possibility of mistake, the words of the section in 
question are those words ; and yet, what will the reader think, 
When we state, upou authority that cannot be controverted, 
iat in very any parishes the Trish poor have only within the 
Last fwo years been allowed the benefit of an Act of Parliament 
la has been in force for nine years! An ordinary person 
Would suppose that by no possibility could there be a mistake 
4s to the meaning of these words :— 


“That from and after the passing of this Act no person shall be 


remores » P . P « 
emoved, nor shall any warrant be granted for the removal of any 


TS .. m . . ‘ : " 
person, from any parish in which such person shall have resided fot 


fire Vor "2. ne . . . . ** 
ove years next before the application for the warrant. 
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But yet, as we state, the meaning of these plain and simple 
words, which a child might easily comprehend, was either 
misunderstood, or was aflected to be misunderstood, for several 
years. Soon after the Act was passed, the Hnglish Lay 
Ollicers of the Crown expressed a positive opinion, that there 
was no doubt that it was of universal operation with reference 
to Scotch and Trish, as well as English paupers ; and the Poor 
Law Board uniformly advised Boards of Guardians, by whom 
an objection was raised or a doubt expressed, that the Act di/ 
apply to Scotchmen and Irishmen, and that they had the same 
privileges by it as Englishmen. Yet, in spite of the plainness 
of the words, the opinion of the Law Officers, and the official 
advice of the highest known authority in the administra ion 
of the Poor Law, Magistrates and Guardians persisted for years 
in their wilful ignorance, to the violation alike of the law of 
the land and the principles of justice. In stating this, we do 
not rely upon any hostile evidence, nor do we dream of bring- 
ing an Lrish pauper into the witness-box ; we rely upon tes- 
timony that must be conclusive. Mr. Lumley it is who says:— 


*« In consequence of this doubt, however, it was held by various peo- 
ple who wished to use the doctrine that Irish persons were not within 
the Irremovable Act, and consequently, no matter what length of time 
they had resided in a parish, that they were removable. In con. 
sequence of public opinions expressed by the Poor-law Board, and 
which were generally entertained by themselves, I suppose all the 
police magistrates in the metropolis, without any exception, refused 
to make the orders of removal when it was proved that the parties 
had been five years residing in any particular parish, and were 
entitled to exemption under this Act of Parliament ; but the county 
magistrates of the metropolis, entertaining a different feeling upon the 
subject, not being restrained by the public tribunal of a police court, 
have been in the practice of making orders ; and we have found 
upon various occasions that the parish officers and the authorities have 
gone to two county magistrates, whom they have met, and from them 
they have obtained an order for the removal of persons who, if they 
had been taken before the police magistrates’ court, would have 
been exempted from removal on the ground of five years residence. 


From the position which Mr. Lumley holds, and the ae- 
curate knowledge which he possesses through his official capacity, 
his evidence might be regarded as conclusive upon this port ; 
but in order to elucidate it more fully, it may be as well to 
have the practical testimony of a few other witnesses. . 

Mr. W. Chambers, Assistant Clerk to the West London 
Board, is the witness under examination— 
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REMOVAL 


«6977. Mr. Baines.] You are aware that at present an Irishman, 
likean Englishman, becomes irremovable after five years ?—Yes. 

6978. And yougive the Irish the benefit of that provision, I pre- 
sume; we have heard of some parishes where that is not done: you 
have always construed it as including the Irish ?—Jtecently we have; 
there has been a decision, I think, to this effect, that the removal of 
Irish poor comes within the operation of that Act of Parliament. 

6979. I hope that you are uniformly acting upon that now ?—It 
is so, I believe, as far as my own belief goes. 

« * 


. . * * * * * 


7060. Mr. Maguire.] Was this the section of the Act about which 
vour Board of Guardians fonnd a difficulty in being able to construe 
it in favour of an Irishman: ‘ Be it enacted, that from the passing 
of this Act no person shall be removed, nor shall any warrant be 
granted for the removal of any person from any parish in which such 
person shall have resided for five years next before the application 
for the warrant’ ?—I am not aware that any difficulty ever occurred 
with the Board of Guardians, or that the matter was ever discussed 
by them; certainly when that decision to which I have alluded oc- 
curred, the attention of the officers was drawn to the matter, and 
that effect was given to it which was incumbent and imperative. 

706). But, in point of fact, you were actually ignorant of the 
privilege which this Act granted to an Irishman before the prom- 
ulgation of that decision ?—It was a question of law.” 


Mr. R. T. Tubbs, now Assistant Overseer in the parish of 
Marylebone, but formerly holding an office under the Shore- 
ditch board, is the witness examined. 


“7198 Mr. Maguire.| Was the rule adopted in Shoreditch two 
years ago, the same as was adopted in the West London Union, as 
‘tated by Mr. Chambers ?—To the best of my recollection it was. 

7199. They did not know that the irremovable Act applied to an 
Irishman, as well as to an Englishman ?—J dcleve there are some 
parishes now which have some doubt upon the subject.” 


Mr. W. Cornwell, Assistant Clerk to the guardians of the 
Bermondsey board, is still unconvinced that the act applies 
to the Irish :— 


“7552. Mr. Baines,| You have spoken of the Five Years Act; 
me ay all along given the Irish the benefit of that Act ?—No, J 
1752. You were under a mistake, were you ?—I was under a mis- 
take, My opinion is still, that it does not affect the Irish. 
| (004. L hope that is not your practice now, since the Court of 
tueen’s Bench have laid down the other rule ?—No ; there is one 
“ase In which the Court of Queen’s Bench laid down the rule, which 
pretty nearly applies to it I think.” 
Mr. U. H. Rickards, Senior Vice-Chairman of the Man- 
“ester Union, gives this further striking testimony with 


a ; 
relerence to this pomt :— 
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* 6307. Mr. Baines.] Does any further suggestion occur to yoy 
for the improvement of the management in removal ?—I think it vers 
desirable that, where circumstances will admit of it, all orders of 
removal be approved by a stipendiary magistrate, and that where 
this cannot be accomplished, an officer without local interest be 
appointed by Government to act in a similar manner, and that al] 
questions of disputed settlement be decided by the same authori- 
ties. 

6308. That, you think, might be a useful check ?2—Yes : not that 
[ am aware in Manchester of any irregularity having occurred, | 
ought not to state, perhaps, from hearsay, but I have understood 
that elsewhere all Irish cases are passed that apply.” 

* o * * 7 « * 

‘©6362. Mr. Moguire.| You stated that there was a veneral 
assertion that, in one place (you did not say which it was,) all Irish 
were passed who applied; what place was that ?—That is mere 
hearsay, therefore I should feel a great disinclination to answer that 
question. 

6363. Have you heard it said several times ?— Yes. 

6364. By what class of persons ?—By poor-law officials. 

6365. Reliable persons ?—Z have not a doubt on my own mind that 


that is the case. 
6366. That they have been sent over indiscriminately ?—I have not 


a doubt of it.” 

Were it necessary to add anything to the evidence which 
we have given in illustration of the manner in which the law 
of the land has been shamefully and persistently violated, to 
the injury, perhaps to the utter ruin, of the wretched Irish 
applicant for relief, we could do so; but we feel satisfied we 
have given sufficient to exhibit how powerless is the shield 
which the law affords to poverty when it has might and selfish- 
ness to contend against. So much for the violation of the 
law; now as to its strict enforcement. 

The parish of Marylebone, in London, may be fairly set 
down as an average specimen of what London, indeed English, 
parishes are. What Marylebone does, any parish in England 
might do, and no doubt will do when it sees fit. Mr. R. T. 
Tubbs, its Assistant Overseer, is examined as to its practice 
with regard to removals ; and his answers are marked by a 
beautiful simplicity—“ we remove all” is the burden of lus 


* 


song. 
“7119. Mr. Baines.] What is your practice at Marylebone with 
regard to the removal of Irish ?—If we find that they have comple- 
ted an industrial five years’ residence, we relieve them, If It Is a case 
of necessity, but if they have not completed a five years’ residence 
we remove them; but where they consent to go In one 
refuse I should think in nine. 


case, tes 
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7120. Do you exercise a discretion as to particular cases, or do 
you send away all who cannot claim irremovability under the Five 
Years’ Act 2—Yes, that is the only relief which we afford them. 
7121. You remove all ?— We remove all. 
¢ . * - * a * ra + 

7128. What is the course which you adopt with regard to the 
removals. Take the case of a pauper who applies, and whom you 
find to be removable; what is done with him?—He applies for 
relief; we first of all send him to the proper officer to have his ex- 
amination taken. 

7129. That is, an officer of the directors of the poor ?—Yes, he 
is called the inspector for removals; he takes the examination, and 
if possible supports it by such evidence as the pauper can produce ; 
if he finds that the five years are not completed, he puts him under 
an order of removal as quickly as possible. If the pauper has com- 
pleted the five years residence, he then refers him back to me, with 
a certificate to that effect, for relief. 

7130. If he has not completed the five years, and he becomes 
removeable, what is then done ?— We then remove him. 

* + ~~ *” * * * * * 

7188. Mr. Maguire. I think you stated to the Chairman, that 
you have invariably removed where the party has not completed a 
five years’ residence in your parish ?— Yes, if he has claimed relief. 

7189. Do you announce to them that you will send them to 
Ireland before you give them relief ?—Yes ; I give them the alter— 
native, 

7191. In case a person had been, say fen years in London, and 
yet had not lived five years in one parish, should you think it your 
duty to send that person to Ireland ?—TJ should. 

7192. You make no exception to your rule ; that rule is strict ?— 
Certainly. 

7193. And it remains with the stipendiary magistrate, or with 
the magistrates, whether he or they will send that person or not ?— 
Precisely. 

7194. You are quite clear upon that ?— Yes. 

7195. Then your orders are strict, to remove every person who 
has nota legal claim upon the parish ?— Unless they are prevented 
by sickness. 

7196. But otherwise ?— Otherwise we should send them. 

7197 Mr. Liddell, Or great age or infirmity ?—Or great age.” 

We have shown how the benefit of the Irremovable Act, or 
what may be popularly termed the Five Years’ Act, has been 
denied the Irish in many parishes until a very recent period ; 
aud we shall now proceed to show how that act, if strictly 
administered, is far from being the Poor Man’s Charter which 
some people have attempted to represent it. Mr. J. Evans, 
Assistant Overseer of Liverpoul, is the witness examined, 
and illustrates the eminently uncertain nature of this so called 
protection— 
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“T have seen very many hard cases in which I have felt very much 
annoyed myself at having to perform my duty. Ina particular case, 
where aman has resided in Toxteth Park, say for 15 years, he vol. 
unteers across the street to Liverpool, where he remains a short 
time, and in consequence of something or other becomes charveable, 
he is then liable to be sent to Ireland. I think that is a great hard. 
ship upon him. . 


5355. Mr. Muguire.| Will you give the particulars of a case of 


that kind ?—It was a case where a man had resided in Toxteth Park 
for a number of years, but left that district. 

5356. How many years had he resided there ?—I think 14 or 15: 
he came over across the street, and resided in Liverpool for a short 
time. Circumstances so happened as to render it necessary for him 
to apply for parochial relief, and he obtained it, and he was sent down 
to me in the usual way to be sent to Ireland. thought that a very 
hard case, and I remonstrated and recommended that he should be 
relieved for a short time. 

5357. Did he get relief ?—He did ; but if 1 had performed my 
duty strictly I should huve sent him over.” 


Mr. Cleaver, Clerk to the West Derby Union, is asked as to 
the value of extending the area of residence from the Parish 
to the Union, and throws further hight upon the matter.— 


©5980. Chairman.}] You know a good many unions in this country, 
though yours perhaps is not one of them, where a great number of 
parishes combine ?— Yes. 
5981. Do vou not know that in Lincolnshire there are some with 60 
or 70?-—Yes ; and in Cheshire there are some, I believe,as high as 80. 
5982. Would it not make avery considerable difference as to the 
liability of a poor man to removal, whether the union were the area 
of the residence to be looked to or the parish?—A very great difference, 
and in none more sothan our own, because the townships in which 
there are most Irish in our own union are those immediately Sur's 
rounding Liverpool, and each adjoining the other; they go over the 
boundary without any apparent knowledge themselves that they are d nung 
therefore the difference would be very great between making a 


} 


. ” 
parochial boundary and a union boundary. 


Let us turn to Glasgow, and learn from Mr. Adamson, 
Inspector of Poor, how readily and how unconsciously the Irish 
may put themselves beyond the pale of the law :— 


“ Then on the north side of the river are the city of Glasgow parish’ 
and the parish of Barony ; a portion of that also is beyond the limits 
of the Parliamentary borough, and there is a great deal of difficulty in 
working the Poor-law between the two parislies, Barony and Glasgow. 
The division between the two parishes was oi iginally a burn, of a very 
iw course: that has been covered over, and built oe - erg 

be. 
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ment in Glasgow when they have nothing of the kind ; they have been 
first on one side and then on the other of the boundary, and 
have never got a settlement, though they may have been 20 years in 
Glasgow. Perhapsa party at No. 10 in astreet is in the city parish, 
and the next door is in the other parish ; in fact it divides houses ; 
one part of a room is in the Barony parish, and another partis in the 


living 


city.” 

It must be remarked that there is this difference between 
Scotland and England—that a five years’ continuous residence 
in any parish in Scotland gives a settlement, whereas it only 
gives a right of non-removability in England. But to the 
lrish poor it comes practically to the same thing, namely, that 
the settlement is as uncertain as the irremovability. 

Sir John McNeill, Chairman of the Board of Supervision 
in Edinburgh, an office somewhat analogous to that of Pre- 
sident of the Poor Law in England, or Chief Commissioner 
in Ireland, is examined as to the nature of a Scotch Settle- 
ment :-— 

«2958. Colonel Blatr.] If a man resides two years, and then goes 
away for, Say, one year, and comes back and resides the other two 
inthe parish, will he lose his settlement ?—He does not acquire a 
settlement unless he resides continuously for five years. 

2959. I understand you to say that the way in which he loses his 
settlement is by a continuous non-residence of more than four years 
after having acquired a settlement ?—He must reside one year of the 
next five in the parish, it matters not what one year. 

2960. Mr. Dunlop.) And so if he becomes an object of relief at 
the end of four years, and a week’s absence, he loses his settlement 
absolutely ?— He does 


2961. You are aware that a good deal of difference of opinion 
existed on that point, and that it has only been settled by a con- 
struction of the Court, and the result is, that a@ man loses a seitle- 
ment within a shorter time than the law allows him to acquire a new 
one ¥—It is so.” 


Whether the object were to get rid of the Irish, or to save 
the towns from the pressure consequent upon the attraction 
Which they naturally offer to the poor, such as those who go 
about in search of employment, the law of Scotland was ma- 
terially changed. Previous to the change, a three years’ re- 
sidence was suflicient to establish a settlement, whereas a five 
Years’ residence is now required, aud, as has been seen, is at 
any moment liable to be forfeited. ‘Ihe precarious nature of 
the Scotch settlement as regards the Irish-born poor, the in- 
dustrious poor, is emphatically put by Mr. dames Frazer 
Gordon, Writer to the Signet, Edinburgh, a gentleman ol 
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great inte‘ligence, and to whose testimony it will be necessary 
to refer on a subsequent occasion, for a purpose of the very 
highest importance :— 


“3897. Mr. Maguire.] So that in point of fact is it not almost 
impossible for an Lrish-born person to establish such a settlement as 
would be a bar to removal ?—J¢ is absolutely impossible to arquire 
what is a permanent right, it being liable to forfeiture all his lifetine ; 
it would never be acquired to the effect of entitling him to the benefit 
of irremovability in the event of his leaving the parish. 


3898. Must not that act with peculiar hardship upon a class of 


persons who are migratory in their habits?—Yes, it must render it 
more difficult ; they must reside for five years, 

3899, ‘They are in the constant habit of going from one part of 
Scotland to another, from parish to parish, in pursuit of employ- 
ment 2— Yes,” 


This migratory character of the [Irish is thus referred to by 
Mr. Sinythe, late Secretary to the Board of Supervision :— 

“The fact, [ believe, is that the Irish, from their being more 
migratory in their habits, do less acquire a settlement by residence, 
and are, therefore, more likely to be removed; but, upon the other 
hand, any hardship that arises from the rupture of what are called 
local ties does not exist as to them, because, from their very habits, 
they have not formed any local ties.” 


[t must be obvious to any one who reflects for a moment, 
that Mr. Smythe is in error, when he says that the Irish do 
not form © local ties” in Scotland. Many of our countrymen 
have contracted marriage in that country ; thousands have had 
children born there; vast numbers of them have formed ties 
which, though possibly not parochial, are yet strictly local ; 
and the eapability of procuring employment, alike constant and 
remunerative, establishes one of the strongest ties which a 
really industrious man can form in a country not his own by 
birth, and the rupture of which, by removal to a place where 
he cannot obtain employment of the kind to which he has been 
used, is nothing short of the greatest hardship, indeed the 
most terrible evil that can befal him. In another place we 
shall allade very fully to the value of Lrish labour to both 
countries; but we are now. shewing how diflicult it 1s for the 
hard-working Irish-born labourer to obtain a settlement, and 
with what readiness he may lose it, if obtained. Mr. Sinythe 
it is who replies :— 


. , : “vy habi » part 
‘3541. Mr. Maguire.) Does not that migratory habit on the | 


* . : ut eevee tots ° abour 
of the Irish tend to a very good result, the free circulation of 
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Jt certainly does ; wherever they hear of a job they are always ready 
to go, and they very seldom remain in the same place ; for I hap- 
ened not long ago to put the question to a man who is a considera- 
ble contractor in my neighbourhood, and he told me that, one year 
with the other, he hardly ever employed the same people, although 
he employed a great number, for they went away either to other 
laces, or some of them had gone away to America; that some 
whom he had employed last year had gone away to America.” 


There are certain ties which it is rather perilous to form, 
perilous to the modest Scotch damsel who listens to the  se- 
ductive voice of the Irish wooer. ‘The legal danger which a 
Scotch, or indeed an English woman, incurs in marrying an 
[rishman, is thus explained by Mr. W. 8S. Walker, Secretary 
to the Board of Supervision :— 

«A Scotch woman marrying an Irishman, and residing with him 
in Scotland, would be treated as a part of his family ; she would be 
removahle with him to Treland, the law declaring that you have no 
right to separate the parties. If her husband left her, and she be- 
came herself an object of parochial relief, her own settlement would 
avail her. L[ apprehend that that is the law.” 


We now approach a more painful part of our subject —the 
mode in which removals are carried into effect. The reader 
wil! have perceived that we have as yet refrained from relying, 
for the proof of anything which we put forward, upon the 
statement of a person removed, however well authenticated 
that statement night be. The volume of evidence before us 
abounds in statements of the kind, many of which are of the 
most touching and heart-rending nature. We freely admit 
that some of those statements have been disproved, but only 
in detail; and that the ignorance of the party making the 
complaint, of what was the law and what was not the law, 
What was a legal right and what was not a legal right, afforded 
Mm Numerous instances a victory to the official defending lim 
self from thecharge urged against him or his parish, and enabled 
him to prove that the hardship and eruelty complained of 
were not inflicted in violation of the law, but in strict accor- 
dance with its me.ciful provisions. We have not relied, noc 
shall we rely, upon a single one of the numerous cases brought 
lorward by the lrsh witnesses, in order to establish our po- 
sition—that the law of removal is unjust and impolitic, and 
that nothing short of its absolute repeal ought to satisfy those 
to whom the interests of the Irish poor are especially con- 
tided We shall continue to give only such testimony as every 
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eader must acknowledge to be conclusive, whether given 
freely, or to a certain extent extorted in admission. ; 

We come to the removal of the [rish pauper. Mr. J. Evans, 
Assistant Overseer, Liverpool, thus happily describes the faci- 
lity with which the removal is effected. First, as to the party 
by whom, in most cases, the real decision as to the removal js 
come to :— 


“5398. Sir R. Ferguson.) Who is it that decides whether a party 
shall be relieved or whether he shall be brought before the mavistrates 
for removal ?— The relieving officer. ; 

5399. Do you know whether there is any record kept of the 
proceedings before the justices of the number of parties brought 
before them ?—There is a record kept of the number of parties 
brought before them. 

5400, And their decisions ?—And their decisions; but there js 
scarcely an exception, unless it be such a case as 1 mentioned at the 
commencement. Parties brought before the may istrates are almost 
invariably passed ; scarcely ever a question arises.” 


Now as to the speed with which the removal is accom- 
plished :— 

5292. Chairman.) Supposing an order of removal to have been 
made, will you describe what is the course of proceeding ?—Suppos- 
ing an order made, the party is taken down to the vessel. 

5293. When ?—Sometimes in the course of half an hour after the 
order is made ; immediately afterwards the party is put on board the 
vessel, the officer taking a duplicate of the order to the captain. 

5294. Who takes that to the vessel ?—The removing officer takes 
a duplicate ot the removing order to the captain, Tle delivers the 
parly up to the caplain, and considers that he has done all that is neces- 


sary. 


[t has been a frequent subject of complaint with women 
and young girls, that they were borne off without the know- 
ledge of members of their family, or their friends ; and that 
they implored in vain for time to communicate with them, or 
to obtain some little property of which they had been possessed. 
[t may be, as the parties discharging the cruel duty of removal 
allege, that these complaints are either unfounded or exagger- 
ated; but after hearing the testimony of Mr. Evans, who states 
that a pauper is hurried on board a vessel in halt an hour 
after the order is obtained, we may be pardoned if we hazard 
the expression of our belief, that many of such statements 
must be true. 


At any rate, the pauper is got on board the vessel, no mat- 
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ter what the season, what the weather. ‘The Justices are, no 
doubt, very humane, in ordering that the pauper shall be 
yrotected in winter months ; but let us hear from Mr, Evans 
how effectually these suggestions—for they are only such—are 
carried Out :— 


« Although the justices have often ordered in winter time that the 
paupers should be sent under cover, they were frequently obliged 
io be sent on deck (the only cover being the gangway, which does not 
shelter them from the sea and wind un rough weather), there being no 
proper place below. In the Dublin boats we are allowed to make 
use of the stables when there are no horses ; but if horses are ou 
board, they always occupy the stables. * * * * JT may state that 
the same system continues, and we are as badly off as we have been 
all along, with the exception that on board certain boats there is ac- 
commodation (and | will give the names of the boats): to Dublin we 
are obliged to send on deck as heretofore ; to Drogheda, when there 
is no cargo, they are allowed to go below, but when there is they 
cannot go below ; to Dundalk, in one boat there is a steeraye, in) 
one boat there is not; to Cork it is the worst; there is no steerage 
at all; to Wexford there is none; to Belfast there is a good steerage, 
excepting in one boat; to Waterford there is a steerage ; to Sligo 
there is a steerage; to Limerick, for about 20 persons only; to 
Londonderry and Glasgow there is good steerage.” 


The deck of a steamer in a winter gale is not the most 
delightful thing im the world; but there may be something 
less delightful—for instance, the deck, or even the hold, of a 
collier, a twelve days’ voyage, a brutal captain, and starvation. 
Let us hear what Mr. Francis Devereux, Chairman of the 
Waterford Board of Guardians, says upon this point :— 

2006. Chairman.} From which part chiefly do they come to 
Waterford ?- Chey coine principally from Wales; from Newport 
and from Cardiif. 

2067. Do many Bristol people come ?--Not many; those coming 
from Bristol come by steamer; those coming from Wales come by 
colliers, They get the ls. 8d. worth of bread as I have mentioned, 
and | have made inquiries in Waterford of some persons who are 
connected with those collier boats, and they tell me that it is not 
unusual when a collier puts out, if she meets with adverse wind of 
any kind, to put back again to any port most convenient, very generally 
not the port she starts from, so that there are sometimes fwelve or 
Jourteen days from the lime those people are put on board, with 1s. Bd. 
worth of food, till they are landed in Waterford, Ways and her party 
Were twelve days out. ‘The vessel was bound for Cork; it was to 
Vork the order of removal was made; I examined them myself very 
particularly, and they all represented to me, and tuld the same story, 
that the y were without food for a couple of days. 

2068, Sir G, Grey.| Do you know that they were actually 
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brought to Waterford ?—They were actually brought to Waterford 
although bound to Cork; they were without food 
they were even without water; and they said t 
drunk the whole time, and treated them very badly. We saw that he 
was running short of provisions himself, and seeing those people 
starving on board, he had the humanity to put them on shore at th. 
nearest port of Ireland to him, and the first place he could put into 
was Waterford, and he landed them at Waterford. Three or four 
of them, I think, came into the Waterford poorhouse ; the others 
of them, (I forget exactly the number, but there were a few others). 
found their way up the country to the county of Cork, of which 
they were natives.” 


for a couple of days : 
hat the caplain was 


A vast number of paupers are sent to Cork, from London, 
Liverpool, and Bristol, although the total number sent. to 
Cork is much less than the number sent to Dublin from Ene- 
land, or perhaps to Belfast from Scotland.  But_ as the pass- 

. . ° p : i 
ages from the English ports to Cork are of greater length, 
the sufferings of the miserable people sent to that port 
must be more terrible. The witness examined is Constabl 
John Duross, an active and efficient member of the police force, 
whose duty it is, as he states, to be present at the arrival and 
departure of every Channel steamer. He is asked :— 

©1227. Mr. Maguire.) What is the average passage made by the 
London steamer to Cork ?—She leaves on Thursdays, and arrives 
on Sundays or Mondays, according to the weather and the tide. 

1228. Mr. Liddell.) Where does she start from ?—From London 
every Thursday morning, at 8 o'clock. 

1229, Mr. Maguire.| In winter time, what is the averag: 
passage ?— Three days ; sometimes four. 

1230. What is the average passage ofa Bristol or a Liverpool 
vessel 2__F rom 22 to 30 hours. 

1231. Twenty-two Bristol, and about 30 hours Liverpool ?—Yes ; 
they have to wait often for 12 hours for a tide at Passage betor: 
they can come up to the quays at Cork. 

232. Passage is seven miles from Cork ?—Yes. 

1233. Do vou find that a good many persons, whom we call pau- 
pers, are sent in the winter as well asin the summer months ?—Z 
think there are more sent in the winter months.” 


Constable Duross is quite eorrect in lis. statement, that 
by far the greater number are sent from London, by the long 
sea passage, which is generally three days in duration, but 
sometimes fovr; for Mr. Rankley, who contracts for the 
transmission of a considerable portion of the human refuse of 
the London parishes, states that no less than eleren hundred 
were shipped off during last year to Cork. The witness ts 


asked :— 
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«1944, Mr. Maguire. | In what condition do those people arrive 
in Cork generally ?—Jn a very pitiable condition 

1245. Is there any protection for those people against the wea- 
ther >— None, unless tarpauling may be thrown over ; or if the ship is 
not full of cargo between decks, a portion of the between-decks 
may be cleared out for their being in during the night. 

1246, Generally spe: iking, are those vessels full of goods >—Yes. 

1247. And sometimes have they cattle on deck ? —They have: 
and if there are not cattle on deck, there is some shelter in the 
horse-stalls between the paddle-boxes ; but when there are horses, 
or cows, or sheep coming over, they are put in those horse-—stalls. 
Very few boats arrive without gentlemen's horses on board, coming 
from Plymouth and London,” 


Let it be remarked that this witness speaks only to what 
came under his own observation, while in the discharge of his 
special duty ; and that it is part of that duty to take a written 
note of any particu: w occurrence—in fact, to keep a kind of 
official diary. He is asked :— 


«1257. Mr. Maguire.] Do you remember a woman named Julia 
Ryan being left in Cork about July 1851 ?-—I do. 

1258. Was that woman left destitute in the streets ?—She was 
ont of her mind. 

1260. You are positive that that woman was out of her mind, 
and was left destitute in the streets of Cork ?— Yes.’ 


Death from exposure is one of those casualties for which 
people must be prepared whose ox/y protection from the 
horrors of a winter passage of four days and four nights 
duration is a scrap of tarpaulin, or the bulwark of a plunging 
steamer; and therefore there 1s nothing whatever out of the 
y in this little incident :— 


‘1262. Do you remember any case, in 1852, where death result- 
ed from the se verity of the weather ?>—I do. 

1263. What was that?—A child, three years old, died in the 
arms of its mother, coming across from London. 

1264. Did you see the body of that child ?—I did. I had it 
brought to the bridewell, and acquainted the coroner with the cir- 
cumstances, the child having died on the passage. It had been in 
bad health before it was sent with the mother from London. 
Under the circumstances, the coroner did not think it necessary to 
hold an inquest, and did not hold one. 

1265. Did the mother complain of having been sent because the 
child was in that state 2—She complained of having been sent over 
by the parish authorities. 

1266. Do you know from what parish she was sent ?—No.” 


We repeat, death from exposure is one of those casual- 
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ties to which the removed paupers must be ever liable: but 
we humbly submit there is one atrocity which might be spared 
the poor. We venture to think no relieving officer, overseer, 
clerk, guardian, or magistrate, would venture to allow his be- 
loved wife to cross the Channel in a steamer, though Juy- 
uriously provided for as a first-class cabin passenger, if her 
condition happened to be peculiarly  “ interesting ;”— and 
how, therefore, the following case could have occurred jn a 
country calling itself Christian, we are at a loss to conceive. 
There may be some question of the woman’s statement as to the 
particular parish from which she was sent; but there can be 
none whatever as to what the Constable saw and did— 


1267. Do you remember any particular case, in the month of 
August 1852, of a woman coming by the ¢ Ajax’ steamer?—Yes;: a 
woman named Larey, a native of Tralee. She was very ill on the 
deck of the steamer. On making inquiries into her case, she told me 
that she was in the pangs of labour. She was not able to move. | had 
to employ a car, and get two men, along with myself, to carry her 
from the steamer to the car, and to the workhouse. While resmoving 
her from the car to the workhouse she was confined of a bahy. 

1268. Where was that woman from ?—From Tralee, county 
Kerry ; at least she stated to me that she was. 

1269. You have no knowledge of the facts of any of those cases 
but trom the statements of these people ?—No ; [think that, under 
the circumstances, and the condition the woman was in, she would not tell 
a lie. 

1270. What parish was she sent from?—She was sent by the 
relieving officer of Fulham parish. 

1271. lad she any means to go on to Tralee ?—None, she stated. 

272. Were you justified in relying upon her statement ?—TI believe 
1 was, 

1273. Was there any person sent with her ?—[ am not aware, 

1274. Did you find the woman /ying on the deck of the vessel f- 
T did. 

1275. And no person near her ; —No person near her; she was 
ly ng close by the funnel on the deck of the vessel. 

Was the contractor or conductor near ?—No. 
There was no one in charge of her; no one taking care of 
her ?—I saw none, nor did I know that there was any. She stated to 
ine that she was taken from the car and put on board the steamer, and 
sent on, ‘ 

1278. Didshe say that her confinement was premature ?—I do 

not recollect.” : 


That this was not a solitary case of suflering of a peculiar 
Kind, let the following additional evidence ot the same wittiess 
attest : 


- : e nec, of a 
* 1279, Do vou remember a case, about six weeks sinec, 0! 
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woman left on the quays of Cork, who suffered from the severity of 
the weather; a@ woman that was paralysed ?—Yes; she was very 
miserably clad ; she was completely paralysed ; she had been sent over 
from London, she stated tome; the sailors carried her out of the 
steamer, and left her on a truck on the quay; the passers by were 
greatly taken with her, and sympathised very much. I went and got a 
car and took her tothe workhouse; J had to get two men to assist me 
to the car; she was completely paralysed from the cold, and she ap- 
eared tobe in labour; Lleft her in the workhouse. 

1280. Was she very far advanced in pregnancy ?—She appeared to 
be very large, 

1281, Where was that woman from ?—~From Kilmallock, in the 
county of Limerick. 

1282. About 50 miles from Cork ?—Yes.” 


Mr. Alfred Power, Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in 
Treland, thus refers to a couple of “ casualties,” which may at 
any time happen “ under the natural operation of the law.” 
The natural operation of the law ! 


There was a case which, without going into the detail of it, IL will 
mention, it having attracted a great deal of attention in September 
1847, very early in the history of the present Act ; it was a boy of 
the name of Michael Dygnan, who died on board the ‘* Duchess of 
Kent” steamer, in transinission as a pauper from Rochdale. Another 
man supposed to be a pauper, but his history could never be made out, 
died at the same time, through partly, I believe, the great overcrowd- 
ing of the vessel, combined with very inclement weather. The 
hoy was only 12 years of age; he was convalescent from fever, and an 
inquiry was made about it, I think, by Mr. Austin, Tam not aware 
that in that case there was any impropriety traceable to the authorities 
in England. I do not know what the result of the enquiry in 
England was. Of course, on the inquest held in Dubiin, there was 
ho account excepting of the sufferings of the boy. It was a very 
cruel case indeed in that respect, but Lam not aware that any blame 
was thrown, There was great indignation of course in Dublin upon 
the subject, and blame was imputed by public voice to the removing 
authorities ; but 1 think chis is one of those cases which may happen 
ie, default on the part of the authorities, under the natural operation 
Of the law,” 


Scotch officials are, no doubt, an eminently correct and 
exemplary body of men, and never fall into the slightest error, 
such as that of mistaking an unhealthy for a healthy pauper ; 
and we are bound to believe that if a parish doctor certifies, 
“on soul and conscience,” that a pauper may be safely removed, 
he certifies whatis really true. But if so, we are rather sur- 
prised to think that any necessity should exist for the improve- 
ment here suggested, and approved of by Mr, Sinythe, who Is 
the witness examined :— 
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*€ 3337. Chairman. | Would you have a more minute examination x 
the latter (the medical officer of the Scotch parish) than is required 
ofthe Act of Parliament at present ?—Yes; I think that the term. 
by the certificate might be altered with some effect, to show that the 
case seally is ove which may be safely removed, 

3538. You are aware that at present the Act prescribes that there 
shall be a cetificate on soul and conscience, by a regular medical prace 
titioner, setting forth that the health of such a person, his wife and 
children, is such as to admit of such removal ?—Yes, to admit 
without injury to his health, | think, was the introduction which Sir 
John M‘Neiil proposed, 

3339, And you concur in that ?—I do.” 


In the petiuon presented by Mr. Davidson, on the part of 
the Belfast Guardians, there appears this passage—“ That in 
Scotland, dispensary or hospital medical aid afforded to any 
pauper of Irish birth, or to any member of lis family, is 
deemed to be relief, rendering such family instantly remove- 
able to Ireland.” If true, this allegation states what is very 
horrible and inhuman. We regret to say it is practically, 
though not formally, the fact. ‘To the pauper, at least, the 
distinction is almost purely imaginary. — Let the question of 
the truth or untruth of the assertion in the Belfast petition be 


judged of by the evidence of Mr. Walker :— 


“4077. Sir R. Ferguson.] Does that statement in that petition 
fairly bear out the statement that any person going into the bospital 
is liable to he removed; is not the statement this, that every person 
sent by the parish to that hospital, which hospital is partly sup- 
ported from the public funds, is thereby liable to be removed when a 
part of the expense is paid by the public ?—The statement in the 
petition is very general, - 

4093. A person under those circumstances, being an Trish pauper, 
having met with an accident, would not be removeable ?—Not unless 
he becomes chargeable to the parish, . 

4094. Would he, in that case, become chargeable to the parish, 
being removed there in consequence of an accident, and not having 
the means of paying for himself ?—Not unless placed there a 
parochial authorities, or afterwards his residence being continues 
there by the parochial authorities. 

4095. So that, in fact, a man cannot become removeable without 
the direct authority or action of the parochial parties 2—No, | 
apprehend not. 

4096. Mr. Maguire.) But he is lable to be removed, Re 
the subscription paid by the parish authorities to that hospital : “9 
annual one ?—ZTf he is sent to the hospital by the parish, and the <a 
pital has contracted with the parish for an annual sum, of cour 


he is included among the parties who receive beneft from it. . 
* . . . 


although 


: ee < eattlement Hiable to be broken 
4178. Alr. Maguire. } Isa paupers settlement liable to be 
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during the five weeks, if sent by the parish authorities to the hospi- 
tal ?—J/ a person ts admitted by an order of the parochial Board ; 
but in this case the person was not so admitted. 

4179. Would a pauper’s settlement be broken during the five 
weeks, if the pauper did not continue in the Lock Hospital longer 
than the five weeks ?—Clearly, if the parish subscribed on that con- 
dition, and had applied for the admission of the party. 

4180. Chairman.] But only in that case ?—Only in that case. 

4181. Br. Dunlop.) You say the settlement would be broken ; 
vou mean that there would be an interruption of the residence ?— 


a ” 


es. 


Mr. Adamson, of Glasgow, observes the most scrupulous 
delicacy towards the sick ; but it may be supposed that if a 
physician who certifies “on soul and conscience” as to the 
removeable condition of a poor person who is guilty of the 
sin of being chargeable to a Scotch parish, is lable to err, 
it is just barely possible that an unprofessional gentleman of 
Mr. Adamson’s order may mistake troublesomeness for rude 
health. He is asked :— 


“4578. Mr. A. Hastie.) In fact, you follow the practice, if they 
really are sick, to relieve them, and at the same time never remove 
them ?—We never remove unless after sickness, when we think that 
they are well and ought to work ; if they refuse to do that, or become 
troublesome, we then enforce the law of removal ; but we never remove 
them because they have been on our book on account of sickness, 
as we think that that is a thing which they cannot help.” 


The following extract from the evidence of Mr. Salter, 
Relieving Officer at Newport, thows some light on the prac- 
tice in that and in other localities :— 


“6901. Mr. Maguire.] When a person applies for medical relief 
and goes into the hospital of the workhouse in order to obtain it, is 
it lawful to send that person over to Ireland ?—Not till he is quite 
well; certainly not while he is ill. 

6902, Suppose he is quite well; suppose a person is destitute, 
through sickness, and applies for medical relief, and goes into the 
hospital of the workhouse, is it lawful to send that person to Ireland 
when recovered 2__No. 

6903. Was not that the case with Mary Heas ?—No. 

6904. Did you not say that she went into the hospital in an ema. 
ciated condition ?— Yes. 

6905. She went in sick ?—Yes. 

6906. Did you not send her over when she was well ?— Yes. 

6907. Was that legal 2—Yes, I consider so; she must have been 
taken off the common fund of the union, which would administer 
relief to her in her temporary ailment; this temporary ailment hav- 
ing ceased, there was no other mode of administering relief to her 
but from the parish in which she was residing. 
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6908, Did she not go in as a sick person ?—Yes, and she came 
out as a well person, 

6909. Was not it illegal to send a person who merely applied 
for medical relief to Ireland ?—Certainly. 

6910. Is not that what you did ?—-No, she was well when we sent 
her. 

6911. Was not she sick when she went in ?—Yes. 

6912. Mr. Dunlop.) The chargeability was after she came out ?— 
Yes.” 

There are various kinds of voluntaryism. People join 
religious bodies of their free will ; they pay their minister of 
their free will ; they do this, that, or the other thing, of their 
free will. But there is one kind of voluntaryism respecting 
the exact character of which men have been found to hold 
diverse opinions. ‘The highwayman who receives a purse from 
a traveller may say that it was given to him by the traveller's 
own hand, while the traveller may admit that he did give it, 
but it was to save his life. Of this latter description are the 
majority of the removals from Scotland. ‘The thing is done 
in the most amicable manner possible. If a suggestion will 
do it, a request is not used. In this agreeable manner the 
parochial authorities of Scotland got rid of 41,735 Irish-born 
paupers in eight years—from 1846 to 1853 included. The 
number of removals by warrant—to which the authorities 
were reluctantly driven—was 5,087—making a gross total of 
16,822. One worthy official congratulates himself upon the 
fact that he never had necessity to procure more than one or 
two warrants in as many years. Simple soul! did he not 
know that the traveller saw the pistol in the other hand ? 

Mr. Walker, Secretary to the Board of Supervision, 1s 
asked :— 


“4204. Mr. Maguire.} Will you have the kindness to explain 
distinctly what are voluntary removals ; in what manner they are 
effected ?—There is a difference of practice, I believe. The sta 
tute provides no particular mode in which they are to be effected. 
The Board of Supervision requires that there shall be a medical 
certificate obtained. In some cases, I believe the money is handed 
to the paupers, where they think they can trust him ; in other cases 
they are seen on board a vessel, and the money paid. 

4295, In case the pauper does not consent to go of his own accord, 
he is compelled to go, is he not ?—Then it becomes a matter of 
inquiry before the justices. 

4296. So that those voluntary removals do not always om 
free will upon the part of the person removed ?—Not allogetier. © 
believe that a great number of the cases removed to Ireland are 
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actually cases where the parties come to the parochial authorities 
and ask for nothing else but to be transmitted ; and they wish, for 
their subsistence, to go over to Ireland ; but of course there are a 
large number of parties who know very well that if they do not go 
willingly, they wil be made to go. 

4297. But it is the fact that many persons are anxious to get 
hack to Ireland 21 believe that there are such cases. 1 think it 
is stated in some of those papers which I have read to-day.” 


But Mr. Adamson, who has more practical experience as 
to exact character and complete efficacy of the ‘‘ amicable” 
mode of arrangement, is a little more clear— 


“4484, Mr. Baines.] You said the other day that no warrant 
for the removal of any pauper had been taken out by the city parish 
forthe last two years?—TI did. 

4485. In what way then have removals been made during the last 
two years ?—By voluntary arrangement with the paupers themselves. 

4486. Under your Act of Parliament ?—Under the Act of Parlia- 
ment, 

4487. What is the nature of that arrangement ?— When we think 
that they are parties who ought not to be chargeable, and they have 
been there a considerable time, and are not likely to get off our 
books, we represent to them that we cannot burthen the city of 
Glasgow with them any longer ; that they have not got a settlement 
there, and that we must remove them to their own country ; that we 
are willihe to do it by amicable arrangement, but if not, we must go 
before the magistrates and abide by their decision ; and we give them 
the chuice of the time when they go ; we do not hold them to a few 
days; we let them make their own arrangements; and I have been 
able to do it satisfactorily for the last two years.” 


The value of the “voluntary” system may be more 
thoroughly perceived by the following replies, by which it will 
be understood that all knotty questions of settlement are as 
leetually got rid of as the pauper, and the risk of an appeal 
to the magistrate entirely obviated. It is Mr. Adamson who 
still speaks. — 


“4652. Mr. Maguire.| You left me under the impression the other 
day, that what is called voluntary removal might really be described 
ascompulsory removal, because if the parties do not remove volun- 
tarily, you enforce the law against them ?—They could force me to an 
order at once, but they rarely do so, 

4653, Would it be a difficult thing to get an order ?— Yes. 

4654. Would it be a difficult thing to get an order, where a person 
had no settlement ?—J have had orders refused where they have had 
"0 settlement, and where the case has been as clear as could be. 

4655. Lam putting the question generally. I know that some 
humane judges may have taken a liberal view of the law; but 
generally speaking, where a case of non-settlement is clearly 
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established, and the party becomes a burthen, is not the decision in 
oe easily anticipated ?— Yes ; generally speaking, we should get 

4656. So that you may really call this voluntary removal, in 
many cases at least, a compulsory removal ?—They are not yer 
reluctant to go. Ido not think that there have been half a dozen 
eases where they have manifested any reluctance to go.” 


It is said thatthe Insh have no right to complain, inas- 
much as the Englishman and the Scotchman are amenable to 
the same law, and just as liable to be removed on becoming 
chargeable. But is this so practically ? we think we can shew 
it is not. Even if the law were administered with the strictest 
partiality in both cases, it should of necessity press with far 
greater severity upon the Irish, and for two reasons,—in the 
first place, the Inglish pauper in England, or the Scotch 
pauper in Scotland, agaist whom an order of removal is had, 
is not always sent to the parish of his settlement, but is 
frequently relieved during Ins distress, and the cost of his 
maintenance charged to the parish of his settlement ; whereas 
the order of removal is almost invariably carried out in the 
case of the Irish pauper, and in no instance is he, indeed ean he 
be, charged to an Irish union, there being no law of settlement 
in this country, and therefore no union to which he could be 
lawfully charged,—and in the second place, because if the 
order be carried out with equal rigour in both cases, removal 
from one parish to another in England bears no comparison 
whatever to removal from an English parish to an Insh port. 

Let us have the testimony of a witness or two upon this 
interesting point. Mr. J. F. Gordon, Writer to the Signet, 
Kdinburgh, is asked :— 


‘©3603. Mr. Archibald Hastie | Is not the same law applicable to 
native-born Scotch as to Irish ?—Yes, but in the case of native 
Scotch the hardship is not felt so much, and scarcely at all, because 10 
Scotland, destitution forming a ground for applying for and recety- 
ing parish aid, it is the custom of the parochial hoards to relieve the 
case on the spot, and then to charge the sums given to the poor person 
against the parish of the settlement; they do not require to apply ter 
an order of removal. . . ° “ me 

3610. Mr. Maguire.] In point of fact, the application of the jaw 
differently affects the native from the Irish poor ?—Very much 1 
point of faet, for the reason which I have stated. ; 

3611. 1 believe removals of persons are very rare from 
parish ?—Comparatively very rare. 

3612, They settle it rather by a balance of accounts than | 
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ing the individual to the parish ?— Yes ; it isa more economical course, 
as well as a more Aumane one.” 


Mr. Adamson, Inspector of the Poor, Glasgow, corroborates 
Mr. Gordon i—— 


4423. Mr. Maguire.| You said that you can remove a Scotch 
pauper ; practically speaking, is a Scotch pauper removed from 
parish to parish ?——Yes; at least we get an order either to remove 
him to his own parish, or to administer relief to him, and his own parish 
pay us. 

4424. Practically, what do you do ?—We do both; if it is a wor- 
thy person, one who is really considered an object of parochial relief, 
the practice is to give an order to relieve him where he is. 

4425. Generally speaking, that is the practice ?—Yes; but where 
there is a doubt of his being a proper object, the order is to remove 
him. 

4426. Generally speaking, all through Scotland is it not the prac- 
tice to relieve the party, and charge the expense of his relief to the 
parish in which he is settled ?—No, it is both ways to a large extent ; 
I think we do about as much one way as the other.” 


Mr. W. Chambers, of the West London Union, is asked :— 


“7046. Does it ever happen that you charge the maintenance of 
a pauper on the parish to which the pauper belongs, and allow him 
to remain in your own ?—Yes, there are cases of the sort, 

7047. Chairman.| Non-resident relief ?—Non-resident relief, which 
results from a correspondence with the authorities of the place to 
which the removal is directed to be made ; they acquiesce; it is an 
act of humanity.” 


Mr. Cleaver, of the West Derby Union, is examined :— 


“5916. Mr. AMaguire.] In ease of an English pauper being charye- 
able to your parish, who has not obtained a settlement, or lived 
there long enough to effect a bar to removal, how do you deal with 
him; do you remove him ?— Certainly. 

9917. Do you remove him in all cases ?—In all cases, 

9918. Does it never happen that you charge his expenses to ano- 
ther union, and allow him to remain ?—-We have in the present year 
a great many that we call non-settled paupers, whom we re lieve in our 
own union, and obtain repayment from other unions. 

9919. Is that a common practice ?—ZJ?t has been. 

5920. Do you find it more convenient ?—We find il a greater relicf 
lo the poor. 

5921. It does not entail the same amount of hardship upon the 
pauper ’—Certainly not.” 


When the English pauper is sent to the parish of his set- 
tlement, he is somewhat differently treated from the “ mere 
Irish,” as may be seen by the statement of Mr. Chambers :— 
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©6989. Chairman.] The English pauper, I believe, is taken un. 


der the authority of some responsible officer to the workhouse of 


the union to which he is to be removed ?—Or to an overseer. 

6990. He is taken by an accredited officer, and delivered to an 
accredited officer ?—Just so ; and with this addition, that the officer 
to whom the order is directed is required to maintain that person, and 
to provide for him ; but there is no such thing with regard to the Irish. 

6991. So that the English pauper is never lost sight of by one ofti- 
cer or the other?—He is never lost sight of.” 


The parish removing the Englishman is obliged by law to 
furnish the parish of his settlement with copies of the depo- 
sitions, and all such particulars as may enable it to resist the 
removal, if necessary. Mr. Lumley, Secretary to the Poor 
Law Board, gives rather a striking picture of the unceremo- 
nious nature of the Irish removals :— 


“ But with regard to the Irish and the Scotch, there is no intima- 
tion conveyed in the slightest degree to the authorities that the 
paupers are coming, ov that they are to be expected, and consequently, 
they are oftentimes left on the coast without bemg provided for or known, 
or any information being supplied to the guardians ; the guardians have 
no copies of the warrant, and they have no information upon the subject. 
Therefore I think that something by way of amendment is necessary, 
requiring the parties who obtain the warrant in England immediately 
to send a copy of it, for there is no practical difficulty in doing so 
by post, to the guardians of the place where the party is to be sent; 
whether it should be to the place of his birth or to the port at which 
he is landed, I will not say, but information ought to be communi- 
cated, and a reasonable time allowed before the pauper is obliged to 
be sent.” 


Mr. J. Rankley, contractor for removing paupers from 
London to Ireland, gives the reader a sufficient idea of the 
fate of the order of removal :— 


‘©7752. Chairman.] What becomes of the order of removal in 
that case ?—We generally give it to the captain, and he takes it with 
him to Dublin, and then it is reposted, bearing the Dublin post-mark, 
or wherever it mav be, with the signature, that the people were 
landed safely at Dublin, or whatever port it may be. 

7753. In the case of Cork paupers, what becomes of the ¢ 
removal when the pauper himself arrives at Cork ?—It is gene 
brought back and kept by me.” 


f the order of 
rally 


The English pauper, according to the authority of mie 
Chambers, is “never lost sight of,” and 1s maintained an 
provided for, wotil handed over to the authorities of his hed 
parish. We are not about to ask any one of the sea-dren r 
wretches who lie prostrate on the deck of an [rish steamer, 
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who excite the pity and indignation of our public, as, in the 
streets of our sea-ports, they present an appearance of heart- 
rending misery, how they were provided for by the authorities 
by whom they were removed; for though the tale were told 
by famished lips, nay the lips of the dying, it would be only 
the story of “an Irish pauper’—and the Irish so little adhere 
to the truth, says the liberal-minded English overseer! We 
shall hear Mr. vans, the respectable Liverpool official, as to 
the provision made by his excellent Board for the Irish ont- 


cast :— 


“5409. Mr. Maguire.] When the pauper is put on board the 
vessel, and his passage provided for him, your authorities think they 
have done all that they ought to do?—I am not prepared to say 
that they think they have done all that they ought todo. I think 
myself they have not done all, but that something more ought to be 
done in Dublin. 

5410. Chairman.] But under the law, as it stands ?— Yes. 

5411. Mr. Maguire.| That is all they do?—That is all the law 
requires ; and that is all we do, except in particular cases. 

5412. What are the particnlar cases ?—Suppose a person has a 
long distance to go, from Waterford, for instance ; however IT had 
better state as a rule, that we consider if we send them to the port 
nearest the place where they were born or have resided, we do all 
that the law requires ; that is the rule. 

5414. In case you have to send a pauper to a distant part of the 
county of Cork, do you make any provision for that pauper in the 
way of sending him there ?~—We de not make any. 

5415. Do you know anything of the extent of the county of 
Cork ?—I do not. 

5416. If a pauper happened to live 80 or 100 miles from the 

port which was nearest to that of his or her birth, would you wake 
any provision for that case, in order that that pauper might be able 
to reach the place of his or her birth ?—ZJ¢ is not usual to make any 
provision. 
_ 9417. Where would you send a county of Limerick pauper, for 
instance ?— To Cork, if it were his wish, but to Limerick if there 
were a boat; but, generally speaking, those from (Limerick do not 
like going in the Limerick boat ; they prefer going to Cork, 

5418. Because it is a very long passage to Limerick ?—A very 
long and a very troublesome one; I send less to Limerick than to 
any other port. 

5419. To what port do you send a Kerry pauper ?—Cork. 

5420. To what port do you send a Clare pauper ?—Cork, generally. 

2421. To what port do you send a Tipperary pauper ?—To Wa- 
terford. . 

9422. In all cases ?Unless they wish to go to another. . 

2423. T believe you are aware that Kerry is a considerable dis- 
tance from Cork ?—_I am quite aware of i. 
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5424, That portions of it are as many as 120 or 130 miles from 
Cork ?— Yes. 

5425. In case you have to send over a Kerry pauper, do you 
make any provision in order to enable that person to go to his or 
her birthplace ?—J¢t is not usual to do so.” | 


Mr. James Rankley, the London pass-master, gives a vivid 
notion of the sense of responsibility under which [rish paupers 
are passed :— 

“7795. You say that when you have landed them in Cork, you 
consider that you have done with them ?—Yes. 

7796. And it is in a very rare and particular case that a person 
is sent further ?—Jt¢ is only when something is the mutter with them.” 

As the Liverpool Board is, to say the least, as humane as 
most others, 1t 1s unnecessary to inquire further on this 
point. But perhaps the following table, handed in by the 
Rev. Mr. Campbell, its intelligent Chairman, will best 
afford an idea of the hberality of the provision made for the 
transmission and maintenance of the poor whom they, of 
course most reluctantly, ship off to the port nearest their 
lace of birth. It will also shew how little the law of reino- 
val affects the Scotch poor, and how terribly the Lrish :— 
Number of Pauprers passed from Liverpool to Ireland, Scotland, 

Isle of Man, and Guernsey, from 26th December, 1845, to 25th 
December, 1853, with the Expense. 


| 


j 





¢y I L = Isle . | . . 
: Ay Ireland. Scotland.| _, Guernsey. | Totat Cost 

Passed. of Man. { 

' 

| fe 
26 Dec. 1845 to 25 Dee, 1846 | 5.649 "5,313 330 6 . 1197 1 6 
ey TY 1846 to 25 Dee. 1847 | 15,472 15.008 | 45 | 21 . 14175 11 3 
6 Dec. 1847 to 25 Dee. 1848 8,2 9 7,607 612 20 _— 2.4 ) f 
Is 25 Dee. 1849 | 10071 9,509 543 19 2,568 3 1 
beg R40 to 25 Dec. 1k50 8.102 7,627 463 } 12 1,48; 15 fy 
4} Dec. 1850 to 25 Dec. 1851 8,232 7,808 406 13 pf Le 
; Dee, 1851 to 25 Dec. 1852 | 6.004, 6.506 483 0 OC: Aer Bar 
16 Dec. 1852 to 25 Dee. 1853 | 4.820 4.053 802 | 13 s | ae 


Take the last return, from December 1552. to December 
1853, namely 4,503 passed to Ireland at an expense of £1,124, 
which will give the cost of each removal at something as near 
as possible to 5s. a head; and considering that the passage 
money has to be taken out of this sum, it will be apparent 
that a very large balance must reinain for the maintenance ol 
| . but while making 


the pauper, not only during the passage, , 
: to the 


I , -L: 
lis or her way from the port nearest to the place of birth, 


plice of birth itself. A word or two as to the number removed. 
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It is rather difficult to get at the exact number removed 
from England in the year; for when the last return was ordered, 
it was openly stated to be imperfect, more than fifty parishes 
having sent in no statement whatever. In these returns it was 
acknowledged that 4,800 had been “ passed” during 1853, by 
the parishes sending in returns. If we take the following bit of 
evidence given by Mr. Rankley, it will be seen that that 
centleman himself, together with Mr. Gill and Mr. Frost, 
“passed” about 1,400 paupers from London in that year ; so 
that if we take this 1,400 from London, and the 4,500 from 
Liverpool, we shall have a total of 5,900 “ passed” in a single 
year from ¢wo Hnglish ports. 


“7797. Mr. Maguire.) Could you give me any idea of what number 
of the 900 you sent to Cork ?_I should think at least 700, if not more. 

7798. Are you in a position to say what number the other persons, 
who were engaged in the shipping of paupers, have sent to Ireland ?— 
When do you mean ? 

7799. Say last year, including Mr. Gill and Mr. Frost, the 
gentlemen of whom you spoke ?—Five hundred the two; Mr. Gill 
sent very few indeed; I should say that Mr. Frost sent 4U0 at least, 
and that Mr. Gill hardly sent 100 last year. 

7800. Hlow many of those 500 were sent to Cork ? I should say a 
good 400 of them. 

7801. Then 1,100 have altogether been sent last year to Cork 
from London ?— Yes, quite that.” 


The average number “ passed” from Scotland during the 
last eight years, from 1846 to 1853, is stated by Sir Jolin 
M‘Neill to be 5,852 » and Sir Joho takes a favourable occasion 
to compliment the Seotch parishes upon their “ forbearance,” in 
hot sending away a greater number; for he says, that while 
the whole number removable was 17,622, the number removed 
only amounted to 5,852, thus shewing that they mercifully 
limited the actual removals to one in three. ‘The average num- 
ber of English removed during the same period was but 425, 
being G1 by warrant, and 364 by “amicable” arrangement. 

Dr. M‘Gee, late Mayor of Belfast, and a witness of great 
intelligence, naturally regards that law as odious which renders 
any industrious person who has been once removed, and who 
returns to Scotland, and again, from any cause—aceident or 
Huctuation of trade— applies for relief, lable to the severest 
and most degrading penalties. Dr. M‘Gee is asked— 


26044, Sir R. Ferguson.) Upon what ground do you propose to say, 
é 3 . > . ‘ } 2 
that the present laws ofsettlement and removalare very objectionabl: 
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They prevent the poor man from taking his labour to the best market. 
The law as regards Scotland is especially objectionable, for if any 
person be removed under a removal order, against which order it 
must be remembered there is no appeal, should he return and become 
again chargeable in the same parish or combination, in Scotland, he 
is liable to be punished under a particular provision in the Scotch 
Act, section 79, which recites that under the provisions of an Act 
of the Scottish Parliament of 1579, he is liable to be punished as a 
vagabond, by imprisonment for any term not exceeding two months.” 

But Dr. M‘Gee, while perfectly accurate in his description 
of the mode in which the Scotch law operates against those 
who return to the parish whence they were removed, errs in 
attributing any special or peculiar severity to it more than to the 
Mnghsh law; for the reader may remember how the explana 
tion given by Mr. Baines, on the occasion of the introduction 
of his bill, exactly tallies with the above. The Englishman 
who returns to a parish from which he has been removed, and 
again apphes for relief is, says Mr. Baines, “ liable to be treated 
under the vagrant act as a vagrant, and might be sent to 
gaol and kept to hard labour, as an idle and disorderly person.” 
And in the same manner might any member of the 5,900 Inshi 
poor who were shipped to Lreland from ¢éwo English ports in a 
single year, be treated if, venturing back to the country in 
which they could tind the readiest and most remumérative em- 
ployment for their industry, they again fell into the clutches of 
a © relieving” officer. 

That the law of removal operates unjustly against Ireland 
there cannot be any doubt whatever; for what greater injustice 
could) be inflicted upon any country, more especially a 
poor country, than the flinging back annually on its shores 
several thousands of destitute people, to add to its poverty, 
and swell the ranks of the least useful and most. helpless 
portion of its population ? But if it be a wrong to the country 
cenerally, what must it not be to the eight ports into which 
the entire bulk of this human refuse, this mass of rags and 

. ; . > Waoland 
vant and misery is annually flung by the parishes of [ngland 
and Scotland. ~ We look in vain to the returns of removed 
papers chargeable to the unions to which these eigut sa 
belong, to form any adequate idea of the mjury which aa, 
suller through the operation of this monstrous and unnatura’ 
law. By a return presented to Parhament, it appears that there 
were, 1,240 of the removed poor actually immates 3 ’ 
workpouses, and of course chargeable to unions already = Fl 

hressed by their own poor, as well as by the consequences ©" 
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fearful national calamity. The greatest sutlerer of all is the 
North Dublin Union, which is burdened with nearly half of 
the entire number ; and with that union, as with all others, 
the miserable creatures who find an asylum within the walls of 
its workhouse, have had no previous connection whatever with 
the union or the locality. Mr. Lindsay states, in his evidence, 
that 5S4 were received into the workhouse of this union 
for the year ending March 1854 ; and of this large number, 
“not more then 3] were born i in the North Dublin Union ; 

the others came from all parts of the country, some from Cork.” 

The South Dublin Union, Belfast, Derry, Cork, W aterford, and 
Limerick, are not so severely burdened a’ this particular union ; 

but they each have their full share of the advantages of the 
law, not so much in the actual burden upon their rales, as In 
the pressure on their resources caused by the inilux of so 
much poverty and wretchedness, a considerable portion of 
which is certain to remain, and settle down in those quarters to 
which destitution almost instinctively directs its steps. ‘The 
number chargeable to the Belfast Union for the year was 171. 

That vast numbers of Irish have been illegally removed, tew 
who remember the evidence which we have already given, can 
entertain the shadow of a doubt. Consider the helpless condi- 
tion of the class removed, their ignorance of their legal rights, 
the confusion into which they are thrown, the in: itter: ots 
course nature of the proceedings before the magistrates, the 
facility with which “ county magistrates” are had recourse to, 
and the readiness with which these gentlemen disentangle 
points of law, also the ve ry general demi al of the protection of 
the Five Years’ Act to the Irish,—consider all these ; and 
who, we ask, save an English or a Scotch official, can venture 
to say that the ‘re have not been the grossest abuses practised on 
the Irish 1 poor, as well as upon the Trish unions ? 

Ohi! but if so, Irish umions have the power of redressing 
thems lves—they can “ appeal” against an order of removal— 
the Gth section of the Sth and 9th Vie. cap. 117, being con- 
clusive upon this point. Let us test the v ralue of this means of 
redress by practical illustration. It is Mr. Lindsay, Chairman 
of the North Dublin Union, to whose testimony we first 
refer — 

“1622. Chairman.) You have mentioned one kind of illegality 


which you think you have perceived in some of these cases ; what 
other illegalities have you been made aware of, judging from the 
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statements of the paupers ?— There was a case of illegality of remoyal 
from York, and the guardians asked me to sift that case. We tirst 
of all made a communication to the Poor-law Board in London, and 
they considered the case a proper case to be further investigated - 
we then went through the usual form of lodging £100 towards any 
expenses that might arise out of that prosecution, and placed the 
case in the hands of very respectable solicitorsin York. I thought that 
I perceived that there was an unwillingness in York to go on with 
this case quite as rapidly as it ought to have been gone on with, and there 
was also a little delay on the part of the Poor-law Board in London. 
| do not mean to impute any Improper motive to them ; bud the result 
was, that what with one delay or another it certainly appeared to me 
that the people in York took care to push off the case; that they 
took care that the notices were not given quite in sufficient time ; in 
short, it left the impression upon my mind that there was very littl 
use indeed in an Irish Board of Guardians proceeding by law for 


- 
redress. 


Mr. O'Shaughnessy, Clerk to the Cork Guardians, very 
clearly expresses thie feeling of the Cork Board as to the value 
of the power of appeal. — 

«868, Mr. Afaguire.) Have your Board of Guardians com- 
municated with the Commissioners in every case of alleged 
urievance ?— Not inatenth part of the number of cases. 

869. Could you state to the Committee the reason why the Board 
of Guardians of the Cork Union have not communicated with the 
Commissioners in Dublin on all those cases ?—In some instances tt 
was ascertained that the case of the removal was a perfectly leyal 
case, and of course there was no redress to the Cork Board ot 
(juardians. In other instances, and these were few, it was found 
that the removal was not legal, but that the process of redress would 
be so expensive that the Board of Guardians did not at al! wish to 
undertake it. 

870. In point of fact, have the Cork Board of Guardians ever 
prosecuted an appeal against any parish or union in Mngland ?-— 
Ni VC?. 

871. Have you within a late period given up the practice 
communicating with the Poor Law Commissioners ?—Yes, the 
Guar lhans have. ; 

872. What was the reason for the non-continuance of their 
representations ?—The reason which I have stated, that they led to 
no practical result; the paupers still remained chargeable, whether the 
removal was a legal or an illegal removal. 

873. Of course you knew that you could have no redress in the 
case of alegal transmission of a pauper ; that was quite clear ? —\ es 

875. in those eases where there had been an illegal transmission 
of paupers, what steps did the Commissioners in Dublin advise you 
to take ?—After the correspondence had concluded, and the ¢ om- 
missioners found that the case was one of illegal removal whieh 
ceurred in one particular case, they then directed proceedings to be 
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taken in the English courts, under the sanction of the Poor Law 
Board, against the parish that transmitted the person. The 
Guardians, however, conceived that that would involve a very large 
expense and considerable inconvenience to the Irish Union, and they 
declined entering upon that course.”’ 


Mr. Crawford, Poor Law Inspector, thus indicates the 
existence of a feeling which, taking every circumstance into 
consideration, is not altogether unnatural.— 


«1961. Mr. Maguire.] Do you know from what reason the guardians 
in Ireland declined to proceed when the appeal was offered to them 
by the Poor-law Board in England ?—I think there is a general 
feeling of distrust in the Irish Boards of Guardians as to the tribunal 
‘being altogether an English tribunal, before which any question of 
this kind can be tried.” 


The Earl of Donoughmore mentions a case in point, in 
reference to which his Lordship, to our mind, exhibited great 
common sense.— 


Lord Courtenay also insisted upon our lodging £100 in his 
hands of the rates of our union, as a guarantee for the expenses of 
the prosecution. The members of the Board of Guardians were at 
first disposed to submit even to these terms, but they took my advice, 
which I urged upon them strongly, that I thought if they paid thei 
£100, at wos very unlikely that they would ever see any of it again ; 
and that the very constitution of the tribunal to which they were to 
appeal, would render success very doubtful, inasmuch as if any 
prejudice should exist,itwas natural that the sympathies and prejudices 
of the parties at the Surrey sessions, who would have to decide the 
appeal, would be entirely in favour of the parish of Lambeth, and 
against the Irish union of Clogheen.” 


Mr. Power, Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Treland, 
thus describes a very formidable obstacle lying in the path of 
an Irish Board in search of redress :— 


“ Their view of the case is, that they (the English Law Board) ought 
to be nominal partics only, and that the aggrieved Board of Guar- 
dians in Ireland should in fact virtually be the litigant parties, and 
have an agent in England to conduct the appeal directly, to procure 
them information (for that is the great point they want) to conduct 
the appeal. That we find is impracticable, of course ; in the first 
place we took very high legal advice upon the question whether dhose 
expenses could be charged upon the poor rates In [reland, and we 
were answered in the negative. ’ , P ' : 

Phe appeal would be conducted in the name of the Poor Law 
Board, and if the matter went to trial all expenses incurred after 
the institution of the proceedings would be payable out of the deposit 
made by the aggrieved Board of Guardians in Ireland. We found that 
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if inguiry were made previously, and agency expenses incurre!, and 
no proceeding took place, or even if proceedings did take place by 
the authority of the Poor Law Board afterwards, that description of 
expense which was preliminary to the proceeding could not be charoed 
upon the poor rates in Ireland.” : 


When it is understood that the right of sanctioning or not 
sanctioning an appeal lies exclusively with the English Poor 
Law Board, and that the tribunal before which the ease is to 
be tried is necessarily English, the result, as stated by Mr. 
Luwley, Secretary to the Poor Law Board, is not much to be 
wondered at— 


«276. Mr. Maguire.) By the 6th section of the 8th & 9th Victoria, 
the English Poor-law Commissioners, who were then acting for both 
countries, have the power of sanctioning or not sanctioning an appeal 
by Irish guardians ?— Yes. : 

277. In point of fact, has there been any appeal during the time 
that they have had the power of sanctioning it or not ?— Only one. 

278. How does the law stand now ; is it the Irish Poor-law Com- 
missioners who have the power of sanctioning it ?— No, the English.” 


We may add that that solitary appeal was equally unsue- 
cessful as singular. 

Turning to Scotland, we shall see how careful the law is of 
the nght of the removed pauper and the injured union. Were 
not the whole subject with which we have to deal one almost of 
life and death to thousands of our fellow countrymen, we should 
be tempted to laugh at the bare-faced absurdity, the dismal 
comicality, of the following— 


«©4126. Chairman.] 1 understand from Dr. M‘Gee’s evidence, that 
he stated that there was no mode of appeal from an order of re moval 
on a Scotch removal to Ireland; he states that in answers to 
Question 2,264 and in answer to Question 2,884 he repeats it. That, 
so far as the Scotch law is concerned, I apprehend is a mistake ; I 
aim not aware of any impediment in the Scotch law to a parish or 
party obtaining redress, if an order of removal has been improper!) 
procured, a 

4127. What is the remedy which the Scotch law affords ?—The 
warrant would be Liable to reduction if executed. 

4128. Will you explain the term “ reduction 3’ 
a Scottish term ?—It would be cancelled; it) wou 
invalid from the commencement. . ; 

4129. Mr. Dunlop.) Would not the process be by suspension ed 
execution 2—Before execution the process would be suspension, ca 
is that an injunction would be obtained (that is the English term 
think) against the execution of the warrant. 

4130. Chairman.] From what court would that | 
Court of Session. Then, if a pauper had been improperly remoy 
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an action at law would lie for injury sustained. In the case of the man 
himself, uz would have an action of damages for having been improperly 
removed, and, in the case of the union in Ireland who were burthened 
with him, they would have an action to be relieved from the burthen 
unjust!y imposed upon them. 

4131. Sir R. Ferguson.) Supposing that the Irish law stood, that 
the union would have no power to use their funds in bringing that 
action, would not such aremedy be virtually nugatory ?—I have 
heard it stated that the Irish Union have not the power so to expend 
their funds ; but my object is to explain that the impediments do not 
arise from the existing law in Scotland. 

4132. Is there any appeal to the Board of Supervision in Scotland 
as to the order to remove any individual ?—There is not at present. 

4133. Mr. Maguire.| You speak of suspension before execution, 
what do you mean by that ; do you mean that there is notice given to 
the Irish Union that a pauper is about to be removed from a parish 
in Scotland to that union ?—No. 

4134. Then of what practical value is that power of suspension 
before removal ?—J do not think it is of much practical value ; tt is 
only open, of course, TO THE PAUPER HIMSELF. 

4135. Chairman.] Did you ever hear of a case of its being resorted 
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With this explanation of the Scotch law of appeal before 
the reader, the conclusion come to by Mr. Walker, Secretary 
tothe Board of Supervision, is not a little amusing :— 


“4245. Mr. Maguire.| Do you wish to make this impression upon 
the Committee, that the law has worked so admirably that there 
have been very few cases of complaint ?—As I said before to the 
Honourable Member, I will state my opinion if I am asked to do so, 

4246, Will you please to give an answer to the question which I 
have put to you? What deduction do you wish to draw from the 
fact of the fewness of those cases which have been officially investi+ 
gated by the authorities in Scotland, in consequence of communica- 
tions or complaints from the authorities in Ireland ?—I should infer 
from the fact of 18 cases only having been brought under the notice 
of the Board of Supervision in the course of eight years, during 
which upwards of 46.000 removals have taken place, that the idea of 
continual and frequent hardship and illegality taking place has been 
very much exaggerated. I should have thought that if such constant 
hardship and illegality took place, the result would certainly have 
been that the Irish Poor-law authorities would have made the Board 
of Supervision acquainted with a greater number of cases.” 

Women and children become an easy and unresisting prey 
to removing parishes. If the husband leave the parish in 
search of employment, and in the hope of sending money to 
his family, it is quite probable that on his retarn he may search 
lor them in vain, and eventually learn that they have been 
“passed” to Ireland, he having “deserted” them. Then 
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again, If the husband really desert his wife or children, {ho 
remedy is simple—they are removed. — It is much sri safe 
and economical than prosecuting the husband ; and w! hy should 
not a conscientious board protect the cibapaske of its rate. 
payers? Hear Mr. Cleaver, of the West Derby Union, on 
this point :— 


‘©5847, Mr. Ball. | With reference to the cases of desertion, can 
you state whether the parochial authorities in your union or in the 
neighbourhood make any exertions to enforce the law against a hus. 
band who deserts his wife and children ?-_V ery seldom, unless we 
know with certainty where he can be found; then a warrant would 
be granted, and the man would be apprehended. 

5848. There is an appre ‘hension entertained as to the expense pro. 
bably of proceedings against husbands for desertion ?— Yes, sonie- 
times ; and e specially when the mode of removing the families can be 
adopted with much greater facility. 

5849. You pre fer the removal of the family to the prosec ution of 
the husband, as a readier mode ?— Yes ; we are of opinion that the 
statement made by the wife as to the absence of her husband is very 
often untrue, as to whether she has re: ally a husband at all, or whether 
he accompanied her to England, or on ‘what errand he has gone into 
the country, and especi: lly. as to where he ean be found in the coun- 
try; it is very seldom that they can state themselves where the me i 
have gone to; ‘ They are gone up the country’ is the general phrase.” 


An accusation constantly made against the Lrish-born poor im 
Mngland and Scotland is, that the ‘vy are addicted to mendicaney. 
With mendicaney, as a profe ssion, we have no sympathy what- 
ever, regarding it as we do as an evil of great magnitude init- 
self, end the prolitic source of many greater evils. But we abhor 
that system by which the poor are driven to this last desperate 
resource of decen ey, this ready resource of laziness and frand. 
We charge the present law of removal with being the occasion 
of this evil, and we give the testimony of a highly intelligent 


Scotch witness, Mr. Smythe, im support of that charge ; 


«3395. Mr. Badl.| May it not easily happen, however, that the 
people may be urged into vagrancy, so as to lose any advantage which 
the laws for the relicf of the poor wive them, from the ap ae hension 
of this test which you desire to maintain ?—ZJ¢ may be, and I believe 
at as the case. 

3396. You believe that a considerable number of es ms in Scot- 
land resort to beggary, instead of applying for reliet, agg of the 
power of removal 21 do not say a considerable number, but | be- 
lieve there ts aa inducement to gain a living by begging, rather than to 
make an y-<raeg to the parochial authorities, the consequence of which 
would he to remove them from the ce untry.” 
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The same thing is admitted, but with more reserve, by Mr. 
Salter, Reheviug Olticer, Newport — 


«6857. Mr. Ball.) Does it appear to you that this system of re- 
moval after all is a very effectual check to the grievance which you 
complain of, namely, persons coming over, or being sent over, from 
Ireland, who become chargeable upon the rate-payers of Newport ? 
—| think it effectual; it is an effectual check upon applications. 1 
do not mean upon coming over. 

6858. It does not appear to you that it is a check upon their com. 
ing ?—Not at all, because they are wandering about. 

6862. It appears that the main effect of the law of removal is to 
prevent persons from asking for legal relief, and to make them seck 
relief by beggary 2—Yes. 

6863. It does not prevent them coming from Ireland ?—I do not 
see that it prevents them coming from Ireland at all. 

6864. Does it appear to you that that is a very satisfactory sort 
of law which has the effect of creating a class ot beggars, and which 
debars people from the legal relief which is provided for them, and 
makes them seek it in an irregular and scarcely legal way ?—Under 
the circumstances, I do not know how it could be obviated at all. 
I often think but for this law what difficulty and expense and trouble 
there would be in Newport. Jfit could be arranged in any other 
way lo prevent it, it would be desirable.” 


The fact is, the Trish poor leave their own country with an 
earnest hope of benefiting themselves, not by begging, not 
by the receipt of workhouse relief, but through employment, 
however laborious, however lowly, or however repulsive ; and 
that industrious spirit is discouraged rather than fostered by the 
law of removal. Mr. Smythe, whose most important testi- 
mony we have just given, thus states his belief as to the 
motives which induce the Lrish to go to Scotland :— 


3348. Chair man. | What in your opinion, as far as you have ob- 
served, are the chief inducements operating upon the poorer Irish 
to come to Scotland 2—J do not consider that parties come over with a 
view to be put upon the poor’s roll. I think that they hear from 
their friends who have come over that there is some employment 
likely to be got for them. I think that they come in search of em- 
ployment, that there are very few cases, excepting those who way come 
to their relations, of parties who do not come seeking employment. 
They very likely are uneasy at home, and they think that any change 
which they may have will be for the better ; they fancy that Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow are wealthy places, and that there are many 
odd jobs there by which they can pick up a livelihood, After having 
rome, | would wish to observe that the vagrancy laws in Scotland 
are by no means stringent, and that if they find that they cannot 
obtain a livelihood by industrious labour, there is very little check 
upon their going about the country begging.” 
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Mr. Rankley, the London pass-master, a person in frequent 
communication with the Irish, and able to speak as to their 
object in coming to England, gives his opinion upon the 
subject — 

©7902. Chairman.) You say ‘of late’; is the proportion now 
smaller than it was formerly ?—A great deal. 

7903. Mr. Archibald Hastie.| Are the arrivals the same ?—] 
should say the arrivals as well are reduced; I think the men gener- 
ally come over here first for the purpose of endeavouring to obtain 
employment, then they send over money for their wives and children 
to come over after them; therefore it may happen that the women 
will come by themselves, but perhaps their husbands may meet them 
when they arrive here, and they frequently come over in a yer; 
destitute condition. / 

7904. That is the wives and children?—Yes. So that they can 


get here.’ 


One monstrous delusion seems to have filled the minds of 
the majority of the English witnesses—that their workhouse 
dietary is the grand magnet of attraction, which no hungry 
Irish stomach can possibly resist. If they feed their own 
poor liberally with one hand, they must of necessity brandish 
the law of removal in the faces of the importunate Irish, or the 
result would be that rates and ratepayers would be actually 
devoured by that famished race. Scarcely an official that does 
not shudder at the bare notion of repealing the law, and 
thereby giving the Lrish a right to relief without risk of removal. 
It would be most objectionable—highly injurious—particularly 
inexpedient—a_ serious injury—most detrimental— painfully 
distressing—positively disastrous ! Workhouse diet a test !— 
why English workhouse diet is something sumptuous to the 
Irish palate. We might multiply evidence on this head ; but 
that of Mr. George Carr, the Governor of the Liverpool Work- 
house, will suflice, it being very much similar to the rest :— 

‘5517. Chairman.] Have you formed an opinion as to how far it 
would be practicable to do away with the law of removal of Trish 
paupers from this country to Ireland ?—I have formed an opinion on 
"5518. What is your opinion on that ?—My opinion is, that it 
would be very dangerous to abrogate the law of removal. 

5519. Will you state the reasons which lead you to that conclu- 


sion ?—They are founded principally on my comparison of the mode 


of relief in Ireland and in England. I find that in England out- 


door relief is very extensively given; I find, also, that the phe 
system is very different to the inedoor system in Ireland; an 


think that out-door relief is a mode of relief that the Irish poor 
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are very favourxble to; and that if the law were changed, and they 
could get to England, they would have then the means of obtaining 
relief according tu their own favourite system. If, again, they were 
sent to the workhouse, the mode of treatment there is so very much 
superior to the treatment in the Irish workhouses, that it would 
offer an inducement to the Irish poor to come to England.” 


Now Birkenhead is not very far from Liverpool—only just 
across the Mersey; and we would suggest that the I[rish 
weakness, with respect to gastronomic delicacies, is about 
the same at the one side of the stream as at the other, With 
this remark, we introduce Mr. M‘Nerney, Relieving Officer, 
Birkenhead :— 


«6150. Mr. Maguire.}] Is the diet in your workhouse as liberal 
as that in the Liverpool ?—I cannot say, for I have not compared 
the two; they give a very liberal diet. 

6151. You told the Committee that 674 were offered the work- 
house, and that 56 went in; that is leaving, I think, 618 who 
refused ?— Yes. 

6152. They refused to accept of the workhouse relief ?— They did. 

6153. Then the workhouse did not offer sufficient attractions to 
those paupers to induce them to enter it ?— No. 

6154. You say that the dietary of course is much superior to that 
of Irish workhouses ?— Decidedly. 

6155. From the fact of those 618 persons having refused the ad- 
vantage of that very liberal scale of dietary as compared with the 
Irish workhouses, would it be your opinion that a very large num- 
ber of paupers leave Ireland for the express purpose of reeeiving 
the advantage of such liberal diet 2—I do not think that they leave 
expressly for that purpose. 

6156. You do not think it is probable?—No, not expressly for 


that purpose. 
® * * . « . * e * 


6167. Did these 618 persons who refused the relief in the work- 
house apply to you for relief again ?—I could not follow them, 

6168. The greater number of them ?—They would apply for 
relief under different circumstances, and perhaps obtain it. 

6169. But you state positively that 618 of those refused the work- 
house relief 2— Decidedly so. I have compared the books of the work- 
house with the orders upon my own books.” 


Mr. Pashley, Q.C. is asked :-— 


“6417. Sir J. Pakington.] Are you aware of the great difference 
which exists between the system of pauper-relief in England and 
the system of pauper-relief in Ireland ?—There must be a good 
deal of difference. [have been in Ireland, and have seen something 
of it there, and also in England, but still the workhouse is to an 
Ir ishman as much a prison in England as in Ireland ; he 1s not very 
particular about cleanliness or the dietary which he gets.” 
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In the following reply, Mr. Pashley hits off this diet 
delusion most effectually :— 


* 6436. Mr. Maguire.) Some of the witnesses who have beer 
examined here have laboured under the idea that, if the law of te. 
moval were done away with, a very large number of poor would 
come to this country for the mere purpose of enjoying the different 
dietary in the English workhouses as compared with the Irish. 
You have given an opinion upon that point; but I wish distinct) 
to elicit from you, whether you have any apprehension that any 
number of Irish would leave their country for the express purpose 
of obtaining the advantage of the different diet in this country ™ 
They would not, except in such an event as the famine of 1847) If 
you had actual starvation in Ireland, if people died by the roadside, 
or in the workhouse, where they were overcrowded or underfed, 
and if they could come to England with the chance of not dying, | 
think they would come to England to get relief there; hut” unless 
there was something of that sort, I have no idea that they would doit 
[ am not much surprised to hear that people have expressed that 
opinion, because J have myself heard it said again and again, when 
the last Bill was in Parliament, in reference to the English poor, 
‘ The moment this Bill passes, we shall get all the paupers coming 
fous for the better dietary of our house ; we treat them so much het- 
ter here than in those miserable places in the other parts of London, 
that they will come here directly.’ ” 


The question is put to Mr. Salter, Relieving Officer, New- 
port, in another form :— 


6865. Mr Ball.}] Have you observed that Irish people who 
are able to earn a living, voluntarily remain in the workhouse ?—No. 

6866. Do you think that any who were not really in great distress 
would remain as a charge in the workhouse if relief was given in the 
workhouse ?—No, I think not.” 

The governor of the Liverpool Workhouse is asked— 

“©5733. Mr. Ball.] Did you observe that the dietary in Belfast 
was agood deal above the others ?—ZJtts avery respectable dietary ; 
meat is allowed. 

5734. Have you heard that Irish paupers flock from other work- 
houses into the town of Belfast ?—I have not heard of it, nor have I 
inquired about it, , tia 

5735. From your knowledge of the Irish law, do you think 
if it were strictly enforced, it would pretty effectually prevent t 
—I think so. 

5736. And do you think it pretty safe to cone 
protection to Belfast against the influx of paupers ae pint 
districts 2—I think so; I think they may suffer, but not to apy grt 
extent. ; 

5737. Do you think thata similar state of the law, w! 
persons going from one place to another in England, a 
with the power of sending parties back who come wit 
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means of obtaining a living, would protect Liverpool ?—If you give 
us the power of sending them back, it is the very thing 1 am asking 
for, as I wish to retain it.” 

As reference is thus made to Belfast, we shall see what Dr. 
M‘Gee’s apprehensions are as to his “ very respectable dietary” 
being devoured by the paupers of other unions.— 

«9858. Mr. J. Ball.) Although Belfast is a great centre of industry, 
and wages are higher, you are not afraid that the influx of labour 
from rural districts, without alaw of settlement and removal, will 
be such as to unfairly burthen the rates to any serious extent ?—I 
speak first for myself; Z have no such fear. I speak also for the 
majority of the guardians, who express distinctly in their last petition 
to your Hlouse their feeling upon the subject. There may be, indeed 
I may say that there are, one or two who fear that they would have 
agreat burthen unless they had a power of removal ; but these are 
ersons who have had little or no experience; they have not been 
ong guardians, and J would not place much confidence or much weight 
inany opinions held by them. We are most unwilling to get any such 


Ower, 
2859. Mr. Maguire.] The power of removal from one Irish union 


to other Irish unions? — We want to see no power of removal whatever 
ta any part of Great Britain or Ireland.” 

Believing firmly, as we do, that this Irish migration 1s 
entirely induced by a spirit of industry even more than a love of 
adventure, by a desire to obtain honest wages for honest work, 
we now approach a most important branch of our subject—the 
value of Irish labour to England and to Scotland. 

If it be of advantage to the poor man, whose only capital is 


P 5 A ee , 
his labour—the strength of his arms and the skill of his brain 


—to be allowed to carry that labour to the best market, it 1s 
of stil] greater advantage to the capitalist, who has to compete 
with the industry and enterprise of the world, to be able to 
employ the readiest, the cheapest, and the best labour which it 
Is possible for lim to procure. ‘l'o waste time or space in 
defence of a proposition so plain and self-evident, would simply 
be to insult the understanding of the reader. It must be 
admitted by every man who knows anytbing of Scotland and 
England, that both countries are under the deepest obligations 
to Ireland, for that constant supply of bone and muscle, of 
physical suength and ready will, which have enabled them to 
undertake great enterprises, to accomplish stupendous works, 
and to hold their ground firmly against the increasing skill 
and more daring rivalry of foreign nations. Ireland not 
only supplies the sister countries with an abundance of Jabour 


. 
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of the highest value, but the very facility of obtaining that 
supply has this beneficial tendency—it helps to keep the price 
of labour, whether rude or skilled, within a fair limit, fairly 
remunerative to the working classes, but fairer still to the 
employer of every class and kind. Banish that patient 
cheerful, hard-working population from the cities and towns. 
the hamlets and villages, of England and Scotland—place a 
ban upon the strong-armed and brave-hearted Celt, and proclaim 
to the world that he shall have no welcome and no resting-place 
in your favored lands; and who will suffer most thereby? What 
will London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, Paisley, Sal- 
ford, Aberdeen—what will any one of the great cities or towns 
of England and Scotland do in the absence of their teeming 
Irish populations, for whom no labour is too heavy, no drudg- 
ery too discouraging, no difficulty too great, no danger too 
appalling ? They toil in the docks of London and Liverpool ; 
they dig in the mines of Cornwall and Ayrshire ; they labour on 
the railwavs; they work on the river and on the shore, in the 
factory and in the field ; they assist as well in the erection of 2 
palace or a temple, as in the construction of a breakwater or a 
caval; they till the soil and gather in the harvests alike of 
the rich Lothians and the fertile fields of Devon and Yorkshire. 
Term their labour what you may— rude,” “ unskilled,” 
‘of the lowest grade” ; yet how eagerly is it sought for, and 
how truly it is appreciated, by the contractor and the cotton- 
spinner, the founder and the tanner, the shipper and the 
wharfinger, the builder and the miner—by all who have to 
compete with the capital or the enterprise of other men, 
whether at home or abroad. Banish the Irish population 
from those proud and prosperous countries, and you strike a 
blow at their pride and their prosperity which would be felt 
for a century. Then let this priceless labour, this willing in- 
dustry, be honoured in its strengh, and protected in its decay. 

Have we been indulging in Irish exaggeration, such as Our 
national predilections might account for and excuse? The 
reader shall judge for himself whether we cannot give chapter 
and verse for every word we utter. The evidence before us 
teems with testimonies to the value of Irish labour, not always 
cenerously offered, but not the less important on that account. 
We commence with London, and the evidence of Mr. Coombes, 
Relieving Officer, St. George’s in the East :— 


. ° : } 00 
“7674. Mr. Ingham.) What class of occupation do the 6,0¢ 
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Irish that you have follow ?—Labourers at the docks, coalwhippers, and 
hallast-heavers. 

7675. Then they are of that class of population from whom you 
would expect to find that cases requiring relief would arise ?—Yes, I 
should say so.” 


Mr. Cornwell, Assistant Clerk to the Bermondsey Board of 
Guardians, indicates the value of the Insh element in his 


parish — 


“7541. Chairman.) Have you a great many Irish in the parish ? 
—We have. 

7542. How are they chiefly employed ?—Jn fellmongers’ and tan- 
ners’ yards. 

7543. Are they chiefly employed in some industrial way ?—Yes, 
mostly in that capacity; and I may say at the market gardens, and 
at the glue factories.” 


Mr. Dore, Assistant Overseer, St. James’s, Westminster, is 
examined ;— 


«7508 Mr. Ingham.) Have you any means of knowing what pro- 
portion the working people of the Irish population bear to those of 
the English ; those who do the roughest work ?—The great majority 
of them are labourers. 

7509. The greatest majority of those whose families come before 
youfor relief are Irishlabourers ?— Yes ; they come over to this country 
for that purpose ; and a great many are what they term costermon- 
gers; they get their living by selling things about the streets ; those 
are labourers, only they cannot find employment as labourers, and 
they turn their hands to that mode of living. 

7510. Do you know what branch of labour it is that the Irish are 
chiefly employed in ?—As bricklayers’ labourers, 1 should say. 

7511. Have you any means of knowing in what proportion the 
natives of the two countries stand to each other in respect of those 
branches of hard and rather repulsive labour ?—We have very few 
English labourers indeed who take that work which the Irish take. 

7512. Then the Irish almost exclusively supply what is required to 
carry on those branches of labour ?—Yes. 

F513, And they form the proportion of one-fifth of the inmates 
of your work-house ?— Yes.” 


Let us now direct our inquiries to Liverpool, from which, 
as we have shewn, 4,503 Irish were banished in the year 1893, 
ata cost of somewhere about 5s. a head. The Governor of 
the Liverpool workhouse, Mr. George Carr, is asked :-— 


“5770. Chairman, Does not the influx of Irish labour encourage 
the undertaking of various great enterprises which could not be un- 
dertaken without ?— Unquestionably. ats 

“itl. So that all classes of the English community benefit by ul fo 
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Ves ; although the labourer himself may not be able to maintain an un- 
Sarr rate of wages, the community are benefited hy it to a large extent.” 


The reader will be the more inclined to agree with the pro- 
position of the President of the Poor Law Board, and the 
admission of the Governor of the Laverpool workhouse, when 
he reads the following replies of the Rev. Mr. Campbell, the 
Chairman of the Liverpool Select Vestry :— 


©5007. Mr. Hamilton.| With regard to Irish labour, which vou 
mentioned just now, is there not a great value in that kind of labour 
in Liverpool ?—TJ¢ és extremely valuable; I think it very difficult to 
ascertain what the value is - | think any estimate of that sort would 
be fancitul, hut Tam inclined to place a very high value upon it indeed ; 
WE COULD NOT DO WITHOUT IT EITHER IN TOWN OR IN COUNTRY. 
Tn the pre sent state of the labour maricet, English lahour would he al- 
most unpurchasabl if it were not for the competition Of Trish labour. 
The Eaglish labourers have unfortunately been taught their rights, 
until they seem to have forgotten their duties, and they not only will 
not work themselves, but will not allow others to work, and there- 
fore we have derived very great assistance from the Irish ; 1 myself 
have derived very great assistance from them personally. 

5008. T suppose you allude to some strikes which have taken 
place ?—Y« 

5009, Mr Liddell} Aud labour unions ?—Yes; and the agricul- 
tural labourers now have a reluctance to work for what I think re- 
muncrative wages, and in that case we are very frequently able to put 
on the screw of the Trish competition; we get an Irish labourer to do 
the same work extremely well, and therefore it benefits us very much. 
Bat then, with the highest appreciation for Trish labour, and I do 
not in the least wish to depreciate it, or to injure the Irish labourer 
in the slightest possible degree, I am most anxious to give every 
adyvantawe that can possibly be viven by the law or by humanity to 
every honest, industrious Trish labourer ; but with the highest ap- 
preciation ot its value, / think it may he hought too de ar.” 


The Rev. Mr. Campbell is fully entitled to his saving clause, 
the possibility of paying “ too dear” for this valuable commo- 
dity; but af it be all that so competent a judge says it is— 
not only good of itself, and even better as a check upon ex- 
eiian wel protection against the tyranny of monopoly, but 
such as neither town nor country can by any means do with- 
out—then we willingly leave it to the reader to say whether 
the apprehensions of the Rev. Mr. Campbell are not more 
those of a Chairman of a Board of Guardians than a Patriot. 

We cross the Mersey, and come to Birkenhead, and we meet 
with our former acquaintance, Mr. M‘Nerny, the Relieving 
Oflicer, who is rather emphatic in his replies :— 
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“6170, Mr. Maguire.) I believe Irish labourers have been of very 
yreat service to Birkenhead ?—No doubt of it. 
* 6171. In the construction of the docks ?— There is no doubt of it 


whatever. 
6172. I believe that if you had not Irish labourers, you would 


suffer very great inconvenience,—would you not ?—TZ believe the 
country could not go on without Trish labourers. 
6173. That is your deliberate opinion ?—TIt is.” 


Perhaps we area little out of our course in giving the fol- 
lowing in this place; but it is highly valuable, as shewing that 
the destitution from which the Lrish labourer frequently suffers, 
is not always to be set down to his own fault. [t is the same 
witness who Is under examination :— 

“6092. Mr. Ball.| In the union of which you are the officer there 
has been a considerable amount of labour at times required in works 
connected with the port, has there not ?—A vast deal. 

6093. Has the demand for labour of that kind varied a good deal ? 
—Very much, 

6094. Do you attribute a considerable portion of the pauperisin 
among the Irish there to the fact that people have come and got em- 
ployment for a time in the construction of docks, or otherwise, and 
have been afterwards unable to get employment ?—No doubt of it; a 
vast deal of pauperism has arisen from the fluctuating character of the 


employment.” 
| m e * * ~ * * 


©6127. Chairman.) What do you mean by a heavy inter ?—— There 
Was a long period of frost and snow, which prevented even industrious 
men from following their occupations, and put them to a very great 
deal of inconvenience, and some leniency was shown to them under 
those circumstances by the Board.” 


A very strange thing if there were not, Mr. M‘Nerny, con- 
sidering that your docks could never have been constructed 
without the labour of these poor fellows. 

Running up to Manchester, let us inquire a little as to 
value of lLrish labour in that wonderful seat of national Hidustry, 
whose printed goods are worn by almost every nation inthe world, 
savage as well as civilized. Mr. C. H. Richards, Senior Vice- 


Carman of the Manchester Board, is the witness— 


! 
thie 


efor . » ° ~ ae 
6307. Me. Maguire} 1 believe a large number of Trish 


employ ed in the fuctoric sin’ Manchester 2—They are. 

6368. And a on eat number of Trish girls are in the factori 7) ee 
have no doubt of it. | 

6369. ie the samia apply to Salford 27 should presume 40 ; the 
trade a thas teed townships is very similar. 
6370, Do you know. whether these Irish girls have a peculiar ayer- 
sion to work : i should hot say SO, hut the coulr rif. 
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6371 Do you know that they are very generally employed ?_ 
Certainly. : : 

6372. Are vou not of opinion that the Irish labour in Manchester 
is a source of its wealth ?—J have not a doubt of it. 

6373. And of its power of competing with foreign countries ?— 
Not a doubt of it. 

6374. That the presence of that large amount of labour makes a 
considerable difference in its favour ?>—TI have not a doubt of it.” 


Mr. Richards speaks as to the extent of the Irish population 
of Manchester, and again acknowledges the value of their 
labour.— 


“©6287. Mr. Maguire.] Using the general expression, ‘ Manches- 
ter,’ what do you reckon to be the Irish population of Manchester ; 
that is, taking those born in Ireland, and the descendants of those 
who have come from Ireland, but having themselves been born in 
Manchester ?—I could not give any statement of the numbers. 

6288. It is computed at from 70,000 to 100,000 ?—I have heard it 
stated by gentlemen of considerable experience, that the probability 
is that there are not less than 70,000 in Manchester proper. 

6289. Then you still, of course, adhere to the view which you 
expressed before, namely, that Irish labour is very valuable to your 
industrial progress ?—The value of the Trish labour is admitted very 
Sreely in Manchester.” 


Mr. IT. Harrop, Clerk to the Township of Manchester, 1s 
asked. — 


©6275 Mr. Maguire.] Are you of opinion that the Irish popula- 
tion is rather an advantage to Manchester than otherwise ?—Yes, / 
am quite prepared to admit that that is the case. - 

6276. Through the existence of that population, the spirited 
manufacturers of Manchester are better able to carry on their 
competition with the manufacturers of the other nations of the 
earth ?—TJ have no doubt that they ure of very great service in reference 
to the labour which they contribute.” 


Crossing the Border, let us learn something of the use to 
which our countrymen are turned in Scotland; and this we 
may perhaps do by referring to Mr. W. Smythe, one of the 
most intelligent of its witnesses.— 


3517. Mr Maguire.] You have said that the Irish are not the 
sole cause of the poverty of the country; are they not, to 8 aves 
large extent, a source of its wealth and progress, considering vp 
materially they have aided in the promotion and acoomplishmen® on 
great works within the last 20 or 30 years?—The Irish labourers ay 
been extremely useful in Scotland, and they are excellent workme ae 
their labour is confined generally to employment of, what one a 
eall, the lowest grade; what I mean is, that they do not Eas om 
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ployment as skilled artisans, or handicraftsmen. They are chiefly 
employed in digging, draining, trenching, making roads, and all that sort 
of thing ; but I am quite satisfied that, if you asked the opinion of 
any of the farmers in the Lothians, or in any of the choicest districts 
in Scotland, they would say that they are under the greatest obligations 
tu the Irish ; that they have been of great use to them. 

3518. In Greenock, Glasgow, Paisley, and other large towns, 
have not the Irish been of great use P—TJ have no doubt of it; but 1 
would also say that in Greenock, Glasgow, and in Paisley, you will 
always find that the Irish form the lowest class of the pepulation ; 
they are always of that class which verges most nearly upon poverty. 

3519 As the working class generally do?—No ; there are em- 
ployments and occupations which are filled up by Irish, which the 
Scotch do not like even to touch. 

3520. But does not that show an industrious spirit rather than the 
contrary ?—TIt is an anxiety to earn a livelihood.” 


Mr. Sinythe is not the only witness from Scotland. Mr. 
Adamson, Inspector of Poor, Glasgow, is examined :— 


“4393. Chairman.] Many of them are amongst your hardest 
working men ?—Yes; I should consider that it was lielling their 
character if I said that they were not industrious; | should be very 
sorry to do it; Thknow some, than whom there are not harder work- 
ing people in the world, or better behaved people. 

4394. Mr. Maguire.] They are ready to undertake any labour, 
however rough, or however seemingly mean it may be, are they 
not?—Yes: I should be very sorry to say anything to the contrary. 

4395. And you do not bring forward the tact of their being 
employed as hawkers as disparaging ?—Not atall; a great many of 
the women are so employed. 

4396. That is only one of their means of livelihood ?—That is 
only one of their means. 

4397. How are the Irish generally employed in Glasgow ?—The 
same as the Scotch ; they are employed in all kinds of work like the 
Scotch ; labouring work.” 

Mr. J. Campbell, of Craigie, Co. Ayr, a gentleman of 
property, 1s asked :— 

3253. Mr. Maguire.] Which particular employment absorbs 
the largest amount of labour in those districts which you speak of ? 
—The coal mines. 

3254. Which coal mines are those ?—St. Quivox. 

8257. Are there many Irish employed ?— Yes, they are all Irish, 
at least as far as i know; the headsmen are Scotch, but all the 
others are Trish. 

3258, Will you give me some reason why the Irish are soe largely 
employed in that particular depariment ?— The Scotchmen prefer!" 
other employment. 

3259. Then do they find the Irish prepared to undertake this 
very laborious employment ?—They undertake very laborious etm- 
ployment at very high wares. 
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3260. Is not the prosecution ofa great work of that kind of great 
value to Scotland ?—No doubt it is. 

38561. And therefore it is of great importance to have a class of 
men hardy and willing tu undertake that particular labour ?2— Yes.” 


Mr. Gordon, of Edinburgh, to whose evidence we shal] 
refer again immediately, gives is own opinion, and quotes 
that of gentlemen of the highest position and respectability, 
as to the local and nationa ladvantage which Scotland derives 
from her [rish population :— 


©3922. Mr. Muguire.| With respect to the importance of the 
Irish population to Scotiand, do you think that the Irish popula- 
tion are of great importance to Scotland ?— Yes J do. 

3923. In what way ?—J think the labouring population is o very 
great importance in such a town as Glasgow for iistance. 

3924. Did you ever hear or see it stated that the Irish in Glasgow 
were essential to its industrial progress ?—I have seen that stated. 

3925. Where have you seen it stated?—I saw it stated in a 
document which was handed to me with reference to another totally 
different subject, an address presented by the Glasgow Public 
School Association to Earl Granville, with reference to national 
education. 

3926. The document referred to is ‘A memorial on behalf of a 
national system of education, addressed to the Right Honourable the 
Kar] Granville, by the Glasgow Public School Association, February 
1854’ ?— Yes. 

3927. Amongst the names signed I believe is that of ‘John 
Tennant. of St. Rollox, chairman’ ?— Yes. 

3028. Is he a man of very high position?—The statement to 
which I refer derived a great part of its importance, in my eyes, 
from the fact of its having been signed by him. 

3929. ‘James M‘Clelland, 10, Claremont-terrace, Glasgow,’ 1s 
another ?— Yes. a 

3930. ‘Richard S$. Cunliffe’ another, and ‘George Smith 
another ?— Yes, 

3931. Are those names of reliable persons 2? Yes. 

3932. In the memorial I find this passage: ‘ At the late meeting 
at Glasgow, under the presidency of Lord Panmure, 1 the midst, 
be it recollected, of a population with which 100,000 Catholics: are 
intermingled, and to whose industrial progress they are essential ; 
in point of fact, those parties might be otherwise described as [rish : 


— Yes.” 


We shall only trouble the reader with one witness from 
Wales upon this, as we believe, eminently important pont ; 
and the reader will perceive the value of admissions made 
by persons who, in spite of their own strong consclous 
ness of local grievanee, are still capable of discerning a great 
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It is Mr. KE. David, the Chairman of the 


national good. 
Cardiff Union, who replies :— 

“s 6654. Mr. G. A. Hamitton. | From the considerations stig 
gested in the questions of the Honourable Member who examined 


you last, (Mr. A. Hastie), do you think that it would be desirable to 
exclude Irish labourers from the English labour market ?—WNo ; I do 


not, 
6655. Why? I have stated before that 7see no evil in equalizing, 


in a public point of view, the value of labour over the country generally ; 
but casita ita great grievance that a few situations should be 
burthened so heavily as we are in Cardiff, and some other situations, 
by effecting that object which I consider is desirable. 

6656. Then it is your opinion that the coinpetition of the Irish 
labourer is advantageous to the community at large ?—J believe so 
to the employers of labour ; 1 have experienced the advantage of it; I 
have employed a good many labourers myself, and I have found the 
advantage of having occasionally the assistance of Irish labourers. 

6662. Mr. Archibald Hastie.] Then it is the employer and not the 
country who, the Committee are to understand, would get a_ benefit 
from it?—Yes ; all the large manufacturing interests derive an ad- 
vantage from the low rate of labour. 

6663. Are you aware that the large manufacturing interests 
form but a small proportion ofthe British community ?—They form 
a large proportion ; but there is the agricultural interest also who 


employ largely the Irish labourers; I have employed them largely myse!f.” 


Mr. Pashley, Q.C., is a gentleman of great experience, and 
Ina position to judge with perfect impartiality ; and with the 
following extract from his evidence we shall conclude our 
authorities upon the question of the value of Irish labour. 
Mr. Pashley’s information is useful in more than one point of 
view, 

“T should say also, (says Mr. Pashley) that, generally speaking, i 
have found upon my inquiries, that in London it is mainly im the 
depth of wint-r, that there is a pressure of the Irish, which seems 
to show, and I have no doubt itis su, that they are industrious people, 
desirous of earning their own bread, and that the fact of their want- 
ing to get relief in England is an incident in relation to them, This 
is one of the answers which I got from a very intelligent officer, who 
had been about 20 years in different parishes in London, relieving the 
poor; For a couple of months in the severity of the winter, I 
think a good many Irish would come in, if no power of removal to 
Ireland existed, but with the approach of spring they would leave ; 
they like a rambling life ;’ that is his view of the question as far as 
the effect of abolishing the power of removal goes. 

6410. Sir J. Young.] Did you understand that answer to refer to 
‘agrants only, or, to persons occasionally employed Pudin’ understood 
this not to apply to vagrants ; mere vagrants I did not inquire 
about at all, hecause those I consider like the English vagrants ; I 
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would have them punished. Bu/a great many of them are employed 
in hop-picking in Kent and other places, near London, and after that 
is over & good many come to town, and some of them having been at 
work getting all they could, become chargeable in the course of the 
winter. [may mention that the number of persons employed tn hop. 
piching is very large. One of the last reports, about two years ayo, 
ov the cholera in London, Mr. Baines’ Report on Epidemic Cholera. 
tracing the localities very much inhabited by Ireland, where it mainly 
arose, ascertained that one particular hop-grower, whose vame js 
given, employed nearly 1,000 hands, down in Kent, and thut about 
600 of them were Irish ; and from my own knowledge for the last 20 
years, and that of my friends with whom I have talked on the sub- 
ject,-there is a very large contribution of Trish labour in the agricul. 
tural districts, in the Midland Counties, and the North of England. In 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, notwithstanding its great population, 
there is a good deal of Irish labour ; and in Nottinghamshire, and 
down as far as Northamptonshire, a very large portion of the labour 
employed in getting in the harvest is Irish, aud as far as my observa- 
tion goes, (for I have seen something of them), as a body, they are just 
as well conducted as any men in the world. Now and then there are 
rows between them and the English; I have had such a ease at the 
York assizes, on the criminal side, but I speak of them generally.” 


Sir John M‘Neill affords some interesting statistics of the 
frish population in the towns of Scotland :— 


“3152. Mr. Ball.] Have you any information as to the population 
of Irish working people in the town of Glasgow and its neighbour- 
hood ?—I have some information as to the population in the towns of 
our country. 

3153. Derived from the last census ?—Yes; the number of 
persons born in Ireland, in the county of Renfrew, was 25,678; in 
the county of Ayr, 20,967; in the county of Wigton, 7,042 ; in the 
county of Lanark, 89,330 ; in the county of Edinburgh, 15,317 5 in 
Dumfries, 2,166; in Forfar, 16,219; and in Aberdeen, 1,727. 

3154. To that large number must be added a considerable number 
for the children of those persons who have been born in Scotland, in 
order to forma fair estimate of the average population ?—Yes.” 

Poverty has few attractions for the world in general ; but we 
much doubt if want and destitution be less favorably regarded 
by any class of the community than by those who are specially 
appointed to administer to its relief. If this be generally the 
case, as we have a strong suspicion it is, It Is peculiarly 0 
where the want and misery are Irish, and the administering 
official is Enghsh or Scotch. Sir John M*‘Neill, in his 
evidence, afforded painful proof of the existence of a bias the 
very opposite of creditable to the heart or the judgment ol 
those officials from whose reports he freely quoted. These 
officials had been referred to by the Chairman of the Board ot 
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Supervision for their opinions as to the policy or impolicy of 
abolishing the power of re ‘moval ; ; aud, with a most creditable 
alacrity, they poured in their opinions ; and views upon the great 
authority of the Central Board. A very few of them contined 
their reports to the expression of a strong and steadfast aver- 
sion to any alteration of a law from w hich Seoteh parishes had 
derived such inestimable advant: Aes, as under its wholesome 
provisions they were en: abled to make “amicable” arrange- 
ments for the “voluntary” removal of more than 40, 000 
poor Irish in the course of eight years. As well touch the ke y= 
stone of the Constitution, even lay profane hands on the Ark 
of the Covenant, as meddle with this salutary law. Remove 
the dykes of Holland, and that fair land, with all its agricul- 
tural wealth and all its patient industry, will dis: appear beneath 
the waves of the ocean—lay prostrate the legal barrier by 
which Irish hunger is seared away from Scotch porridge, and 
Scotland will be picked bare as the barest peak of Ben Nevis! 
On this point official Scotland was unanimous. But Sir John 
had more ambitious correspondents,.who, not condescending 
to limit themselves to a formal reply to an official application 
with reference to a specific point, launched out into a denuncia- 
tion of the Irish race, their habits, their morals, their nature, 
their characteristics, and their tendencies. Official zeal is in- 
flamed through parochial apprehension, aud alarmed sellish- 
ness adds zest to national dislike. 

One of those liberal-minded individuals, a Mr. Brown, 
Inspector of the poor for the parish of Paisley, thus 
dague rreotypes the Lrish popul: ition of Scotland :— 


“If the poor coming from Ireland brought with them cultivated 
minds and virtuous habits, their presence amongst our own people 
might possibly compensate to some extent for the burden of their 
support, but the great mass ix unhappily of an entirely opposite 
character ; > destitute of education, coarse and sensual in their feelings 
and habits, pear insensible to the value of anything which does not directly 
minister to the gross appetites of animal nature, thei ir influence on our 
poorer classes has already been most pernicious.’ 


Mr. Brown lays on the dark brush rather too powerfully, 
and only succeeds in producing a gross and monstrous 
caricature, as foreign from the truth as Mr. Brown is from 
fairness or im partiality. Our poor have tlicir faults, some of 
them in excess ; they are passionate, impulsive, easily led, 
inclined to quarrel, and not over-te mperate in their cups oF 
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cleanly in their habits. But to say that they are “ sensual in 
. ° . >” . ° ~. : , 

their feelings’; or “ insensible to the value of anything which 

does not directly minister to the gross appetites of animal 


nature,” is to say of them what is a foul and calumnious libel, 
a libel as black as was ever written, by national prejudice, of a 
detested race. If a strong attachment to their country, and 
an inextinguishable love for their blood and kindred: jf a 
tender veneration for old age, and a quick sympathy for suffer. 
ing and distress ; if passionate gratitude for favours conferred, 
or even for kindness exhibited; if a well-tried fidelity to the 
religion of their fathers, and a profound respect for the holi- 
ness of the marriage tie, and the sanctity of female honour,— 
if these indicate that revolting and loathsome character, and 
those beastly and brutal tendencies, which the words of Mr. 
Brown, the Scotch Inspector, alone represent, then we adinit 
the Irish are the lowest savages within the pale of civilization. 
We have had some valuable testimony already on this head ; 
but as the accusation is one so infamous and dishonouring, the 
Irish reader will pardon us if we quote, at some length, the 
evidence of Mr. James Frazer Gordon, the gentleman to whom 
we have more than once already referred. Mr. Gordon is a 
Scotchman by birth, connection, and edueation ; but not being 
paid for ministering to the necessities of the poor, Mr. 
Gordon is not a Mr. Brown. 

The proposition is thus put to Mr. Gordon, who, with 
characteristic caution, desires to ascertain with greater clear- 
ness what it is he is called upon to give a specific reply to— 

«3949. Mr. Maguire.\In Sir John M’Neill’s evidence, given befor 
this Committee, he read a letter from an Inspector, a Mr. Brown, 
in which there is this passage: ‘If the poor coming from lreland 
brought with them cultivated minds and virtuous habits, their 
presence amongst our own people might possibly compensate = 
some extent for the burden of their support,’—I eall your particular 
attention to this—* but the great mass is unhappily of an entirely 
opposite character, destitute of education, coarse and sensual in their 
feelings and habits, and insensible to the value of anything whi h dy ‘ 
“not directly minister to the gross appetites of animal nature.’ I rom 
vour knowledge of the Irish, do you think that that is a far 
representation of the great mass of that population, so far as your 
experience goes ?—TJ should he sorry to apply such a description fo Gny 
large class of either Irishmen or Scotchmen, or any other aay gee "y 

3950. In point of fact, do you think it is justitied ?—Certainly nol s 
as applicable to the great bulk of the Trish in Scotland. be ie la 

3951. The words are “the great mass.’ It is not applicable t 
them ?—Certainly not. 
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3952. Will you give your reasons why it is not ?_I was going to 
ask the precise velue of the expression ; I do not quite understand 
what may be meant by it.” 


Mr. Gordon is asked as to two points— 


3953. Suppose we take either the virtue of subriety or the vice of 
intemperance ; generally speaking, are they /ess sober or more in- 
temperate than their Scotch neighbours ?—My conviction is, founded 
upon all that I Lave ever seen upon the subject, that the habits of the 
Irish population, as a whole, would not suffer by comparison with the 
habits avd morals of those by whom they are surrounded. 

8954. Are they more addicted to the vice of drunkenness than 
the Scotch ?—J have no reason tu SUPPOSe SV. 

8953 As to honesty; do you think they are less honest than the 
very poor class of the Seotch ?—Z do not think they are less honest ; 
but the criminal statistics, I think, would furnish information upon 
that point with respect to honesty, and 1 may refer to Professor 
Alison once more upon that subject as an authority.” 


As Mr. Gordon refers with confidence to the testimony of 
Professor Alison, it may be well to state who that gentleman 
iss William Pulteny Alison occupies the very highest position 
in lis native country as a professional man, filling the chair 
of medicine in. the University of Kdinburgh, and holding the 
distinguished rank of First Physician to Her Majesty for 
Scotland. Tle may be made more popularly known to the 
reader by the mention of the fact of lis being brother to 
Sir Archibald Alison, the celebrated author of the History of 
Lurope. At is to this gentleman that Mr. Gordon refers for 
his opinion of the character of the [rish population in Scot- 
land; and we venture to think the reader will receive it with 
as much respect as that of the Paisley Inspector :— 


“3956. What does Professor Alison say ?—In his pamphlet read 
at Belfast, he refers to the conduct of a body of labourers, both 
lrish and Scotch. 

3957. Will you have the kindness to read that passage ; it _— 
publiely delivered, I believe, at Belfast, at a meeting of the British 
Association ?—Yes. Speaking of the law of settlement and removal, 
he says: It may be very generally observed that the natural result 
of a law inflicting unnecessary and undeserved suffering on any portion 
of the community is, that those people, and especially the younger 
people, learn systematically (and among themselves boastfully) ¢o 
evade it. Those against whom the law is, will usually be against 
the law. We cannot be surprised, therefore, to han toesene 
frauds and petty thefts are common, and that many children are 
early initiated into auch practices, although belonging to a class 
(the Irish in Scotland), the working members of which cannot in 
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general be justly said to be either deficient in industry or prone to 
crime. 

3958. Do you not look upon that as a distinct contradiction to 
the statement which I have read to you ?—Emphatically, as 1 wn. 
derstand it. ‘As this last position may be doubted (says Dr 
Alison) I give a single example (and I am assured by no means . 
singular one) of the conduct of a large body of Irish labourers, 
varying from 370 to 260, and associated with a somewhat sinaller 
number of Scotch labourers (the whole number having varied from 
630 to 450), during four years together, in executing the water. 
works lately constructed on the Pentland Hills, for the supply of 
the town of Edinburgh. This large body of men, several miles 
from any town, were watched by a single policeman, who happened 
to be my tenant; and although there were, as might be expected, 
occasional quarrels, and men apprehended for assaults, there were 
only five during the four years accused of theft. In the year 1850, 
when the number of Irish was 370,’ that is the highest figure, 
‘there was nota single theft ; and after becoming a little accustomed 
to these neighbours, all the inhabitants even of this retired and thinly 
peopled part of the country, felt perfectly secure both as to person and 
property.” 


Mr. Gordon gives an opinion upon a most essential portion 
of Mr. Brown’s statement :— 


«3959. Again, speaking in reference to their indifference to every- 
thing which does not directly minister to the gross appetites of 
animal nature, may [ask you, is the marriage tie held less sacred by 
the Irish in Scotland than by those of the same class among the 
natives ?—I am not aware that it is; I should say not less. 

3960. You said that you knew there were a number of Irish girls 
employed in the mills and factories of Dundee; have you any 
means of knowing what their general character is?—TVes; without 
having any idea, at the time, that I should be asked any questions 
upon the subject, and without having made any special inquiries on 
the subject, I have heard it stated in Dundee, with respect both to 
the girls and the men employed there, that it was not an unusual thing for 
the magistrates to refer in complimentary terms to the conduct of the 
Irish there ; and with respect to the girls employed at the factory, 
I have good reason to believe, indeed I may say to know, so far that 
I cannot doubt either the means which my informant had of know- 
ing or his accuracy in point of fact, that the conduct of the girls with 
respect to morality is most striking, and that ANY BREACH OF THE 
LAWS OF CHASTITY IS ALL BUT UNKNOWN. 

8961. Is it very probable that they should so much respect the 
law of chastity, and that the violations of that law should be so 
infrequent, if their parents could be represented as ‘ insensible to 
the value of anything which does not directly minister to the gross 
appetites of animal nature’ ?—No.” 


The subject is painfully but necessarily pursued :— 
— . ~ PK or ay u 
‘©4007. Amongst the unfortunate women m Edinburgh, have ¥° 
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ever heard that there are very few Irish ?—Yes, 1 have heard there 
are very few comprratively. 

4008. Were you ever told that the total number in Edinburgh was 
computed at 6,000 or 7,000 ?—I think a statement to that effect was 
made to me by one of the criminal officers ; several thousands ; but 
I cannot state as to the precise number. 

4009. That was the impression left upon your mind by the state. 
ment ?— That is the impression which remains upon my mind. 

4010. And is it the impression upon your mind that there are 
very few Irish amongst them ?—The statement which I received left 
that Impression upon me also, that they were comparatively extremely 


4011. Therefore astatement of that kind is quite contradictory 
of the assertion which I have read to you as written by Mr. Brown ? 
—TI should look upon it as contradictory of a very essential portion of 


that statement.” 


Another of Sir John M‘Neill’s official correspondents used 
the complimentary epithet “ the scum of society,” as applicable 
to the Lrish in is district. The following evidence given by 
Mr, Gordon is happily corroborated by a writer who never 
dreamed of his words being quoted on such an occasion :— 


“4002. Was your attention ever called to a series of letters that 
appeared in the ‘Scotsman’ Newspaper ; did you ever happen to 
sec that series of letters (handing a document to the Witness) ?—Yes. 

4003. ‘Letters on Destitution and Vice in Edinburgh. Re- 
printed from the ¢ Scotsman’ Newspaper, by Adam and Black, 
1850.’ There is this passage, to which alone I will call your at- 
tention: * Virtues may be found in the most unpromising situations, 
and it is not going tuo far to say, that in the hovels of the poor Irish of 
the Cowgate, virtues will be met with which are not over-abundant in 
the best society in Edinburgh. Do you think that that is an exag- 
geration in reference to the Irish ?—I believe that virtues such ‘as 
the pamphlet describes may be found in abundance in such localities 
amongst the poor as well as amongst the rich ; I do not see any dis- 
tinction, 

4004. Would you say that those who are reduced to so miserable 
a condition as to be obliged to live in these mere hovels in the Cow- 
gate, are the scum of society ?—It is contradictory of itself. 

4005. From your acquaintance with the destitute poor of the 
Irish-born who live inthe Cowgate, would you say that they are 
amongst the scum of society 2? Certainly not ; and I think thal the 
description in that letter is more applicable to the character of the Irish 
than the other description.” 


The opinion of Mr. Campbell, of Craigie, a gentleman of 


rank, is more than important, it 1s amusing : 


“3230. Mr. Maguire.) Would you be inclined to say, from your 
knowledge of the descendants of the Irish—of course your acquaint 
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ance is limited to certain districts—that they were the scum of 
society ?—Not at all, 

3231. You say thatgenerally the infractions of the peace arise 
from their drunken habits ?—I think so; but, if 1 may use the eX- 
pression, the cross-breed between the Irish and the Scotch is the worst 
class of all; the pure descendants either of Irish or of Scotch are 
better than the cross, 

3232. Then the Irish breed is not much improved hy the Scotch 
cross ?—TI do not think it is.” 


Now as Sir John M‘Neill read the reports of his officers 
to the Committee, it may be well to know whether he coin- 
cides in opinion with them, and believes them just. Sir Jolin 
takes the opportunity afforded him by the following question 
to set himself mght upon the matter :— 


“3064. Chairman.) Without adopting every opinion expressed in 
those letters, IT understand you to adopt the general conclusion of 
them all ?—Jby no means adopt all the opinions expressed in those 
letters ; I do not at all pretend to make myself respousible for 
the opinions expressed by our worthy inspectors, no doubt very sincerely 
on their part, but ITamvery far from concurring with them in much 
that they say. But onthe general question of the expediency or in- 
expediency, nay, I go farther, the safety or danger to Scotland, of 
retaining or abolishing the right of removal, I confess | entertain a 
very decided opinion.” 


There is one bit of evidence which bears so happily upon 
the foregoing subject of enquiry, that we cannot think of 
omitting it. Though the statement is made somewhat In com- 
plaint, it is eloquent in its testimony to that filial love for 
which the Irish have been ever pre-eminently distinguished—a 
social virtue not altogether compatible with coarse sensuality 
and low animal instincts. It is Sir John M¥‘Neill who 
speaks.— 


“ Amongst the persons born in Ireland who have acquired a 
settlement in Scotland, there are a considerable number of a class 
of whom our parishes are much inclined to complain, For my own 
part L am not inclined to join in that complaint. These ome 
consist of the aged parents of persons who have moved from reland 
to Scotland, who have occupied themselves industriously and seliled 
themselves in Scotland, and who send for their parents and bring them 
over, Those aged persons are maintained by their families until 
they have been long enough in Scotland to entitle them to a settle. 
ment, and then in most cases they become chargeable. * ” 

I do not complain of it, because although it throws what Is per 
haps an undue burthen upon our parishes, It arises from a feeling $0 
natural, so proper, so good in itself, that I should be very eanty to 
throw any impediment in the way of their following that practice. 
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3013. Sir R. Ferguson.] Is there no power in the Scotch law to 
oblige the children of such parents to support them if they are 
able?—There is. They are by law bound to support them if they 
are able ; but when they are taken into court to be compelled to do 
so, we find practically that our judges are very little disposed to 
compel a labouring man with a family, upon ordinary wages, to 
support his parents.” 


We do not altogether rely upon the statements of those 
warishes, which we admit are “much inclined to complain,” 
and shall require some better proof, than their unsupported 
assertion, to believe that the affectionate, honest-hearted Irish 
labourer makes so noble an exertion, as this five years’ support 
of a helpless parent of necessity involves, for the sole and 
simple object of placing that parent “on the parish” at the end 
ofthat time. The fair assumption is, that he supports lis aged 
parent so long as he is able; and that when he fails to do so, it 
is his poverty and not lis will that is to blame. Sir John is 
asked this question, which is creditable to him who puts it— 


©3019, Sir John Trollope.] But, in your practical experience, 
have not you generally found that the Irish are very much disposed to 
take care of their own kindred in their old age ?—I\t is to that alone 
that you can attribute their making the exertion whicli they have 
made. It is upon the ground of their attachment to their kindred, 
and the good feeling which is evinced by their desire to provide for 
their parents, that | am not disposed to object. They must main- 
tain them for five years before they can become chargeable, and that 
implies a very considerable amount of exertion on the part of a poor man ; 
and if he has love enough for his parents, and attachment enough to 
them to make that exertion for five years, our parishes must bear the 
consequences ; 1 am not going to complain of it.” 


So much for the character of a much maligned race. Liver- 
pool appears to be ina perfect flutter of apprehension at 
the bare idea of touching the power of removal. It is perpetn- 
ally haunted by the ghost of the Irish Famine. — Its sole [i- 
bernian chronology is limited to the year 1847—that year 
governing all its calculations with respect to the state and con- 
dition of Ireland. If you point out to a Liverpool official a 
brighter day opening upon this country, he can only perceive 
the dark night of its calamity. If you direct his attention to 
the future, he directs your’s to the past. Mr. Baines’s bill 
filled the parochial mind of Liverpool with profound dismay, 
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as witness the petition to Parliament from the Select Vestry, 
given in evidence by its Chairman, the Rev. Mr. Campbell. 
They take care to tell the House the old story of the Irish 
“rush” in 1847— 


** That in 1847, as often represented to your Honourable House, 
the pauperism of Ireland was relieved at the expense of Liverpool 
to a very enormous extent, by the immigration of destitute men, 
women, and children, in overwhelming numbers, who straightway 
applied to the parish for relief, and by their crowding into the low 
lodging-houses of the town, generated fever of a malignant charac- 
ter, which caused a most calamitous increase of mortality in the 
town, and the deaths of several of the medical and relieving officers; 
47,194 persons (not to mention many thousands whose relief it was 
impossible to record in the outset of the crisis) cost the parish up. 
wards of 70,000/, That this enormous expenditure, which was of a 
temporary character, has been succeeded by a permanent burthen of 
a still more oppressive kind, in the operation of the Five Years’ Re- 
sidence Act, which has increased the ordinary expenditure of the 
parish by 16,0002. a year in relief, given mainly to poor persons be- 
longing to Lreland.” 


Admitting, as we freely may, that there is much truth in this 
statement as to a special and peculiar calamity, we regardeth 
following conclusion and prayer as absurd and selfish— 


“ That the immigration of 1847 may, by the favour of cheap transit 
and now by the additional privilege of irremovability, be at any time 
repeated with the like calamitous results ; in short, the burthen of relief 
to Irish paupers may, under such circumstances, be indefinitely trans- 
ferred to the cost of the Liverpool rate-payers, and by numbers nullify 
the application of the indoor labour test, considered to be one ot 
the most valuable provisions of the Poor-law. Your petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray that the parish of Liverpool, from its peculiar 
position, may be exenpted from the operation of any act abrogating 
the compulsory removal of Irish poor; and your petitioners, as ™ 
duty bound, will ever pray.” 


We shall soon deal with the question of the possibility of a 
similar Immigration to that complained of again taking place ; 
but in the mean time we quote a piece of evidence which is rather 
calculated to strip the Liverpool statements, with respect to the 
magnitude of the relief afforded to starving Ireland, of much ol 
their exaggeration. The Rev. Mr. Campbell is asked :— 


propor- 
Mr. 


“©5249. Mr. J. Bail.] Can you form any estimate of _ p 
tion of the whole population which is borne by the Irish ?— 
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Rushton, in his time, stated it as one-fourth ; my impression is that 
it would be more than that. 

5250. That being the case, you have stated that the whole cost of 
relief for 10 years to Irish poor was about 124,000/. ?—Yes. 

5251. Has your attention been called to the fact, that the total 
expeaditure for relief during that period was about 476,000/, ?—ZJ¢ 
has not. 

5252. That being the case, the proportion of relief to the Irish 
poor is not materially greater than the proportion which they bear to the 
general pop ulation ?—Very possibly. 

5253. Therefore the pauperism accompanying the Irish labouring 
population is only that share of pauperism which generally arises 
amongst the poorest classes, whatever their origin may be ?— Yes ; 
but then what will it be if the power of removal is taken away ? 

5254. It is not, therefore, the amount of relief which is now given, 
or has been given, that creates the main objection in your mind to 
achange of the law, but your apprehension of a different state of 
things if the law were changed ?—My attention has not been directed 
tothat. J have not directed it to the proportions.” 


Considering that the attraction of the luxurious diet of 
an English Workhouse is omnipotent with an Irish stomach, 
the following deliberate statement of Mr. Evans, Relieving 
Officer, Liverpool, 1s somewhat curious— 


“5377. Mr. Maguire.] There are altogether between 25,000 and 
26,000 in four years ; would you make the same statement, with 
reference to those which you have made as to the number passed 
within the six months, namely, that the great majority of them were 
anxious and willing of their own accord to go over to Ireland ?—FOR 
THE LAST THREE YEARS DECIDEDLY. 

5378. Then of 18,000, or thereabouts, within the last three years, 
the majority were decidedly anxious to go over to Ireland P— They 
were, 

5379. And in the ordinary meaning of the word they were volun- 
tary removals ? —Jn the ordinary meaning of the word they wished 
fo go, and asked to go. 

5380. Chairman.| What class of persons were they ?—Men who 
had been in search of employment, and women very often with children, 
but who had been unsuccessful in this country.” 


Mr. Power, Chief Commissioner of Poor Laws in Ireland, 
and who has had a lengthened official connection with the 
administration of the law in Hngland, is, to our mind, a far 
more reliable authority than a panic-stricken board of guardians; 
and Mr. Power’s opinion is entitled to the highest respect— 


“776. Sir J. Young. | Do you suppose that the amount which 
might be required for the relief of the Ivish in ordinary times im 
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Liverpool, would bear any unfair proportion to the amount of benefit 
derived from the labour of these people ?—1 have stated that | think 
they might be relieved, at all events, with as little expense as the 
labouring population in one of our large towns in Ireland, but they are 
not so likely to contain so great a proportion of indigent persons ; and 


’ 


the same accommodation which is necessary in the large towns of Ireland, 
would be not more than would be necessary in Liverpool, and I think it is 
fair that Liverpool should provide that ; it is not just to the North 
Dublin Union that they should be removed there.” 


The alarm of rate-paying Liverpool is admirably portrayed 
in the evidence of the Rev. Mr Campbell, who, in spite of his 
knowledge and ability, cannot avoid falling into small perplexi- 
ties such as the following :— 


©5223. Mr. Bail.] You consider, upon the whole, that it would 
be a great evil in Liverpool, if the power of removal were taken 
away ?—Yes. 

©5224. And you think it just that it should be maintained ?—I 
think it just that it should be maintained, under proper restrictions 
to prevent hardship and inhuman removals. I am anxious that that 
power should be retained as a precautionary measure, in ferrorem, 
if [ may venture to use the expression, preventing anything like abuse ; 
I AM HARDLY ABLE TO SAY HOW THAT ABUSE SHOULD BE PREVENTED ; 
I trust that it does not exist in the parish of Liverpool ; but I think 
that the Legislature should take care that that power, if retained, 
should not be abused.” 


The law of removal existed in 1847 as well as it does now ; 
and if our destitute poor wished to migrate from Ireland to 
ingland this year, there is no reason why they should not do 
now that which it was complained they did then. — But 
that there is no such class going over at present, at least to 
Liverpool, let the authoritative answer given by Mr. Evans 


attest :— 


“©5324. Chairman.] Is there any class of persons coming over, rtf 
become chargeable immediately upon their arrival in Liver pool ?— 
Not at present.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that there is xo class of Irish now 
coming over to Liverpool who become immediately chargeable, 
formidable rows of figures are paraded before the Committee to 
prove that Liverpocl js still inundated with Irish misery ; 
real truth being, that Liverpool is the port through which the 
valuable stream of Irish labour—that labour which we have 
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been told by Englishmen is actually indispensable to their 
manufacturing and agricultural progress—flows into England. 
If we are to take for granted the returns for 1853, of the 
number of Irish brought over in that year, we shall come to 
the conclusion that no less than 71,353 “deck passengers, 
apparently paupers” not only arrived in England, but remained 
in the country. Fortunately, we are in a position to test the 
value of these valuable statistics. The returns presented to 
Parliament, and put in evidence before the Committee, were— 


“Of the Number of Ir1tsa Poor brought over Monthly to the 
Port of Liverpool from the Coast of Jreland in each of the last 
Five Years ; distinguishing, as far as possible, those who remain 
in this Country from those who emigrate across the Seas :” 


We shall confine ourselves to the return for 1853 :-— 




















Deck Deck 
1853: Passengers, Passengers, | se 
| Emigrants, | apparently | | 
| Jobbers, &c. Paupers. 
January = | 5,804 1,908 712 | 
February - | 9,844 3,473 13,317 
March - - | 16,868 3,480 | 20,343 
April - -, 19,523 6,677. | 26,200 | 
|May - =| 21,691 9,229 30,920 
June - -| 17-814 24,492 42,306 
July . . 13,357 | 9,228 22,585 
August- - 17,805 | 7,117 24,922 
September- 14,353 | 2,407 16,760 
October - | 13,079 | 1,451 14,530 
| November - 8,165 | 1,029 | 9,194 | 
December - | 4,001 | 862 | 4,863 | 
Torar- -{ 162,299 | 71,353 233,652 


The only question for us to consider is—what became of 
these 71,353 apparent paupers ?”” We know the destiny of 
the emigrants, and the brief nature of the jobbers’ sojourn. 
Perhaps the following authentic statement may throw some 
hght upon the foregoing :— 
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Statement of the number of Deck Passengers from Dublin to Liver. 
pool, and from Liverpool to Dublin, in each month of the year 
1853, by the Vessels of the City of Dublin Steam Packet Com. 
pany,—<distinguishing the number who paid for their passage, from 
the number who did not. 


— — a en art nce eet thre ene a er = 








| Number of Deck Passengers Number of Deck Passengers from 
from Dublin to Liverpool. Liverpool to Dublin. 
cnuddinehsa ) nanan ' eile ) 
Month. | Who paid |Who did not, Who paid | Who did not 
| for their |payfortheir| Toran. for their |pay for their) Toran 
T8535; | passage. | passage. passage. passage. 
pe nee ol | 
No, 1. No. 2. No. 3. | No.4, 
| January -| 3,840 | 104 9,944 2,091 195 9 ORK; 
| February - | 6,495 | 135 7,230 1,620 206 1,826 
|} March - =| 8,678 829 9,607 1,896 188 2,084 
| April - -/| 10,586 38 10,624 2,344 240) 2 584 
| May | 13,365 268 14,233 3,649 | 226 4,874 
| June - - 21,265 | 497 21,752 4,409 | 245 4,654 
July . 10,074 258 11,432 4,910 | 288 5,198 
August - 11,900 130 12,630 10,433 | 507 10,740 | 
September K.O71 8,871 16.942 | 825 17,267 | 
October - - 7,087 | 263 7,359 8,527 | 331 A858 
November - 3,950 3,950 4,088 367 5,355 
December - 2.331 | 5 2,330 3,276 312 3,588 | 
! 
fora - - 108,232 2,027 114,059 65,085 | 8,230 64,325 
' 














No. 1.—Of the 108,232, in this column, 3,800 paid in Athlone, the 
remainder in Dublin 

No, 2.—The number in this column are Emigrants, and are paid 
for in London by the Governnent Emigration Commissioners, and also 
includes 200 passages paid for by charitable Institutions. 

No. 4.—The large number not paying from Liverpool must 
include paupers under removal. 


Let us bear in mind that the first return embraces the entire 
coast of Ireland, while the latter is exclusively confined to the 
sailings from and back to a singe Irish port; and we find that 
65,085 persons, deck passengers, came back to Dublin by the 
vessels of the City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, and paid 
Jor their own passages. Deduct from this number any fair pro- 
portion for “jobbers,” and what is the result ? Necessarily, this 
—that the vast majority of the 71,353 who entered the port 
of Liverpool from add the ports of Ireland, returned by a single 
Irish port—and that a considerable number besides must have 
returned by other Irish ports, such as Belfast, Derry, Dublin, 
Waterford, and Cork. 

‘The note appended by the Mayor of Liverpool 1s not without 
its significance, as it would seem by it that the object of the 
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oy: : : to 66 1 
“ apparent paupers’”’ in coming to Liverpool is “ ¢o seek employ- 


ment” — 

«“ Tuts Return has been compiled from the information recorded 
in our Police-office, but its precise accuracy cannot be vouched for, 
and I am informed by our head constable, that there is little doubt 
that many of the persons who come to wna intending to emi- 
grate, abandon that intention un procuring employment, and that others 
whose object is to seek employment determine to emigrate on failing to 


meet with work, 
The Return, as now made, however, contains the best informa. 


tion on the subject which I am enabled to afford. 
27 April, 1854. (signed) John B. Lloyd, Mayor of Liverpool.” 


Were we not compelled to deal with some remaining points 
of great importance, we might show that no one of the ports of 
England is so much benefited by its connection with Ireland 
as Liverpool—through the hands of whose shipping agents, 
brokers, and traders generally, more than a million of money 
has passed almost every year since that calamitous period whose 
bare remembrance excites the nervous apprehension of its Se- 
lect Vestry, and the horror of its zealous officials. But we must 
proceed with our task, 

Even where the statistics of Irish poverty in the towns of 
Nngland and Scotland are Jona fide, they by no means prove 
any thing like what they are intended to prove. No one who 
has read the evidence bearing upon the character and descrip- 
tion of Lrish labour, which we have quoted, can be surprised 
when he hears that there must be much poverty and great misery 
amongstthose whofurnishit. If the human being were moulded 
of the same materials as a steam-engine, and if employment 
were as fixed and certain as the days of the week, then indeed 
we might less often hear of terrible accidents and melancholy 
decay—then might we have less frequently to syinpathise with and 
assist the involuntary idle; but the bones of the very strongest 
man are fragile and liable to breakage, and his physical powers 
caunot for ever bear up against hard work and the varied in- 
fluences to which he is exposed; and too many, besides those 
whose only capital is their labour, have bitter experience of the 
luctuations of trade, and the vicissitudes to which all branches 
of national industry are subject. Thus there is nothing what- 
ever to be wondered at in the fact, that the poorest and most 
laborious class in the community are most likely to impose the 
greatest burden on the parish, This point is thus fairly put to 
Mr, Adamson :-— 
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4401. Mr. Ball.) Do not the Scotch in Glasgow include persons 
of all classes, from the very richest to the very poorest ?—Of course 
they do. 

4402, Whereas the Irish are, with comparatively few exceptions, 
exclusively of the poorest class ?—The great bulk of them. 

4403. Therefore, supposing them upon equal terms in other res. 
pects, is it not to be expected that the proportion of pauperism should 
be greater amongst the Irish than amengst the Scotch ?— Undoubtedly ; 
that is the very thing which Ll was pointing out, that the burden 
which it throws upon Glasgow in respect of the Scotch poor we can 
remedy, but if we could not remove the Irish we should have to bear it.” 

Before we consider the value of the improvements suggested 
in the law of removal by those gentlemen who insist on retain- 
ing it, and endeavour to satisfy our readers of their inutility or 
their danger, we must deal with an accusation which has been 
rather freely made by English witnesses—namely, that parties 
in Lreland, including Mayors, Magistrates, and Guardians, have 
entered into a common conspiracy throughout Ireland to ship 
their poor to England, “ removed” poor as well as others. 
Mr. Cleaver, Clerk of the West Derby Guardians, 1s so con- 
vinced of the existence of this wide-spread conspiracy, and so 
impressed with the enormity of its object, that his on/y sug- 
gestion for the improvement of the law is to this eflect :— 

“1 can see no objection at all to the present law of removal, nor 
ean I offer any suggestion for ts improvement, except that we might 
have some penalties imposed on parties who afford facilities for the re- 
turn of Irish paupers ; if that could be brought about I think it would 
be a very deswrable thing.” 

The only approach to an organized re-transmission Was 1 
Belfast ; and the ideas entertained of its magnitude may be 
understood from the evidence of Mr. Smythe :— 

3491. Mr. Maguire.] You talked of a charitable association at 
Belfast, and there has been a good deal said from time to time In 
this Committee about it; have you read the evidence of Dr. 
M‘Gee in reference to that subject ?—No. , 

3492. I suppose there was ‘some alarm in your mind at hearing 


of this charitable association in Belfast ?—No, there was no us 
oar 


arties 


in my mind; the matter was brought under our notice at the I 
of Supervision, by the complaints that were made of these p 
having been sent back, “able 
3493. I presume you were under the idea that this charitable 
association bad the administration of considerable funds P—Yes. | 
3404. Would you be very much surprised to hear that the ho 
funds at the disposal of that body, for the removal, or se 2 
the transmission, of paupers, either in Ireland, or from pons 
any other place, were, for seven years, no more than £206: 
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should be very much surprised to hear it; I think they must manage 
their funds extremely well. 

3495. And would you be surprised to hear that a portion of those 
funds still remain in their hands ?—I should ; the amount of the sum 
does not in any way affect the result which was produced, which 
was the transmission back to Glasgow. 

3496. By the funds, or through the operations of that society ?— 
It was so stated expressly in Mr. Senior's evidence ; it was positively 
stated by Mr. Senior in a transcript from his evidence, which was 
forwarded to me by Mr. Stanley, that this association had been 
instrumental in sending 15,000 people from Belfast to their own 
localities, and that 295 persons had been reshipped from Belfast to 
Glasgow. 

3497. But beyond those 295, have you any proof that any more 
were sent by that society ?—No. 

3498. Hearing of these gigantic operations, you are rather amazed 
to understand that the entire funds at their disposal for an 
object of that kind, spreading over a period of seven or eight years, 
were £260 ?—JI am very much amazed.” 


Dr. M‘Gee had previously given a history of the as- 
sociation, its objects and operations; but the following ex- 
tract from his examination is sufficient for the purpose of ex- 


planation :— 

“2007. Mr. Maguire.] Can you give the Committee an idea what 
the amount of the surp/us was at any time?—Yes. I will reada re- 
port, dated 6th January 1849. 

2908, SirG. Grey.] Was that when the surplus was ascertained ; 
had the immediate objects for which that fund had been raised been 
then accomplished, and was it then ascertained that a certain surplus 
remained, to be disposed of at the discretion of the administrators of 
the fund ?—As I stated before, the money was raised for a 
general relief fund for the poor of Ireland generally ; a fund 
distinct from that for our own poor. We had no Government re- 
lief committee ; 7,085. 4s. 4d. was the gross sum subscribed as a 
general relief fund for Ireland exclusive of our soup kitchen. 

2909. Mr. J Ball.) Subscribed in Belfast ?—In Belfast; and 
some gentlemen not residing in Belfast subscribed; but IT mean 
Belfast and the vicinity. 

2910. Sir R. Ferguson.] What was the dalance of that in 
January 1849 ?__There follows a table showing the amount of the 
various grants, amounting to 6,779/. 12s., and a balance still re- 
mained of 2607. 6s. in 1849. 

2914. Sir G. Grey.] Dealing with the balance only, are you 
aware whether any portion of that still remains ?——There is still some 
balance remaining. 

2015. Are you aware whether any fresh payments have been made 
towards that fund, in order to keep it alive for the purposes to aon 
you have adverted ?—Certainly not ; not a penny. | 

2916. No fresh subscriptions have been received in 
Surplus which existed in 1849 ?—No fresh subscriptions. 


addition to the 
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2917. Sir R. Ferguson] Then that 260/. has lasted them the five 
years ?—I am not a member of the committee ; I give this froma 
public report made at a meeting. 

2918. Chairman.) {s that the only fund,so far as you know, from 
which payment has been made for these purposes of sending back 
paupers to England or Scotland ?— Yes.” : 


Mr. Crawford, Poor Law Inspector, is asked :— 


*€ 2030. Chairman.] You have spoken of their getting back from 
Dublin ; so far as you know, is there any association, or any com. 
bination in Dublin for the purpose of sending these people back ?— 
I do not know of any combination; such a thing has never cume to 
my knowledge ; there have been one or two cases in which I have 
seen, I think, the guardians subscribing among themselves in order to 
give some money to enable a party to return. 

2031. To send him back immediately ?—I think some subscription 
has been made up in some cases of peculiar hardship; 1 have seen the 
guardians putting their hands into their pockets, and making some 
small collection for a party, but that has been very rare. 

2032. For sending him off immediately back again ?—Yes ; they 
did not admit the party into the workhouse, but just gave some 
money into his hand. 

2033. And they did that upon his statement, not upon any com- 
munication with England ?—Yes. 

2034. Mr. G. A. Hamilton.| From the circumstances, do you con- 
ceive it at all probable that the object of making this subscription 
was to save the union the cost of maintaining this person, or merely 
from humanity, under these circumstances of the case ?—I think it 
was humanity which was the motive.” 


Constable Duross is examined as to the motive from which 
members of the Cork Board have subscribed.— 


“1363. Mr. Maguire.] Is not the sympathy of the magistrates very 
frequently actively excited by the statements of these poor 2—It is; 
so much so, that they contribute out of their own private funds to send 
some of those people back ; since I have been in office they have sent 
several back. 

1364. Are there any public funds by which these people are sent 
back ?— None whatever. Eo : 

1365. Is there any organised system of re-transmission ?—No. 

1366. Chairman.) You know of none ?—Not that I know of. 

1367. Mr. Muaguire.] If such existed in Cork, should you not 
know of it ?—I think that it could not be there without my knowledge. 
. . * + * * a ? 

1372. Of your own knowledge do the magistrates ever send hack 
any of those people without being impressed with the idea sate 
they were sent back, they could support themselves in England ?— 
No, they would not send them back. ; ue 

1373. Would they not consider it an act of cruelty, in fact, to sé sa 
them back ?— They would ; they have often spoken ot the suffering 
which they undergo on the passage. 
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1374. These people are so anxious to get back that they are quite 
willing to undergo the sufferings again ?—They are.” 

Mr. Jameson, a member of the Cork Board, is quite compe- 
tent to speak for his brother guardians, and his testimony is 


conclusive :— 

“)214. Mr. Maguire.} Is it only in extreme cases that the 
guardians put their hands into their pockets, to provide for the 
re-transmission of those parties ?—I have said that it has taken place 
in five or six cases. 

1215. Do the guardians subscribe more from a feeling of sympathy 
excited by the facts of the cases as stated by the paupers, than from 
a desire to relieve the union of the burthen of their support ?— 
Decidedly from a feeling of sympathy. 

1216. And adesire to forward the helpless members of families 
to those who would be most able to protect them ?— Decidedly, and 
no other feeling whatsoever.” 

If corroboration were necessary, it is had in the testimony 
of the Governor of the Liverpool Workhouse, who had 
been previously Master of the Cork Workhouse :-— 

“ 5628. Mr. Maguire.] With reference to the Cork Board of 
Guardians, whenever any of its members combined in a private 
subscription for the puree of sending over a person, are you notin 
a position to say that their motives were apparent from their 
language ?— Yes, 

5629. In all cases whenever there has been a collection made, 
were not the circumstances closely investigated by the gentlemen who 
did subscribe ?—Yes, I think so. 

5630. Are you notin a position to say, as far as your experience 
goes, that it was from motives of humanity, and not from the mere 
desire to get rid of the pauper, that those gentlemen did subscribe to 
send him to any other country ?—ZJ do not say it was froma a 
motive; I myself think it was from motives of humanity that they did it ; 
I have myself subscribed, and I know that my own motives were those 
of humanity.” 


Mr. Cleaver, of the West Derby Union, might deem a 
transgression of this kind worthy the notice of the Attorney 
General; but we may hope that the same Recording Angel 
who blotted out the venial error of mine Uncle Toby, may 
display a similar leniency to a kindred iniquity. So long 
as the poor are liable to be torn from the country in which 
they have formed new ties, and so long as such hardships are 
inflicted upon them as those which the law now permits, 80 
long will there be found men fallible enough to sin against 
parish propriety. 

Now as to the improvements suggested, supposing the 
Power of removing the Jrish to be retained, Sir John 
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M‘Neill, as Chairman of the Board of Supervision, would thes 
amend the law :— 


“In the first place, we should have made it imperative in removing 
a pauper by warrant, that he should be accompanied by a responsible 
removing officer ; by a man responsible for his proper treatment, who 
should deliver him at the union workhouse of the locality to which he 
belonged. I should have objected to remove him to what he stated 
was his native place. J should have required his removal to the work. 
house of the union in which that place was situated ; and I should have 
asked for authority to demand of the officers of that workhouse an 
acknowledgment of the pauper’s having been received. 1 should 
desire that it should be required of the persons receiving the 
pauper to have him examined by the medical officer on his 
arrival, and that he should state whether or not it appeared to him 
that there were indications of the pauper’s having suffered in his 
health from removal, having been improperly removed as regarded 
his health. I would desire also power require of our inspectorss 
hefore removing a pauper, to give to a union in England or in 
Ireland the same notice that is given toa parish in Scotland. | 
would require them to state in the notice the day on which they 
intended to remove the pauper, giving a reasonable interval for 
objection ; that is to say, for the interposition of the parties to 
whom the pauper was to be removed, to suspend the removal by an 
action at law, if they thought proper to apply for an interdict 
against the removal. I would then require the inspector to state 
the time of removal and the expected or anticipated time of arrival, 
and I would make it imperative upon the officers of the union work- 
house where the pauper was delivered, to be prepared to receive him 
at that time, and to subject him immediately to medical examination, 
and to let the removing officer return with his certificate of the 
pauper’s having been delivered in good condition; that is to say, 
delivered in such a condition that there was no indication of his 
having suffered from having been improperly removed.” 


Admitting the humanity of some of these proposed reforms, 
the main and leading sugvestion is—that the Irish pauper 
should be removed, on the strength of his own or some other 
person’s evidence, to the union of his alleged birth-place, 
whose officers should give a receipt for his body, and whose 
ruardians should have the valuable privilege of fighting a 
splendid legal battle, at long range, either with the Scotch 
parish removing him, or the magistrates by whose decision 
he is removed. ‘The scheme has something plausible 1n it, 
for Mr. Lindsay, of the North Dublin Board, suggests @ 
like improvement, as an alternative—that is, in case the law - 
sternly retained; but he is too intelligent not to perceive 
the danger which would necessarily result from its being 


carried into execution. He is asked :— 
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«1660, Chairman.) Are there any alterations in the present law 
which you are prepared yourself to suggest to the Committee, as 
expedient for then to recommend ?—It appears to me that, if the 
present law is to be continued, it would be but justice to the rate- 
payers of Dublin, and particularly the ports where people are sent 
to, that some person should be sent over in charge, and that that 
person in charge should deliver those people ¢o the union to which they 


. 


belong ; but I do not mean to conceal from the Committee that I 
think such a course would not only be attended with an enormous ex- 
pense to English ratepayers, but also, I think, it would be defeated 
very frequently indeed, because in Ireland, where people are sent 
over to various parts, in particular districts, the same name prevails 
very much, and they might take a party over to a particular place 
and nobody might know anything at all about him. The registry of 
births I believe is rather deficient in many parts of Ireland, and I 
think there would be very great difficulty in getting any proof of a 
person's birth, provided he had been out of the place for a long time, 
and it appears to me that there would be very great difficuities in 
roving the place to which a party ought to be sent; it would involve, 
{ think, more expense than the thing would be worth while, and there- 
fore it is that I think it would be far better to do away with the 
system allogether, and to relieve a poor destitute person wherever he 
is found destitute. 

1661. Would you have no removals at all then from England ?— 


4g 
one, 


1664. Would it be any improvement on the existing law that 
parties removed from England or Wales should be sent over with 
the depositions which were taken before the magistrates, and be 
sent to the nearest port as at present, and that then the authorities 
of that port should inquire into the circumstances of the cases, and 
be permitted to send the paupers on to the parish or union to which 
they belonged, and charge the expenses of such removal on the 
parish or union to which the parties might belong ?—I think that 
that would certainly be a very much more equitable mode than 
exists at present, but Tam very much afraid that still the authorities 
of those Irish ports would find a great difficulty in proving that a party 
had a right to rehef in any union in Ireland; that is to say, in those 
cases, of which there are many, where people have passed a great 
part of their lives in England, and where their friends have all dis- 
persed and have emigrated, or something or another, and that it 
would be very difficult to fix such a person's chargeability upon any 
one unton ; but of course in inany cases, it could be done, no doubt.’ 


. e e ” * +s * 


ry’ on ° . : . . 
rhe proposition is put to Mr. Power, Chief Commissioner, 
Whose answer is most important :— 


“701. Mr. C. Bruce.] Do not you think that the injustice to 
the port might be remedied with great justice if the pauper were 
‘ent on to the parish of birth, which is really chargeable, as we are 
'n Scotland, to give relief to a destitute pauper ?— Yes. 
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702. Would not that be very easily applied to Ireland ?—It might 
be very easily applied to Ireland ; but you would then have a law of 
settlement and removal. It would practically be a law of settlement 
by birth, and the port authorities would remove. There must be the 
means of redress Uf itis wrong ; there must be the power of appeal 
and we should have a system of removal and settlement with ‘litigation 
established, which I should be very sorry to seein Ireland; and it 
would interfere very much with our general rule, which we are very 
anxious to support and to keep strict, namely, that a person is relicv- 
able and chargeable wherever he becomes destitute. That is the sort 
of objection which occurs to me against that remedy.” 


That the difficulty is not to be obviated by copies of depo- 
sitions and notices, even Mr. Dore, Assistant Overseer, St. 
James’s, Westminster, seems to be of opinion ;— 

** 7453. Chairman.| There is one pose in which, at present, 
you are aware that the practice in dealing with an English pauper 
’ . : : ; : - 
is different from that in dealing with an Irish or Scotch pauper, 
as to giving notice to the parties to whom he is going, that he is 
about to be removed ?— Yes. 

7454. What do you say about that; would it be practicable ?— 
I think not ; the distance is so great, that the difficulty would be very 
great lo search out the settlement in Ireland.” 


Mr. Dore gives a more detailed reply to the following 
question :— 

7481. «Sir R. Ferguson.} Would there beany difficulty in 
sending a copy of the depositions previously to the union to which 
these persons say that they belong in Ireland, so as to give them 
notice that such a family claims to belong to them?—The only 
difficulty I see is the expense and litigation to which it might lead. 
We are obliged to take the statements of these persons, without any 
inquiry as to where they were born; it is not possible to be within our 
knowledg ewhere they were born ; we are obliged to take their state- 
ments without making any inquiry. That is not the case with an 
English pauper ; we can get his statement corroborated by other 


evidence.” 


That the Scotch member who asks the following questions 
of Mr. Tubbs, the Marylebone officer, sees no difficulty what- 
ever in compelling the Guardians of Belfast, Dublin, or Cork, 
to make out the birth-place of a Monaghan, W exford, or 
Kerry pauper, is perfectly clear; not so however Mr. Tubbs, 
who declines giving any decided opinion upon the point, and 
wisely intimates the possibility of there being a different idea 
as to its justice at both sides of the Channel :— 


‘©7225. Mr. Archibald Hastie.] Do not you think that 
law passed, the moment an Irishman was sent to any place 


if such a 
in Ireland, 
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he should be maintained by the post to which he was sent till they 
found out they parish to which he belonged ?—I am not in a position 
to state. 

7226. He being amongst his own countrymen, they knowing the 
habits of the people, and being better acquainted with the process 
by which the parish could be correctly ascertained, do not you 
think that by placing the onus of finding the parish upon the first and 
nearest port in Ireland, it would be the dest mode of providing for 
the transmission of the pauper ?—TZhe English union might consider 
so, but I think the Irishman would differ very widely. 

7227. Do not you think ¢hat that is the most just way?—I am not 


in a position to say.” 


The grand basis of the Irish Poor Law consists of two prin- 
ciples—that destitution gives an indefeasible right to relief ; 
and that wherever the destitution occurs, there it should be 
relieved. ‘There is no law of settlement in Ireland, and yet 
the Irish law has been submitted to the severest tests, 
and has stood the trial successfully. Mr. Power is a high 
authority upon this point :— 


“780. Mr. Ball.] It has been found possible to work the poor 
law ata time when the relief given Was very considerable indeed, 
without any provisions for removing the poor ?— Yes; tt has worked, 
on the whole, I think, well, with very little impediment or objection on 
that score. 

781. And you would regard any system of removal of the poor in 

Ireland as likely to injure the operation of a law which has worked 
well upon the whole ?—Yes ; I think it would impede the due adminis- 
tration of the relief of the poor. 
813. Mr. Maguire.] Do you not believe that the necessary opera- 
tion of such a law would give rise to a good deal of jealousy and 
litigation, which would interfere with the beneficial operation of 
the law ?—I think it would be a great evil to introduce a settlement in 
Ireland.” 


The Earl of Donoughmore thus speaks of the Irish 
system :— 


“The Irish Poor-law system is, in my opinion, an admirable 
system. It works with great ease, now that it is merely called upon to 
meet the ordinary pauperism of the country, and Bas not imposed 
upon it a task, which it was never calculated to fulfil, namely, the 
meeting a famine and a pestilence. The rates inthe union with 
which I am connected, and I believe I can say the same with respect 
‘0 a very large number of the unions in the south of Ireland, are 
§radually decreasing ; and certainly I feel that in my district the 
poor-law taxation is becoming so moderate as to make me think 
that if a system similar to ours was adopted in England, the 
*xpenditure for poor relief would diminish in an equal proportion.” 
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Mr. Lindsay bears testimony to the good feeling existing 
between the Irish nnions, and gives his own opinion as to the 
propriety of introducing a law of settlement into Ireland -— 


“1737. Mr. Maguire.) 1 was particularly struck with an answer 
which you gave to this effect, that there was no occasion to com. 
municate between one Irish Board and another for the purpose 
either of ais cuslaes or redress,—is that the fact at the present 
moment ?— understood the question put to me to be about any 
poor people that might belong to another union, or something of 
that sort. ’ 

1738. Generally speaking, in fact, there is a most | friendly feeling 
belween the different unions tn Ireland at the present moment ?—Very 
much so indeed. 

739. There is no Jdifigation between them ?— Not the slightest that 
I know of. 

1740. If a Law of Settlement were established in the country, 
would not it give rise to litigation in Ireland, as it has given rise to 
litigation in England ?—I think so. 

1741. And you would be very sorry to see that good feeling 
which at present exists done away, as it would be ?——Very sorry 
indeed.” 

Were it necessary, we might multiply testimony in proof 
of the evils which questions of disputed settlement entail 
upon parishes in England and Scotland—how there are whole 
libraries consisting of decisions, made and unmade, established 

m 3 . . . ? 
and reversed, and how the worst possible feeling is engendered 
by these contemptible but costly squabbles; but we shall 
content ourselves with a mere glimpse, which we venture to 
anticipate will be quite sufficient for those who love peace and 
economy, and who have no peculiar taste for that profitless 
diversion, throwing away good money after bad. 

One witness will suffice for Scotland, Mr. Gordon :— 

«3699. Sir J. Young.] Supposing the law gives the power to re- 
cover, can it be set in motion without costs, or liability to costs, on 
the part of the party complaining ?—Certainly not ; they must make 
up their minds to engage in the litigation. Questions of settlement 
as between parish and parish in Scotland are a very fertile source ¥ 
litigation ; in fact, the consideration arising from that has been one 
circumstance, which has almost forced, I may say, upon several per- 
sons who have watched the operation of the law, the question, how 
far it may not be expedient to repeal thelaw of settlement, with the 
view of getting rid of all those questions. 2 ‘ 
* . * * & 

4641. Mr. Maguire.) You say that the question of gery 
very easily decided ; would you be astonished to hear that ‘ an 
were 1,100 or 1,200 cases of disputed settlement ‘ast year 
Scotland ?—TJ should nut be surprised at all.” 
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Mr. Power is asked : 


«792, Mr. Bull.] With reference to any possible amendment in 
1 of appeals, would the common expense on appealsbe very 


the systell 

os 2—<As regards the ap eals between England and Ireland, the 
proposition put to me of giving notice before the removal would 
materially diminish the risk of that. 


783. But an Irish Board of Guardians could not protect them- 
selves against a possible illegal removal, without either employing a 
person in England, or sending a person from Ireland to England, to 
make inquiries and to examine into the case ?—No, they could not. 

784. Would not that cause a very considerable expense ?—It would 


cause expense.” 


Now the “notice before removal” is required by law to be 
given, and is given, by the parish removing to the parish re- 
moved to; and yet the cost of a parish appeal has reached 
the enormous sum here stated by Mr. Lumley, Secretary to the 


Poor Law Board :— 


«288. Mr. Maguire.] Did you ever hear of a litigation between 
two parishes with reference to the removal of one pauper costing 
100/.?—Certainly. Ihave had occasion to have bills relative to 
parish appeals under my notice, in which the costs have been far 
more than 100/, 

289, What were they ?—At this moment, as far as my recollection 


serves me, | can remember a case in which the costs were 3502,” 


The Irish must be a far more litigious race than they have 
been represented to be, if they ambition the glory of defending a 
mess of porridge at so splendid acost as 3504. 

It was admitted by some of the English witnesses that 
considerable hardship must be inflicted on the poor by their 
being sent across the Channel in the winter months; but when 
one of those candid witnesses (Mr. I. Evans) was asked, 
whether the adoption of a rule of not sending them over in 
the winter season would not be an effectual cure of the evil ? 
his answer was —“ Yes, that would be an effectual cure for 
winter, dué we could not submit to that at all.” 

Believing, as we do, that neither an English nor a Scotch 
parish would voluntarily submit to suffer the slightest 
convenience out of sympathy or compassion for the Irsh- 
born poor, still we are satisfied that, in adhering to the law of 
removal, they entail on themselves an evil of great magnitude, 
uamely, the propagation and dissemination of malignant dis- 
ease, 

“6440. Mr. Maguire.] Dr. Alison has stated, that the threat of 
65 
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removal operates injuriously, inasmuch as people who are sick are 
afraid to apply for relief, and that fever is generated in those poor 
localities ; That applies to Scotland ; but might not the same apply 
to any large town in England?—Yes ; and 1 mention that. in refer. 
ence to what was stated by one of the witnesses, that they have had 
fever in Manchester ever since 1847, when the power of removal was 
extensively applied, and a great many people, rather than be removed, 
remained in wretchedness, and disease was generated, which would not 
otherwise have heen the case.” 


Having thus stated, with as much fulness as our space would 
fairly admit of, the nature of the law, the mode in which it js 
admunistered, the hardships which are necessarily consequent 
upon its operations, the serious evils which it inflicts on the 
individual and the community, the inestimable value of 
that labour which it tends to fetter and restrict, and the im-. 
practicable and dangerous character of the amendments sug- 
gested with a view to its improvement—we now come to 
inquire whether or notit may be safely repealed. 

Mr. Pashley, a witness as impartial as intelligent, thus empha- 
tically declares his belief in the perfect safety as well as 
justice of doing away with the power of removing Z//sh poor :— 


©6303. Chairman.| With respect to the 8th and 9th Victoria, the 
present law, I asked you before whether you had formed an opinion as 
to how far it was practicable and desirable to do away with the power 
of removal ?—TJ thik it might be done away with, with perfect safety, 
and | think if there had been no legislation on the subject, and it 
had now been proposed to remove the Irish, in the present condition 
of the two countries, the proposition would have been scouled through. 
out the whole country by every person whose opinion was worth listening 
fo. I know itis very different when you have the thing existing, and 
a parish officer has been asked to deal with the Irish ina certain way ; 
le dooks upon doing away with removal as a thing which would shake 
the foundation of the system I think, myself, that it may be abolished 
with perfect safely, and that the alterations in the law which would 
be needed on its abolition are obvious and simple ; but some would 
be needed, rio doubt. ’ 

63094. Your original view, I think, was not quite consistent with 
this, as expressed in your work on Pauperism and Poor Laws?—I 
was there dealing with the removal of the English poor. I had not 
attended specially to the question of the Irish poor, and therefore | 
did not mean to say a word about it. I however, thought it neces- 
sary just to saya word in passing, and I said in an obiter, ‘ The 
removal of the Irish may be retained.’ Now, although I proposed 
to abolish entirely the law of settlement and the removal of the 
linglish poor, and was of opinion that it would be a great matter of 
convenience in certain cases, I knew that there was generally S _ 
dency to oppose it; that the great benefit of it would be felt in 
agricultural districts in the first instance; and therefore from a W" 
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not to deal with the two questions, and thinking that the Irish re- 
movals might be retained at all events, I made the observation that 
they might be retained. My attention was very earnestly called to 
the matter by Lord Monteagle ina letter of great length upon the sub- 
ject, and by one or two other persons,and I at once, upon certain facts 
being drawn to my attention, thought that J was clearly wrong, and 
immediately said so. Dr. Allison’s pamphlet, on drawing my atten- 
tion to the subject, established this conclusion in my own mind, that 
every argument, or nearly so, which applies to the question of removing 
the English poor, applies also to the question of removing the Irish. it 
is reasouing about what a good many people think is now established 
by the different inquiries which have been made upon the subject, 
that you oughtnot to do away with the removal of the Mnglish poor 
without showing, at the same time, that you ought not to remove 
the Irish. I may mention the ground which is taken by Adam Smith, 
and which is generally referred to in discussing this question of 
removing the poor,that it is contrary to natural justice to remove aman 
from a place where he is desirous of exercising his industry and comes 
to exercise it, and where he may have exercised it for half his lite ; 
and I do nol see how it is possible, on the ground of justice, to distinguish 
between the one case and the other. At all events it would be at least 
as just, 1f you carried out that principle, to put a Welshman under the 
same law asan Irishman, and to draw a line round Wales, and say that 
you would remove every Welshman to Wales, although you abolished the 
law, as to the removal of the English poor.” 


Mr. Pasliley justly considers that there are causes in operation 
m Ireland which must necessarily tend to absorb a greater 
amount of labour, and compel those who require that labour to 
remunerate it more liberally than they have done hitherto :— 


“6343. Mr. Maguire.) You are of opinion that the rate of wages 
will steadily improve in Ireland ; does the operation of the encumber- 
ed Estates Act enter into your calculation ?—Most undoubtedly, 
anything which tends to the better administration of property, 
must tend to the diminution of pauperism. You have in Ireland such 
a total want of property, and such an immense number of people, 
that you have an exaggeration of the evils which exist in very many 
other countries, 

6438. Are you of opinion that the change of property to the 
amount of £13,000,000 from the hands of encumbered proprictors 
to those of unencumbered persons, must have a great effect upon 
employment ?—Certainly ; I not only think so, but I think that ut is an 
opinion in which every person who has considered seriously the main 
principles on which the welfare of society depends, and of political 
economy, must fully concur there can be no doubt about it. 

6439, Considering how long the farmers of Ireland have adhered 
to their practice of giving their labourers such very miserable wages 


a 


a8 Od. a day, are you of opinion, that the increase of those wages to 6s. 
! "ss , . ’ scat sy” 
A week, asstated in the last report of the Poor Law Commissioners, 


‘adicates such a change as would give rise to very great hope for 
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the future ?—T think so ; and that arisesin part from what you have 
just mentioned, and in part from a diminution in the amount of the 
labour population. There is asmaller number of hands to find work, 
for ; and the consequence is that there is a greater difficulty in getting 
a labourer, and he must be paid.” ' : 


This increase in the rate of Irish wages is regarded by 
Englishmen with very just disdain, though they unwisely 
overlook its importance as an indication of a better state of 
things for the future. It is in somewhat of this spirit that 
the Karl of Donoughmore is asked :— 


“2300, Sir G. Grey.] While that comparatively low rate of wages 

remains in a large district of Ireland, do you think that there will be 

’ still a desire on the part of the able-bodied poor to come toEngland for 

employment ?—J think not; I think that the whole aspirations of the 

people are turned towards America, and that they come to England 
as a temporary expedient, but as atemporary expedient only.” 


If the able-bodied poor of Ireland are not likely to go 
in any great numbers to England for employment, it is less likely 
that any number of Irish poor will go there for workhouse 
relief; and yet this is the deep-rooted apprehension which 
possesses the minds of nearly all the parish authorities of Eng. 
land and Scotland. With respect to the reasonableness of this 
apprehension, his Lordship is asked :— 


©2327. Mr. Maguire.] Do you think, from your knowledge of the 
country, that it is probable that any large number of persons will go 
from Ireland to England for the purpose of begging ?—Certainly 
not; the object with which they go is uniformly, so far as my 
experience goes, that of obtaining employment ; and it is perfeetly 
natural that, when the wages of an able-bodied man are so much 
higher in England than they are in the part of Ireland in which I 
live, they should go for employment. As to going for begging, I 
utterly disbelieve it. Persons may have gone for begging in the 
time of the fgmine, when the whole country was disorganised ; but 
I have never heard of an instance of a person going to England for 
the purpose of begging.” 


Mr. Power, Chief Commissioner :— 


“677. Mr. Maguire.] Taking all those circumstances into con- 
sideration, putting yourself in the position of an Englishman, do you 
think there is really any danger of a further influx of Irish paupers 
into this country ?—I should not fear any inconvenience from it at all 
if I was a ratepayer at Liverpool.” 


Mr. Crawford, Poor Law lispector :— 


“9089. From vour knowledge of the state of the country, 


should 
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‘ou dread any influx of Irsh paupers into this country in future ?— 
No, I should not decidedly ; certainly not from the part of lreland 
with which I am connected.” 


Mr. Barrington, Vice-Chairman of the Limerick Union :— 


«9561. Mr. Maguire.) Will you put yourself in the PMition of an 
English ratepayer, and give a@ conscientious answer to the Committee ; 
if the law of removal were done away with, would you have any fear, 
from your knowledge of the country, that there would be a large 
number of Irish poor going over to England ?—No fear whatever ; I 
am quite satisfied there would not be; if they were able to leave the 
country at all, it is not to England that they would go.” 


Mr. Power thinks that a stricter enforcement of the laws 
against vagrancy, and the application of the workhouse test, 
would be a sufficient protection. With reference to the 
former, he says :— 


“617, Chairman.) In case of the repeal of the law of removal, you 
have stated that you consider that stringent provisions should be 
made against paupers coming over from Ireland to England ?— 
Against destitute persons coming to England for the purpose of 
obtaining relief there. 

618. How would you suggest the means of establishing a test to 
distinguish parties coming over for relief, and parties coming over 
for work ?—It must be for the convicting magistrate to judge, under 
the circumstances, in whatever form the offence was defined ; I 
cannot think of any better words than saying, that they come over 
with the intention of obtaining relief, and it would be then for the 
convicting magistrate to say whether they had come for the purpose 
of seeking relief.” 


As to the sufficiency of the workhouse test, Lord 


Donoughmore is asked :— 

“2278. Mr. G. A. Hamilton.) Does your Lordship think that if 
the workhouse test was rigidly applied in England, it would have 
the effect of preventing Irish paupers from coming to England for 
the purpose of obtaining relief ?—Certainly I do.” 


Mr. Pashley has no doubt whatever as to its efficacy. 
His answer is also most valuable in reference to the feclings 
and habits of the Lrish. 


“6406. Chairman.] Are you aware whether the stricter system which 
they have in the Irish workhouses, and the absence of out-door relief, 
operate generally in the minds of the Irish poor, making them dread 
removal to Ireland 2—No, I do not think itis that. | would remind the 
Committee of the inquries of Mr. George Nicholls, who was a Poor- 
law Commissioner, and who made the three reports on which the 
frst Irish Poor-Law was founded. Mr. Nicholls was at great pains, 
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before that system was adopted, to ascertain what the effect of 
workhouse was upon an Irishman, and his inguiries were all inEy gland, 
j have found, when I have ¢ ross-ques stioned paroc his al dhnies * 


a 


Mon 
it (1 Say cross-questit ned, because one does not always vet the full 


information on the first question), that the Irish dread the worl house 
more than @e Enghsh; when I have asked my informant as ¢ 
giving up the power of removal, § Supposing you adminis. 


tered your workhouse test in eve ry case where you suspected thata 
man could do Som thing for him elf and would not, he h, ing fii il 
lazy fellow, who did not deserve relief, what do you think would 
be the effect ?’ he has said, * Jf you could bring him into the work. 
house, it would be much the same thing as ending him to Arelonts | 
have no doubt that the diff rence to the Trish would be same } 
Mr. Nicholls in 1834 and i8: a) thought an Irishman just as reluctant 
fo enter an English workhouse asan nel h Ppatper ;s it Is not merely the 
dietary, because that probably is a good deal better than he wou ld vet 
out of it, but there is a precise order and discipline which is kept up, 
which is extremely irksome to people who have not been accustomed 
tv anything of the kind. LU have no doubt myself, that the workhouse 
test where you have a workhouse would be amply sufficient.’ 


The fact is, there is no adequate Workhouse accommoda- 
tion in any of the large towns of England, suitable to the 
necessities of those who have a just if not a legal claim upon 
their assistance ; andin Scotland, such ace trtens Serene is ab- 
solutely insuflicient, as witness the replies given by the Chair 
man of the Board of Supervision .— 

«3052. Chairman.) In what number of parishes in Scotland have 
you workhouses, in point of fact ? -We have, in point of fact, in 
Scotland, 26 workhouses in operation. 


i 
Ray hie Out of how mi: ny parishes ?—Thes se workhouses are some 
oe sll 
th em workhouses of combinations of parishes; the number 0! 
“ wishes that have poorhouses, either singly or in com hination, 1s 


62, and when the poort ouses now In progress are comp! eted, the 
number wall be 8s, 
3054. What is your total number of parishes in Scotland ?— 
OF f ht hundred and ely rhty-two. 
3055. Then there are about 800 that have none ?— There are just 
abhout one in ten that have them.” 


’ 


Contrast this with the provision made for the relief of the 
poor in Ireland, as stated by the Chief Commissioner, Mr. 
Power — 

841. Mr. Aaguire.) How many unions are the re est: iblished i 
Ireland at the pre sent moment »— One hundred and sixty-three. " 

842. How many were there in i847 ?—QOne hundred and thirty- 
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of workhouse accommodation ; the present accommodation is about 
doubled. 

844. Union workhouses are much larger than they were; they 
have heen exte nded, have the ‘y not in most case 3 Pane Whe original 
workhouses have been extended in almost all cases. 

845. And they are much nearer to each other, and more accessible 
to the poor ?—Yes, the area of the unions is less than it was.” 


Lord Donoughmore thus deals with the question of the 
capability of the Poor Law to meet a great national emergency 
such as that of the Famine, and also the probability of [reland 


being afflicte dd with the same cur-e within a century: 


«2343, Chairman.| Youhad aset of new workhouses, too, all over 
the country, had you not?—We had; there is one workhouse at 
least in every union. By the Poor- law Act we have the power of 
increas inne our accommodation indefinite ly as we find oceasion for 
it. 

2344, Mr. Maguire.) The country, then, is in a better position to 
meet any extraordinary emergency than it was at the time of the 
famine, so far as poor-law relief is regarded ?—I must always 
protest against the poor-law In any country being called upon to 
meet extraordinar y emergene ‘ies. I think that the greatest possible 
mistake was made mm ¢ alling upon the Irish poor- law system, in the 
autumn of 1847, to bear the whole weight of the famine. I believe 
that the present Irish poor-l: aw system is nearly as per fect an organi. 
sation as we can have for the relief of ordinary destitution; but I 
should be very sorry, if it please Providence again to afflict 
Ireland with such a famine as we had in 1846 and 1847, to trust to 
the poor-law organisation alone for its relief, 

2345. Sir G. Grey. | Then you think that in the event of the 
recurrence of such an e mergency, there would still be, notwithstand- 
ing the perfect system of poo -law administration in Ireland, a 
great risk perhaps of an influx of paupers into Live rpool?—T do not, 

2346. Your Lordship is aware that it is stated in evidence that 
within three months in 1847, 130,000 Irish paupers were landed at 
Liverpool. In the event, improbab le we hope, of any such emer- 
gene V arising again, if the poor- law is not to be relied on in Treland, 
what other ground of confidence is there that a large nm aber of 
paupers w roul 1! not come to England for the purpose of obtain 
relief so as to overwhelm the workhouse accommodation of any 
place like ies pool ?—I must observe, in the first place, that I do not 
foniempvate such a horrible contingency as such onetl r famine in 
lreland as we had in 1846 and 1847; 1 do not think that Providence 
senerali ly a flicts the same coun fry wi th such a curse twice tn the same 
century, But the be aring of my last answer was simply this, that 
l think that further measures would be required tf such a calamity 
did recur, / have oO doubt that those WMCAaASures would be adopt: d, 
and J am quite sure that the experience which our failures in the 


late famine have viven us, would enable us to adopt, and to add, 
Mtact, to the present poor-law system, such an efficient system of 
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relief as would render it perfectly unnecessary for the poor to leave 
the country. 

2347. Mr, Maguire.) When your Lordship says that it is pot 
likely that such a horrible contingency would again arise, of course 
you take into consideration the enormous diminution of the poor 
population of the country, do you not ?—That hay diminished 
especially ; and while the poor have diminished, the persons in easy 
circumslances have proportionably increased.” 


We shall now proceed to lay before the reader some few 
reasons why, in our honest and conscientious judgment, no 
such state of things as we had cause to deplore from 1846 to 
1850, can ever again be witnessed in this country—or at least 
within the next half century; a period sufficiently remote 
to satistly the most nervously apprehensive English or 
Scotch parish official. ; 

‘To be able to comprehend, in any degree, the nature or ex- 
tent of that great national calamity, it is absolutely necessary to 
bear certain facts in mind,—that in the year 46-47, the popula- 
tion of [reland must have been much nearer to xixe than eight 
millions of souls; that the entire social fabric was rotten at its 
very foundation ; and that it owed its temporary uprightness 
to that most uncertain of all supports—the potato. Upon this 
frail root, liable to every atmospheric influence, and bearing 
within it the ready elements of decay, almost every interest and 
class in [reland rested in blind and fatal confidence, and did so 
notwithstanding that terrible warnings had been given in pre- 
vious disasters. With the aid of this feeble but abundant 
esculent, the landlord, who had inherited debts as well as 
acres, was able to keep his head above water, and, by an oc- 
casional tightening of the screw on his tenants, just satisfy the 
demands of his creditors, who for years past enjoyed by far the 
best part of his estate. ‘The potato satisfied the claim of the 
mortgagee and the incumbrancer, and kept the built and the 
sherifl’s officer fromthe door of the “great house.’ To the 
tenant, it was next to everything: it fed his cat tle, his pigs, his 
poultry; it fed his family and his servants; it mainly helped 
to pay his rent; it enabled him to bear up against the screw 
to which, oftentimes, the necessities rather than the will of his 
landlord subjected him; and, it must be said, it also alforded 
him the means of putting the screw upon the most numerous 
and most helpless of all classes in the community—the agricul 
tural labourers, of whom it was justly said, that they were the 
worst fed, the worst clad, and the worst housed of any suniat 
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class in Europe. With a rare exception, these latter depended 
nearly altogether, for their own support and that of their 
families, upon the produce of the acre or half acre of “ garden” 
which they rented, or were allowed in part payment of the 
scanty wages then universally given. With the produce of this 
“bit of garden,” they paid the rent of their cabin, where the 
cabin was not included in their agreement with the farmer, and 
reared a pig and a few fowl, and thus struggled on, happy and 
contented if they could procure two meuls a-day of their 
favourite food, moistened with a drop of skimmed milk, or 
rarely made more palatable by a salt herring or morsel of dried 
ling ; and if they could purchase “ the makings” of a Sunday 
suit for themselves and ‘the good woman,” to do fitting honour 
to the Lord’s Day. 

It was upon a people so circumstanced that the terrible blow 
of 46, “47, and ’48 fell with crushing force and appalling 
consequences. ‘The prop of the whole social edifice crumbled 
away in rottenness, and down tumbled all@those interests of 
which it was the temporary support. It was in 747-’48 that 
ruin and despair were at their height. The food of millions, of 
the mass of the population, was utterly destroyed, and with it 
their means of existence. The farmer and the cottier dug 
their fields and their gardens in vain,—the turned-up earth 
revealed either bulbs as diminutive as playing-marbles, or a 
heap of offensive rottenness. ‘The world knows the awful 
result of this calamitous blight. The population became the 
prey of famine and pestilence, the one as deadly as the other. 
All the bonds of society were loosed, and the nation drifted 
wildly to and fro, full of terror and despair. The country rushed 
upon the town, and thousands fled in dismay from the shores 
of an island, over which a visible curse seemed suspended. 
Death was everywhere—in the cabin, in the hovel, on the 
road-side, on the hill-side, in the ditch. Lf a horse shied at 
some object on the highway, it was probably at a mouldering 
corpse—no, a fleshless skeleton—the miserable remains of some 
poor wretch who had failed to drag his emaciated frame any far- 
ther, and had yielded up his soul to God beneath the canopy 
ofa frowning heaven. If a number of people obstructed the 
pathway in the midst of a city, it was a gaunt man or wasted 
woman that was dying of hunger, that was actually drawing 
the last breath in the presence of an awe-struck crowd. Yawn- 
ing pits, not graves, were opened—and into these, as in Naples 
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or in London, when these cities were stricken with the Plagne 
were flung the bodies of father, mother, children; for those 
whom hunger spared, pestilence slew. The workhouses were 
choked, and so were their grave-yards ; for thousands eame 
in to die—to secure to their mortal remains the decency of 
Christian sepuiture —a few frail planks tacked together, and a 
pauper’s burial place! At least they were saved from the 
fangs of the starving dog, and that was much. In such a 
moment, who could give e mployme nt to the labouring poor ? 
Not the gentleman in his domain, for his resources were ex- 
hausted, atid he was already rained —not the farmer; for where 
was he to find food, or money to buy it? And so the labour. 
ing population was impertec tly relieved by doles of meal, or 
employe <d by Government on works whic +h were as. fat: ' to 
thousands as they were profitless to the country. Is it then to be 
wondered at that there was a rush to other countries ?—that 
[rish misery made itself known in the streets of Live pool, and 
that its ery was heard even in the squares of London ? 

Statistics do not at all times give an accurate notion of the con- 
dition of a people; but we feel satisfied we have at our command 
such figures as will not only assist the reader in forming a clearer 
notion of the horrors of the past, but satisfy his mind at least 
upon one point—at which we confess we ste: adily aim,—that a 
future pauper “ rush” to England or Scotland is next to impos- 
sible. We may remark, it 1s a mistake to suppose that the 
worst had passed with the year 1847, as it was only in that year 
the worst began. We shall give the official returns of the 
number of persons relieved, in doors and out of doors, in the 
years 1548 and 1849— 


IS45 1849 
In-door . . . 610,465 . +i. anon 
Out-door . . 1,435,042 — 1,210,042 


Total . . 2,048,505 . . 2,142,766 








Since the latter year there has been a rapid decrease. In 
the year 1852, the total number relieved in the work houses ve 
Ireland, was 504,864, and out of-doors, 14,91 1—or oxe- fourth 
of the numbers relieved in 1849. a 

If we come to the 29th of April L854, we shall find a st 
ereater reduction ; for on that day the number of persons Te- 
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ceiving relief in the workhouses of Ireland, was but 103,284, 
and the total number receiving out-door relief, 1,483. And 
by the latest returns in our possession, namely tothe 7th of 
October, 1854, we have this extraordinary fact, that the total 
number of inmates in the 168 workhouses was but 66,757, 
and but 934 receiving relief out of-doors—or a total of 
about one per cent. of the entire population. 

To render these returns more striking still, we must add the 
following :— 


RETURN of the Number of Able-bodied Inmates of the Work- 
houses in Ireland, in the last Week of April in Five successive 
Years, beginning with the Year 1850, 


{ 


Able-bodied | Abte-bodied 


| | 

















j 
| mn 

| — | Males. | Females. | Potal. 
a kes ha Pie i re 
11850 - : 24,934 | 61,904 | 86,838 | 
11851 : 23,195 61,284 | 84479 | 
11852 = . 16,781 | 44,042 | 60,823 
11853 =e : 11,818 | $1,808 | 43,626 
11854 —=C- ; 7,804. | 21,598 | 29,402 

















As compared to the total for April 1850, the total for 
April 1854 is most cheering ; but on referring to the number 
in the workhouses of the country on the 7th of October 1854, 
the progress towards improvement is even more strikingly 
marked—as the number of “ able-bodied” males and females 
had fallen off from 29,402, to 18,486. On the 29th of April 
1854, the number of able-bodied males were 7,585; and on 
the 7th of October 1854, this small number had fallen to 
3,529—just one-half. 

Let us now endeavour to account for this extraordinary change; 
and we do so by the diminution of the population, through 
death and emigration, and by the greater demand for labour. 


[In 1841, the population of Ireland was 8,175,124 
and in 1851, it was but “zh ase 6,551,574 





' : ,% roe F 
Shewing a positive decrease of 1,623,154 
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Nor do these figures give an accurate idea of the decrease of the 
population up to this moment’; as, in order to arrive ata fair 
estimate of the actual number of people of whom Ireland has 
been deprived, through one cause or other, since the census 
was taken in 1841, to January 1854, we must make a fair allow- 
ance forthe increase of population from 1841 to 1846, and 
also find out, if possible, how many persons left the country 
within the three years subsequent to March 1851. We 
might fairly add, at the very least, 300,000 for the increase ; 
and we have proof positive that the emigration from Ireland 
for the years 1851, 1852, and 1853, was no less than 678,926 
souls. Say, then, that the population of Ireland was— 


in 1846 ar e one 8,500,000 
in 185] — see % 6,551,574 


in 1854 (less than in 1851, by 687,926) 5,863,648 


and we find that there has been an actual loss of not less 
than 2,600,000 within a period of eight years. The numbers 
emigrating for the three years were as follows :— 


1851 bs ads 254,537 
1852 ae «it 224,997 
1853 os oe 199,392 


It may be said that this emigration drain will not continue. 
We heartily wish we might be able to believe it would not; 
but our fear is that it will, though, of course, in a diminished 
stream, yet sufficiently full to affect injuriously a country 
which has suffered so much from this unexampled national 
blood-letting. In fact, Ireland is no longer entirely at the 
one side of the Atlantic ; it exists as well along its Western 
seaboard, by the banks of its mighty rivers, and along the 
shores of its glorious lakes—and to that land, of almost un- 
limited extent and virgin resources, the voice of affection 1s 
calling the young, the strong, and the energetic. Witness 
this astounding fact, that in six years, from 1848 to 1853, 
those who have already gone to America have sent, out of 
their hard earnings, no less than £5,790,000 to their rela- 
tives at home—and sent it principally with the one object, 
that of paying for their passage out. The following details 
are supplied by the Emigration Commissioners, of sums sent 
through banking houses and other known channels, not inclu- 
ding monies sent through private sources :— 
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In 1848 upwards of 460,000 


1849 ‘ 540,000 
1850 2 957,000 
1851 s 990,000 
1852 » 1,404,000 
1853 » 1,439,000 


We shall not stop to say how this matchless example of 
devoted affection, how this wonderful evidence of the most 
generous self-sacrifice, brands, as the foulest yr-H' 
the description given of the poor Irish by a Scotch official ; 
nor need we pause to suggest of how many sources of self- 
gratification and self-indulgence, the people who sent this enor- 
mous sum of money must have deprived themselves— with what 
purpose?—to draw together the broken bonds of family 
affection, broken it might be, but neither destroyed nor weak- 
ened. We shall only remark that so long as those who now form 
part of the American population continue to exist there, so 
long will emigration be a resource for the restless and the 
adventurous, and a resistless attraction to the yearning and 
affectionate heart of the Irish peasant. 

We shall, in a moment, shew how this constant drain is 
telling upon the labour market; but previously to doing so, 
we may briefly allude to another influencing cause,—perhaps 
more prospective than retrospective, of the future more than 
of the past—the transfer of property to a new class of proprie- 
tors, through the operation of the Court of Encumbered 
Estates. 

It is not necessary, at this hour, that we should describe 
the painfully anomalous position of the nominal owner of a 
vast estate ; or the miserable condition of that estate, eaten 
up by debts, over-ridden by mortgages, weighed down by 
incumbrances, and teeming with hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of human beings; acres and human beings alike the victims 
ofa common calamity—the Court of Chancery—than which 
no Upas tree, fabled or real, was ever more blighting or more 
deadly. Landlords, tenants, and soil, equally suffer from the 
baleful influence of Chancery, which is onl beneficial to the 
receiver, the driver, the pound-keeper, and the lawyer. We 
cannot stay to write the history of an estate that has been 
committed to the custody of the Lord High Chancellor ; but 
if we did sit down to write it, we could best trace it in the 
scalding tears of bruised and broken hearts, in the sighs and 
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groans of the beggared and the ruined. Sufficient for us to 
say, that if 1t were our desire to deliver up a country to the 
devel calamity, worse than the dominion of an infuriate 
conqueror, We should hand it over to a Court of Chancery. 

That a more unpropitious time could not be selected for 
flinging a mass of property upon the market, than the period 
at which the hammer fell for the first time in the Court in 
Henrietta-street, it is scarcely possible {o imagine. It was, 
in fact, a season of panic and prostration, the country being 
literally in the condition of a sick man just risen from a bed 
of fever, and barely able to totter to the nearest couch. 
However, let that be as it m: iy, we have to state that the first 
petition was are on the 21st of October 1849; since when, 
to the 24th of September 1854, the namber of absolute 
orders for sale oe been 2,251; and these sales have produced 
a gross sum of £13,509,293:3:5. In reference to this enoi- 
mous amount of property, the following particulars will be 
read with interest, and may be relied on, as they are furnished 
from the “ Statistics’ Office” attached to the Court :— 


Number of petitions presented, including those for partition 


and exchange as well as for sale evs one ww» 3320 

Of the above about 470 were supplemental or dismissed petitions. 
Number of absolute orders for sale wih ie « S56 
Number of matters in which owners were bankrupts or in- 

solvents when petitions were presented or a 


In many other instances the owners of estates became insolvents or 
bankrupts during the progress of the matter, and the proceedings 
were subsequently carried on in the names of the assignees. 
Number of matters in which owners presented petitions 823 
Number of conveyances executed by the commissioners ... 4301 
Number of owners of estates (or parts of estates) 

sold, viz. :— 


aah 
By public auction in court von oo is - 
By provine ‘ial auction confirmed by the commissioners 278 
{ < 
By private contract, confirmed by “the commissioners 193 1391 
ce19o 
Number of purchasers of estates (or parts of estates) sold 5612 
Number of lots sold, viz. :— 
By public auction in court me cas ae reed 
By provinci ial auction... ab. die ne 
By private contract a. ae sae ieee 


7 bd Po 3 , 
Number of accounts opened in the Accountant’s Office 
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Number of boxes in which it is estimated there are (or have 
been) 100,000 documents and muniments of title deposited 
in the Record Office ove Aa mf .- 2093 


The delights of Chancery are strikingly illustrated by this 
refreshing picture :— 

Period during which Proceedings had been pending in the Court of 
Chancery in cases brought into the Incumbered Estates Court, as 
furnished to the House of Commons by Order dated 28th April, 
1853 : 


Over 38and under 5 years vee ose ioc) B19 
Over 5 and under 10 years ove one we = BO4 
Over 10 and under 15 years ase ove ode Oe 
Over 15 and under 20 years ici “nl ane 89 
Over 20 and under 25 years ams ao sed 46 
Over 25 and under 30 years ae Sai ‘at 31 
Over 30 and under 35 years ahd me das 22 
Over 35 and under 40 years is ae: a 17 
Over 40 and under 45 years aed rom “os 6 
Over 45 and under 50 years mae san sini 4 
Over 50 years he. soak ee pick 9 
ont: GG 


Happy estates, happy owners, happy tenants, happy labour- 
ers! The following concludes all the information which it is 
necessary to give ‘—— 


Amount of purchase money paid by English 





Scotch and foreign parties sia «» £2,249,040 12 6 
Gross proceeds of sales : 

By public auction in court... aie .. £9,163,348 2 8 
By provincial auctions, confirmed by the com- 

Missioners ‘ae ce bbs .. 2,014,698 10 0 
By private contract, confirmed by the commis- 


sioners 2,331,246 10 9 





£13,509,293 3 5 





, Distribution of Funds: 
Gross amount of money distributed in cash and 


stock HY MS se .. £9,236,811 13 9 
n . 
Total amount of absolute credits allowed to in- 
: oe 4 
cumbrancers who were purchasers » 1,390,822 5 8 





* £10,627,633 19 5 


od 





erp - J ; 
lhe difference between the amount realised by the sales and the 
funds distributed is thus accounted for ; ~Funds allocated in Sreshwpere 
‘one of the trustees have died; provisional credits, not yet made abso- 
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Here, then, we have the most important fact—that property 
to the enormous value of £13,500,000 has been transferred 
from the hands of 1391 persons, whose position rendered 
them incompetent to its proper management, to the hands of 
5,612 persons who are capable of managing it with the energy 
of unembarrassed owners, and with that wisdom and liberality 
which the disasters of the past must have abundantly taught, 
For every one former shackled and disabled owner of so much 
Irish soil, there are now four free and unfettered proprietors, 
—some few of them, we must adinit, who bring to their duties 
narrow and illiberal notions, the result of that penury of soul 
through which the purchase-money was hoarded up, shilling 
after shilling, and pound after pound, and who regard the 
human beings committed to their care only as the means of 
making so much per cent. of their money,—others of them who 
have amassed their money by fair industry and honourable 
trade, and who bring to the management of property those 
liberal notions, and that spirit of enterprise, which trading 
and mercantile pursuits preeminently encourage,—many more 
of them careful, thrifty, and prosperous proprietors, who, 
having managed their patrimonial estates well, were able to 
lay aside the means of extending their possessions and enhan- 
cing their social position. It would be a_ waste of time to 
prove that such a change must be beneficial to all classes of 
the community, especially in promoting the employment of 
labour ; and we shall only remark, that for so much property 
as is now in the possession of a new race of proprietors, all 
that is required, in order to render those dependant upon it 
thriving and contented, is the satisfactory settlement of the 
land question by the wisdom of the legislature. 

The following, which we take from the Seventh Annual 
Report of the Commissioners of Poor Laws in Ireland, will 
shew that the money value of agricultural labour has materially 
increased, and, more important still, that agricultural employ- 
ment is much more continuous than it had been :— 

‘18. We mentioned in the 15th paragraph of our last Report 


cence 








lute; payments already ordered by the commissioners, and not —_ 
for by the parties entitled thereto ; the purchase money of recent - 1 
not yet lodged; the balance of cash and government stock standing 
the credit of the commissioners in the Bank of Ireland. 
Cc. M. OnmspyY. 
Statistics’ Office, Incumbered Estates Court, 

25th September, 1854, 
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that, according to certain returns contained in the Appendix to 
that Report, there were very few departments of labour in Treland 
in which the money rate of wages was higher in the beginning of 
1853 than it was in 1845, the year before the commencement of the 
famine. We have lately referred to our Inspectors for further 
information on this point; and it may be stated, as the combined 
result of their reports, that there is now observable a material increase 
in the money value of agricultural labour, to the extent of about Is. 

er week on the average, throughout Ireland. It seems, also, that 
agricultural employment has been more continuous than formerly. It 
would appear also that in most parts of the country the wages of 
artizan tradesmen have improved in a still higher ratio than those of 
the common labourers. The result of this inquiry is moré fully set 
forth in our correspondence with the Emigration Commissioners, 
which will be found in the Appendix. 

19. This improvement in the general rate of a together with 
a more continuous state of employment, accounts for the absence of 
an increased pressure on the Irish Workhouses, which might have 
been expected from the material rise which has taken place in the prices 
of food since the date of our last Report.. As the food accessible to 
the peasantry is much the same as that provided in the Workhouses, 
the enhanced price of food to the labourer will be seen from the 
following series of the weekly prices of maintenance in the Work- 
houses, which shows that within a very short period from the 29th 
September, 1853, to the 22nd of April, 1854, the cost of food alone 
hasincreased from ls. 24d. to 1s. 9d. per week.” 

We select a few extracts from the reports of the Poor Law 
Inspectors which are given in the appendix. 

Mr. Lucas, writing on the 24th of April, 1854, of the County 
Clare, so notorious for the horrors of Kilrush, says :— 

“ The demand for labour is increasing, and becoming more perman- 
ent and steady in its character. This may be attributed to the im- 
proved condition of the employers, and the drain from emigration.” 


Mr. Hati,—23rd April, 1854. 
District comprised in the County of Cork. 


“ A considerable rise has taken place in the wages paid for almost 
every description of labour ; but in the case of agricultural labourers 
and the less highly-paid mechanics, the increase has searcely exceeded 
the increase in the price of food. Employment is, however, more 
readily obtained by these classes, and its continuance ts more certain.” 


Mr. Roprinson.—24th April, 1854. 
District comprised in the Counties of Limerick and Kerry. 


fe 


Emigration is acting favourably on the labour market, both in 
regard to the increased demand for labour and the conlinuous em- 
ployment afforded.” 

6 
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Mr. W. Hamirron.—20th April, 1854. 
District comprised in the Counties of Kilkenny, Wexford, and 
Waterford, 
‘* Emigration has reduced the numbers in the W orkhouses, and 


insured work for those who remain.” 
Mr. Husanp.—29th April, 1854. 
District comprised in the Counties of Galway and Mayo. 

‘¢ More than usual activity prevails among all classes of labourers 
and artizans.” 

Mr. O’Brien.—25th April, 1854. 
District comprised in the Counties of Westmeath, Longford, King’s, 
Roscommon, Leitrim, and Galway. 

** The tendency to advance, which he observed on, in forwarding the 
Return of last year, has since developed itself very decidedly, especially 
in the case of agricultural labour—a result which is to be referred to the 
circumstance that this class has been affected more than any other by the 
Emigration Movement, &c.” 

We conclude our extracts with the following :— 

Mr. Horsevty.—19th April, 1854. 
District comprised in the Counties of Kerry and Cork. 

‘During the busiest period of the present season, the supply of really 
able-bodied and otherwise good agricultural labourers has been extremely 
limited, and labourers who would scarcely have been ranked as such, in 

Jormer years, readily find employment at moderate wages. The drain « 
able-bodied male labourers by emigration has been the chief cause ot 
this; and there is but little appearance of that drain receiving any check, 
judging by the desire for emigration which is evinced by the people them- 
selves, and the large sums remitted for that purpose by relations who 
have already emigrated.” 

Where, we confidently ask any candid Englishman, Scotch- 
man, or Welshman, who has read these statements, 18 the 
danger of another Irish rush to their shores, to their towns 
and their fields 2? From whence are those apprehended hordes 
of hungry people to come? Although wages are still much 
too moderate in Lreland—far below the standard we hope to see 
them ere another year—and provisions too high, still there are 
not 500 rea//y able-bodied men, nor anything like that number, 
in the work- houses of Ireland, which wereat one period—in!8 , ‘ 
1849, 1850,and 1851,—crowded with that very class. We we 
know that many Irishmen of sound sense and prudent calcu- 
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lation have their apprehensions—not that there will not be 
sufficient employment in the country for its labouring popula- 
tion, but that the population will not be equal to the employ- 
ment—that, im fact, there will be, ere long, a positive dearth 
of labour in Lreland, to till her soil, and gather in her harvests. 
Whether these anticipations are likely to be realized, we feel 
verfectly certain of one thing—that the anticipations of our 
alarmed friends of the sister countries will never be realised, 
at least in their time. 

We may now, we think, assume, fairly and without presump- 
tion, that we have proved our case,—that the law ,of 
removal is that odious and unnatural law which should not be 
allowed to remain on the statute-book of a Christian people,— 
that it presses more harshly, severely, and cruelly upon the 
Irish-born poor than upon any others who are liable to its 
operation,—that any so-called improvements would be merely 
illusory as far as respects the poor, and would entail new 
grievances upon this country,—that it can only be mended by 
being totally abolished,—and that all those apprehensions as 
to the evils which would result from its abolition, have no 
real foundation, and totally disappear on investigation. And 
having established our case, let us say a few words, in conclu- 
sion, as to the feeling now entertained in [reland against the 
power of removal, and which would be certain to be entertained 
if the promised repeal be not absolute as well as impartial. 

The Karl of Donoughmore bears testimony to the feeling 
entertained in Ireland. 

"2332. Mr. Maguire.] What is the feeling entertained towards 
the present law and its restrictions in Ireland ?—There is but one 
feeling upon the subject, it is this, that we are not put upon an equality 
with England ; that we are working at a disadvantage. 

2333. Sir G. Grey.] In what respect is the inequality complained 
of ?—With reference to the present system, I understand the ques- 
tion to be—it is simply this: if an Englishman or Seotchman, or in 
fact a native of any country in the world, becomes destitute in Ire- 
land, we must relieve him, whenever he becomes destitute, and we 
are prohibited from removing him. 

_ 2334. Is not that rather an inequality in theory than in prac- 
tice ?T have heard that objection before, but it is not entirely an 
equality in theory only. Cases do occur in which Englishmen are 
relieved by the Irish Poor-law. Some cases occur in my union; I 
cannot say many, because the union is in a retired rural district, 
hot much in the way of passage ; but there are the cases of such 
people as sailors going from an Irish port, to an English port, and 
becoming destitute upon the way; and the wives and children of 
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soldiers who are left in garrison towns by regiments proceeding on 
foreign service ; cases of that sort do occur.” 

The Belfast Guardians say, in their petition to Parliament— 

‘That your petitioners observing that a Bill was about to be 
brought before your Honourable House for the repeal of the laws of 
settlement, hailed the commencement of the measure as one highly 
beneficial, and calculated to remove their just grounds of complaint. 
Petitioners now learn with great regret, that it is not imtended at 
present to extend to Ireland and Scotland the provisions of the pro- 
posed Bill. In conclusion, your petitioners pray that your Honourable 
Hiouse will, as the only effectual means of removing the evils arising 
Jrom the present state of the laws relating to the poor, be pleased totally 
and entirely to repeal the laws of settlement and removal.” 


Mr. Lindsay, of the North Dublin Board, is asked :— 


“1755. Mr. Maguire.| That is, even as it is at present; but sup* 
posing the law were abrogated in this country, and continued so far 
as Irelandis concerned, what would be the feeling ?—I think that 
that would be very unjustifiable indeed; I should hope that no such 
law would ever find favour in the British Parliament. 

1756, Upon mature consideration, you then give it as your 
opinion that the best possible thing which the Legislature can do, is 
to repeal the law as far as both countries are regarded ?— That is my 
impresston, 

1757. And that no amount of emendation can cure the radical 
evils which would result from even a modification of the law ?—1 
think so.” 


Mr. Jameson, of the Cork Board, says :— 


“We have agood many English at this moment in our house, 
and we are supporting English paupers who have been taken ill in 
Cork, who are soldiers’ wives; Cork is agreat port of embarkation, and 
when the regiments are embarking, the wife and child of the English 
soldier are leit there. The law obliges us to take them, and we obey 
the law; there is no law of settlement.” 

Mr. Barrington, of the Linerick Board, 1s asked :— 

©2558. Mr. Maguire.) What is the feeling entertained were 
present law of removal in your union ?—Jét ts qrule detested, i 
English Boards of Guardians having the power of sending witid 
paupers to Ireland, and the Boards in Ireland not having the same 
ye 550. If the law of removal were done away with in atte 
as between parish and parish, and preserved as between Eng “F ae 
Ireland, what would be the feeling generally about ‘At; wour 
very strong ?—Very strong ; it would be a feeling of mpustice. 

2560. Gross injustice »__ Gross injustice.” 


. A is also asked:— 
Mr. Devereux, of the Waterford Board, is also a: kee 
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the law of removal in your union ?— There is a very slrong feeling 
against it. 

2633. If it were done away with in this country, and retained as 
far as Ireland is regarded, what would be the feeling ?— Jt wou/d be 
looked upon as great partiality ; very partial legislation.” 


Mr. Crawford, Poor Law Inspector, is examined :— 


«©2027. Chairman.) Have you any suggestions with regard to the 
alteration of the law, which you wish to lay before the Committee ? 
—My opinion certainly is, that if the law of settlement is altered in 
England there will be a very strong feeling in Irclind if the law is 
left in its present condition, allowing parties to be sent back to Ireland 
when the same power is not given to send back parties to their own 
parishes in England.” 


Mr. Power, Chief Commissioner :— 


“664. Mr. Maguire.] Is there a very strong feeling entertained 
amongst all classes of people in Ireland, as to the injustice of this 
law ?—A very strong feeling. 

667. If the law of removal were repealed, so far as England and 
Wales were concerned, what do you think the feeling of Ireland 
would be, if it were not repealed, so far as the Lrish poor in England 
were concerned ; if the change contemplated the other day by Mr. 
Baines were carried out, what would be the feeling in Ireland if 
Ireland were not included ?—J have no doubt that it would aggravate 
the feeling.” 

Mr. Power gives the following emphatic reply :— 

688, Assuming that the law was never exceeded, and that the pa- 
lish authorities in England acted strictly upon the letter of the law, 
do you not think that there are so many evils necessarily incident to 
the operation of that law as ought induce any humane legislature to 
repeal it ?—J certainly think it would be in the interests of humanity, 
as well as of general policy, tu repe al the law.” 


Aud Mr. Crawford adds—“I am decidedly in favour of 
repealing the present law of removal.” 

Were it only for its singularity, the fair and manly reply 
of Mr. C. H. Rickards, senior Vice-Chairman of the Manches- 
ter Board, is worth quoting. Save Mr. Pashley, and Mr. 
Gordon, of Edinburgh, who are both for the abolition of the 
law, Mr. Rickards is almost. the only one of the witnesses 
representing the Seotch or English interest, who jusists on 
fair play for the Trish. He is asked :— 

“6376. Mr. Maguire.) If the law were abrogated as far as the 
Englishman was regarded, do you think it fair that the law should 
still exist as far as the Irishman was regarded ?—My desire is to 
apply the same rules tothe Irish as to the English. 
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6377. If it were thought expedient that the law should be 


° 2 2 ¢ abol. 
ished, as far as the English were regarded, you, in your spirit of 
fairness, would not think it should be retained as far as the Irish 
were regarded ?— Certainly not.” 


Dr. Alison has been alluded to, more than once, by Mr. 
Gordon and Mr. Pashley; by the latter as the correspondent who 
was the cause of his conversion to the larger and fairer view of 
the question. At the time that Dr. Alison read a paper on 
“the Law of Settlement and Removal of Paupers in Scotland,” 
at a meeling of the British Association in Belfast, which was 
in September 1852, Mr. Pashley still held the opinion that 
the law, though repealed in favour of the Englishman, might 
be retained against the Irishman; and Dr. Alison, referring 
to this opinion of Mr. Pashley, thus concludes a very able 
and interesting paper :— 


“© T have quoted from Mr. Pashley, as the text on which both he 
and I have been commenting, the sentiment of Adam Smith— 
which I rejoice to find that he says ‘ expresses the views of the great 
majority of those who are now brought into daily contact with the 
administration of relief to the poor in England,’—that ‘ to remove a 
man, or the family or dependents of a man, who has commited no 
misdemeanour, from the parish where he chooses to reside, is a vio- 
lation of natural liberty and justice ;? and that of Sir Robert Peel, 
that, by removing a poor labourer who has been invited to a manu- 
facturing town, and exercised his industry there, when he becomes 
a pauper, back to the rural district whence he came, ‘to his great 
annoyance and suffering, is not only to inflict a great injustice on 
the rural districts, but is to give a shock to the feelings of every just 
and humane mun.’ But surely, if this be true, and nationally impor 
tant, as to any Welshman who has been invited in the course of the 
natural circulation of labour into England, it must de equally trus 
and more nationally important, (because it is a more common case) 
ef every Scotchman who has been so invited into England, and of 
every Irishman who has been so invited into Scotland. 

And if it be true, as Mr. Pashley confidently and I hope justly 
predicts, that the law of settlement and removal in England, ‘ de- 
nounced nearly a century ago by Adam Smith, condemned OY 
Robert Peel, and exposed by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons in 1847, and by official reports to the Poor Law 
1848-9, is finally doomed, that its days are numbered and mi 
soon be abolished for ever ;’ I venture to add that, m the poe 
relations of the different parts of her Majesty’s dominions to om 
another, particularly as to the usual circulation of labour, 4 
statute that may be introduced for that purpose, will be bot 
unjust and tnexrpre dient, and therefure fail of effect, which shall a r . 
tect the native of Ireland or the native of Scotland from * such violate 
of liberty and justice,’ equally with the native of England 
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toa conclusion, and, therefore, have made no report to ihe 
[louse of Commons. ‘They have merely adjourned their sittings 
to the period when Parliament again assembles, having got 
permission to publish the evidence already taken; but we have 
reason to think they will call only a few other witnesses, after 
examining whom they must immediately report to the House 
in the usual way. Lt would be equally idle as improper for us 
to speculate upon the nature of the suggestions which the 
Committee will feel it their duty to make to Parliament, and, 
therefore, we shall not attempt it. But this we have the ut- 
most confidence in saying—that if it were the opinion of the 
Cabinet that the case of the Irish poor, as set forth by the 
Irish Representatives, in their Memorial of March last, was 
“irresistibly established” —irresistibly established without in- 
quiry—it is not the less so now, that inquiry Aas been insti- 
tuted, Is there an unprejudiced man who has read these 
pages who will not admit that we have successfully proved our 
case, and in the fairest as well as most conclusive manner-— 
even out of the mouths of those whose selfish interests render 
them the most eager in their opposition to a repeal of the law 
of removal ? “This evil,” says the Memorial of the Insh 
members, “ scarcely tolerable while there existed a law of set- 
tlement and of removal in England from one parish or union 
to another, would become intolerable if the law of the two 
countries should be so nearly assimilated, and the forcible 
removal of an English pauper from one union to another in 
England no longer permitted.” Will the facts disclosed in 
the evidence of Mr. Lumley, and well nigh extorted from tmany 
English aud other officials, and the deliberate opinion of such 
impartial and enlightened men as Mr. Pashley, render the evil 
less intolerable, if unwisely maintained ? Were there no pledge 
given to Lreland, by the Cabinet of the United Kingdom, the 
repeal of the law ou the one hand, and its maintenance on the 
other, would be discreditable to them as statesmen, or even as 
politicians ; but if, after such a pledge, and with the informa- 
tion which the Committee have already placed at their disposal, 
they do not manfully and honestly redeem their solemn promise, 
they will render themselves unworthy of the slightest trust, 
contidence, or respect. We cannot for a moment bring our- 
selves to believe that there is a possibility of sueh being the 
ease ; for, though our opinions of politicians and party-leaders 
are hot, perhaps, of the most exalted description, still we cannot 
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suppose that the pledge of a Cabinet, unhesitatingly and un- 
reservedly given, will not be held sacred and binding on the 
honor and consciences of British Ministers. 

At any rate, whatever may be the intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to the removal or continu. 
ance of this monstrous evil, this pregnant source of wrong, out- 
rage, insult, and dishonor, by which thousands of our poor 
annually suffer the most grievous injuries,—whatever may be 
the intentions of her Majesty’s Ministers, at least the policy 
of the Representatives of lreland ought to be decided—namely, 
to compet the redemption of the promise which has been made 
them. It will be their duty to see that no advantage may 
be taken of the seeming “ exceptional nature” of the Irish ease; 
and that no attempt to pass an English bill firs¢, and an Irish 
will a/fer, shall succeed. We hold the opinion, which we know 
to be entertained by many Irish representatives, that an Irish 
bill by itself has little or no chance of success ; and that in 
order to secure justice to the Imsh-born poor, they must 
be évcluded im any bill brought im for England. In all essen- 
tial points, their case is identical, and in its incidents it is 
infimtely worse ; so that the reasons for dealing at one and 
the same moment with the case of the Irish and the English 
poor are stronger and more pressing upon the part of the Insh. 

Any separation of the two nations at such a moment as the 
present, would indeed be bad policy upon the part of a 
Minister of England. While we write these lines, our brave 
countrymen, the very relatives of the “removed Inish’”—are 
crimsoning land and sea with their generous blood. Though 
the benevolence of the parish officer knows hew to diserim- 
nate between the Englishman and the Scotchman, and the 
‘mere Irish,” the bullet and the blade of the Russian do not ; 
and where the rage of battle was hottest on the heiglits of 
Alma, there conquered or there fell the flower of our gallant 
race. In the open field, in the battery, on the deck, England 
feels the value of her Irish right arm. Of their blood none so 
lavish, of their lives none so. reckless ; none more terrible in 
contlict, none so cheerful under privation, Whose rush 1s more 
resistless, whose battle-cry more appalling !__and when the 
moment comes for the assault or the escalade, who so eager (0 
volunteer for the death-struggle? Is there a grave-mound “ 
Alma that does not cover an Irish breast ?—is there a sick 
ward in Scutari in which the mangled form of an Irish soldier 
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does not lie? In the fury of battle, in the agony of the hospital, 
in the silence of the grave, there is no distinction of race or 
country; they fight side by side, they moan and writhe side by 
side, they moulder side by side,—who, then, shall say that 
there shall be one law for the kindred of these brave men, 
and another for a favoured race? ‘The Englishman who says 
so is an ingrate to the services of this country, and a_ traitor 
to the honour of his own. 

To Englishmen, we would say—you admit that the labour of 
the Irish is priceless, that it is necessary to your social progress 
and your national gr: atness—you say it is of that indispensable 
nature that you cannot do without it. The same you must 
admit of their valour—you cannot do without it ;—it enables 
you to hold your position amongst the foremost nations of the 
earth, in the very van of Western Kurope—just as their labour 
enables your manufacturers to beat the industry of the world 
in fair competition. And will you, in spite of such services 
and such sacrifices, blacken your national honour by so dark 
and foul a stain as the refusal of egual justice to the poor of 
their country and your own? Read what every man of en- 
lightenment and humanity testifies as to the effects of this law 
of removal on your own poor—its hardship, its cruelty, its 
injustice—the frauds to which it instigates your officials and 
your parishes, the selfishness which it gratifies and provokes, 
the hard and unchristian feeling which it engenders; think of 
these things, and say, when you have freed your own poor 
from this unnatural a when you have given freedom to their 
industry, and flung open your broad land to the exercise of 
their unfettered energies, can you have the heart to conunue 
the imposition of a worse law upon your Irish fellow-subjects ? 

We look confidently to Parliament, not for the display of 
any extraordinary generosity, but simply for the redemption 
of a solemn promise, and the performance of an act of common 
justice. And with less than justice, full and complete justice, 
lreland ought not and will not be content. 
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SCHOOLS. 


FIRST PAPER—NATIONAL SCHOOLS, 


Lord Brougham’s Speeches Upon National Education, 
House of Lords, 24th July and 4th August, 1854. 
London: Ridgeway. 1854. 

Report from the Select Committee of The House of Loris, 
Appointed to Luquire into The Practical Working of the 
System of National Education in Ireland; and to 
heport thereon to The House; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix and Index, Session 
1854. Brought from the Lords, 11th August, 1854, 
Ordered, By The House of Commons, to be Printed, 
l2th August. 1854, 

The Twentieth Report of the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland, (For the year 1853.) With 
Appendices. Presented to both Houses of Parliament 
by Command of Her Majesty. Dublin: Thom. 1554. 

Education in Great Britain, Being The Official Report 
of Horace Mann of Lineoln’s Inn, Esg., Barrister-at- 
law, To George Graham, Esq., Registrar-General ; 
with Selected Tubles. London: Routledge -and Co. 
1854. 

Religious Worship in England and Wales, Abridged 
from The Official Report Made by Horace Mann, Esq,, 
to George Graham; Esg., Registrar-General. London : 
Routledge and Co. 1854. 

Education Reform ; or, The Necessity of a National 
System of Education. By Thomas Wyse, Usq., M. P. 
London: Longman and Co. 1836. 

National Education ; Its Present State and Prospects. 
By Frederic Hill. London: Charles Knight. 1596. 

The Social Condition and Education of the People iM 
England and Europe; Shewing the Results of the 

Primary Schools, and of the Division of Landed Pro- 

perty, in Foreign Countries. By Joseph hay, Lsq., 

M.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Barrister-at-Law ; 

and late ‘Travelling Bachelor of the University ol 

Cambridge. London: Longman and Co, 159”. 
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Public Education as Affected by the Minutes of the Com- 


mittee of Privy Council, from 1846 to 1852; with 
Suggestions as to Future Policy. By Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart. London: Longman and Co. 
1853. 


10. Suggestive Hints, Towards Improved Secular Instruction, 


L}. 


13, 


Making it Bear upon Practical Life. Intended for 
the Use of Schoolmasters and Teachers in our Elementary 
Schools, for those engaged in the Private Instruction of 
Children at Home, and for others taking an Interest 
in National Education. By the Rev. Richard Dawes, 
A.M., Dean of Hereford. Sixth Edition. London: 
Groombridge. 1853. 

Special Reports By The Directors to The Proprietors of 
Price’s Patent Candle Company, Respecting that part 
of the Proceedings of the Annual General Meeting of 
the Company, 24th March, 1852, which has reference 
to the Educational, Moral, and Religious Charge to be 
taken by the Company over the Persons, (and especially 
the Young Persons) in its Employment; with Eight other 
Pamphlets on this Important Subject. By James P. 
Wilson, Esq., Managing Director of the Company. 
1851 to 1854. 

Chaplain’s Twenty-Third Report of the Preston House 
of Correction. Presented to the Magistrates of 
Lancashire, 1846. Twenty-Lifth Leport of Ciaplain 
for same Prison, 1848. Thirtieth Report of same. 
1853. 

Crime; Its Amount, Causes, and Remedy. By Frederick 
Hill, Barrister-at-Law, Late Inspector of Prisons. 
London: Murray. 1853. 

Juvenile Delinquents, Their Condition and Treatment. 
By Mary Carpenter. London: Cash. 1850. 
heformatory Schools for the Children of the Perishing 
and Dangerous Classes, and Juvenile Offenders. By 

Mary Carpenter. London: Gilpin, 1552. 


. Report of the Proceedings of a Conference on the Sulyect 


of Preventive and Reformatory Schools, Held at Bir- 
mingham, on 9th and 10th December, 1851 3 also Report 
of Second Conference, Held December 26ui, 1858. 
London : Longman and Co. 1851 and 1854. 
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17. Report of Committee on Criminal and Destitute Juveniles 
Presented to the House of Commons, December, 1852, 


18. A Charge, Delivered to the Grand Jury of Birmingham, at 
the Opening of the Sessions, Held Monday, September 
4th, 1854. By Matthew Davenport Hill, Ksq., QC, 
Recorder of Birmingham; and also various other Charges 
of the Recorder. ° 


19. An Act for the Better Care and Reformation of Youthful 
Offenders in Great Britain, ith and 18th Victoria, 
Chapter 86. 1854. 


In a former number of Tue Irish Quarrerty Review,* 
we stated, when sketching the history of the slow progress of 
the ReformatorySchool Movement in England, that slowness 
in the adoption of theories, and earnest quickness in support- 
ing the principles of theories when they had been worked into 
facts, were amongst the patent characteristics of the great 
British nation, From various causes this characteristic has 
been most remarkably evidenced by the tardiness with which 
the noble system of National Education was adopted, in its 
perfection, even whilst its necessity was fully, and generally 
admitted by all whose opinions, from position or information, 
commanded attention, All men expressed a most laudable 
and patriotic anxiety that the poor should be raised from that 
deep and woful ignorance in which their minds were swamped ; 
some men took for their motto an expression of Doctor 
Chalmers, and, as it were, made it their watchward, 
proclaiming, “ We oBJECT NOT TO THE UTMOST POSSIBLE 
ILLUMINATION OF THE POPULAR MIND?’ and yet the popular 
mind was not illuminated, because various influential sections 
of the community insisted that the illumination should arise 
from light enkindled by their own special and peculiar torches. 
“You must teach them upon a principle of which the Bible 
shall be the foundation,” cried one.“ Right,”exclaimed another, 
“my Bible.” “No,” protested the Roman Catholic, “ you 
shall not make the Bible the foundation, or 1f you do . 
must be mine.” The “drum ecclesiastic” was beaten with all 
that vigor which ever distinguishes the controversial rappel, 


and amid the mélée of the clerical combatants the children ot 


, asec 
the poor were forced to learn as best they could, or as plea 
the patrons of various free, and ill-taught schools. 
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Asthis subject now before us is of first importance, and as 
the history of the three classes of schools is little known to’ the 

at majority of readers, we shall, before we enter upon the 
detail of the present position of the Nation, in its popular 
educational phases, introduce here, as concisely as possible, 
a statement of the condition of the kingdoms, as to school 
accommodation, and the quality of the instruction imparted, 
before the public attention had been fixed upon the subject by 
the efforts of Lord Brougham, and of our countryman, the 
Right Honorable Thomas Wyse. We adopt this course, as 
we believe that powerful parties, both in England and Ireland, 
desire to embarrass the efforts of the Education Boards of each 
country ; and it is only by making plain to all the great 
benefits which the people have derived from the present system, 
and the pitiable condition from which it rescued our poor, 
that the thoughtful portion of the community can fully 
understand the value of that nobly designed and succesfully 
conducted scheme, by which each child in the land can be 
taught secular learning with his fellow uf any creed, and yet can 
grow up in the knowledge of God’s law, as understood by 
those of his own faith, through instruction communicated at 
stated periods by his own pastor. We fully adopt the wise 
principles expressed by Lord Brougham, who has said; “ In a 
community like this, filled with various religious classes, and 
whose religious zeal is happily so fervent—I say happily, 
because whatever dissensions it may engender, and whatever 
difficulties it may occasion, its warmth at least proves the st rength 
and sincerity of religious conviction—it has always appeared 
nearly impossible to plant schools in which the children of various 
sects may be taught unless their instruction is confined to 
secular learning, while their religious teaching is left to their 
parents or their pastors. Butthisprinciple by no means excludes 
whatever security may be required for their receiving that m- 
struction at home, and for their attending the Church to which 
their parents resort, supposing their attendance at the school 
service or school church dispensed with. This isthe opinion,and 
with this qualification rather than exception, which 1 have ever 
held, and im common with men whose great worth was not more 
remarkable than the strength of their religious feelings, so that 
It is grounded on any thing rather than indifference on this 
Most important matter.” 
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The first attempts at popular education had their origin in 
the Sunday Schools. The earliest of these schools was that 
formed in the year 1763, by the Rev. Theophilus Lindsey, 
vicar of Catterick, in Yorkshire. It was his custom to collect 
the children, to devote an hour each Sunday, before the com- 
mencement of the afternoon service, to catechising the youth 
of the parish, and to expounding the Bible to the boys of a 
school numbering 200. The success, and evident advantages, 
of this school to the poor, attracted the attention of a lady 
named Harrison (who, as Mrs. Cappe, has left us in her Au- 
tobiography, her impressions on the subject,) and she resolved 
to establish a Sunday School, and accordingly collected her 
scholars in the only vacant apartment of her house at Bedale— 
the hack kitchen ; and incited by the example of Miss Harrison, 
Miss Ball, of High Wycombe, Bucks, formed a school for 
forty children, whom she every Sunday instructed in the Serip- 
tures, the Catechism, and the Collect, preparatory to going to 
church. It was not, however, until 1780, that the necessity 
for these schools was comprehended by those who were sutli- 
ciently active and influential to give vigor and vitality to a 
practical working of the principle. In that year the Rev. 
Thomas Stock, rector of St. John’s, Gloucester, and Robert 
Raikes, proprietor of The Gloucester Journal, established the 
four regular Sunday Schools, in the parishes of St. John and 
St. Catherine.* Mr. Stock died in the month of December, 
1803, but Mr. Raikes lived for nearly thirty years to witness 
the success of his Christian undertaking. From these four 
schools established in Gloucester has sprung that system ol 
Sunday teaching which is now, after seventy-four years expe- 
rience of its results, imparted in 23,514 schools, by 315,000 
teachers, to 2,407,642 scholars. al 

Although founded by members of the Church of England, 
the importance and usefulness of these schools were telt and 
acknowledged by the Dissenters ; and various religious bodies 
established Sabbath Schools for the members of their own 
persuasions. | stale 

We have referred to the Sunday Schools as they are 
the earliest in the educational history of the country, and be- 


. ~ ¥ tive rine h induced 
* For an account of those Schools, and of the motiv es aang pe rt 
Mr. Raikes to establish them, see IRrsH QUARTERLY REVIEW, “ 


No. 14, Art. ‘*Reformatory and Ragged Schools.” 
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cause from them, and through the example of their success, 
has sprung the whole system of popular and national educa- 
tion. What had been attempted and proved practical in the 
Sunday School by Raikes, was attempted and proved with equal 
success by Joseph Lancaster in the Day School. 

Joseph Lancaster was born in 1771, and was a member of that 
body which has furnished more than its proportion to the ranks 
of our national philanthropists—the Society of Friends. His 
father was a soldier in the foot-guards, and residing in the 
Borough Road, Southwark, surrounded by a poor population, 
Joseph saw that poverty was bat too frequently accompanied 
by vices which he believed to be the result of ignorance. His 
father gave him the free use of a room in his house, which 
the young man fitted up at his own expense, and opening it 
as a free school in 1796, his scholars numbered ninety before 
he had himself reached his nineteenth year. In 1798 the 
numbers had increased to 1,000; and finding himself quite 
unable to provide instructors for this large body of pupils, he 
either invented himself, or adopted from Dr. Bell, the mom- 
torial system, or a plan of teaching younger or less advanced 
chidren, through the agency of the older or better instructed 
scholars. His efforts attracted the notice of the Duke of 
Bedford ; and in 1805 he was favored with an audience by 
George the Third, who said, in approving Lancaster’s efforts, 
“T wish that every poor child in my dominions may be able 
to read his Bible.” From the year 1807 to 1811 he travelled 
about 7,000 miles through the kingdoms, and lectured on his 
system to more than 50,000 persons; and by these active 
means extended a knowledge of the educational wants and 
resources of the country amongst all classes of the community. 
He endeavoured to found a school for the children of the 
richer classes in 1812, but failed, and from pecuniary losses 
was forced to leave England for America in the year 1515. 
He was received in the New World with respect and confidence. 
In 1829 he went to Canada, where he was well received, the 
Parliament of Lower Canada voting him several grants for 
educational purposes ; but from want of those qualities which 
render men fitted to guide themselves and others, Lancaster, 
although an excellent projector, was a very incompetent ma- 
hager, and in America, as in England, it was his lot to enjoy 
affluence and endure want, even whilst his system was flour- 
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ishing. His friends contributed to purchase an annuity for 
him, and his career closed in New York on the 23rd of Oc. 
tober, 1538. 

With the name of Lancaster, and with our recollections of 
the early history of popular education in England, the uame of 
Bell is intimately connected. Andrew Bell was born in St. 
Andrews, in the year 1753, the son of a tailor, and was edu- 
cated in its ancient University. In his twenty-first year he 
left College, and proceeded to Virginia, where he resided, 
as tutor, durimy the five succeeding years, and in 178] 
he returned to Kngland, but was shipwrecked on the home- 
ward voyage. Arrived in England he took orders in the 
Kstablished Church, and was appointed minister to the 
Kpiscopal Chapel at Leith. He applied for a degree, as 
Doctor of Divinity, to his University, and, through some 
mistake, a diploma as Doctor of Medicine was sent him. He 
was next appointed Chaplain of some regiments ordered to 
India, whither he sailed in the year 1787. Some short time 
after his arrival in that country, the Military Orphan Asylum 
was founded, and he became its honorary superintendent. 
Whilst discharging the duties of this office he commenced the 
plan of instructing by monitors, and tested it by setting the 
elder boys to teach the younger writing in sand, according to 
the Hindoo custom. Finding the experiment successful, he 
endeavoured, upon his return to England, in 1797, to make his 
system known, by various publications. He succeeded in great 
measure, and whilst advancing the cause of education he was 
pushing his own fortune. He was appointed rector of Swan- 
age, in Dorsetshire, in 1801; master of Sherborne Hospital 
in 1808; prebendary of Hereford Cathedral in 1818, and 
some years after, prebendary of Westminster. Dr. Bell died 
at Cheltenham, on the 28th of January, 1832, and bequeathed 
£120,000 to the educational establishments of the country 
which seemed to him useful and best conducted. 

We have stated that Lancaster and Bell both used the mon- 
itorial system ; and from this fact the most important results 
have arisen in these Kingdoms. Bell returned from Madras 1n 
the year 1797, and at once made his system — ; whilst the 
monitorial teaching was not adopted by Lancaster until the 
vear 1798. Whether the latter adopted the plan trom Bell, 
or whether he discovered it himself, it is impossible to decide, 
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but the friends of each claimed for their leader the honor of 
originality.* 

Priority of invention was not, however, the only ground of 
difference between the systems of the rival professors. The 
Schools established by Lancaster were unsectarian, no par- 
ticular religious tenets being inculcated, and the whole religious 
training consisting in the reading of certain portions of the 
Bible without note or comment. Upon this plan “ The Royal 
Lancasterian Institution for Promoting the Education of the 
Children of the Poor” was established in tne year 1808. 
Some few years afterwards the title was changed, for that 
by which the Schools are now known—* The British and 
Foreign School Society.” 

The patrons of these Schools were amongst the most able 
men of that day. ‘ With the British and Foreign School 
Society,” said Lord Brougham, in that speech to which we have 
already referred, “1 have been intimately acquainted, 1 may 
say connected, from its commeucement in 1808, under another 
name; indeed I presided at the preliminary meeting held to 
found it, attended by William Allen, Joseph Fox, Thomas 
Clarkson and others, who had stood by Joseph Lancaster in 
his great difficulties. In the following spring, the Duke of 
Bedford presided over its first public meeting. Under his 
auspices, and those of the Duke of Kent, father of Her Majesty, 
one of the most zealous and useful friends of the Institution, 
it gathered strength; and its fundamental principle, that 
which distinguished it from the National Society soon after 
established, was the rigorous exclusion of all ditlerences on 
religious grounds, the severance of secular from religious 
instruction, the repudiation of whatever could by any possi- 
bility operate as a test—the principle embodied in its motto 
of Schools for All.”’ | 

In 1810, as now, there were good, and wise, and christian, 
and patriotic but mistaken men, who thought that the principle 
upon which this School Society, to which Lord Brougham refers, 
was based was wrong and false, and contended that religion 
should be the foundation of all instruction, and ¢haé religion ex- 
clusively the creed and doctrines of the Church of England. 
his was a great, and powerful, and influential party. It was 


diemvannt — onto 





; * Sydney Smith, writing in the year 1806, describes Dr. Bell ae ‘ta very 
oolish old gentleman, seized on eagerly by the Church of En 
defraud Lancaster of his discovery.” 
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unreprese nted by any system of school teaching , but it could not 
remain inactive whilst the Lancasterian schools were flourishing, 
Accordingly the theory and mode of teaching advocated | 
Doctor Bell were adopted, and i in the year 1811, “The National 
Society for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples ‘of the Established Church” was founded, in opposition 
to,or in rivalry with, ‘The British and Foreign Se hool Society. 

Since the establishment of the latter Society in 1808, it has 
trained about 8,000 teachers. At its Normal Semin; ry in the 
Borough Road, London, there is accommodation for sixty resi- 
dent candidates ; about the same number are generally enrolled 
as oul-door pupils. In the Model Schools attached to this m- 
stiiution 700 boys and 800 girls attend daily, and since their 
establishment more than 60 000 children have been instructed. 
Tuere is also a depository of books; the schools in connection 
with the society are inspected carefully, and tlie best branches 
of collective teac hing have been recently adopted in conjunc- 
tion with the monitorial system. 

Of 133 stude ‘its now at the Normal Seminary, 50 are 
Queen’s Scholars, receiving yearly exhibitions from the Privy 
Council; and most of the local schools have been assisted by 
Government erants,and are under Government inspection. The 
income of the Society, for the year 1851, amounted to 
£15,153; and the income, for the year 1550, of 625 British 
schools, imstructing 91,9-+4 1 scholars, was £59 152, giving an 
average of L2s. Lid. per scholar annually. This income was 
derived from the following sources :— 


Permanent endowments Hehe whe £829) 
Voluntary contributions = ... £24,150 
Grants from Government £4,455 
Payments by scholars aa .. ~~ £26,590 
Other sources me ae mi £3,108 


These schools numbered 28 in the year 1811; 191 in the year 
IS41, and in the ten years, from 1541 to 1851, they 
increased to 449. 

The National Society was, we have stated, founded in 181 1,and 
$17. During the four years 
ral Fund of 
ie Welsh 


about 


was incorporated by Royal\ hh irterin | 
ending ISd1, the annual subse riptions to the Gene 
' 
the Soe iety averaged & 11,000. To this ma Ly be added tl 
f ’ ‘ ) 
Education Fund the Society, which amounts t saith 
Z - . ay ~ ) e 
£3,000 per annum, gre oceasionally large sums are C0! 
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for special purposes. By Royal Letter, issued occasionally since 
1820, at present trienmally, parochial collections are made in 
favor of the Society. The sums collected in this latter way have 
varied in amount, from £22,810 to £32,602. Since the year 
1839 local boards have been forward, in connection with the 
Central Institution, in most of the dioceses of England and 
Wales—and their annual income may be calculated at £20,000, 
The Central Board makes grants in aid of erecting schools in 
accordance with the Charter ; it also supplies books to the local 
schools. ‘The Board has five Training Colleges under its im- 
mediate management, and supported chiefly from the funds of 
the Society, and which now send forth annually about 270 
teachers. In addition to these latter Colleges, 20 Diocesan 
Training Schools have been established since 1838, and these 
send out annually about 400 teachers. ‘The number of schools 
in connexion with the Board now amounts to 10,555, and the 
scholars number 929,474. From 897 in 1831, the schools 
increased in 1841 to 2,002, and in 1851 the number had 
risen to 3,448, 

In the Census of 1851, 4,546 Church Schools are returned, 
containing 472,372 scholars; the total amount for 1850 was 
stated to be £341,752, giving an annual income of Its. 5d. 
per scholar. The sources of this income are thus stated :— 


Permanent endowments om ani L13,240 
Voluntary contributions... .« &179,765 
Grants from Government £158,182 
Payments by scholars e £103,204 
Other sources ies vee vee £27,501 


The greater number of the schools are aided by the Committee 
of the Council of Education, in conjunction with the National 
Board, and are inspected according to the rules of the 
Council, 

Having thus briefly placed before the reader the 
the origin, progress and position of the three great Edueational 
lustitutions of the kingdoms, and as they are the most iin- 
portant so are they the earliest founded, we shall here insert the 
admirable and eloquent history of their progress, from Lord 
Brouzham’s speech in which he traces the whole bearing o! this 
subject, and epitomizes all the facts and figures connected w ith 
it, indicating the dangers and the troubles of the past, and fore- 


warning us of the evils with which intolerance if successful, 


history of 
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must afflict the nation by inundating it with a troubled tide of 
fanaticism on the one side, and of ignorance and consequent 
turbulence and vice upon the other. His Lordship said ;— 


 T shall begin by marking the periods to which our detailed infor. 
mation applies, and the grounds upon which we are enabled to rely 
upon that information. Great objections have, at different times, 
been made to its accuracy, and we must, therefore, stop a moment 
to consider how far these are well founded. The earliest returns 
are those obtained by the Education Committee of the Commons, 
in 1818; the next are those of 1833, obtained on the motion ofa 
noble friend, whose early loss to the country is so deeply to be la. 
mented, Lord Kerry ; the last are those of 1851, under the Census 
Act. The returns of 1818, were made by the parochial clergy, and as 
having presided over that inquiry, I well know the zeal with which 
they performed the office cast upon them. Such was their alacrity, 
that within a week after our circular was issued, all those sent their 
answers who were within a moderate distance, and very soon after 
[ had received the whole, with the exception of about 600, which, 
in a number of nearly 12,000 might be expected from different 
accidents. A second circular reduced this number to about 200 
defaulters. Buta circumstance occurred which placed the conduct 
of those reverend persons in a most honourable light. By some 
oversight of the clerks in the Committee, there were 360 returns 
mislaid; and as it was believed they had not been sent, a circular 
was dispatched, chiding the supposed defaulters. It so happened 
that those returns had been culled out from the mass, as being more 
elaborate and voluminous than the rest, and the Committee, ina 
somewhat peremptory manner, called for the returns to the original 
requisition, It might well be expected that those reverend persons 
should feel hurt, both at the groundless rebuke and at the labour 
needlessly exacted. But of the whole 860 only two made the least 
complaint, and even they sent the second returns demanded. Some 
had kept copies of their former answers, but a great number had 
not; and their returns extended, in many instances, to ten pages 
and upwards. TI may further state, that when, after the dissolution 
of Parliament, L took the liberty to send another circular tor further 
information, although aware that this was only in my private capa- 
ecitv, and not as chairman of the Committee, the clergy returned 
answers, giving the details solicited, rather than required. After 
the lapse of fifteen years, the returns of 1833 were made, but by the 
church wardens; and I have no hesitation in stating, that they re 
very inferior in point of fulness and accuracy, as might peat 
from the temporary nature of the office held by those rT lefec. 
them. They have proved, on examination, to be particularly r ve 
tive in some of the larger towns. In 1851, we have the — 
returns, and as these were made under the superintendence A eee 
Home Department, they are more to he relied on for fulness as 
well as accuracy, than those of 1833, I must, however, mention a 
‘ eer . . *Jonce is due to the 
cireumstance which shows that no little confidence Is due 1828 
latter. When the repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts ve oe 
seemed to remove the chief obstruction in the way of a gene 
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School system, I was anxious to ascertain what progress had been 
made during the ten preceeding years ; and addressed a letter to 7 
or 800 parochial ministers to ask for a continuation of their former 
returns. Those parishes were taken indifferently, some large, some 
small, some middle-sized ; I received 487 answers, and these, com- 
pared with the statements of 1818, indicated an increase in the 
number of day-scholars at unendowed schools, in the proportion of 
21 to 10. Now, the returns of 1833 give that increase as between 
23 and 24 to 10, which allowing for the increase between 1828 and 
1833, tallies very nearly with the other proportion. I therefore 
conclude that we may place reliance upon the accounts generally, 
not only in considering the rate at which education has advanced, 
but in estimating the deficiency at any given period, provided we 
keep in view the consideration that the numbers given in these 
accounts are, from the nature of the case, more or less below the 
real amount; those of 1851 being nearest the truth, those of 1833 
probably most defective. 

It appears that in 1818, the Day-Schools of all kinds were attend- 
ed by 674,000 scholars (I take round numbers, as the Resolutions 
Jam about to move give the particulars)—the Sunday-Schools had 
425,000. In 1833, the former had increased to 1,276,000; the 
latter to no less than 1,548,000 or nearer fourfold than trebled. In 
1851, the Day-Scholars had increased to 2,144,000, the Sunday to 
2,407,000. So that in 33 years Day-Scholars had increased more 
than three-fold ; Sunday Scholars nearly six-fold. Now the popu- 
lation had, no doubt, increased from above 114 millions to 143 in 
the first period, and to nearly 18 in the second; but still the increase 
of education was much more rapid, there being, in 1818, of Day 
Scholars one-seventeenth; of Sunday one-twenty-fourth of the 
population ; in 1833, these numbers had become one-eleventh, and 
one-ninth respectively ; and in 1851, one-eighth and one-seventh. — It 
is also manifest that the rate of increase had been considerably 
greater in the 15 years between 1818 and 1833, than in the 18 years 
between 1833 and 1851, although the population increased more 
rapidly during the second period than during the first. As the 
omissions in the returns of 1833 were greater than in those of either 
1818 or 1851, it may be taken as certain that the actual rate of in- 
crease was less than the apparent, or in other words, that there was 
a greater retardation than the returns show, Nor can we doubt 
that this retardation has been owing not altogether to the unavoid- 
able relaxation of the voluntary exertions made to promote educa- 
tion,—exertions which must needs be lessened unless the resources 
of individuals are enlarged,—but also in a considerable degree to 
the Wants having been partly supplied which had called them forth. 
It is certain, that previous to ISIS, there had for some years been 
4 great step made by the establishment of Schools on the new or 
monitorial plan, that of Bell and Lancaster, in so much that above 
1500 of these had been planted, educating 200,000 children. ut 
the discussions which arose out of the Education Committee m the 
other House, in 1816, 17, and 18, had occasioned new efforts all 
over the country to establish Schools of a more useful class, because 
having a larger proportion of teachers, and dispensing, ina great 
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measure, with the monitorial system. The Bill which I brought 
forward in 1820 as the Chairman of that Committee, and which 
reached almost its last stage in the Commons, was unfortunately 
opposed by the Dissenters, and being only feebly supported by the 
Church party, we were deprived of a great, and in my belief, a 
most unexceptionably framed system of paroc! hial edueatio ms: nor 
was there ever the least enc ouragement given to renew the atte tpt, 
Nevertheless, out of evil came good, by the blessing of Providence ; 
and even the animosity, or let us only say the rivalry, of contlic ting 
sects gave rise to new exertions for ‘the furtherance of popul: ir in. 
struction. Such exertions could not be expecte <i to continue, and 
uccordingly a great deficiency still exists in the means of education, 
Before 1833 there had been no interference at all of the State; 
everything had been done by individuals. But in that year the 
Government to which I had the honour of belonging, felt it in 
rice on them to act upon the Report of the Education Com- 
mittee of 1818. To the recommendations in that Report I ealled 
the sthaiia mn of my colleagues, laying it before Lord Grey and Lord 
Altho rps and a grant was abi ained from Parliament of a sum to be 
applied in the encouragement of Schools, This grant was repeated 
vearly, and from the pea et of £20,000, it has happily of late 
been increased to, I think, upwards of £300,000, The application 
of it was for some years entrusted to the Treasury, and they had 
acted chietly upon the principles laid down in the Report of 1818, 
avoiding whatever miht tend to discourage voluntary exertions, and 
giving the sums allotted for outfit or original cost to parties who 
were ready to provide for the yearly expenses. The Committee had 
suggested two modes of distr ibution, either through commissioners, 
or “through the two great school Societies, the National and British 
and Forei jon. The latter was the course adopted; but I may 
more correctly say that both courses were taken ultimate ly; for in 
the year 18: {9 a Committee of the Privy Council was formed to 
superintend the distribution, and that C ommittee generally gave the 
sums through the two Societies. The transfer to the Privs Council 
Was at one time the subject of regret, because the Treasury had con 
ducted the business in a quiet and unobtrusive mann r, and the 
creation of a department gave rise to some jealousy and even alarm ; 
so that your Lordships may recollect along and warm debate on res 
lutions moved by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which the “net 
by avery large majority concurred, expressing an opinion unfayour- 
ab le tothe aj ppomtinent of the P rivy ( touncil Committee as mad 
without the sanction of Parliament. But yreat advantage has ul- 
timately resulted from the creation of this department; ane 
certainly whatever nay have been the meonven! lence original ily 
experienced, I am bom xl to defend the proceeding still more 


lid in that debate, because I afterw: ards f ye f 
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strenuously than I 
that the Committee ack pte d the very measures Wh ich I had dese 
1835, tor not lit rely encour’! Atl 
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been most ably and actively seconded by its assistants, especially 
Messrs. Kaye Shuttleworth, and Lingen. y 

In the same year that this important Committee was appointed, I 
had for the third time brought in a Bill to establish sucha depatr- 
ment, and to invest it with powers of distributing the yearly grants, 
and of authorising local rates so as to encourage by both these funds 
the planting of schools, to support those requiring assistance, to 
establish training schools, and to superintend the conduct of all either 
founded or aided by the public. The difficulty as to the religious 
question had seemed to be surmounted; and I was authorised to 
state on behalf of a very numerous meeting of delegates from most 
arts of the country, who had held a conference on the details of the 
plan, that it had, after undergoing various alterations, received their 
general concurrence ; th® Dissenters joining with the Churchmen in 
holding its provisions to be unobjectionable. The Government of 
the day, Lord Melbourne’s, was entirely favourable to the measure ; 
but unfortunately they had been defeated the week before 1 moved 
the second reading ; and when a Right Rev. Prelate, recently raised 
to the episcopal bench by that Government, and who had voted with us 
against his Metropolitian upon the recent occasion, now put himself 
in the front of the opposition to the Bill, we had no hopes of success, 
and were obliged to withdraw it until a more auspicious time should 
come. I found, however, that one great object of the Bill would be 
secured, the creation of an Education department, if the Privy 
Council Committee, not only persevered in its administration of the 
annual grant, but applied it to the establishment of training schools, 
and the employment of inspectors ; all which they could do without 
any parliamentary authority. The more effectual power of local 
rating would alone be still wanted; but the increase of the annual 
grant might to a considerable extent supply this defeet ; and I was 
willing to expect every thing from the entire agreement of my noble 
friends in the great principles of the Bill. Their proceedings in 
Parliament and in the Privy Council during the next year or two, 
confirmed these expectations, and I certainly should have been 
Without excuse had I interrupted them by again pressing the Bill. 
It was only consistent with the most ordinary discretion, and the 
scantiest stock of patience, to await for awhile the results of what 
had bec n already done, The vround had heen prepared im 8s; the 
seed sown in 1833; due eare was now cheerfully bestowed upon its 
protection; and with a fair prospect of success crow my the labours 
of the new department created in 1839, it would have been most 
unwise, indeed irrational impaticnee to interfere with the n tural 
growth of the plant, as some projecting lawgivers of exalted rank, 
the Emperor Joseph among them have occasionally been seen to do, 
and been in consequence compared to the child that avinge put a 
bean in the ground, must necds pluck itup to see if it has begun to 
sprout, instead of waiting till the stem and the leaf appear, tered 
by the breeze, strengthened by the sun, expanded by the se pe 
That childish, preposterous impatience I felt not, how great and how 
constant soever my anxiety for the progress of th 


system, because 
I was well assured of its safetv in the hands of my wouk friends of 
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the Privy Council Committee. But I think we may admit that the 
time is now come for examining the progress Which has been made 
and for asking ourselves whether any thing and what remains to wa 
siione, 

I take it to be clear beyond all question that the means of edu 
tion are still insufficient ; and I now beg the attention of vour 
Lordships while | demonstrate this proposition. 1 lay aside the great 
numbers taught at Sunday schools, because valuable as is the instruc. 
tion there given, and beyond all praise the conduct of the pious and 
truly charitable persons (290,000, I glory in being able to sa it,) who 
cevote themselves to this really rood work, in the spirit of genuine 
because wise benevolence,—tbat which alone deserves the name, 
vhen the act is in harmony with the will, and good is not only 
intended but done :—the instruction received is extremely limited, 
and two or three hours in a week give but inconsiderable moral 
discipline, which is the most important part of tuition: not to 
mention that no small proportion of the Sunday scholars are 
returned also under the head of Day scholars. It is to the Day 
scholars therefore that we must look, and these appear to be in 
round numbers 2,144,000 at 46,000 schools. But these inelude 
private as well as publie schools, and 500,000 children of the upper 
and middle classes are taught there, and about 50,000 at the endow- 
ed schools, which are also included. These deductions I make after 
a full communication with Mr. Horace Mann, whose intimate 
acquaintance with the whole statistics of education is well known to 
such of your Lordships as have had the advantage of perusing his 
elaborate and judicious Report tothe Registrar—General, a docu. 
ment of the highest merit both for its arithmetical details and for 
the enlightened views which it gives of the whole subject. It would 
indeed be difficult. too highly to praise this most able and useful 
officer. (Earl Granville, Lord Monteagle and others strongly expressed 
their concurrence.) We may conclude therefore that for the children 
of the working classes, and of the poor, there are only public day 
schools attended by little more than 1,590,000 

Let us now consider how far this supply of edueation is adequate 
to the wants of the people. And here I must hegin by observing, 
that nothing can be more wild than the notions of those who reckon 
upon all the children between three and fifteen, or 4,900,000, as the 
bumber for whom schools should be provided, conceiving most 
erroneously that the working-classes, as well as those in easy circum: 
stances, can keep their children long enongh at school to require 
‘this accommodation. Unhappily there comes in cou 
1 the sehoolinaster, great as his merits and his claims 


‘a- 


anything lik 
petition wit : 
may be, the employer; and from the time that a child ean earn 
somewhat towards his support, his attendance at even the school 
which costs nothing, must be first interrupted, and then altogethe r 
ssuming the parent to be duly impressed with Os 
advantages of education. Instead, therefore, of more than a pean 
of the population, We should not reckon more than one-eighth, wy 
children between four and twelve, which would give the number for 
ll classes at 2,222,000. But we are to consider only the propor 
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is that proportion 2? Imade inquiry of my honourable friend the 
Registrar-General, and he gave me four-fifths as his estimate of the 
proportion which the working-classes bear to the whole population, 
or about 3,625,000 males of 20 and upwards, but not reckoning 
farmers’ sons and commercial clerks. I will take the caleulation 
then as four-fifths, or 14,340,000, and one-eighth as the children, or 
1,792,000. But IT was desirous of checking this calculation by 
having recourse to another test ; and I found in the evidence before 
Mr. Hume's Income Tax Committee last Session, the number of 
persons having incomes of £75, and upwards is counted as 82,117 
by Mr. W. Farr, the able and intelligent head of the Statistical 
Department in the Registrar-General's office ; and deducting a sixth 
for Scotland we then have 712,000 for England and Wales, which 
reckoning five to a family would leave for the other classes, the work- 
ing and the poor, 14,440,000, and the children 1,805,000, being very 
nearly the number obtained from the calculation founded on Mr. 
Graham’s estimate of four-fifths. It is indeed very possible, that in 
making this estimate he had taken into his account Mr. Farr's 
statements respecting the Income Tax. However, I think we may 
on the whole rest satisfied with the inference that as, instead of 
1,800,000, there are attending public day schools little more than 
1,500,000, the deficiency in these schools for the working classes is 
not much less than 300,000, or upwards of 3,000 schools, even 
allowing the average of 94 scholars to a school, which is unfortu- 
nately the number in the publie day schools, and is very considerably 
more than in every view is desirable. —I have made no deduction for 
dame-schools ; had I done so, the deficiency would have been greater 
by above 180,000. 

But I ‘must proceed to state that this great evil is unfortunately 
not equally diffused, as it were over the country ; the deficiency is 
much greater in some places than in others, and it is greater exactly 
where it is most to be lamented, in the larger towns. 1 take 44 of 
those, the population of which amounts to 3,206,000, London not 
included, and J find that the scholars’ at public day schools amount 
to 226,000, to which we must add a portion of those at private 
schouls, say 24,000, and we have the whole therefore 247,000, or 
onein thirteen of the population, But if we take the rest of the 
country, exclusive of the 44 towns and of London, we have day 
scholars at public schools 1,029,000, and adding 84,000, for the 
private, the total is 1,113,000, or one in eleven of the population ; 
anda like differenee is found as to Sunday scholars. But we may 
institute the comparison as to allZtowns of above 50,000, our former 
case being those of the largest towns. We then shall find that ina 
town population of 4,880,000, the day scholars are 521,000, Ol 
nearly one-eninth ° and in all the rest of the country, the scholars 
are 1,621,000, or one-eighth. This comparison includes London, 
Which is more deficient than any other place, town or country 5 the 
Proportion of day scholars being only one-thirteenth, and of 
Sunday scholars one-seventeenth, that of the great towns being 
nearly one-seventh, and of the rest of the country nearly Sl 
sixth. If therefore those towns had the same means of ¢ lneation 
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with the other districts, there would be day schools for 89,000 
scholars, and Sunda \ schools for 86,000 more than they now have. 
low many years will be required to supply this great deficit? We 
must always bear in mind that the popu; ition Is increasing at the 
rate of nearly 200,000 ayear. So that in those towns it is increas Ing 
above 30,000 annually, so that to maintain even the present inade. 
quate supply of schools in its proportion to the number of the 
peer ile, there must ve arly be provided an ade lition equal to al bout 
3.000 scholars, without the least impression being made upon the 
deficit ; and to supply this would require an increase every vear, 
for five years, of day schools sufficient to teach 21,000__which is 
nearly twice as rapid an increase as has been made during t 
eighteen years between 1833 and 1851. Having mentioned ¢ 
diminution in the rate of increase of late years, L must add that this 
can in no Way be aseribed to the aid civen by the State, as was ap. 
prehended by some warm friends of educ ‘ation - for the diminution 
has been greatest In Sunday schools, which receive no part of the 
annual grants. My able and excellent friend, Mr. Baines of Leeds, 
though decided) averse to all interterenee, never fell into this 
error. He must have been sensible that the diminution was owing 
to the extraordinary efforts which had before been made, and chietl 
in respect of Sunday schools, He was also pertectly sound in his 
view of the minimum numbers for whom schools should be pro- 
vided.—Indeed, I always differ with hesitation from one who has 
done so much and who knows so much upon the whole subject. of 
popular edueation. The bill, however, which [ now present is 
grounded partly on the difference that exists between us respecting 
the facts, and partly on our arriving at different conclusious from 
such as are undisputed.” 
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It will be observed that of the 2,141,378 day scholars 

stated to attend the dav schools of @/7/ kinds, 500 0 MO ill- 
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structed in private schools, and about 50,000 im end sere 


schools ; these, for the elnef part belong to the upper and 
middle classes ; it therefore appears that the numbers attend- 
Ing the free d LV SC hools amount to about 1,500,000: assuming 
the Se figures LO be correct, e tind that fort hese dndaes Ui th 
poor and working classes, the schools are only m Lie proper 
tion of 54, of the numbers of the — whilst they should 
, leav Ine a deticienc \ of 5O0,000, » be auginente by 20,000 


i by the annual increase of sine ation. Another para- 
cular which must be kept clearly in mind is, that the de iclency 
is greater in the large towns than in the other parts of the ¢ 
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deducting 50,000 taught at endowed schools; and great as is 
this deficiency of schools, the deficiency of teachers is still 
more glaring. 

Cl ely connected with the question of free school aecom- 
modation, is that of the quality and quantity of instruction 
1) parted in the limited number of the existing institutions ; 
and liere the facts are extremely disheartening. 

It would seem that the only system of education ever con- 
templated for the people of England was, and still continues 
to be, one confined to reading, writing and arithmetic in its 
lowest branches ; and to this plan has the nation adhered, 
even Whilst it was fully known that in the same period, and 
at no increase of expense, the children could be instrueted in 
the cleiments of the more useful branches of knowledge, and 
thus t mee to habits of sobriety and industry. We know 
well that it has been said our people are advanei ng in educa- 
tion: and when, im our papers entitled “The Garret, the 
Cabin, and the Gaol,’ “Our Juvenile Criminals :—The 
Schoolmaster or the Gaoler,” “ Reformatory and Ragged 
Schools,” and “ Reformatory Se shools in France and E neland,” 
we endeavoured to shew that the boasted educational pro- 
gress of the nation was only a fanciful myth formed by 
unealculating philanthropists, ‘and by mise: alculating —statisti- 
clans, we were contradicted. Lf these well-me: aning writers 
would but descend to a consideration of the figures of the 
Census, even as furnished in that controverted document, 
they would find the real faets to be plainly and_ simply 
these :—that alt hough all the schools and scholars of all 
classes are placed together, yet only eighty-four per cent. 
of the boys, and eighty- seven per cent. of the virls learn 
reading ; ouly one-half the boys, and Jess than one-half 
the girls learn writing ; whilst from every hundred boys 
but forty-five, and from every hundred girls but thirty-six 
and a-half learn ciphering. = And_ this absurdity >we call : 
system of education. We «: alled it thus in 1838, when 10, 000 
in the parish of Bethnal Green, London, were without school 
i lenin. when, of five parishes about Charing-eross, 

lool accommodation was extended to but one im fourteen 
of the population; when, in the Tendering Union, in thi 
County of Essex, of 706 children, only $5 could read anid 
Write, and not more than 109 attended a day scho: |; when, 
of 2410 children in the Union of Hay, in Herefordshire, 
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612 only could read and write, and 1038 attended no school, 
These are no fanciful facts of ours: they can be found, in al] 
their shameful force and truth, in the Report of the Parliamen- 
tarv Committee, of 1838, on Education. 

But have we improved since that period ? If we take the 
evidence furnished by the various school returns of the Census, 
we find that large numbers of children attend, but we do 
not find the periods for which they attend ; yet we are called 
upon to believe, and to take for granted, that all the children 
who enter the schools attend for an average period of four 
years each. If they do attend for four years, and if the 
reports of the Prison Chaplains are to be taken as authorities, 
we can only assume that bad as was the system in 1833, 
when school accommodation was disgracefilly narrow, the 
mental improvement of the great mass of the people has not 
kept pace with the extension of educational institutions. 

When statisticians tell us that we can number, and when 
they number for us, scholars by hundreds of thousands, they 
deceive themselves and the nation by hiding, or by beiig ignor- 
ant of the fact, that school attendance, unless it be for a period 
sufliciently long to enable the scholar to make some educational 
progress, 1s nothing more than a very dangerous and delusive 
fact, and one upon which no particulars, as to the state of 
education, can be founded. Children’ may be returned upon 
the school lists as reading, or writing well, or imperfectly, and 
as having attended school—but when we come to enquire into 
the quality of education possessed by these children, we may 
eather it from some evidences furnished by the Reports of the 
Rev. Mr. Clay. It should be remembered that mere reading 
and writing do not constitute education, even if the children 
were well crounded in these aids to knowledge ; and Mr. Clay, 
in recording his experiences, proves the very deceptive nature 
of theevidence alforded as to the education of the people by tose 
arbitrary classifications, as showing the knowledge and progress 
of the poor. The Rev. Mr. Clay, the justly honored Chaplain 
of the Preston House of Correction, has paid close attention to 
the relations of crime and education; and the result of i 
enquiries is—that the great mass of our poor who were je 
to have acquired knowledge sufficient to enable them to eu 
and write are, in the vast majority of cases, rea//y, ane ane 
useful purposes, ignorant of both. In his Aeport, tor the yea 
IS46, Mr. Clay wrote :— 
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“No one sees more clearly than the chaplain to a jail that 
‘ public education is lamentably imperfect.’ For many successive years 
my duty has required me to lay before the magistracy of the county 
statistics of secular and religious ignorance, which, though at first 
considered scarcely credible, subsequent investigation by other and 
better qualified enquirers has corroborated. In 1839 these statistics, 
among other evidence of a similar character, were referred to by 
the statesman * whose language I have quoted above. That there 
are vreat difficulties in the way of any general measures for removing 
the ignorance so widely spread is admitted ; but I venture to think 
they are such as might be overcome, if those interested in the 
subject would consent to waive some minor points, and agree, by 
way of commencement, to rough-hew what is now a shapeless and 
useless ohstacle—if not incumbranece—into what might be rendered 
valuable for the support and ornament of the great social edifice. 
It is not required from one holding my humble position to suggest 
the mode of operating on the unformed masses of ignorance ; but 
I feel that it is incumbent upon me to report facts bearing on the 
question, and brought under my own observation, which evinee the 
paramount necessity of doing something ;—to exhibit, unpleasant 
as it may be to all parties, the mere animal existence—it can scarce- 
ly be called bumanity,—which in this civilized and religious country, 
yet remains uneivilized and without religion: let me present a 
short summary of three years’ observation ;—hard, naked statistics, 
which | will clothe in but little commentary. During the period I 
name, the performance of my duty has brought me into contact with 

1733 men and boys, and 387 women and girls, altogether unable 

to read; with 

1301 men and boys, and 287 women and girls, who knew not the 

name of the reigning sovereign ; with 

1290 men and boys, and 293 women and girls, so incapable of 

receiving moral or religious instruction, that to speak to 
them of ¢ virtue,’ vice,’ ‘iniquity,’ or ‘ holiness,’ was to speak 
to them in an unknown tongue; and with 

1120 men and boys, and 257 women and girls, so destitute of the 

inerest rudiments of Christian knowledge, so untaught in 
religious forms and practice, that they knew not they name 
of Him who died for their sins, nor could they utter a prayer 
to their Father in heaven ! 

Yet for minds like these, who never received the bread of life, 
other food has been found. Their appetites, depraved by those who 
feed them, are abundantly and cheaply supplied with the ‘ perilous 
stuf’ contained in * The Newgate Calendar Improved,’ the adventures 
of Dick Turpin and Jack Sheppard, and similar corrupting trash 
contained in Llvyd’s Publications. 1 have conversed, during the 
last three years with 1234 males and 199 females who, though igno- 
rant of almost everything good and useful, and of the meaning of the 
words « virtue’ and vice,’ have yet been made familiar with, if not 
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enamoured of, the personification of the latter as held up for their 
sympathies and imitation in the stories of Turpin and Sheppard,” 


In the Leport, for the year 1848, Mr. Clay inserted one of 
the most interesting, and important passages to be found in 
the entire of his valuable series: taken in connection wit! 
the last, we have this important fact, that whilst vast numbers 
were ignorant of religious truthis, large numbers who would be, 
according to the Census, classed as possessing a knowledge of 
reading and writing, were really so little instructed in. these 
branches of education, as to render any enumeration of them, 
amongst the instructed, a very gross and dangerous error. Yet 
who, looking to the figures of the Census, can deny that thou- 
sands of the 1,500,000 children attending the free schools are 
no better informed than those of whom Mr. Clay thus wrote, 
in the Leport to which we have last referred :— 

“In the month of February last, I requested the schoolmaster to 
procure specimens of writing and spelling from all the male pri 
soners, then incarcerated, who professed the ability to give such 
specimens, <A copy of the Lord’s prayer was the exercise required. 
Sixty different attempts were made, by as many different men, to 
comply with my wishes, and the result may be thus classified :— 


Class No. 1. 1 Copy accurate in every particular, 
- 2. 2 Copies only deficient as to capitals and punctuation. 
” 3. 2 4, containing only | error in spelling. 
= 4, 5 - a » 2 errors $s 
- 5. 7 ss ms oo ood. = 
- 6. S <# »fromdstos8 * - 
” is 15 4, exhibiting great ignorance. 


8. 22  ,, scarcely intelligible. 


The only accurate specimen was written by a young man of 17, 
who had been well instructed in a school of superior character. 
The errors of the 5th class of examples were ¢ daly,’ ‘ trespass 
‘temtation,’ &c. § Hallowed’ was spelt accurately ; intimating, is 
may be hoped, an acquaintance with the meaning of the clause to 
which the word belongs. Ignorance becomes more striking the 
mistakes of the 6th class ; who, in no case, spelt the word * halowe 
correctly: writing ‘ halwed,’ ¢ hlwod,’ ¢ halawed,’ * halawad, &¢- Ui 
the attempts of the 7th class I] give the following specimens :— 

1. ‘Hour father witch hart in haven,’ &e. 

2. * Our father wicth chart,’ &e. 

3. © Hour father which heart,’ &c. 

4. ‘Qure fathar Wich art.’ &e. 

Deplorable as the want of instruction is, which the 
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ples show, the authors of them, nevertheless, have a certain lip, and 
ear, acquaintance with what they so imperfectly express in writing. 
It we were to hear them repeat the prayer, or read what they had 
written, we should give them credit for greater acquirement than 
they possess ; and, certainly, have evidence of a habit which linplies 
some littie religious training and sentiment. Even the eighth class 
of attempts shows that something in the nature of prayer has been 
communicated, at some time, to the poor creatures who are content 
to ofler to Heaven such sad, though unintentional, mockery as their 
words must constitute. In this eighth class L have placed 22 
specimens; and, however ungrateful the task, it is, 1 think, neces- 
sury to copy some of them; were it only to exhibit the real amount 
of knowledge in persons who might be hastily set down by some 
iquirers as ‘able to read and write ;’ and therefore fit to be 
included among the ‘ educated.’ 
). ‘Hour fathar with harinheven . . . . thy Cingdom 
coun,’ &c. (written in a fair hand; writer aged 39.) 
2. €Qwer father who art in heven all wead by thy neama thy 
will dun on erth,’ &e. (writer aged 17.) 
3. *Owr father Whitch art in hevin hlewed,’ &c. (writer aged 
21.) 
4. Our father With Chartive,’ &c. (writer aged 28.) 
5. ‘Tour father Wich art in heren All Wed,’ &c. (writer 16.) 
6. €hou Father wich ar in haren halwhed,’ &c. (writer 20.) 


Twelve examples of the remainder of this eighth class were so 
unintelligible as to make copying them a difficult task. 

Kighteen prisoners of the 7th and 8th classes had been convicted 
of felony, and were noted in our calendars as able to read and 
write ‘imperfectly.’ The description cannot be said to be wrong, 
when all the degrees of instruction possessed by prisoners are com- 
prised under four heads, viz. :— 

‘no. 6...) 6 neither read nor write.’ 

‘imp.’ . ‘able to read and write imperfectly.’ 

‘well’. . ‘able to read and write well.’ 

‘sup,’ . «© superior education ;' 
but, certainly, no sufficient idea of the actual want of knowledge is 
conveyed by the ‘imp.’ of our calendars, when it is made to comprise 
such instanees as I have presented. It would seem, indeed, that 
Some of the ‘imperfect’ reading and writing, when tested, only serves 
to demonstrate an amount of ignorance greater than could be sup- 
posed possible, even in persons who are marked in the calendar as 


capable of neither one nor the other. The entire number of male 


prisoners, among whom the 60 writers were included, was 189. 
One“ hundred and twenty-five of them are to be supposed, then, as 
provided with less knowledge than the worst of the 60! In fact, the 
results which I have just exhibited agree substantially with the 
Oficial returns given by Mr. Redgrave in his ‘Criminal Tables for 
1847.’ That ayreement will be better perceived alter a ylance at 
the following classification of the 185 prisoners already mentioned :— 
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1. Wellinstructed (class 1, p.35) ... lor05 per cent, 
2. Adequatelyinstructed(classes2and 3) 4 ,, 2.0 


8 Instructed more or less imperfectly r 
(classes 4,5,and6) ... ... «. 18 ,, 10.0 “ 
4. Exhibiting great ignoranee (class7) 15,, 8.0 a 
5 », deplorable ignorance (class8) 22 ,, 12.0 ‘ 
6. » a yet lower mental and re- 
ligious condition—home heathens 125 ,, 67.0 - 


The 4th, 5th, and 6th classes of the above, comprise 87 per cent. 
of the whole; and Mr. Redgrave’s Tables show that the criminals of 
1847, ‘unable to read and write,’ and ‘able to read and write 
imperfectly,’ amounted, together, to a little more than 90 per cent. 
It is a melancholy consideration that in a civilized country 31 per 
cent. (by the criminal tables) of any order of people should be 
altogether unable to read and write; and it is almost as sad to 
think of the additional amount of ignorance which lurks under the 
designation—* able to read and write imperfectly ! ” 

Time did not bring with it improvement, and in his Lvport, 
for the year 1852, Mr. Clay wrote—that “ About 42.5 per 
cent. are totally wanting in the ability to read, and about 3s 
per cent. are entirely destitute of the most elementary religious 
knowledge. Of prisoners committed for trial, 215 out of 27] 
are, on the other hand, well instructed in the stories of Turpin 
and Sheppard!” 

Thus Mr. Clay wrote in 1852 ; and those who are acquainted 
with the history of any question connected with prison discipline, 
prison statistics, or the reformation of criminals, arising within 
the last thirty years, will understand the weight and authority 
which belong to any facts stated, or any arguments advanced 
by the Rev. John Clay. If to be careful, cautious, and 
indefatigable in collecting facts; and if to be able, clear, 
calm, and logical in arguing from the facts so collected, con- 
stitute a statistician worthy of consideration, Mr. Clay’is entitled 
to the most unhesitating and complete contidence both as 
to the accuracy and wisdom of his conclusions. ee 

Younger in experience, though equal in zeal to Mr. lay, 1s 
the Rev John Field, Chaplain of Reading Prison ; and in his 
Kifteenth Annual Report, to the Justices of the county of Berks, 
assembled at the Michaelmas Sessions, held at Abingdon, 
Monday, October 16th, 1854, Mr. Field thus expresses Ins 
opinions, founded on undoubted evidence, as to the state of 
ignorance in which those coming under his mspection, Wer 
immersed. He writes :— 


vy. * * > * Pape ade n the 
‘* Without repeating remarks w hich I have before mace e 

















most conspicuous causes of crime, it is my duty to mention some, to 
which offences committed during the past vear have been clear) 
traceable. Furst of these is the ignorance, coneerning which ever 
year proves the proverb as true as it is trite, that it is the parent Ol 
vice. More than a third in your prison during the lost 
been unable to read, nearly two-thirds had either not been 

at all, or fora period ot less than two years, wv! ist Hora tev 

of them could read and write with the common accuracy of ¢| i 
who had been three or four years under tuition % our uat 
schools ; and their want of acquaintance with those reli 
which point out the means, and supply the motives for 
temptation was cven more remarkable. Sucha statement wii! prob. 


icious traths 


abiy excite your surprise, consid ring the laudable provision for 
instruction which bas been made, during late years, In this county, 
The tact hie wever, is alike im portant and signifi ant. Very far from 
detracting from the value of such provision, it leads us to infer, that 
but for such a preventive, erime must have oversp read and desolated 
our land, whilst it ought to excite en quiry as to how it happens 
that,—sinee the number se »erossly ignorant is great! redu ed,—the 
number of our criminals is not diminished to a cort sr ne extent. 
I believe that this question may be at once answered. If there has 
been a less wing of the uncducated population, yet, for those remain- 
ing ignerant, incentives to sensuality—and consequent crime—have 
been multiplied: and hence this class, although diminished, has 


| 


furnish ra} sO larve a proportion of our Ci iminals.’ 


Mr. Field wrote thus of the Reading Gaol ; and of the 
Abingdon Prison, also in the county of Berks, its Chaplain, 
the Rev. Mdward Geare, gave the following statistics of 
[ducation to the same Grand Jury :— 


“Of the prisoners committed to the Abingdon Gaol, cher ere 
found to be on their admission :—utterly ignorant, 80; read taper 
fect, 100; read and write imperfect, 145 ; read and write well, 30, 
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for a tuw davs onl or sufficient I, iistructed hefore their admission. 


With very few exceptions those who bata attended a month an: 


upwards are returned as improved and much improved, bhe 
Prisco eTs are : ilways taught to regar da : IMISSIOD into t hy sel al ads a& 
Priviles e, and this pr ivilege is forteite 7 for a season on any Case of 


uiiseconduct proved against them. In almost every such instance 
they have of themselves solicited re-admission.”” 


From this last evidence it would appear that many of the 
prisoners had attended school, and at some period had helped 
toswell the roll of scholars. Bat what was the class of in- 
struction 2? LOO read imperfectly ; 145 read and wrote imyper- 
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r the two above quoted most admirable Reports, see ihe 


Reading Mercury,” Saturday, October 2ist, 1854. 
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fectly,—and with those figures before us how grave a truth js 
shown in a succeeding paragraph of Mr. Geare’s Report, in 
which he adds, that the prisoners solicit admission to the 
school, and “ with very few exceptions those who have attended 
a month and upwards, are returned as improved and much 
improved.” But who was the teacher, where was the semi- 
nary ?—The gaol schoolinaster and the gaol school, the schvol- 
patron being the gaol Chaplain. 

We have selected the eports of Mr. Clay and Mr. Field, 
first, because these gentlemen are the best known Chaplains 
of the Kingdoms, and men of admitted ability ; and secondly, 
because their districts, Lancashire and Berkshire, are not 
supplied with school accommodation. According to the 
Census of 1851, the school accommodation and _ school 
attendance in Preston, and in the county of Berks, may be 
thus classed :— 


| PRESTON. 
| (Municipal Borough.) 


Population, 69,542. 


| 
| 
_ 
| 








DESCRIPTION | Number of 
Scholars belonging | 
| OF | to the Schools. 
| SCHOOLS. bi =e. sa 
| | R | Sex 
| S Total. | ad | 7 
7, | M. | F. 








| 

| 

| | 
| | 


| 88 | 7677 | 4243 | 3434 | 


eel 


| DAY SCHOOLS ‘ m 





| PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS.- | 22 5312 | a0ss = | 
| PRIVATE DAY SCHOOLS | 66 2300 1212 | 1159 | 


| ae 





We give, in the next table, the School accommodation and 
attendance in the county of Lancaster :— 
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LANCASTER, 
| Population, 2,031,236. 

e Number of 
| Scholars belonging | 
r & to the Schools. 

i) — = 

a 

% | Sex. 

¢ FTA | 

Z | M. F. | 
ee Skee ves andl | 
| 3014 | 215,847 121,149 94,698 
| 1036 | 150,338 86,918 63,420 
| 1978 65,509 34,231 





31,278 | 





To the above totals may be added this fact, that Preston has 
$5 Sunday Schools attended by 11,187 schol ars, of whom 
5,166 are males and 6021 are fem: ales 

With these figures before him the reader can fully compre- 
hend the melancholy importance of the following t: able 's, from 
Mr. Clay’s Report for IS48, on the knowledge, soda and 
religious, possessed by the prisoners committed in that year to 
the Preston House of Correction :— 


Tasie No. 


20, (Persons.) 


Education of Prisoners. 











SESSIONS. SUMMARY. 

EDUCATION. a: a ! 
| a PER - PER 
M. | CENT os F. CENT 
Unabletoread - - | 125 | 48 | 51-2 | 429 | 142 | 546 
'Readonly ~ - = -| 52 | 18 | 20-7 J 211 36 | 236 
Read ; write ill - -| 81 | 7 | 26° | 214 8 | 21:2 
| Read and write well - | i @| 4 4 0 3 
| Superior education - | 2 | 0; 6 a “| 

_———— 

| 265 | 73 | 859 | 186 
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name, and unable to 
repeat the Lord's 
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name, and aodle to re- 
peat the Lora’s prayer 
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See 
a4 °J 
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more or i@ss Hilper- 

fectly : ‘ « | ¥39 36 | 51°7 
Acqua nted with tl 

el mentary Uru his ot 


religion — - . . 20 9) 10-0 
Possessing that veneral 
knowledyve level to th 
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r ud, books about 
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Taste No. 21. (Persons 
Religious knowledge of prisoners. 
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SUMMARY, 
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EN] 
37°0 
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(‘0 


POD io Soo IS6 
Taner No. 22 Persons | 
Intended to shew the degree of ignorance in prisoners, on © 
most ordinary subjects, as compared to their direct or indirect a 
qnaintanee with demoralizing literature: the centesimal proportion 
calculated on the aggregate of the committals (338 sessions, a 
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The following table shows the state of school aceommodation 
in the county to whichthe Meports of Mr. Field and Mr. 
Geare more Immediately reier :— 


DESCRIPTION 
OF 


SCHOOLS. 


DAY SCTLOOLS " 


’ 


Pl 
PR 


We have referred to these Reports, and to those figures 
from the Census, as they prove most clearly that with our 
present system of edueation the school accommodation of 
England is insufficient; and they serve to prove wiih how 
great caution we should receive evidence of the educational 
advancement of the people, founded upon school attendance. 
Mom Preston and from Reading we discover the shameful 


"BLIC DAY SCHOOLS - 
IVATIO DAY SCHOOL! 


‘ 
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Population, 170,065, 
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education is about six years, the average amongst the labour. 
ing classes cannot much exceed four years. If this be so the 
inference appears inevitable, that very few children are com. 
pletely uninstructed ; nearly all, at some time or other of 
their childhood, see the cnuside of a School-room, although some 
do little more. Upon no other supposition, can the constayt 
presence on the School-lists of the names of upwards of 
2,000,000 children, between three and _ fifteen, out of 
4,908,696, be consistent with a brief schoo) period for any con- 
siderable portion of the former number.” We are not anxious 
to detract from the great merit of the Census, but knowing that 
one of the English Inspectors of schools has stated that the 
“average duration of attendance is less than two years,” 
we cannot accept these figures or deductions of Mr. Mann as 
accurate. * 

Our chief objection to the passage quoted from the Census 
Report is, that Mr. Mann seems satisfied with the fact that 
children in many cases attend, and that nearly all some time or 


* In the number of * The Journal of Progress” for June, 1854, at 
page 23, the following strictures, on this portion of the Census 
appeared :—“*T? working class children remain only four years on the 
average at school, and the other classes six years, it is physically 
impossible that even in the wide range of years between three and fifteen, 
there can be anything approaching to 2,000,000 children on the books, 
or even that the actual aééendance should amount to 1,754,812, as is stated 
in page 4 of the Return. ‘This follows from the facts, figures, and 
authorities, stated by Mr. Mann himself, without the aid of any extra- 
neous deta. He makcs a total of 3,663,261 children who should be at 
school within these ages. He assumes that @ fourth part (which equals 
915,815) belong to the upper and middle classes, and that three-fourths 
(2,747,446) are of the working class. Now as the tormer stay six 
years, or half the whole period at school, there can be only one half, or 
457,907, on the books at onetime. — Similarly there can be but one-third 
of the working class children; for they stay but tour years, or one-third 
of the whole school age ; and this gives 915,815, the total number o! 
both classes thus being only 1,373,722, instead of the 2,144,378 returned 
by the Census! Even if we throw in all the children whom Mr. Mann 
has been at the pains of deducting from those who ought to be at school, 
and give him and the Census the benefit of every individual eluld 
between the age of 3 and 15, sick or well, still he cannot eke out the 
number consistently with his premises. Taking the whole 4,908, | no 
children, and assuming as before, that the same proportions as to class 
and average duration of stay in school obtain, as Mr. Mann has laid 
down, even then only 613,587 upper class, and 1,227,174 of the lower— 
total 1,840,761—could be on the books at once.” —_ 

We do not agree with the tenor, or argument ot this pass hey 
coming from one well known in the ranks of educauion “Cw — 
man too, of experience, we think it advisable to insert It. “ The Jour 
of Progress” was discontinued in August, 1854—the 


age, but 


4th number. 
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other see the inside of a school-room. This is precisely the 
point on which all Mr. Mann’s errors are founded, and it is by 
this species of computed attendance, and by taking into ae- 
count even the little children, pupils of the Dame Schools, that 
he has been enabled to swell the returns of school attendance. 
It is by this species of attendance that such ignorance as that 
shown in the Preston and Reading Reports can be discovered 
amongst those stated to have attended school. We have 
glorified ourselves upon the progress of the national mind ; 
we have opened Mechanics’ Institutes in all our towns; we 
have gone, like a Yankee skipper, bragging and_ boasting that 
we are of a great nation—and what is the plain fact—that we 
require school accommodation, now, according to Lord 
Brougham, for 800,000 children, to be increased by 20,000 
yearly with the increase of the population ; that this deficiency 
is greatest in the large towns ; that the number of teachers is 
still more deficient than the number of schools; and that the 
pay of the teachers is thus low in the county of Laneaster, and 
equally low in the other parts of the kingdom, as the following 
table proves :—* 


a ewe 





* On this point, we find these excellent observations in Dean Dawes’ 
‘* Suggestive Hints” :— 

“ The rising generation of schoolmasters must not judge of the future 
from tie past: hitherto they have been ill paid and little thought of; 
but very often this has arisen from their being ill qualified for the duties 
they had to perform ; as an honest old dame said to one of the inspectors, 
‘It is but little they pays me, but then it is but little I teaches ‘em. 
In many cases, in such parishes as have a schoolmaster, he has been 
appointed, not trom any fitness for the office, but because he had failed 
in every thing else, or some labourer able to read and write, and 
Was made schoolmaster to keep him from the parish. ‘The schoolmaster 
may rest assured of this, that the better he is qualified for his situation, 
the more he will make society feel his worth, and instead of appointing 
the worst men who can be found, as the rate-payers of a parish, 
when they have had a voice in the matter, have been apt to do, bow 
labourer and employer will unite and struggle to get the best scliool- 
master they can—the best qualified in every respect, and one who will 
make the importance of his office felt, by the better education he is 
diffusing among them.” 
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That we are receding in some branches of ordinary school i in 
struction 1s proved, by the following passage in Mr. Mann’s 
Report, reterring to the indications of education as afforded by 
the numbers signing the marriage registers by marks : 


a time to time an increase or a diminution in the number of marks, 
propo ‘tioned to the number of marriages, is manifested, then, although 
no positive criterion perhaps can be presumed, the inference is almost un- 
avoidable, that education at the periods respectively at which one portion 

of the married persons was at school must have been either more or less 
effective than it was when the other portion was at school. If at the end 
of a ten years’ interval the number of marke is less in proportion to the 
marriages than it was at the beginning of the interval, this seems to show 
that (the average age of marriage being 25) the state of education 15 
years before the more recent date was better than it was 10 years earlier, 
or else that more inducements to retain the knowledge once acquired 
were existing at the former period than at the latter. It appears, from 
the Registrar General’s Eleventh Annual Report, that the number of 
marks per cent. in 1839 was 41°6, in 1840 it was 42:0, and in 1841 it was 
40°83; while in 1851 the proportion had declined to 88:0 So that, judg- 
ing from this test, instruction was more effective, or the art of writing 
was better retained, in the period 1833-88 than it was 10 years before 

(i823-28). ‘ihe improvement seems to have been nearly equal in each 
sex; the proportion of marks by males having fallen from 33°7 per cent. 
in ISSY9to 80°38 per cent. in 1851; while the proportion of marks by 
females fell from 49°5 in 1839 to45°3 percent. in I8d51. The average age 
of marriage being 25, the marks appearing in the registers of 1851 must 
be attributed to the neglect of 13 or 18 years ago when the persons mar- 

ried were in their school-age: the extent and value of the education 
givenin more recent years (so far as the same can be interred trom 
marriace marks) can only be exhibited by taking the marriages of 
younger persons ;— and if the m: irriages of minors in I8St be taken (which 
will probal ly show what wae being taught, and how, about 10 vears 
ago), the e xtraordinary fact presents itself th: it of 81,987 minors married 
in 1851 (7,737 males and 24,250 females), no less than 5:°6 per cent. 
were unable to sign their names (viz. 42°7 per cent. of the males and 

oo'S per cent. of the females. tb 


These are not satisfactory evidences to him who desires that 
this Nation should advance in education as it advances in 
power and in wealth We may design the steam engine, and 
the steam ship; we may be the merchants of the world, and 
the manufacturers for all nations; wherever the sea may ebb 
and flow, and wherever the foot of man may tread, our 
standard may float, our language may be spoken, and 
our rehgion may be taught, but de ‘spot nidden Prussia, 
and re pu iblican America show us exam jes of a peop le who 
nay be proclammed ail edue ited—because the Government of 
pi te ‘rs it. a duty to educate the youth of the nation 

ihout distinetion, and deems it also a duty to give the adult 
every ineans of intellectual improvement. ‘England has de- 
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ficient school accommodation ; it has inferior instruction: 
has badly paid teachers, and all this occurs in the land y here 
John Milton wrote that Zractate of Education, which tells us 
that ‘though a linguist should pride himself to have al] the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
studied the sod things in them, as well as the words and 
lexicons, Ae were nothing so much to be esteemed a learned man 
as any yeoman or tradesman competently wise in his mother. 
dialect only, 

That we can accomplish the desired object of extending 
education to all, is as undoubted as that we are Improving 
slowly in our system ; but the great work can only be achieved 
by throwing open our schools to aLL for secular instruction, 
untrammelled by the teaching of any particular creed during 
the hours of associated instruction—that is, by making our 
schools NationaL. By adhering to the opposite course we 
have driven the Dissenters into a bitter antagonism, not a gen- 
erous rivalry, and the rampant Calvinism of Wales has grown 
more virulent through the ignorance of the people. Upon 
this point we need only refer to the evidence of that able, ex- 
cellent advocate of education, the Dean of Hereford, who 
writes :— 

“From the Report which has lately been published on the state of 
Education in Wales, there is one thing which appears very remark- 
able, independent of the lamentable state of ignorance which seems 
generally to prevail, which is this: that in those districts where the 
people seem to have a very considerable knowledge of Scripture, the 
state of their morals is of the lowest and most degrading kind—in 
this fact the evidence of the clergy of all denominations seems to 
agree. Something of the same kind I have myself observed in the 
south of England, and it is by no means an uncommon thing to find 
in some, nay, I should say in many of that class, an aversion to their 
children being taught anything of a secular kind—as if secular ine 
struction partook in some measure of the nature of sin; this " rr 
doubt a state of gross ignorance greatly to be pitied, and pier pte 
in the end be corrected by the influence of a better qpesy ste 
as this becomes diffused among them; but the singular and ee 
unaccountable part of it is, that this apparent knowledge of * ant 
ture should have so little influence on their moral eet) not 
° ° . . ° ° < 1 ) ) 
it should never enter into their minds (or, if it does, yg eh 
regard it) that Scripture truths are intended as rules ( get Pov 
ther the sort of familiarity which they have with mcg gel eg 
and the constant habit of interweaving them into = - 
tion, can have led to this I do not know, but such is the ri - class; 

‘Nor is this even in England confined to the labouring , 
there are many of those of the class above them, P 


articularly ot 
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those who are uneducated, to whom the same remarks would extend. 
A man who gravely tells you, ‘I does the best I can to get an honest 
living,’ and perhaps quotes some text in Scripture to support his 
views, at the same time knowing that the very principle upon which 
he acts towards those about him makes it almost impossible for them 
to do so, cannot be said to make the proper application of his re- 
ligious knowledge.” * 


Thus far we have written of England and Wales ; and shall 
now place before the reader some facts and figures shewing 
the state of education in Scotland. With a population of 
2,888,742 inhabitants, it appears, making all allowances for 
deficient returns, we may assert that Scotland possesses edu- 
cational accomodation for about 14 per cent. of the people, 
or that 1 in 7 of the inhabitants attends school. The Sunday 
scholars of all denominations amount to 407,642, being 13-4 
per cent. of the inhabitants. In the returns made of these 
Sunday scholars, the Established Church numbered 79,233 ; 
the United Presbyterian Church 54,324; the Free Church 
91,328; and the Roman Catholics 13,015. Returns were 
received from 438 Evening Schools for adults, containing 
15,071 scholars. With the following table we close our re- 
ference to Seotland :—f 

* See ‘* Suggestive Hints towards Improved Secular Instruction, 

Making it Bear upon Practical Life. Intended for the Use of School- 
masters and ‘Teachers in our Elementary Schools, for those engaged in the 
Private Instruction of Children at Home, and for others taking an In- 
terest in National Education.” By the Rev. Richard Dawes, A.M., 
Dean of Hereford. Sixth Edition. Introduction, p. Xli. London: 
Groombridge, 1853. 
_ 7 Inthe forty-third number of ‘The North British Review” there 
isa very ably argued paper on ‘* Popular Education in Scotland.” It 
urges the formation of a pension fund for retiring school masters—and 
demands inereased salaries for this most useful body of men; it also 
enters earnestly into the subject as an advocate for the foimation of 
Normal Training Schools. 
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These are the chief facts bearing upon the state of the 
education of the poor in Cirent Brita. No social problem 
is so dillicult to solve as that which arises when we demand, 
how shall the defects and deliciencies of our 
systems be remedied? The edueational advocates of 
kingdom, we are writing of Great Britain only, are divided 
into two parties, and three sections, The Voluntary Party 
is that which holds that all educational aid afforded by the 
State, save to paupers and to criminals, is an infringement upon 
the duty and right of parents. u 
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State were to interfere in this question it would hold out a 
bounty to parents to neglect the duty of educating their 
children, at ther own cost. They say that experience has 
plainly shown the vast advantages of Voluntarvism ; and 
refer, in support of their opinions, ‘to the numerous edue: ational 
institutions which have been founded and supported by vol- 
untary agency in these countries. Another of their princi- 
les is, thy at religion should be taught in all Schools, and as 
the State will not uphold the School teac ‘hing of any religion 
but that of the Mstablished Church, they are of course unable 
to supportany scheme of State education which leaves particu- 
lar religious struction an open question, ‘To this Voluntary 
Party bel mg the Baptists, many of the Wesleyans, and the 
Society of Friends. 

The State Party are those who contend that the State is 
bound to provide educational institutions for its people, and 
to compel, as far as our laws permit compulsion, the atten- 
dance of the children. They found their arguments upon 
the right of the State, upon the Inadequate number of Schools 
now existing ; and they hold that the public recognition by 
the Government of the necessity of education, as would be 
evidenced through the assessment of a special tax for its fur- 
therance, could not fail to be advantageous in a very remark- 
able degree. From this party have sprung the three sections 
to which we have above referred. The first consists of those 
who are supporters of the Committee of Privy Council, and 
tothe usefulness of this Board we have alre ady eiven the tes- 
timony of Lord Brougham. ‘The income of the Board, for 
the year 1853, amounted to £260,000. The funds are dis- 
ieee to schools of all denominations, in aid of sums 
raiscd to a certala amount, in’ the locality in) which the 
School is to be conducted, sie when in operation the Se ‘hools 
must be open to the Inspectors of the Committee. * 
Alihough aid is given to schools of all denominations, it hap- 
pens thatas the Baptists and Congregationalists refuse aid, 
and as most other of the dissenting bodies are unable to raise 
auonyst themselves the amount requisite to entitle them to 
assistance, about nine-tenths of the grant are given to Schools 


of the lUstablished Chureh. 
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* The grants are given to Roman Catholic Schools with the expressed 
agreement, that the Inspectors are to examine into the state of secular 
instruction, but not at all into the condition of religious teaching. 
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To the plan of educational support, as carried out by the Com- 
mittee, it is objected that it tends to centralize the controlling 
power in the hands of a Government Board, and its Inspectors ; 
that it distributes its funds unequally; that the Committee 
does not sufficiently aid the Schools of the Established Chureh ; 
that the stipulations as to inspection, and management by the 
Board cramp the liberty of the founders of Schools: in short 
every objection is made to the Council of Education, and it 
would seem that each section of the community considers the 
Board a fit object of complaint and condemnation, the com- 
plaints being very frequently thoughtless and unjust. 

Those who hold opinions hostile to the system of the Council, 
have expressed their own sentiments upon the subject of educa- 
tion, and have developed their theory, which may be taken as 
comprised in these terms :— 

No voluntary aid. 

Local taxation and control. 

Instruction entirely gratuitous.* 

These principles are sufficiently plain, and are adopted by 
those who disapprove the system on which the Committee 
work ; but it is open to one very grave objection, namely, tliat 
an education entirely gratuitous is proved, by the American 
school statistics, to be extremely unsatisfactory ; and the prin- 
ciple of a general taxation in aid of free education would but 
render parents more unable to contribute to support schools 
requiring some small payment ; and thus private and voluntary 
schools would be destroyed ; a thing much to be lamented, 
because no educational party in the state contemplates a mea- 
sure rendering the attendance of children at free schools 
compulsory. 

Those who advocate the principles of education above stated 
form a very large party in Great Britain; but the “ Religious 
Difficulty” has interposed here, as in the Reformatory School 
Movement, and has divided the party into two sections, one 
known as The Local Denominational Party, the other generally 
called The Secular Party. To this latter, when correctly 





* We do not quite agree with this principle ; it seems to us very like 
eaying to a ragged boy, ‘“*my little fellow, you want a breeches very 
badly, and your father can very well afford to buy you one, but he 
shan’t do it, and you must go tattered till somebody gives you a breeches 
* gratuitously,’” 
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designated, and when properly and clearly understood in its 
fair, christian, and equitable principles, we give our fullest and 
heartiest support—it is the principle upon which the Irish 
National System of Education is founded. The Local Deno- 
minationalists would teach the common truths of Christianity, 
in which a@// creeds agree ; that is, they would oblige the chil- 
dren in their schools to hear read each day a portion of the 
Scriptures, in the authorized version, but no child shall be 
compelled, contrary to the desire of its parents, to learn the 
catechism of any particular religious body. This was the 
principle of the Manchester and Salford Boroughs Education 
Bill; and the advocates of that measure honestly thought that 
they were by it giving secular and religious education, yet, 
at the same time, securing the most perfect religious freedom. 

However, by this plan the Roman Catholic would be deterred 
from secular instruction, as with it he should take religious 
teaching from the authorized, or Protestant, version of the 
Bible, and this is not permitted by his Church. Those who 
support the views of the National Society cannot adopt any 
school from which the Catechism is excluded, and which does 
not require attendance at church; whilst the Dissenters, ob- 
jecting to any religious endowment, could not send_ their 
children to the schools, and would be forced to pay a double 
tax; first, to support schools which they could not consci- 
entiously allow their children to enter, and secondly, to support 
schools of which they really approved. | 

We have now placed before the reader, concisely, the con- 
dition of all the educational parties in Great Britain, and we 
have shown, by Mr. Mann’s assistance, the true state of all 
the facts bearing upon this most important social question : 
split, and sectionized as the parties are, squabbling as they are 
even now about religion, what is left for those who desire to 
attempt to supply the deficiency in school accommodation, and 
in the quality of education afforded, but to support that body 
of educational advocates, miscalied, the Secular Party? It has 
succeeded in America ; it has succeeded in Ireland ; it will, if 
fairly worked succeed nobly in England, for its great principle 
18 Religious Liberty, and free, yet careful teaching of Religion. 
It is not Free Religion founded on sound Protestant, or sound 
Calvinistic, or sound Roman Catholic principles, it is nny Free 
Religion. The Secular Party contend that children of all reli- 
gions shall attend school for secular instruction in common, an 
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that at specially appointed times they shall be instructed, separ. 
ately,in the creeds to which their parents belong. ‘The secular 
struction shall be daily, the re ligious teaching sh: ill be d. ‘ily, or 
weekly, or as often as the pastors may desire to impart it. We 
fully agree with the sentiment expressed thirty-four vears ago 
by Lord Brougham when he said,-—** a re Higio us editeation js 
most essential to the welfare of the individual. Vo the ricly it js 
all but everything ; to the poor it may be said, without a figure, 
to be eve rythin ¢. It isto themthat the Cliristian reli lon Is 
especially preac hed—it is their special patrimony ; and if the 
Legish ature does not secure for them a es education, they 
do not, inmy opinion, half execute their duty to their fellow- 
creatures.” What Lord Brougham thus ake on the 2Sth of 
June, 1820, he explained in the following terms on the 4th of 
August, 1854,—“ We hear of maladies breaking out in cer- 
tain districts detached one from another. The ereat evil of 
ignorance 1s also found to exist dispersed ; and [ would apply 
to it a sporadic remedy by giving our municipal bodies the 
power of planting schools at the cost of the community 
subject to their government, but schools open to the children 
of all, whether Protestants or Catholics, Churclimen or Dis- 
senters, and kept open by rules preventing all compulsory 
te aching of catechism, all compulsory attendance on divine 
service. Tis” has hives found easily effected in the North, 
upon the principles so wisely and = so liberally laid down by 
Doctor Hook : for at Edinburgh [ know that the clildren of 
various sects receive religious instruction in the same place at 
different hours, from different pastors, while they receive secular 
instruction at the same hours trom the same teachers.” 

Itis not, in our mind, the duty or the right, of any tramon- 
tane State to rear its people, in their despite, in any peculiar 
faith, but to rear them honestly and_ fairly, in any faith in 
which they, themselves—the people—may Ly declare their belief; 
and we cousider it to be the grave and import: int oflice of the 
same State to rear its youth in the fullest illumination of know- 
ledge suited to their condition in life. There is a freedom of con- 
stitution which permits men to say—you shi all have education, 
but with it you must take my religious teaching-—do not ta ike 
it, and you are at /’derty to ‘learn as best you can; this 1s not 
the langu: age which a State should address to its people s Its 
difficult enough fora Legislature to rear loyal subjects, without 
troubling itself to rear them loval Protest ints, or loyal Roman 
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Catholics in addition—give them the means of becoming 
Protestants or Roman Catholics as they may please, and still 
the gre al work of teaching them to be ood subjects, ah 
country of mixed religions, continues diflicult as ever. With 
knowleds re comes power ; to treat the rehgion of a people 
who are be ing educated, as idol atry, or heresy, is not calculated 
to make eood subjects, though it may weneie’ them bigoted 
fanatics. Jn giving them that power which ever comes with 
education we must encounter and surmount the difliculty 


} 


which ‘Talleyrand, more than sixty years ago, in his Rapp: rt 
sur U Educ tion, indic ated when he \ rote, an? lia plus g ‘rande 
de tontes les Cconomie S, puisque ¢ : est | *Fconomle de Ss hommes " 
consiste dans les mettre tous dans leur veritable position. 

This truth was still better, and more powerfully expressed 
twenty-four years ago by Archbishop Whately, in a sermon 
preac! hed lor the benetit of the Halesworth and Chedisten 
National School, when he said,—‘ If the lower orders are to 
be the pr fort th e slaves of their governors, and to be governed 
not for their own advantage, but entirely for the benetit of 
their rulers, then, no doubt, the more they are degraded tow- 
ards the condition of brutes, the more likely they are to 
submit to this tyr uiny. But if they are to be governed as 
rational beings, tlie more rational they are made, the better 
subjects they will be of such a government.” 

The inferences to be drawn from these opinions of tle states- 
man, and of the churchman are—that if you educate a people 
you must be prepare “lito rule them wisely. Doubtless religion 
must be the foundation of every Wise system of true educati an 
and 1 it bel HOVeS a Legis ature to enable all who acquire sceular 
liformation to ac qui re, at the same time, that Christian know- 
ledge without which the diflic ulty fadicatnd by ‘Talleyrand 
becomes an insurmountable obstacle; and the altern tive 
expressed by Doctor Whi itely IS prove din its most degrading 
as p ct. tn acommunity of ‘mixed ereeds, the religious (lifli- 
culty question is one which interposes very seriously li rever 
a Government attempts to guard itself against the muischieis 
arising from the ignorance or the miseduc ation of its people. 
Lord By rougham has boldly grappled with all sectarianism on 
this point. He says that the religious divisions of these 
Kingdoms “are well caleulated to make us feel all the difficulty 

(it 
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Catechism is taught, the Liturgy used, and attendance on the 
Church service required ; and he re there is no difficulty, because 
the hundreds of thousands of ehildren attending their schools, 

and answering to the millions of churchmen, belong to one 
b dy, all profe ssing a religious belief which is one and the same, 
So it is sometimes said, there bei ing the Dissenters on the other 
hand ;—let schools be provided for their children, where no 
Church Catechism, Liturgy, or attendance is required, but the in- 
struction Is given according t lo their dissenting views. And 
nothing could be more easy than such an arrangement if the 
sects, like the Church, were one and the same ; but i 
ately they are five and thirty, 27 British and 8 foreign ; there 
are divisions and subdivisions: thus, when we speak of Me- 
thodists as a sect, we are speaking of nine sects; for there are 
the two great divisions of Arminmian and Calvinistie, and the 
Arminians are sub-divided into seven, the alae into two, 
So the Baptists are five sects, not one; and thus, when we speak 
of Methodists and Baptists as if they were wie eeok: we in faet 
are speaking of no te ss than fourteen, which, with the Roman 
Cathohes and Presbyterians, the | independ nts, the Unitarians, 
and others, make in all tive-and-thirty ditferent persuasio ns.* 
© ‘True, some of these sub-divisions only di ler from each other 
by sheht variations, or shades of di versity mm opimon; and 
lience, if we had no experience to guide us, we might infer 
that their repuenanee to each other, their determimation to 
keep aloof, their mutual repulsion, as it were, would he feeble 
in the like prpertecn. But, alas! alas! it is just the other 
Way, The nearer. tl ley apy seme in doctrine and discipline, 
the wider is them severance im fechng ; the more alike their 
religious belief and political structure, the more they disagree, 
the greater is ther mutual repugnancee. It seems to be the 
law that governs religious dissensions and spirit i an imosity. 
The Odium Theologicum, scems, like gravitation, only that i 
is repulsive and not attractive, to act inverse ly as the distance, 
or even ina higher proportion to the proximity vy of faith. lo 

ablish any thing r like a common action among the zealots ok 
a. se sects, is manifestly possible. NorninG couLp SATISFY, 
OR INDEUD APPPASE THEM,BUT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS 


} : wmbers As not to 
two or three more, but so small in numbers | 


} 
i ‘ 
require notice. ‘Thus the Seventh Day Baptists have only 
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FOR KACH OF THE DIFFERENT PRRSUASIONS, A THING UTTERLY 
IMPRACTICABLY. * 

That ecclesiastics and philosophers have ever, in all ages, and 
all times, from Zoroaster to the Rev. Dr. O'Sullivan, from 

Augustine to Archbishop Cullen, from Calvin to the 

th shop of Ossory, claimed a vested richt i in the education of : 
people, is unquestionable, and indeed, in States where all are of 
one faith, the principle may be, in a great measure admitted, 
with certain rights rese rved to iteclf by the Government. But 
in these our Linedothe: where thought is free, and men are, 
by the Constitution, guaranteed in the full exercise of their own 
peculi: ir creeds, education should be open to all, unchecked 
by any conditions requiring the scholars to receive indoetrina- 
fion im the tenets of any religion to which their parents or 
guardians may object. The Episcopalian will net have  reli- 
gion from the Presbyterian, the Socimian will not be taught by 
the Method ist, the Roman Catholic will learn from none save 
those of his own faith; each, in our mind, should be bound to 
learn the truths of his own religion from his own selected 
teacher,and we press this matter the more strongly now,because 
in Ireland the cardinal point in this question, Forbearance, is 
being forgotten by an influential section of the community ; 
whilst in E nol; nd, according to Lord Brougham, “ ‘The 
schools can only be accessible to all by the exclusion of. what- 
ever shuts their doors against. conscientious Dissenters. de/ 
af 28 lamentable fo reflect, that while fhe Church has t/ H8§ dis- 
tinguished itself, those who had originally laken the lead AGAns f 
all exclusive views, all dogmatic tests, all observances which 
could by possibility introduce disqualifications on religions 
grounds, have lately departed widely, from those wise and toler- 
ant prin ple as 

In writing the last pages we have been considering the 
peculiar condition of Ireland. During the twenty-one years 
Which have el: apsed since the opening of the National Schools, 
the system has been exposed to the most unjust and virulent 
Opposition from a very powerful, and very weali ly portion of 
the nation. The high Toryism of the high Church party 
Was ever opposed to it with opponents of an ability rarely sur- 


Pe etnies 
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* See t< Lord | Yroug rham’s Spe rar hes up on Me it] On! il Ik duet 1} on, | ou 4 
Lords 24th July and 4th August, 1854.” London: Ridgeway, [So4. p. 9 
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passed ; With influence in and out of the House of ( ommons, 
and of the House of Lords; with every species of disingen. 
uousness and misrepresent: tion, has the Inish National System 
been foreed to contend, yet bec ause the system was a fair 


Sectuial S| ~ tem, SUC hi as is alon Cc adap te “l toa jt opl Oly Xe (| rt li. 
; , UL) schools have risen{rom 7 So In 18858 to I,025in 1853: 
and the numbers on the roll have inereased from 107,042 jy 
ie former, to 556,478 in the latter year; yet knowing thes 
s, and because the exclusivism of the English National 
School } ocicty will not be adopt ted, the Bishop of Ossory and 
some other Prelates have become spiritual Quivoles against the 
Board of Mducation, with Ze Daily Lepress Newspaper for a 
S », and thus the lotty digmty of the high Chureli, and 


the rampant virulence of low 7 adic meet on the conimon 
ground of bigoted separatism 

wid vet, if one did not know the state ef parties in Treland, 
i Pia be CEXPee ted that men would pause before they enuea- 


! eo fe : )) oe 
voured to ¢ heck thi ' progress of an [rish Natio nal educational 


A F re ’ . « ] ; : ° ° ry 
Nrovemment, the system of which owes its origin tO a OF 
; ae ay 
noble . “SR wi hic {| las recelvca the approbation Ol some ol the 
ablest and yet most determined political opponents who have 
- } : 1) , ey yrs lrel; , | hi; oe aes . ym’ is ) | } “ 7 nO la 
mVead db OUP Cra. LPetana tas UCCIIy since the hion, as turbwent 
éé Pas 189 . ( . 
a 2reat GQUic ult to Mneland in edue at tional QS |W whan ial 
° ! } ; 
estions. A Commission on Education in Ireland was ape 
pointed in 1506, isa under it fowrfeen Reports were made. 
\ her ( re ‘ae annnl a [seaeg: ; elect 
AROLHECL OUMWNISSIOL Was AP] olntea Wm weds A OEIC 
Comm) tee of the “ae e of CU on reported 1 1h) L828, (thus 
LOC}, DCIN2 particulary val Lal ble as if coutains a COT Pec 


’ 4] » 1} , } } 
epilome of the evidence eiven before Lie previous Comm 


sions). ‘This last eyoré recommended that a system of 
education should be carried out, which would combine as- 
sociated Hiterary, and separate religious Instruction. Att .) 
period “The Society for Promoting Education in lreiang, — ot 


as it Was commonly ealled, “The Kildare Place Soci ty, Was 
the only Institution which might be considered a National 
iueation Society for Ireland. It was instituted in the year 
S14, but was not able to commence Its activ’ operations 
until IS17. li obtained, however, in the Sessions of 181 ie 


}O at 


a Parliamentary grant of £6,980, upon the pret sie tanding th 
| sects of Christians. Its ] ei 


dCe 


its schools \\ ere opel tO al 
cording to the prospecttls, Was as follows :— 


. } 
‘ . . J » ot; )- 
‘oO assist by pecuniary grants, as well the forming and esta! 
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NATIONAL, 


lishment of new schools, as the i improvement of schools already in 
existence, upone ‘ondition that the pr ine iples of the Socie ty be adopte d 


for their regulation. 
To maintain two model schools in Kildare-place, in which to 


exhibit the plan reeommended, and to train masters and mistresses 
of country schools, 

T'o receive masters and maipiaenses from the country, in order 
to quality them for carrying the plans of the Society into effect. 

. To publish moral, instructive and entertaining ‘books, fitted to 
su ig ant the objectionable ones then in use. 

To supply to schools in connexion with the Society, gratuitously, 
ad to all purchasers at cost prices, spelling-books, stationery, and 
other school requisites, 

To maintain a system of annual inspection of all schools in 
connection with the Society. 

7. To encourage by gratuities, but not by salaries, such masters 
and mistresses as should appear deserving.” 
’ 17 . : . . ? ' Cr , 
Eventually, and before the sitting of the Committee of 
' } 
1828, the schools had become, as the Roman Catholics thought, 
e ? oF 
ing, as the reading of the Bible was required ; and 
1 ; ’ r | 
a further charge was made against the Board of Management, 
that the funds were distributed in loealities where aid was least 
wanted, but where friends of the Board resided. And they 
were accused, on the evidence of their own Reports, of having 
allocated more money to the county of Antrim than to the 
whole province of Connaught; and by the sane documents it 


appeared, that of 127 sel hoolm: asicrs appon ited, only 1) were 


1g: 
proser Vth 


Roman ( atholies. 

Thus, even before 1828, “The Kildare Place Schools” had 
lost the eo Hata of the Roman Catholies,and from the date of 
Its institution to the date of Lord Stanley’s letter of “ In- 
structions to the Duke of lL. einster” ; in October, Is: i, the 
Society had received the following sums, exclusive of the 
£0,980, oranted in iS] L-15, and ¢ xelusive of a portion ofa 
rant of £57,500, voted for educational purposes i Lreland 


“ISIG ... £6,000 | 1823... £14,000 | 1829... £25,000 


rs" We) © 
ISI7.... 9,663} 1824... 22,000 | 1830... 18,750 
1818... 5,588 | 1825... 22,000 | 1831... 3U,00U 
IS20...., 5,538 | 1826... 13,000 —— 
1821... 10,000 1827... 25,000 | Total. £290,479"* 
1822... 10,000 | 1828... 25,000, 


@ Ur: ., °,° ’ a rere Plapo sSclhools { 
_”* Whilst writing the above account of the Kildare Plac > loOls, i 
tte work entitled “* Legends of Mount Leinster; ‘Three Montlis — 
Kildare. Place; Bantry and Duffrey Traditions; Phe Library in Patrick-st, 
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In the month of October, 1831, the Marl of Derby, then 
Lord Stanley, and Chief Secretary ‘for Hreland, ack bressex d his 
Instructions” to the Duke of Leister, establishing the 
present National Schools in this kingdom, and in the follow. 
mg Session the Legislature withdrew the grant from the 
Kildare Place Socicty, but voted a small sum to be applied 
through a Board of Royal Commissione rs, under certain 
|: itions pre scribed in the “ Instructions,” to the uses of 
Aye WoC hools. 
The “ Instructions” mi ay be considered in two forms, as 
an original, and as an amended dratt. By both, combined 
| separate religious teachings were directed, but : 
iu the latter form of draft, a sanction is given the Com- | 
inissioners to introduce into the Schools, during the times of | 
combined secular imstruction, books containing extracts of a 
moral and religious nature, including portions of sacred 
listory. It was provided that aid should be given to estab- 
lish schools ; that one ks should be supplied at reduced rates ; : 
that teachers should be trained ; that Inspectors should. be ) 
appotnted, in short every regulation was made calculated to 
render the system useful and effectual in carrying out a plan 
of mixed education, im which, whulst all were instructed in 
common in the knowledge of secular things, and acquring 
with knowledge of books, a knowledge also of each other, 
the faith of each was secure from “‘inealk or from injury. 
Annual rents were Th) ide by Parliament in aid of the system, 
which amounted, in the five years ending 1536 to girs QU0. 
Ln the ssa 1837 a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons Was nominated to enquire into the state of Sc! hools ol 
public foundation in lreland, and which was composed of 


i 


PeOU 


secular an 


bo 
the following members :— 
Mr. Wryse,. } Sir Charles [,emon. 

A . oy a] 1 
Mir. Shaw. ' Mr. Morgan John O'Connell. 
Mr. William Smith O’Brien. | Mr. John Ponsonby. 

| 
Lord Viscount - thon. | Mr. Lucas. 
Sir Robert Fereusoi | Mr. Lowther Chapman. 
Mr. oadiienne. . Mr. John Young. 
} . , . 
Mr. Jeghion, Mr. Montesquieu Bellew. 
A 

7 aR sak” Ve (ila eas ; was 
by Tiarry Whitney, Philomath,” Dublin; P. Kenne ly, 1608, was 

: : : sting 
pineed in our hands. Its ei cha pter is devoted to a niost interest sey 

Md amusing account of tle Kilds tre-Piace Schools, and entt 


soipe ot our 


) Nocl ty, 
life in an 


[liree Months in) Wild ire- Place.” It may interest sol 
readers, as it has us, and it is written by an ex-teacher of the 
aud isa ta r, accurate, and well written account ol daily 
[ustitution once very useful to the people of {reland. 
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The very valuable Lepore of this excellent and able Com- 
mittee was printed by order of the House of Commons, in 


August, 1S: 8, and upon their recommended improvements of 


the plan of Nation: al Kidueation, as designed by Lord Stanley 

1831, the entire admirable system as now carried out is 
formed. 

From the completion of the improvements recommended 
in this Lepore the Lmsh National System has been approved 
by those of every country who were capable of forming an 
opinion on the subje ct of education ; or who knew the difficulties 
which must be encountered by its advocates in a free country 
where nike: religions prevail, and where a conscientious 
adherence to cvecd is strengthened by the intermixture of 
political antagonism between the followers of difierent religions. 

As plain facts and figures are mediums of e xpi ming plain 

We insert here, from the Lee jp vt ol LSo oe, a table 
showing thie os gg increase In the number of schools 


ho Hest things, 
and in the number of scholars, since the institution of the 


j Peary © em 
SVScCul ¢ 
. 


———— ane, - a _—— 9 


iNo. of Schools No. of C Chil. 
No. and Pate of Report. in | dren on the 
| Operation. Rolls, 





No. 1, 3Ist December, 1833, - | 789 =| 107,042 

| No. 2, 3] st Mareh, a | 1,106 | 145.521 | 

| No. 3 do. 1836, - | 1,tsl 153,707 | 
No. 4, do iSor, =< 1,500 166,929 | 
~~ — S58, - 1,384 1Go 
No. 6, 3ist D: nber, 1839, - | 1.581 192,97] 
No i do 1840, | LOS j 932,560 
No. 8, do is4l, - 2,337 | 281,849 | 
No. 9, Go 1842, - 2.72 819.792 | 
vO. TO, do 1843 : 9919 Ors 0) 
No. El, io. 1844, .- a. too 805,550 
No. 12, do. i845, - 3,426 432.844 | 

| No. 13, iO, 1846, - 3,634 156.410 
so. 14 do, }847, - 3,829 102,632 | 
No. 15, do. IS48, - 4,109 07,469 | 
No. 16 do 1849, - 4,521 180,623 | 
No. fs do 1850, 1.547 511.239 | 
No Is, do 185}, - 4.704 520,401 
No. 19, do, L8o2, ad 4.879 544 604 
No. 20, do 1853, - 5023 550,478 
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During the year ending December 31st, 1853, 148 ney 
schools were opened, and the imerease of scholars, during 
the same period, amounted to 11,874. ' 

There are im addition 42 schools unfinished, (16° eom- 
meneed within the year) and receiving building grants: and 
when these 42 schools shall have been completed, accommoe 
dation for 4,016 pupils will have been supplied. Ulster has 
1.906 schools, and for the half year ending 
I853, had 153,686 upon the roll, with an averaze daily. at- 
tendanee of TO,0L0, Munster has 1,219 sehools ‘with 4 roll 
of 175,564, and an average attendance of 96,873. Leinster 
has 1,200 schools, with a roll of 145,266, and an average 
attendance of 70,674. Connaught, but lately become all 
applicant, has 69S schools, a roll of 76,115, and an average 


} oOo eA yy . , as 
attendance of 33,777. These figures of the ro//s and utlen- 


September SOth. 


b 


danees are only to the 30th of Septembe i 1853. but there 
must be added to them the following numbers from schools 
| ies were given during the three months from 


} 


ber 1S53—on the rolls, 


Oo, h7, atten- 
ving a total of 206,478, on the volls, and an 

y attendance of 274,731, at 5,025 schools of the 
Commissioners of National Edueation in treland. Of the 
which We have referred, the Workhouse schools 
distributed. In Ulster 29; in) Munster 50; in 
3h; in Connaught 28; giving a total of It1, and 
The roll 


’ 2 3 
se of 5 schools within the year, Vin 
72, and the average daily attendance 
ited to these schools consists o! 
ities of from £3 to £6 pel 

as must arise from periodica 
. amount of gratuities to Workh 
-amounted to LLOO: 10s. [tis wort Vy ol 
i) .) } 


} 
yay ES \ 
SCT s 


‘on Oe a 
3S frish Poor Law Unions, only 
; } 9 4 > , + 
unconnected with the Board.* 
! , bo 
fo the most paportant of che Schools under the dire 
} 
i 


P 7 } ] | kt rs)? 
hall now refer, and of these the Marlboro 
} } ut ) rel ate 
ols are those best known, and most trequ 
On the 30th of Se pl inber, Loo, | 
~ . (' gs 3 i> . . . oO 
ted to 1.529; of these 624 were mak 
rt tor 1833, on these Workhou and Prison 
Insp. etor, see IrRism QuARTERLY 
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509 females; 396 infants; and their religions were thus 


classitied :— 


Males. Females. Infants. Total. 
Established Church, 106 59 32 197 
Roman Catholics, . 496 446 358 1,300 
Presbyterians, . . 20 3 3 26 
Jews, . . . ° . 2 l 3 6 


There isa minor school known as the West Dublin Model 
School, also exclusively under the care of the Board, which, 
for the wees ending 30th September, 1853, had a roll of 396, 
and an average daily attendance of 336. 

There are 9 District Model Schools now in operation. They 
are situated in the counties of Antrim, Armagh, Cavan, 
Londonderry, Cork, Tipperary, Kaldare, Meath, and Galway ; 
of these Galway has the largest number of scholars, 455, 
average attendance 273; and Cavan the lowest, 190, average 
125. ‘The total on the rolls of the 9 schools, for the half 
year ending September 80th, 1853, was 3,092 ; of these 1,395 
were males; 1,010 were females, and 687 were infants; the 
average daily attendance was 1,701. From a later return 
lor the week ending 81st December, 1853, from these 9 
schools, the total roll number was 2,096 ; of this total, 358 
were members of the Established Chureh, 1,259 were Roman 
Catholics, 351 were Presbyterians, and 61 were Protestant 
Dissenters, 

The Board, however, is not satisfied with the work accom- 
plished ; District Model Schools are being erected in’ Kilkenny, 
In Waterford, and in Limerick, where a Model Farm, 
connected with the Model Literary School, is to be established ; 
at Belfast a District Model School is to be erected, which will 
accommodate 800 children of all ages and of both sexes ; and 
towards its cost the mill owners of the district have con- 
tributed £800, This school is, like that of Limerick, to 
comprise an Agricultural Department, and 100° acres have 
been taken on lease, at reasonable terms, about two miles from 
the centre of the town. In Belfast too, a Marine School, for 
the instruction of sailors’ children, is contemplated, and im 
the Act of Parliament for the improvement of the harbor, 
one of the provisions is that the Harbor Commissioners 
shall grant free of all charge, four acres of land, to be devoted 
to the purposes of a Marine School; the Education Board 
are to erect the necessary buildings and maintain the school. 
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Another most satisfactory step has been taken, satis factory not 
alone as regards the Board, but likewise as regards a mercantile 
company, as it shows theyc anes rthat between employerandem. 
ployed the re 1s some better and truer tie, than that which sp rings 
from the mere payment and receipt of wages. No fact stated int 
/eport of the Commissioners gives us more satisfaction than that 
section which reeords that they have undertaken to erect a 
Model School at Inchicore for the benetit of those in the 
service of the Great Southern and Western Railway. Towards 
the erection and fitting up of this school the Directors have con- 
tributed £500, and have granted a site on lease for ever. The 
school is to be under the entire control of the Education 
Board ; the Day Schools will be attended by the children of 
“ Se emplo: ved by the Company ; and the Evening Schools’ in- 

truction will be given to the various mechanics, artizans, 
an laborers engaged on the railway. 

Another very admirable point to which the attention of the 
Board has been directed, is the extension of Agricultural 
Schools. The lemmesin Model School and Farm, known 
since the visit of Prince Albert in L851 as the Albert National 
Agricultural Training Institution, isa most important estab- 
lishinent. In addition to the usual education given im the 
Model Schools, the pupils of the Institution, 75 in number, 
are Instructed in every branch of literary and scientilic know- 
ledge, suited to their present and future pursuits, by means of 


lectures in agricultural science, effective apparatus, and a well 
selected library > and a Garden and Nursery have been lately 
added to the Model Farm, Under the superinte ‘ndenee of Mr. 
Baldwin, th e literary teacher, a quarterly journal e atitled, Lhe 
Journal of the Albert National Agricultural Training ln- 


stitution and Record of Industrial Progress, is pub lished, 


manyof the pupils contributing to it. Its obje ct is to encourage a 


desire amongst the pupils for iuformation on agricultur: | sub- 

jec ts, and at the same time improve them in compo sition, — It 
is a very creditable publication, and is disiributed free to all 
the teachers in the agricultural schools. Prince Albert was 
so much pleased with this school that he ent tered a young man, 
from his own farm at Osborne, as a pupil. There were ill 
Ireland, on the 31st December 1853, 83 Model Agricultura 
Schools ; of these, L-4 were under the management of the B ard 
and iu full operation; 1 in partial operation, and 3 were buld- 
ing; I4 were under the management of loc al Patrons, and 


1 was building. 
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Of the ordinary Agricultural Schools there were on the 31st 
December 1853, 43 ; of School Gardens 3, of Workhouse 50, 
giving a total of 96, or a grand total, including the Model 
Agriculturs al Schools, of 129. Of tee schools, 37 were in 
Ulster; 43 in Munster r; 29 in Leinster, and 20 in Connaught. 
Of the 50 Workhouse Agricultural Schools, 13 were in U Ister ; 
2] in Munster; 10 in aioe r, and 6 in Connaught. The 
increase for the year, of all classes of Agricultural Schools was 
37; the increase of Workhouse Agric ultural Schools was 27. 
The following table will show the progress of thus Agricultural 
Department of the National system for the year 1853 :-— 














Items of Progress. 1852. 1853. Increase. jper cent./per cent. 
1853, | 1852. 







Increase | Increase 




















| Acricultural Schools of all classes. 92 129 37 40°2 13°5 
| Do, Boar a rs, 101 118 17 17°0 5°2 
| Do. Day Pupils le arning Agricul- 
| ture, =. 2,355 3,249 8385 37°5 3°64 
= Pupils receiving Payment in 
Industrial Classes, . : ; , 207 298 91 440 | 143 
A. BP, A. R. P. A. RB. P. 
| Land cultivated as Model Farms, [1,28 2 3 |1,789 2 14 | 508 O 11 | 30.5 18° 
f a& Sf a 4, & ahi 
5 nount paid for Labour,. : . {1,680 65 8 |) 2.24415 0} 564 7 4 | 33°. 25-4 
Value of Labour of P upils P 976 19 O 11. y@70 i 2178 Ss 81°2 50:7 
Net Acreable Profit on e tivation 
of Model Farms, : ; ‘ 23 8 213 10 010 2) 23-2 41 
| 
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This whole vast system of National Education which we 
have placed before the reader is carried on by 4,882 teachers, 
who are thus classed :— 


Class Ist a a on 508 


3) 2nd. eee eee ece 1,151 
3) ord. eee eee eee 2.239 
Probationers ... ahs we Qs4 


This number is exclusive of the teachers in Workhonse, Prisons 
and Convent Schools, there are 103 of the latter schools. 
The salaries of first class male teachers vary from £36 to 
£25, and of females from £25 to £19. Males, second class, 
Irom £30 to £20, females from £17 to £16. Males, third 
class, £18 to £15 d, finden £15 to 13. Probationers are paid 
£11 mi ile, L1LV Sansale ; assistant teac shers are p: aid from £15 to 
£11 ac cording to qualifications, mistresses to teach needlework 
are paid £8, The sum paid Monitors last year amounted 
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to £2,038:1:8, their number being 416, which is to be jn. 
creased ; two- Shih ated ine les, and one-third females, who are 
paid at rates varying, according to time of em ployment, 
£4 to £8 per annum. During the year 1853, a6) hens 

were trae uli 93 males and SS fe males - these were supported 
at the publ ce xpense, but in additic on, 95 othe te chers. not 


connected with NationalSchools, and who cae d the ‘mselves, 
attended, making the total number of trained teachers te the 
vear 1853, 306. Of the 281 teachers trained at the public 
expense during the year, 18 were of the Hstablished Chureh : 
32 were Presbyterians, 3 were Protestant Dissent ers, and 228 


were Roman Cathohes. The entire number of teacliers trained 
since the foundation of the system, exclusive of White who du- 
ring the period of training were unconnected with the National 
Board, is 3,701. ‘The entire sum expended last year in 
paviment of teachers was £90,704: 1: 5, composed of the 
following items :— 


£ Ss, d, 

Towards Principal Literary Teachers, .  .  . . 81,166 15 8 
rh) Assistant Literary Te ac the Ys, 7 " 3 - 2 65] 1] 2 

W orkimistresses and Embroidery Teachers, 2,259 7 7 


Avricuitural ‘Teachers, Industrial Classes, 


and Free Scholarships, . 2... . 690 18 7 
99 Teachers of livening Rohobls. P ‘ ; ; 218 6 8 
oo) Paid Monitors, . ; F . : : ; 29038 1.8 
” Teachers for organizing National Schools, 103 9 7 
” Gratuities to Workhouse Teachers, .. 400 10 0 
” Special Gratuities, . . . . . «© « »« 210 0 OU 
” Premiums for ‘6 Order,” &e., . ; f — ago 0 OU 


The books used in these Schools have been most carefully 
prepared by very able men: —Protessor ee s books are 
achiitte ly eXeel ent : p SCOT Onn \I 5 Gauley’ s he ures on Nat 
Philosophy, Wave arrived at a fourth edition: of his Zrea/ise on 
Arith Mic mm Theory and Practice, LO 000 copie: s have been 
sold within the last year, llis Aey to the last na med book 
has arrived at a fourth edition, and recently he has issuc d one 


of the most perfect, because the most si mphiied treatises on 


\lgebra known to us ino any — language. ‘The amount 
received for books sold last year at t reduced seem 
Schools was £6,139:1:9 3 and the estimated valu books 


given as free stock, on 1, 993 } rants, was LO, b15 : Lh: . 
We shall not enter intothe very vexed que stion as tothe a 

j ] 
or injustice of selling books at a cheap rate, a rate below th 
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which any trader could supply them; we merely state the facts, 
showing the sales of the Lrish National School Books, as these 
sales prove the excellence of the work. During the first six 
months of 1853 the sales of the books to the Committee of Pri vy 
Council on Edueation, I ngland, amounted to L1,411:10: 

to Schools for the Poor, in Great Britain and Ireland, ae 
connected with, or receiving aid from the B ard | in Lreland, ¢ 

the ( Committee of Privy Council, L618 :14:5; to Schools ot a a 
like dese ription in the Colonies £1,257 29:0; to the Workhouse 
Schools in England, £69: 12: 0; to ae Maje sty” s Stationary 
Oilice, for use of prisoners and convicts, £51:7:8; to the 
Public, through the agents of the Board, £2,418: 12: 9— 
waking the total amount of sales for the first six months 

Iss j— £5,827 :6:0. 
ithe bth of July, 1853, a rule came into operation, by 

shi the Board are bound to sell only to the National Se hools, 
but had the old system been continued, and had the demand 
for Irish National School books sinidiiniod during the second 
sixmonths, as during the first, (and there is no reason to ne- 
gative the supposition that it mould have done so) the sales 
would have exceeded the sales of 1852 by £3,000; that is, 
they would very nearly have amounted to £12,000. 

It seems to us that Dean Dawes very clearly stated the 
whole bearings of the question connected with the sale of these 
books when he wrote :— 


“The supplying our schools with educational books of the highest 
character, and at the lowest prices, is no doubt a great national 
object, —one which well merits, and will, it is to be rik meet 
with every attention from the Committee of Council ; but whether 
this can be best effected by the Council endeavouring to put into 
effe ctive oper: ation the talent of the country, in’ writing books in 
al those departinents of knowledge which it is desir able to intro- 
duce into our schools , and be their own publishers; or whether 
itcan best be done through private publishers and the booksellers 
themselves, may be a matter of question. The prices at which the 
National Board in Ireland supply what are termed poor se ‘hools in 
this countr y, being a remunerating one, is encouraging to the for- 
mer plan, and thei increasing demand for books once well estab- 
lished, would enable the bookseller to do it at a small rate of profit ; 

ut under all cireumstances, what the country may reasonably 
“*pect from the Committee of Council is—school-books good and 

heap, 


Ty, Wn ed 4 Le; achers are freque ntly sent from the M: irlborough- 
‘tect Schools; and a Board of National Education, witha 
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system similar as circumstances would permit to that which we 
enjoy, having been formed in Melbourne, Victoria, one of 
the Irish National Inspectors, Mr Davitt, and his wife, who 
had acted as Mistress of the Female Drawing School in Marl. 
borough-st, were sent to Melbourne as superintendents of the 
Training Establishments about to be formed in the Colony. 

With one reference to the state of feeling amongst the officers 
of the Irish National Board, we close this historv of its rise 
and progress in National Usefulness. Doctor Robert Sullivan, 
one of the Professors in the Training School, wrote, in the 
month of February, 1854, to the Board, offering, if they would 
permit him, to place funds to the amount of £20 per annum 
in their hands, to be given in premiums to the teachers of 
National Schools in the counties of Down and Antrim, who 
should be found by the Inspectors, at the general examination 
held each year in Belfast, to be best acquainted with “the 
knowledge of common things.” The Commissioners agreed to 
accept Dr. Sullivan’s offer, and the excellent Dean of Hereford 
has the satisfaction of knowing, that not alone by his mind and 
pen, but by the agency too of his pocket, has a Professor of the 
Irish National Schools evidenced his belief in the importance 
of what the Dean, and Lord Ashburton, have so strenuously 
endeavoured to inculeate—the necessity of a full and perfect 
knowledge of “Common Things.”* 








—_- A tet 


* We take this opportunity of recommending to all our readers the 
following works: they should be in the hands and minds of all—they 
are not too simple for the most learned, or too learned for the most sim- 
ple, and deal with subjects upon which every man should possess clear 
and accurate knowledge, at least in the most important and fundamental 
points. The books are,—‘‘ Suggestive Hints towards Improved Secular 
Instruction, Making it Bear upon Practical Life. Intended for the L s¢ 
of School Masters and Teachers in our Elementary Schools, for those 
Engaged in the Private Instruction of Children at Home, and for er 
Taking an Interest in National Education.” By the Rev. Ri¢ - 
Dawes, A.M., Dean of Hereford. Sixth Edition. London : ~— 
bridge, 1853. ‘* Lessons on the Phenomena cf Industrial Life and the re ° 
ditions of Industrial Success.” Edited by the Rev. Richard Dawes, 4-™- 
Dean of Hereford. London, : Groombridge, 1804. 
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The following sumtary will 
which 4,605 schools cxist :— 
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Of 5,828 teachers, 341 were members of the Established 
Church ; 4,696 were Roman Catholics ; 756 were Pre sbyte. 
rians; and 35 were Protestant Dissenters ; 3,682 teachers 
were Without residences, and there were only 284 schools in 
which the fees for tuition amounted to £5. There were to 
lst March, 1854, 6 Head Inspectors; 2 were of the Estab. 
lished C nape h, 3 were Roman Catholics, 1 was a Pre sbyterian, 
The salary of the Head Inspector is £300 per annuin: and 
12s. 6d. per day, and the actual cost of locomotion when en- 
gaged on official hadinesé There were 39 District [ns spectors ; 
7 were of the Kstablished Church, 19 were Roman Catholics, 
10 were Presbyterians, 2 were Unitarians, and one Dissenter, 
The salary of ‘the District Inspector is £275 per annum, in- 
cluding travelling and all other expenses. There were 7 Sub- 
Inspectors, 2 being of the KMstablished, and 5 of the Roman 
Catholic faith. The salary of Sub- Inspector Is £230 per 
annum, including trave lling and all expenses, rom. these 
figures if will appear that there were, in the service of the 
Board, 52 Inspe ctors, and their religions may : thus stated : 
1] of the Est: ablishe d Chureh; 27 Roman Catholic ss: |] 
Presbyterians ; 2 Unitarians ; ] Protestant Dissent ler, en Ing a 
total of etna ants of all persuasions, 253 total of Roman 
Catholics, 27. The rule is, that the District Inspect: oonage 
shall be equally divided between Protestants and Roman Ca 
tholies, and by the appointment of six District Inspectors, since 
the date of these re turns, the numbers are now equalised. 

The schools may be divide d into vested and non-vested ; and 
to the following passages, in the evidence of Mr. Cross, we 
beg the calm attention of our reader :— 


‘In schools towards the building of which the Commissioners have 
contributed, and which are therefore vested in trustees for the pur- 
poses of national education, or which are vested in the Commissioners 
in their cor por: ate capacity, such pastors or other persons as shall be 
approved ot by the pare nts or guardians of the children respective ly 
shall have access to them in the school-room for the purpose of giv- 
ing them religious instruction there at convenient times, to be ap- 
pointed for that purpose, whether those pastors or persons shall 
have signed the original application or otherwise. i schools hol 
vested, but which receive aid only by way of salary and books, it 18 
for the patrons to determine w hether religious instruction shall z 
given in the school-room or not; but if the ‘y do not allow it int . 
school- room, the children whose parents or pruar dians so desire, Hills! 
be allowed to absent themselves from the school at reasona 
for the purpose of receiving such instruction elsewhere. 


hy] Tinies 
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“There are very few applications from the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church or from Presbyterian clergymen for grants to vested 
schools. The vested schools are principally under the patronage of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. They have not, generally, the objection 
which the clergy of other persuasions conscientiously entertain. 
They are not opposed to Protestant or Presbyterian clergymen 
visiting their vested school at convenient times, for the purpose of 
giving religious instruction to the children of their communion. 
That religious scruple is held very strongly by the clergy of the 
Established Church, and by Presbyterians; and the rule of the 


4 


Board meets that difficulty by the distinction made between the two 
classes of schools.””* 


ie Commission now consists of 15 members, of whom 6 
are of the Established Church, 6 are Roman Catholics, 2 are 
Presbyterians, and 1 is a Unitarian; we here, for convenience, 
insert the names :— 

The Right Hon. Lord Bellew; Rev. P. S. Henry, D.D. 
President Queen’s College, Belfast ; Right Hon. Alexander 
Macdonnell ; The Marquess of Kildare; The Right Hon. 
the Lord Chancellor (Brady) ; Sir Thomas N. Redington, 
K.C.B ; Robert Andrews, Msq., LL.D., Q.C.; James Gibson, 
Esq. ; James O'Ferrall, Esq.,; ‘The Very Rev. Dean Meyler, 
D.D.; Jeremiah J. Murphy, Hsq., Master in Chancery ; The 
Right Reverend Bishop Cornelius Denvir; The Right Rev- 
erend the Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe ; Right Honour- 
able John Hatchell, Q.C. ; Montifort Longfield, Msq., LL.D., 
Q.C. 

[n addition to the other objections urged against the Na- 
tional System by its opponents, if hus been asserted that it 1s 
ineflicient, and the schools of the Mnglish National Board 
have been compared with it, to, as the opponents of our system. 
allege, its disadvantage: but the fact does not support this’ 
statement. It will be found that the entire management of 
our schools is superior, and that the attendance of the children 
is more regular. It must be borne in mind, that our imspec- 
tors are few, our masters badly paid, and our efiorts thwarted 
by a partizan and bigoted opposition ; and yet, with all these 
facts before us, and aided by the proofs adduced by Mr. 
M‘Creedy in his evidence, we can safely and readily agree 
with him when he states :— 


“If then, bearing all these things in mind, we come to the exain- 





_* See “ Minutes of Evidence Before Select Committee on National 
Education ( Treland).” 1854, Q.Q. 299, 339. 
70 
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ination of the comparative efficiency, as tested by the kind and 
amount of instruction given in them, of British as contrasted with 
Irish schools, what shall we say if it turn out that the latter, though 
labouring under every disadvantage which can arise from poverty of 
means, can yet sustain the comparison, without appearing, except iD 
one or two things—that is, writing from dictation and w riting on 
paper, and, perhaps, geography—at all markedly inferior, while in 
some most important points they prove fairly equal, if not superiar 2 
Yet bach ¥ believe to be the Ber” zai AS 


The English schools are described as in many cases dirty 
and ill-managed. Canon Moseley’s Report for 1850-51, of 
schools inspected by him in Berkshire and \\ ilishire, proves 
the following facts of a school in which 


‘There were 82 children, four of whom were above 18 years old, 
four others above 12, and nine above 11, being more than a usual 
proportion of big children. They had some knowledge of Serip 
ture, and could repeat the Catechism ; but of the rimst cLass, 
composed of 14 children, four only could write the Belief on their 

lates correctly ; as to the spelling, only two had any knowledge how- 
ever slight, ot geography, and seven did not know the name of the 
country in which they live. When told, and asked, who governs our 
country, they were unable to tell, and appeared to attach no definite 
idea to the inquiry. Six children only out of 82 could read with 
tolerable ease and correctness in books of general information, and 
seven others only could read in the Seriptures. One boy was learn- 
ing the compound rules in arithmetic, four were in division, and 26 
in addition, but not one in the first ‘classt could write in figures the 

umber ten thousand and ten, and not one could multiply correctly 
Ol, Gs. Bd. by 6. 
* ‘Phe children of the secondt and every lower class were ignorant 
of the stmp/est facts in Scripture history ; none of them could read 
correctly a simple sentence, or write in figures the number four hun- 

red and seventy-eight, or tell the product of 4 by 9. 

‘The sehool which I have described is taught by a master, but the 
number of schools taught by masters is, in agricultural districts, 
comparatively small. The majority form a class of schools below 
these, taught by mistresses, of whom a few only have been educated, 
the majority being what are called dames. About three-fourths of 
the schools in Wilts appear, by the National Society’s returns, to be 
taught by mistresses, and two-thirds in Berks.” 


Of schools examined by Mr. Watkins in Berkshire, Durham 
and Northumberland, in 1850-5], we have this unsatisfactory 
account, that of the Church Schools about 40 per cent. were 
In a promising state, and 60 per cent. most unsatislactory. 


‘¢* Trish Board’s 4th or dth Class. 
‘*+ Trish Board’s 4th or 3th Class. 
‘*t Trish Board’s 3rd Class.” 
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With regard to attendance ; of 9 schools in London examin- 
ed in 1850, the fluctuation im attendance was thus stated : 
left within 12 months, 5,637 ; admitted within 12 months, 
5,366 ; in ordinary attendance, 3,769.* 

Amongst the most useful of the institutes connected with, 
or arising from the National Board, we must place first the 
Industrial and the Agricultural Schools. There were, in De- 
cember, 1853, 43 Industrial Schools in connection with the 
Board, and of these 8 were female schools ; at the same period 
there were 39 Evening Schools, of which 4 were female, and 2 
were adult schools, Itis unnecessary that we should dwell upon 
the statistics of these institutes, in the advantages of which: all 
arties agree ; but the great importance of the Agricultural 
Schools demands for them some more lengthened notice, and 
upon this point, no better or more accurate information could 
be required, than that given by two men so able and experienced 
as Mr. Senior, and Dr. Kirkpatrick. We give first Mr. Senior’s 
evidence :— 

“9385. Have you turned your attention, especially in reference 
to those workhouse schools, to the advantage and the necessity of 
adding an industrial education to the literary education which is 
given ? 

I have from the commencement. 

9386. What is your opinion upon that subject ? 

I believe it to be of the first importance. 

9387. Has there been agricultural occupation given to the young 
in many of those unions ? 

In by far the greater number, Almost every Irish workhouse has 
asmall quantity of land attached to it, averaging probably eight 
Statute acres ? ! 

9388. Have you been able to observe the effect upon the children 
themselves within the school, and the effect upon the means of pro- 
curing employment for those children in the event of their being dis- 
missed from the workhouse as able-bodied ? _ ood 

The children appeared to me, where they were well-trained indus- 
trially, to look more healthy; to behave better ; they more readily 
obtained employment outside the workhouse, and, at the same time, 
even the literary education advanced more rapidly under such a 
system, inasmuch as a healthy boy would learn more rapidly than 
one not so healthy; short school-hours and close application are 
better than longer hours listlessly employed. — ke ‘ 

9406, How far did you reside from the national School of Larne ? 

About four miles. 


“See on this, and we may add all other points connected with 


=e ’ ° ° Yeast we aT nce, 
National Education in Ireland, Mr. M‘Creecy's ev! lence 
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9407. Have you frequently visited the national school of Larne ? 

Very frequently. 

9408. Will you describe that school ? 

It was an agricultural school, attended, as well as I remember, by 
about 200 boys; [believe the agricultural class was about 30. The 
literary education in that school was about the best I have ever 
examined, and I have paid great attention to the subject. 

9409. The agricultural instruction was also good ? 

Adimirable; I never went there without learning something 


9412. Is it your opinion that such additions to the national 
schools of lveland have a tendency to perpetuate and to continue 
the defective, or as it may be called the miserable cottier system 
existing in ILreland, or to raise the scholars and raise the peasantry 
above it : 

The latter. 

9413. At Larne, a farm of four acres would be evidently a very 
small one, and insuflicient to exhibit any very great agricultural 
produce; upon what ground do you consider beyond the facts 


which you have stated that such farms as those havea tendency to 
raise the condition of the peasantry of Ireland educated therein ? 


‘Vie smaall farmers would compare the results of land deeply dug, 
kept clean, and well manured, with the, produce of their own small 


far > differin y in all those points. 
9414. Do not you think also there is a tendency in the instruction 
riven there to prepare the scholars to be useful farm-servants upon 


‘ 
. i 
larwe tarms? 


9415. Is not the want of such servants one of the defects under 
which the avricultural interest is labouring in Lreland? 


4 ~ ’ P ° h nse Ss 
9416. Also with respect tothe children of the farmers themselves, 


is not the tendeney of such establishments to prepare the sons of the 
farmers to su 1 their parents with greater intelligence and more 
‘ bi i Kil wl ; 


Referring to this School at Larne, Dr. Kirkpatrick was 


e 1 ] 
“9513. Earl of Wicklow.) Do the children in the national schoo! 
in that neighbourhood attend the agricultural school ? 
Not all of them. ee | 
. ; aoric wa 
9514. Do you find that those who attend the ec pore 
hool are upon a par with the other children in the national schoo!s, 
A 
with respect to literary education ? 
~7 ' } z . YQ ae Ilv speaking. 
Not only upon a par, but superior to them, generally speasins: 
i i - ft the ability 


} 


Q515. Is there anv selection made in consequence 0 ! 
of the children to be employed in the agricultural school: 

Not on account of ability ; merely on account of their age. 

9516. To what do you attribute their superiority in poi 


lite rary education ? 
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I think that industrial training is a relaxation to the mind, and 
that the alternation of literary and agricultural studies tends to pro- 
mote the literary attainments of the pupils. We invariably find 
that to be the case in all the schools throughout Ireland with which 
J am connected. 

9517. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Can you mention the cases 
of any particular boys who were at once eminent in literature and 
in agricultural training, and state what their position now is, as the 
result of the education which they received at Larne ? 

ITean. The following table shows the destination of young men 
who were educated at the Larne model agricultural school since 
1848: ‘11 were taken to the national model farm, Glasnevin; 12 
became teachers of national schools; 3 went to college; 6 were 
appointed clerks ; 8 emigrated to America ; 22 went to sea; 22 
were appointed to Cifferent trades. The following important situa- 
tions are filléd by pupils from the Larne school; agriculturist 
to the Munster model farm, Cork ; agriculturist to the Balichorough 
model farm, Cavan; agriculturist to the Ballymoney mode! farm, 
Antrim; agriculturist tothe Lismore union, Waterford; agricul- 
turist to the Clonmel union, Tipperary; agriculturist and school- 
master to the Belfast union, Antrim; agriculturist and school- 
master to the Piltown agricultural school, Kilkenny; avriculturalist 
to the Kilwaughter model farm, Antrim; assistant chemist to the 
chemico-agricultural society of Ulster.’ Professor Johnson was 
so much pleased with the answering of the boys in Glasgow, that 
he proposed to me to take one of the five boys as an apprentice. 
A young man, who is now assistant to Professor Hodges, in Belfast, 
was for four or five years with Professor Johnson. A pupil eduea- 
ted at the Larne scheol, is prosecuting his professional studies at 
the Queen’s College, Belfast, with the most marked success, having 
taken a scholarship in the school of agriculture during his courses, 
and the premium of 30/2. from the Queen’s University. It is not 
only that they hold these situations, but it is their exemplary conduet 
also, which is worthy of notice. Several of those young men, from 
the humblest classes of society, are now filling important and res- 
ponsible situations, and their conduct, in every respect, 1s most 
praiseworthy and gratifying. 

9518. Viscount Clancarty.] Those are scholars from the Larne 
model agricultural school ? 

Yes, ' 

9525 Have you had oceasion to erect new farm buildings af 
Glasnevin ? : 

Yes; 

9526. Will you explain to the Committee what their nature and 
extent are ? 

There are very extensive buildings erected, both for the if 
and as farm offices ; apartments for pupils, consisting of dining-hall, 
Washing-room, school-room, and dormitories ; cattle-sheds, and all 
the requisite farm offices, ona very large scale. : 
9527. What is the nature of the training which 18 
Glasnevin ? 


pupils 


given at 
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A very extensive course of literary instruction combined with 
agricultural training, both theoretical and pri ctical. 

9528. What teachers have you at Glasnevin ? 

Thereis one literary teac cher at present ; there are to be two: the 
class of pupils now numbers 75, and it is necessary to bave two 
literary aim * a second has been appo ‘inted but he has not yet 
commenced his duties. Mr. Donaghy is the superintende nt and 
manager of the farm a wt lecturer on agriculture. There is aresident 
practical gardener ;and Mr Cam; pbell i is the lecturer on horticulture. 
There is now a nee valuable course of instruction imparted at 
Glasnevin, one of the 1 :OStT COMip lete, p vhaps ;in the United Kingdom. 
I hold in my hands the ‘ wel neral ' Time Table’ of the Albert T raining 
Institution, and also a synopsis of the general course of instruction. 
The first is the course of English education, reading writing, 
Engtis - erammar and cemposition, geography, elements of astrono- 
my and the use of the olobe: 3, book-keeping, outlines of general 
history aud English hterature. The leading principles of music, 
drawing and perspective. The elements of political economy and 
logic, arithmetic, mathematics, algebra, geoinetry, trigonometry, 
mensuration, surveying, leveliing, use of geometric instruments, &e. 
&e. The elements of natural philosophy, with their practical 
application. On ‘vegetable physiology aad botany,’ there ar 
lectures delivered by David Moore, Eisq., m.a.1.4., and Curator of 
the Royal Dublin Society's Botanic Gardens, of which the following 
is the synopsis: ‘Intreductory remarks and general description 


of a plant. Internal structure or elementary organs of plants. 


Growth, forms and functions of roots, Growth, forms and fune- 

tions of steins. Growth, forms and functions of leaves. Forma- 

tion of leaf-buds and propagation of plants by same. ini lorescence 
? 1 


and the floral enve! POS, Calyx and corolla. ¥ orms and functions of 
the 1 epr oductive organs, stamens and pistils. Growth and matura- 
tion of the seed vessels and seeds. Formation of the embryo and 
germination of plants, Circulation of sap and vegetable irritability. 
Application of principles > in morphology or the change of parts. 

Application of principles in p ropagation. Application of principles 
in the impros ement of races of plants. Application of principles in 
yrowth of plants. Systematic and geographical botany. Definition 
of classes, orders and species, their fixity and distribution. The 
Linnean classification of plants. Qut!ines of the natural classifica- 
tion. Hlustrations of the natural orders. Ditto, including th 

ranunculus and cabbage tribes. Ditto, including the leguminous 
plants, roses, &e. Ditto, including the dahlia and thistle tr ibes, &e. 

Ditto diclinous plants, incl ding the willows, &c. Ditto, endogen- 
ous plants, including the Prasses, Se. ‘Preservation of races by seed. 

Principal plants which produce human food. Principal pl: ints used 
inthe artsand manufactures, Outline of the geo; zraphical distri 
bytion of Tate ie Meteorological phenomena connected with the 

eographical distribution of plants. Resume, with observations on 
fosst ofan nts. &e.’ Professor W. K, Sullivan lectures on ‘ chemistry 
and geology in their relations to » agriculture. Professor J. F. 
Llodzes,m.p., on ¢ the history, stru ture and diseases of the animals 
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of the farm.’ Mr. John Donaghy on ¢ practical agriculture.’ Mr. A. 
Campbell on ¢ horticulture.’ 

9529. Does the system of agriculture comprehend the best 
system of keeping farm accounts ? 
* Decidedly. 

9531. Can you give the Committee any results from the Glas- 
nevin school analogous to those you have already given them with 
respect to the Larne school, showing whether all those educational 
appliances have led to the practical absorption of the pupils in 
pursuits of honest industry, or what have been their future occupa- 
tions in life ? 

Ican. Ihave here a return showing the present occupation of 
the young men educated at the Albert National Agricultural 
Institution at Glasnevin, from the Ist of January 1847 to the 1oth 
of June 1854. The following is an abstract of the return, showing, 
first, the number who followed up the profession of agriculture in 
after-life: * Assistant Agricultural Inspector, 1t. Clerkship in 
Kducation Oftice, 1. Land stewards and agriculturists, 59. Private 
farmers (either for themselves or parents), 18. Land surveyors 
(civil service), and valuators, &c., 8. Editor of an American 
Journal of Horticulture, 1. Lecturer on agriculture to the Normal 
Institution, Kdinburgh, 1. ‘Teachers of model and ordinary agri- 
cultural schools, 24. Making a total of 113.’ Secondly, it states 
those who have followed miscellaneous employments, namely, 
‘Clerks, 7. Literary teachers, 8. Kilmore Academy, Cavan, I. 
Making a total of 16.2. Thirdly, « Emigrated and unknown (finished 
their full course), 5. Spent more than 18 and less then 24 months 
at the institution, 4. Spent more than 12 and less than 18 months, 
3. Spent more than 6 and less than 12 months, 8. Spent under 6 
months, but more than one, 12. Spent one month and under, 4. 
Making a total of 36.’ The entire number being 165. 

9534. Lord Bishop of Dewn.] What means have you of tracing 
the further career of those young men after they leave the agricui- 
tural school ? 

We generally endeavour to ascertain as full particulars respecting 
them as possible, either from themselves or from their friends. 

9535 Do any of them keep up a correspondence with you or any 
of the other persons connected with the school ? 

Yes. The correspondence which is kept up is very gratifying. 

9536. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.}] Do they often visit the place 
of their education ? 

They often do. The day before I left Dublin LT received a letter 
from the literary teacher, Mr. Baldwin, who is a very superior 
yonng man. His history I might, perhaps, be permitted to make 


some allusion to. He was a pupil at a national school in the 


County of Waterford, a very young lad, and he there attracted 
the attention of the Iuspector of that district, who _reconi- 
mended him to come to Glasnevin. His patron made application ; 
he was admitted, and during the period of his training, the lit rary 
teacher left the establishment. Mr. Donaghy and myself, seeing 
that Baldwin was a remarkable young man, recommended that li 
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should be appointed as a successor to the literary teacher : and it is 
most gratifying to see the way in which he is now conducting the 
literary department. This letter was addressed to him by a young 
man who had been at the training establishment, but had only 
remained there ashort time. I should state that Mr. Baldwin keeps 
up a correspon dence with them all; he had written to this young 
man, and this was the reply to his letter: ‘My dear sir, With 
regard to the improvemenis I have made on my farm since I came 
home, I beg to state (although you may consider it egotiem), that 
they would not dis sgt race the Albert farm. I have systematically 
thorough drained 30 acres. In now intend subsoiling about 20 acres 

last year’s iidigs division. I h ave 15 acres of green crops 
growing well at the present eid, The green crops I raised last 
year were most aneciles st; though the field 1 raised them off was the 
most exhausted in my possession, and the most foul with weeds. 
On this same land I have at present the most luxuriant crops of oats 
and wheat in the neig shbourhood, [ almost enti irely attri bute my 
success to the dee bs loughing’ and after-culture I gave t! the green 
crops on this lend. i have sown the proper grasses for permanent 
pasture; they are likely to do well, I have tine greatly improved 
my kitchen garden and fiower-plot. The live stoc ‘k I intend 
breeding froin are of superior quality. I have an imported boar and 
sow ofthe large Yorkshire breed, and a thorough-bred Leicester 
ram: these | have kindly got from Mr. Campion (my patron) vr 
gentleman of prize-taking celebrity. I am also breeding froma 
thorough-bred short-horn bull. Rowland Campion, Esq. Old. 
town; Rey. G. Gwynne, Wallstown Glebe ; Bernard Smith, agri- 
cultural teacher, Farrahy, &c., will bear testimony to this state- 
ment. With re gard to my disse minating a knowledge of improved 
agriculture in this neighbourhood, suffice it to say that I am doing 
my endeavours, both by admonition and example. Some of my 
neighbours, in many respects, have taken my advice ; but the great 
barrier to improvement is the insecurity of tenure, no leases being 
viven, 1 am earnestiy studying all the sciences connected with 
agriculture, for which I have purchased all the necessary books.’ 
What Lam now going to read he marked emphatically : “© All this 
spirit of improvement 1 attribute to my short sojurn at the model 
farm. 

9537. Earl of Wicklow.] The farm of which he is speaking is his 
own ? 

Yes ; his father is land steward to Mr. Campion. 

9538. Lord -" agle of Brandon.] Without assuming that all the 
letters are identical with that which you have read, does that furnish 
an expone nt of pt general class of communications which are 
received ? 

I do not know that it does. 
9539. Is it above the ordinary mark or below it ? 
As regards the farming, I should say it is ona par.” 
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English readers, or those unacquainted with recent events 
connected with Irish Educational affairs might reasonably ask 
why, if the National System has been found to work so satisfac- 
torily, have we devoted a considerable atportion of space to a his- 
tory of i's originand progress, and to an analysisof its last Annual 
Report? The answer to the question would be, that despite 
all the advantages, and notwithstanding the complete success 
of the system, men, learned men, pious men, had impugned 
the evidences of usefulness, and had attempted to worry the Legis- 
lature into the adoption of an educational system of separate 
instruction in secular learning, or to drive it into the support 
ofasystem more delusive than that of the effete mockery—the 
Kildare Place Schools. The plan, the Charter, if we may so 
call Lord Stanley's “ Instructions,” contemplated a system 
guided by a central Government-appointed Board ; it contem- 
plated an improved system of education; it directed that the 
schools should be free to ALL,that secular knowledge should be 
imparted in common to ALL; but to insure this freedom, and 
this knowledge to aL, it commanded that religious instruction 
should be given separately to EacH section of believers. It 
was a noble, statesman system. When it was proposed to the 
country the Roman Catholics were just returning to their calm 
reason after the fiery enthusiasm springing from their recent 
enfranchisement had subsided, and the panting thirst for 
knowledge was becoming every day more plainly developed. A 
Nation was to be instructed, to be trained, to be formed. In all 
the varying misgovernments of the past-by centuries of misrule, 
education, save for those of the State Religion, had been with- 
held, nay prohibited, and the Roman Catholic Lrishman in those 
woful years was treated as the American slave owner uses his 
negro now. Knowing this, knowing too the quick and ready 
minds of our people, the Chief Secretary saw that the future 
fortunes of the Lrish Nation lay within Ins own guidance 
through the acts or omissions of older periods. ‘The question to 
be decided was not, shall this people be kept in ignorance ?>— 
for that was impossible—but,shall we, the Government, educate 
this people ?—shall we teach them that we and they are of the 
sane race and language, and with common interests ? or shall 
we throw them upon their own resources, and leave thein to be 
instructed by those who may foster every prejudice, increase 
every hatred, keep alive the memory of every real or fancied 
Wrong, making the truth of history but a shaft to rankle the 
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wounds of national honor, and in the whole circle of knowledee 
finding fire always but light never. " 

The time and the man were matched. Weaker men would 
have faltered, dallying to-day with the church, and to-morrow 
with the people, the bully of the Establishment to-day, and the 
flunkey of the Priests to-morrow. But,for Lord Stanley,the Board 


« 


’ r. : D1, 8 ° . . 

of the Kildare-| lace Sc hools had as little terror as in other times 
had the Bishops, and to lis honor he saved the country from 
total ignorance, or from the infliction of two separate systems 
of instruction, the necessary result of which would be the most 
virulent religious bigotry, and the most rampant political in- 
tolerance. 

He commenced by appointing seven Commissioners, all 
men of position, of learning, and of ability. These seven were 
the Duke of Leinster, the Archbishop of Dublin, and the Rev. 
Dr. Sadlier, Protestants ; Archbishop Murray and A. R. Blake, 
Roman Catholics ; the Rev. James Carlile, Presbyterian; and 
Robert Holmes, Umitarian. 

The letter and the spirit of Lord Stanley’s “ Instructions” 
clearly were, that secular teaching should be given in common; 

iat religious knowledge should be imparted separately.* True, 
that religious knowledge should be imparted separately.* 1 
broadly, honestly true, to the full command of the Legislature, 

J). 
the Commissioners have, as far as men can accomplish it, en- 
deavoured to guard against. the slightest infringement. of this 
principle by the following rules, which appear in Appeudix A, 
of their Report for 1853 :— 

“ As to Government of Schools with respect to Attendance and 

Religious Instruction. . 

1. The ordinary School business, during which all children, of 
whatever denomination they may be, are required to attend, Is to 
embrace a specified number of hours each day. 

2. Opportunities are to be afforded to the Children of each School 
for receiving such religious instruction as their parents or guardians 
approve of. ; 

3. The Patrons of the several Schools have the right of appoint 
ing such religious instruction as they may think proper to be given 
therein, provided that each School be open to Children of all com- 
munions; that due regard be had to parental right and authority ; 
that, aceordingly, no child be compelled to receive, or to be proves 
at, any religious instruction to which his parents or eee 
object ; and that the time for giving it be so fixed, that no ¢ +h 
shall be thereby, in effect, excluded, directly or indirectly, heroes 
other advantages which the School affords. Subject to a Mtl 

: s . . ° is. Soh -nours 
gious instruction may be given either during the fixed School-h 
or otherwise. 


* Woe have inserted these ‘ Instructions” in the appendix to Uus } I 
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The following explanation of the preceding Rule, and observations 
of the Commissioners, accompanied by the new Order issued by them 
in 1850, in reference to the 9th paragraph of section 2, are taken 
from their Sixteenth Report. 

‘We have recently issued animportant Order, on the subject of 
religious instruction, to which we beg to draw your Excellency’s at- 
tention. In our Report for the year 1847, we stated that our 
Secretaries having informed us that they had been frequently con- 
sulted, both personally and by letter, as to the true meaning of the 
following portion of section 2, paragraph 3, of the Rules of the 
Board with reference to religious instruction—‘ That due regard be 
had to parental right and authority ; that, accordingly, no child be 
compelled to receive, or be present at, any religious instruction to 
which his parents or guardians object;’ and that they deemed it 
desirable that we shouid supply them with an authoritative answer 
to such questions, we directed them, by a minute bearing date |8th 
November, 1847, to give the following explanation in reply to all 
such inquiries in future -— 

*First—That the true interpretation of the words in question 
clearly is, that no child be compelled to receive, or to be present at, 
any religious instruction to which his parents or guardians object ; 
and that this rule (in conjunction with the notification in the School- 
room of the arrangements for giving religious instruction as required 
by Rule 9, section 2) has hitherto been found amply sufficient for 
the full enforcement of parental authority. 

‘Secondly—That though all that is required by this rule (section 
2, paragraph 3) is, that the Patron should engage not to compel any 
child to be present at such religious instruction; yet, should the 
patron use any means, either directly or indirectly, to induce any 
child to attend such religious instruction, contrary to the desire of 
his parents or guardians, the Commissioners would consider such 
conduct inconsistent with the whole spirit of their system.’ 

It was with aview to guard against the possibility of sucha case 
arising, that the Commissioners gave the following important ex- 
planation of their sentiments in their Eleventh Report, for the year 
1844, dated the 24th day of April, 1845 :— 

‘It would be found impossible to lay down in detail any set of 
rules so accommodated to all the varying circuinstances of every 
locality, and so guarded against all possible mistakes and misrepre- 
sentations, as to be secure from being violated in spirit, without 
any tangible infringement of the letter of them. For example, 
under our present rules, the Patron of a National School may 
give religious instruction during even the fixed School-hours. A 
Patron, Protestant or Roman Catholic, might possibly, availing 
himself of the letter of this rule, make so unjust a use of this 
privilege as to drive from the School all children of a persuasion 
different from his own, or induce them, if they remained, to share 
in the religious instruction to which they and their parents were 
conscientiously opposed. In such a case we should immediately 
interpose, and cause the Patron to abandon a course so Inconsis- 
tent with the whole spirit of our system; or, in case of his 
refusal, we should strike the School off our roll. 
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‘The Order whieh we have deemed it right to make js as 
follows:—‘ That the following arrangement be adopted for 
carrying out more effectually the Rule as to the notification of the 
time for giving religious instructions, as set forth in the 9th 
paragraph of section 2 of the Rules and Regulations of the Com. 
missioners :— 

‘ First—That the public notification of the time for religious in. 
struction shall be inserted in large letters in the ‘ Time Table’ sups 
plied by the Commissioners to all National Schools; and the Com. 
missioners strongly recommend that, as far as may be practicable, 
the general nature of such religious instruction shall be also stated 
on the § Time Table.’ 

‘Secondly—That the «Time Table’ shall be kept constantly hung 
up in a conspicuous place in the School-room. 

‘Thirdly—That, in order‘ that no child be compelled to receive, 
or to be present at, any religious instruction to which his parents 
or guardians object,” the teacher shall immediately before the com- 
mencement of religious instruction, announce distinctly to the 
pupils, that the hour for religious instruction has arrived, and shall, 
at the same time, put and keep up, during the period allotted to such 
religious instruction, and within the view of all the pupils, a notifica. 
tion thereof, containing the words ‘ Religious Instruction,’ printed 
in large characters, on a form to be also supplied by the Commis- 
sloners. 

‘ Fourthly—That, when the secular instruction shall precede the 
religious instruction, in any National School, there shall be a suf- 
ficient interval between the announcement and the commencement of 
the religious instruction, and, whether the religious or the secular 
instruction shall have priority in any National School, the books used 
for the instruction first in order, shall be carefully laid aside at its 
termination, in the press or other place appropriated for keeping the 
school-books. 

‘ Although, so far as we are aware, no case has ever yet occurred 
in which proselytism has taken place, either on the Roman Catholic 
or Protestant side, in any National School, yet fears have been en- 
tertained that such attempts might be made during the time set 
apart for religious instruction. ~The arrangement we have now 
adopted will, we trust, go far to remove such fears, and cannot be 
objected to by any one who places his school under us, with the 
honest purpose of acting upon our leading principle. In founding 
our system, Lord Stanley announced, ‘ that even the suspicion of 
proselytism should be banished from it’—‘ that security would be 
afforded by it’—‘tbat the most scrupulous care should be taken not 
to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any description of ( hristian 
pupils.” His language in this respect is in exact accordance with that 
employed in the Fourteenth Report of the ‘ Commissioners fot ~ 
quiry into the state of all Schools on public or charitable foun me 
tions in Ireland.’ In that Report, published in 1812, and signe: 
by theArchbishops of Armagh andCashel,by the 
by Provost Elrington, the Commissioners declare th 
scheme of National Education proposed by them will be 


Bishop of Killala,and 
their hope that the 
cordially ae- 
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cepted by the people of [reland. And they add these memorable words ; 
‘That such will be its acceptance we shall indulge the more confident ex- 
pectation, if all inter fercnce with the particular religious tenets of those 
who are to receive that instruction shall, in the first instance, be unequivo- 
cally disclaimed, and efjectually guarded against, We conceive this to be of 
essential importaace tn any new establishments Jor the education of the 
lower classes in Ireland: and we venture to express our unanimous opinion 
that no such plan, however wisely and unexceptionally contrived in other 
respects, can be carried into effectualexecution in this country, unless it be 
explicitly avowed, and clearly understood, as its leading principle, that no 
attempt shall be made to influence or disturb the peculiar religious tenets 
of any sect or description of Christians.’ No person who does not from 
his heart adopt the sentiments here expressed by the Commissioners, and 
which are embodied in Lord Stanley’s Letter, can conscientiously avail 
himself of our grants ; and no one who does adopt those sentiments can 
object to the Order, which we have issued on this occasion. 

4. In Schools, towards the building of which the Commissioners 
have contributed, and which are, therefore, vestrp in Trustees, 
for the purposes of National Education, or, which are vested in the 
Commissioners in their corporate capacity, such Pastors or other 
Persons as shall be approved of by the parents or guardians of 
the Children respectively, shall have access to them in the School- 
room, for the purpose of giving them religious instruction there, 
at convenient times to be appointed for that purpose, whether those 
pastors or persons shall have signed the original application or 
otherwise, 

5. In Schools nor vestep, but which receive aid only by way 
of Salary and Books, it is for the Patrons to determine whether 
religious instruction shall be given in the School-room or not; but 
if they do not allow it in the School-room the Children whose 
parents or guardians so desire, must be allowed to absent them- 
selves from the School, at reasonable times, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving such instruction ELSEWHERE. 

6. ‘The reading of the Scriptures, either in the Protestant au- 
thorized, or Douay Version, as well as the teaching of Catechisms, 
comes within the rule as tu religious instruction. 

7. The rule as to religious instruction applies to Public Prayer 
and to all other religious exercises. 

8. The Commissioners do not insist on the ‘Scripture Lessons’ 
or book of ¢ Sacred Poetry’ being read in any of the National Schools, 
nor do they allow them to be read as part of the ordinary school 
business (during which all children, of whatever denomination they 
may be, are required to attend) in any school attended by children 
whose parents or guardians object to their being read by their 
children, 

In such cases the Commissioners prohibit the use of these books, 
except at times set apart for the purpose, either before or after the 
ordinary school business, and under the following conditions :— 

F'irst—That no child, whose parent or guardian objects, shall be 
required directly or indirectly, to be present at such reading. _ 

Second—That in order that no child, whose parent or guardian 
objects, may be present at the reading of the books above specified, 
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public notification of the time set apart for such reading shall he 
inserted in large letters in the time-table of the school —that there 
shall be a sufficient interval between the conclusion of the ordinary 
school business and the commencement of such reading ; and that the 
teacher shall immediately, before its commencement, announce dis. 
tinetly to the pupils that any child whose parent or guardian so 
desires may then retire. p 

Third—-That in every such case there shall be, exclusive of the 
time set apart for such reading, sufficient time devoted each day to 
the ordinary school business, in order that those children who do not 
join in the reading of the books, may enjoy ample means of literary 
instruction in the school-room. ; 

9. Whatever arrangement is made in any School for giving re. 
ligiov's instruction, must be publicly notified in the School-room, 
in order that those children, and those only, may be present whose 
parents or guardians allow them * 

10. If any other books than the Holy Scriptures, or the Standard 
books of the Church to which the Children using them belong, 
are employed in communicating religious instruction, the title of 
each is to be made known to the Commissioners. 

11. The use of the books published by the Commissioners is not 
compulsory; but the titles of all other books which the Con- 
ductors of Schools intend for the ordinary School business, are to 
be reported to the Commissioners; and none are to be used to 
which they object; but they prohibit such only as may appear to 
them to contain matter objectionable in itself, or objectionable 
for common instruction, as peculiarly belonging to some particular 
religious denomination. 

12. A Registry is to be kept in each School of the daily attend- 
ance of the Scholars, and the average attendance, according to the 
Form furnished by the Commissioners. 

Miscellaneous. ; 

1. It is the earnest wish of Her Majesty’s Government, and ot 
the Commissioners, that the Clergy and Laity of the different 
religious denominations in the country should co-operate with one 
another in conducting National Schools. 

5. The Commissioners require the School-rooms to be used ere 
clusively for the purposes of Education; and any breach of this Rule 
will be held to be a violation of the principles of the National 
Education System. 

6. The Commissioners require that the principles of the follow: 
ing Lesson, or of a Lesson of a similar import, be strictly incul- 
catedin all Schools admitted into connexion with the Board, and 
that a copy of the Lesson itself be hung up in each School. 

‘Christians should endeavour, as the Apostle Paul commands 
them, to ‘live peaceably with all men’ (Rom. ch. xii. v. 17), even 

with those of a different religious persuasion. . 

Our Saviour, Christ, commanded his disciples to ‘love one 


cect 





* See the Order made by the Commissioners for carrying 
effectually the above rule, as printed after rule 3, section =. 
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another.’ He taught them to love even their enemies, to bless 
those that cursed them, and to pray for those who persecuted 


them. He himse!* prayed for his murderers. 

Many men hold erroneous doctrines, but we ought not to hate 
or persecute them. We ought to seek for the truth, and to hold 
fast what we are convinced is the trnth; but not to treat harshly 
those who are in error. Jesus Christ did not intend his religion to 
be forced on men by violent means. He would not allow his 


disciples to fight for him. 

If any persons treat us unkindly, we must not do the same to 
them; for Christ and his apostles have taught us not to return 
evil for evil. If we would obey Christ, we must do to others, not 
as they do to us, but as we would wish them to do to us. 

Quarrelling with our neighbours and abusing them, is not the 
way to convince them that we are in the right, and they in the 
wrong. It is more likely to convince them that we have not a 
Christian spirit. We ought to show ourselves followers of Christ, 
who, ‘ when he was reviled, reviled not again’ (1 Pet. ch. ii. v. 23), 
by behaving gently and kindly to every one.” 

We know not if a more perfect method of securing freedom 

of religion than this could be suggested ; or if any words could 
more plainly express plain instructions,—yet, upon the con- 
struction of the rules, the most lamentable differences have 
arisen. 
It was fully agreed amongst the members of the Board, that 
one of the most desirable results to be expected from the work- 
ing of the system was the association of the children of different 
religions during school hours. Doubtless there were men, 
Protestants and Roman Catholics, who were opposed to this 
association, and in their rabid zeal for exclusiveness, forgot 
that the system advocated by the Board is that which prevails 
in all our private day schools, secular instruction im common, 
religious instruction at home, or in the chureh. 

Notwithstanding the vast and manifest advantages which 
have arisen, in an educational point, and despite the security 
given in all matters of religion, disputes and differences have 
lately imperiled the integrity and future usefulness, if 
not the very existence of the Irish National Board. In all 
matters of religious teaching, and when introduced as pointed 
out by the direction of the Commissioners, the rule acted upon 
Was, as expressed so long ago as 1833,by Archbishop Whately, 
“No computsion aNp No Restriction.” It was, however, 
considered advisable, that some species of book, of a religious 
character, but unexceptionable to any creed, should be pre- 
pared, and used as a class-book during the hours of combined 
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instruction. Accordingly, a book known as Scripture Lessons 
was prepared, compiled in part from the authorized version, 
in part from the Douay, as either might be considered the 
better rendering, and of some passages a new translation was 
made; and by Archbishop Murray’s desire, it was agreed that 
the extracts should not be in form of chapter or verse, but of 
School lessons, and have notes, not theological or controversial, 
but relating to nstory, chronology, geography, or kindred sub- 
jects, appended. The Lessons consisted chietly of the early his- 
torical parts of the Old Testament, the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
the Acts of the Apostles. Subsequently a work entitled Lessons 
on the Truth of Christianity, altered from a work on the same 
subject by Archbishop Whately, was published by the Board, 
and in addition a compilation known as the Book of Sacred 
Poetry was issued, but no child, whose parents objected to the 
use of any of these books was compelled to read them. 
Perceiving, or supposing, that these books were useful, Dr. 
Whately had the work as originally published, known as the 
Christian Evidences, placed upon the list of books recommended 
by the Board, and considering the success of these books to be 
satisfactory, he published a work entitled Zntroductory Lessons 
on the Llistory of Religious Worship, Beinga Sequel to the Les- 
sons on the Christian Evidences, by the same Author. Inthis book, 
it is stated by Master Murphy, a Roman Catholic Commissioner, 
“that there is scarcely a single tenet, doctrine, or institution of 
the Roman Catholic Church,which is not broadly condemned.”* 
‘The objection nowis, not that ¢42s work was recommended by 
the Board, but that the full title of it, as above given, appeared 
on the fly-leaf of the Original, (or Parker’s) edition of the 
Lessons on the Christian Evidences, the latter being a book 
recommended by the Commissioners. 
Theseare the plain facts, as gathered from the evidence of Mr. 
Cross, of the Archbishop, and of Master Murphy, given in the 
Minutes of the Committee to which we have last. referred. 
It appears from the evidence of Doctor Meyler, 2 Dean in the 
Roman Catholic Church, a Parish Priest in Dublin, a Viear 
General under Archbishop Murray, and a Commissioner 0! 
National Education, and in his statements Master Murphy 





* See ‘* Minutes of Evidence Before Select Committee on National 


Education, (Ireland.)” 1854. Q. 8847. 
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fully agrees, that these Hvidences, being meant for reading in 
combined iustruction, were unsuited for Roman Catholics, as 
they appeal entirely to human reason, excluding the authority 
of the Church ; secondly, that if Roman Catholics requiie 
evidences, they have three works, in Kuglish, on the subject, 
written by divines of their own Creed; and thirdly, and in this 
Master Murphy states that many Protestants and Presbyterians 
agree with hiu and his co-religionist Commissioners, that 
such a book was not at all suited for a people like the Irish 
peasantry, and working classes, who have, be their religion what 
it may, no doubts whatever upon the subject. 

It will, from the foregoing, have been perceived that the 
three books, Seripture Lessons, Lessons on the Truth oF 
Christianity, and Book of Sacred Poetry, were printed by the 
Board, and might be used or not as the patron pleased, but no 
child, whose parents objected, could be compelled to read 
them. The Lessons on the Christian Evidences were uot 
printed by the Board, but were amongst the books recommended ; 
and on the fly-leaf of this book, the advertisement of the 
treatise, so obnoxious, as Master Murphy states it to be, to 
Roman Catholics, appeared. 

The books were, until the year 1549, used, or not used, as 
the patrons placed ; but in the latter year, the Commissioners 
being about to erect a District Model School in Clonmel, tlicy 
dispatched two Head Inspectors, Dr. Patten a Protestant, 
and Mr. Kavanagh, a Roman Catholic, to that town, for the 
purpose of learning the opinions of tie clief Clergy and inhabi- 
tants upon the subject of the schools; and likewise to inake 
arrangements as to the times for religious instruction. It 
must be remembered that the Commissioners are the patrons of 
all Model Schools, and like other patrons may use, as they 
please, any book sanctioned by the Board, that is, by themselves, 
and at the reading of which all children must attend whose pa- 
reuts do not object. The Cominissioners, as patrons, W ould lil 
turally wish to seeall thebooks which (convinced of their exc |. 
lence,) they had sanctioned, in use in the Model Schools. But 
lest through ignorance of the state of fecling in the locality in 
which the school may be established mistakes might occur, If Is 
the usual course that enquiry shall be made as to opimons held 
on the question of education by the neighbouring Clergy and 
leading inhabitants of all persuasions. ‘T/is, at all events, was 
the course adopted in Clonmel, and the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, 
i | 
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the Roman Catholic pastor of the parish in which the schools 
were situated, expressed his unwillingness to permit the 
reading of the Scripture Extracts, and The Lessons on the 
Truth of Christianity,by children of his fiock :—according] the 
books were, i would appear without the know ledge of the 
Commissioners—the patrons,—excluded, until the Ist of July 
1852, when the Archbishop being in Clonmel visited the 
school, and discovered that the books above named were not 
in use. He wrote to the Board forthwith, announcing the 
fact in the following words :— 
“Ist July, 1852, 
‘ Visrrep Clonmel model school. “ . . . * 
I find that all the books published by the Board are not used —the 
Serplure Ixtracts and the Lessons on the Truth of Christianity being 
excluded. It appears to me most important that in all the schools 
of which we are the patrons, viz., the model schools, ad/ our books 
should be read. The inference naturally to be drawn from this not 
being done is, either that we are insincere in recommending books 
which we prove, by our conduct, we do not think well of, or else 
that we suffer this or that person to, usurp our power and dictate to 
us. Ihave no doubt we shall hear of this, and very wipleasantly. 
We never compel any patron to use a book he does not like, or to 
abstain from the use of any (sanctioned by us) which he does like ; 
and we should exercise the same right where we are patrons. 
“Rp. Dusty.” 


For some months it was debated whether the reading of the 
hooks should be enforced, and at various meetings of the Board 
the matter wasanxiously discussed, and all the attention of the 
members was directed to the coustruciion and meaning of the 
Sth Rule, which is in these terms :— 

«The Commissioners do not insist on the ‘Seripture Lessons,’ 
‘Lessons on the Truth of Christianity,’ or book of ¢ Sacred Poetry,’ 
being read in any of the National Schools, nor do they allow them 
to be read during the time of secular or literary instruction, in any 
school attended by children whose parents or guardians object to 
their being so read. In such case the Commissioners prohibit the 
use of them, except at the times of religious instruction, when the 
persons giving it may use these books or not, as they think proper.” 

This rule was drawn up by the late Anthony Richard Blake, 
anactive Roman Catholicmember of the Board,and was published 
in the year 1840,as a paragraph in the Siath Report of the Com- 
missioners, that for 1839, and appears in page 149. 1 hree con- 
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structions have been placed upon this rule: the literal one, in 
which Mr. Cross, Dean Meyler and the majority of the Commis- 
sioners agree is, that any child objecting, by direction of his 
parents, to the use of any of the three books, named in ile rule, 
can exclude that book from use during the hours of combined 
instruction, On the other hand it is contended, and in this, 
Mr. Blake, the framer of the rule, Mr. Corballis, both Roman 
Catholics, and Archbishop Whately agree, that the patron may 
use the books, (even though objected to by the parent of any 
child,) during the first, or during hours of the ordinary school 
teaching, provided that no child is compelled to remain against 
the will of its parent, and this construction was put upon the 
rule in a letter addressed to Mr. Tottenham of the county 
Wexford, in the year 1840, Mr. Blake, Mr. Corballis, and 
Arclibishop Whately, being present at the writing. 

Although, from the date of the Archbishop’s complaint, 
July Ist, 1852, many meetings of the Board were licld, it 
appears that none of the members were cognizant of this letter, 
or could have been cognizant of it; and when, on the Ist 
of April, 1853 Mr. Cross recollected and discovered it amongst 
the archives,it surprised the Board cousiderably,and the Roman 
Cathole members considered that by this construction of the 
8th Rule, the protection which it alforded against injurious 
books was destroyed. After many unavailing attempts at 
compromise, or satisfactory construction between tle Commis- 
sioners, the present effect of the 8th Rule may be thus stated ; 
the two works on the vidences of Christianityare excluded froin 
the list of books published or sanctioned by the Board ; and the 
Scripture Lessons, and Book of Sacred Poetry may be read or 
hot, as parents please, but the patron can have them read by 
those who will attend during the opening or closing school 
hours: in all other respects, all book and rules remain unaltered. 

These changes having been agreed to and completed, on the 
Sth of July, 1853, the Right llon. F. Blackburne, the Arch- 
bishop, and the Hon. Baron Greene ceased to be members of 
the Board, and in the month February, 1854, the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords commenced its sittings. 

Whether as cause or as effect we know not, but during the 
disagreement of the Commissioners, a Pastorad was issued by 
Arclibishop Cullen, in which the following passage appeared :— 


és Tye ° e . ok Cae oF . or} 
Whilst instructing and exhorting you to provide for the r ligious 
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edue: non of your children, we need se arcely admonish you of the 
oblivation you are under of exercising the strictest vivilance over 
the boo! Ss whic th are pl: iced in their hands. All books of an irrelj. 
gious, immoral and seditious tendenc y, or calculated in any way to 
corrupt the heart and mind, are to be e rarefully avoided. All books 


to be used in the public schools should be free from e very con 


tagion 

of error, and those whichare destined for religious instruction sh uld 
be approve ve of by your le zitimi ite pastors. There are two little 
works which have been someti mes, though rarely, cae by Catholie 
children, which we now wish to see banished from their hands. The 
first is a little treatise on the ‘ Evidences of Christia nity,’ composed 
by a Protestant digni tary, who has lately distingu: ‘ished himself by 
his orca | attack on our conventual institutio: is, under th hy- 
critical pret nee of protecting personal liberty. We need searcely 


J te that this treatise, coming from the pen of such an author, is 
Protestant in its — aple s and tendencies, and that it is not fit for 
the instruction of Catholic children in the i important question of the 
truth of their th n. The other work is enti itled ‘ Scripture 
Lessons. it contains most difficult passages from the New and Old 


Testament, and there are questions proposed at the end of each 
chapt r which would open the way to the teaching of false doctrines, 


and which the unlearned and unw ary might wrest to their own de- 
struction.* This little work ap pears to have been compiled for the 
purpose f olving a united religious instruction to Cath lic an i none 
Cathohe children in the same class; we reprobate such a project; 
doubtless if the teacher were a Catholic he would endeavour to vive 
a Catholi inte rpreti ition to the texts of Serip ‘ture submitted to _ 
bolic answers to the questions proposed ; but a Protestant 
or Presbyterian would act in the same way, and under thema r le 


. 
stn 


tholie child would not be safe. Separate religious instruction, as it 
was latd Gown by the statesman who first introduced the national 
system into Lv land, is the only protect ion for Catholics lt IS Cons 
trary to the spiritand practice of our Holy C hureh to sanction united 
religious instruction, or to sanction any instruction on matters con- 
nected with religion given to Catholics by persons shit themseives 
reject the teaching of the Catholic church. In addi to the 


, - 
techetieal works, seriptural histories, and extracts aniels within 


, ‘ , +s ee 
your reach, and with which our schools abound, it will be our car 
to provide Seriptaral Lessons that may be safely placed in the hands 
} .o. } * } 5 . 1 ° 11) ~ atl i 
OF our condren, WHICH V ill be adapted to their tender minds, , 


which will contribute to build up their faith instead of unde 
it; to foster their piety instead of exposing it to perish amidst 
doubts, difficulties and conflicting errors that are sure to spring from 
unauthorised pt plea The injunction we now give ~ sd 
remove the two little works just mentioned from the hands of 


i] } 
the rules ol 


chiidren will he the more easily earried into effect, as th 
a 


’ , . 3 } . ? 
the National Board do not at all require the use of them. 


es ? _ j liye } 1S | Tit 
We have thus sketched the history of this yi J gin 
secession, as We are most anxious that our readers shot 





ii 2:02 \ Ge he has 
ler. aq Ro} nan Ins pe ( ti yr, Sane up these question ’ ( a 
ispectorship, , and i is now Professor ot Mathematics 


rersity.’ 
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before them the grounds upon which these most eminent, 
high-minded, and influential friends of the system of National 
Edueation abandoned the places at the Board which it will 
be difficult indeed to fill as satisfactorily. We lament this 
secession too,because it has enabled the bitter opponents of the 
system, through their partizans m the House of Lords, to 
attack, in every possible form, the whole working of the scheme. 
True, with little success ; even though, in the Minutes of vi- 
dence before us, we find that to Please this ecclesiastical 
faction, s spiritu: 1 and temporal Peers have becopie statistical 
charivari—legislative inclaeanudieanil the slireds and fig- 


ments of worthless records. 


In all the various plans suggested by the oppone nts of the 


National system, the only one reasonable. the o uly one 
exlubiting the shehtest eleam of reason, or knowledge of the 
position of lreland i 1S that known as the Bish Nop Ql Ossory's 
plan. By thisit 1s proposed that the Board should exist as at 
present ; that th ‘Inspection should be as at present ; that these 


‘ 
ta 


cy] } 1 " . 

Schools should be opened as now, vested and non-vested, but 
ay , i i, re : | aia 

that the 3rd Rule, which stands at present in these terms— 
«The patrons of the several schools have the right of appointing 

such religious instruction as they may think proper to be given 

therein, provided that each school be open to chile lren of all com- 

munions ; that due regard be had to parental right and 


that, acco: ‘dingly, no ch ild be compe ied to receive or to be present 
; “+ 
] 


at any religious instruction to which his parents or guardians object ; 
1 P , . . “ e ~ ’ 1 ? 
and that the time for eiving it be so fixed, that no chi 1 | shall be 
. > > e . y* ‘ _ } +t. n 
thereby in effect excluded, directly or indirectly, fromm the other 
advantages which the school affords: subject to this, religious in- 
age - Sieh See ean ° 
struction may be given cither during the fixed sehool-hours, o1 


%? 


| os¢ 
tuto} ity r4 


othe rwise—— 


should be read thus, “The patrons of the several schools have 
the right of appointing such religious instruction ast] hey may 
think proper to be given therem, provided that each School 
be opel to childre U of all Coin siete! —aiil to this pro; osal 
it is only necessary to reply, that it Is the most excl 
can be suggested, and for this reason, that it gives the patron 


power to teach religion when and how he pleases to all 


ive LuAb 


+) 


ittend- 


a tlie sc ool, thus destroying that sys teu white I 3 been air 

well describe dl as one of © No ( ‘ompulsion and No Restriction ; 
a system which secures to the chi \ | the best secular instruction 
ithout danger to his faith; the Ossory ny would give gi goot 
Liie 


ular knowledge, but the price to be paid | or it would be 
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receiving instruction inreligion most beapproved bythe patron.* 
All who were examined before the Committee and who are at 
all capable of looking at the question through, asthe Arch- 
bishop expressed it, other than the ‘discolored glass of their 
own persuasions,” are entirely opposed to any change in the 
present system, and most especially opposed to any change 
which would directly consist in, or which might directly lead 
to, separation in secular instruction. 

‘The Protestant advocates for separation say,— We wish for 
separate schools, and we wish thisin common with the Roman 
Catholic Hierarchy. They have proclaimed, through their 
Decrees made at ‘Thurles, that they desire a separate system, 
a system— vel Catholicus vel nullus.” Doubtless such a 
system was recommended in Thurles, by a portion of the 
Bishops there assembled, but the recommendation did 
not refer to the principle of the National Board. The Roman 
Catholics, like every other religious communion, are entitled 
to require and obtain the most complete security for the faith 
of their clildren, but when this security is granted, then the 
State has the nght to make its stipulations securing the proper 
secular instruction of the people. With great labor and vast 
attention wasthe Natioual System-reared ; in all the years of 
its fair and honest progress, enlightening ‘and elevating the 
Nation,the Board has ever kept clearly in view that 1t was a sys- 
tem of free religious teaching—“ No Compulsion and no le- 
striction” —embracing scholars of allereeds: the intrusion of 
spiteful bigotry was baulked, and our people have proved the 
justice cf an opinion expressed by Mr. Frederick Hill, in 
1836, when the system was but developing its results—“ The 
population of Ireland, in evincing as they have done their 
readiness—nav, their anxiety—to receive education, have 
shown that they do not cling to their errors from an obstinate 
and stupid persistence in folly and wrong-doing, but because 
they have not had opportunities of acquiring knowledge and 
habits of self-control. ‘Chey are willing, and their leaders are 
willing, to put their doctrines and opinions to the test of wide- 
spread knowledge; and this is all that those who sincerels 


‘ 1 ° . , 1A ff Pe 
desive to promote truth and justice can demand. — If the gates 


Hon, 


* On this point sse the very able and remarkable evidence SS ee 
A. Macdonnell, in the ‘* Minutes of Evidence,” commencing at (), ZULU, 
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of the mind be thrown open, sound knowledge has but to 
present itself to find a hearty welcome.’”’* 

But can the people give “a hearty welcome” to an altered 
system which would destroy all security as to faith in par- 
ticular creeds, by permitting the patron to force upon them 
his own belief if they would accept the secular teaching of 
his school; we have found from various sources that they 
cannot. But can Government, a Government pledged for years 
to a system of mixed education, be traitorous to every prin- 
ciple and pay away the money of the commonwealth to 
support a Protestant, a Roman Catholic and a Presbyterian 
system of separate teaching, rearing the future men of these 
Kingdoms in antagonism, in hatred, and in all the evils 
which ignorance of our fellow men, fostered by sectarianism, 
can engender P We do not exaggerate the impending evil ; it is 
proved by an examination of the statements, and acts, and 
expressed hopes of the advocates of separation. 

These advocates may be divided into two factions, the 
extreme Protestant and the extreme Roman Catholic; the 
Bishop of Ossory’s plan is not so objectionable in appearance, 
hor is it really so intolerant as either of them, but its effect 
would be, to lead gradually to that separation for which these 
other plans strive directly. 

The Protestant scheme iS very simple, but very decided ; 
its chief advocate before the Committee was the Rev. Morti- 
mer ’Sullivan, and when one reads his evidence, if scets 
so weak in reasoning, so feeble through its stale intole- 
rance, that Moore’s lines descriptive of the witness, in his 
younger days, arise to memory, and we repeat— 


© TTe comes from Erin’s speechful shore 
Like fervid kettle, boiling o'er ‘ 
With hot effusions —hot and weak. 


* Sce “ National Education; its Present State and Prospects.’ By 
Frederic Hili. 2 Vol. London: C. Knight, 1836, These Volumes 
are quite worthy of Mr. Hiil, and evince all the ability displayed in his 
Keports, as a Prison Inspector, and in his most able book ** Urine; its 
Amount Causes and Remedy.” ; fai bye, 

The volumes above quoted contain a most perfect history | of . 
educational condition of the chief countries of urope, erngees es 
the United Kingdoms, they should be, with Mr. Joseph ape mee 
Cition of the People in Bagland and Kurope,” in the hands oF an 


would know the history of the question. 
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The opinions held by his party are thus expressed by Dr, 
O'Sullivan, and they appear to us as intolerant as they are 
miechiovovs. He was asked :— 


“9788. Has your attention been directed to the national system of 
education which now exists in Ireland ? f 

Very much. 

9789. What is your opinion of that system, as a means of e iting 
the pe ople ? ~ ) 

[ should not wish to give an opinion as to the lite ‘rary merits of 
the system, Fi ,some Cases they are conside rable 9 and in Some Cuses 
very much the rever: My attention has been principally confined 


to the religious part of the question. 

9790. Does it satisfy you in a religious point of view ? 

No. 

9791. What are the grounds of your objection to it ‘ 

Thereisa pr ohibition o tthe Scripture Ss, and there is no cor ipensat- 
ing provision of them. The rule with respect to the Scriptures 
iS to the effect, that, beecaus se scriptural reading is consid red a 
religious exercise, it is to be confined to the hours of s¢ gparite Instruc- 


tion and the expression ‘confined to the hour of separate instruction,’ 
sade P 
means no more than *exeluded from the hours of aatina national 


edueation.” The Commissioners themselves concur only with the 


prohibition of Scripture. 

9792. You are aware that a very large number of the body to 
which you belong, the clergy of the Established Church, have not 
c operate d with that system, feeling that they could not do so with 
a sate conscience ? 

9803. Lord Montcagle of Brandon ] You consider the principle of 
Lord Derby's letter to be clearly one of non-compulsion, as rezards 
Scripture reading 

As the patrons should ci term me, Lord Derby speaks of tne 
Kildare-place Society asentitled to praise, but complains that 


j : . rep yl ] 
Jaboured under one vital defect, ‘the determination to enforce in all 


‘“r , ; . ' 7 Se Pe ‘ + nt note or 
{ Ir schools th reading of the Hol, Seviptures, without note Ol 
. ray . P Ppt. y } all «’ en that 
minent. Phe limp rtant words are, ‘enforcing’ and fail; s acl 

’ . . . ® 44 } } } ] 4 s 4 iW 
if the Scriptures were permitted in all the schools, but not ¢ ’ 
A . -:. } 


. } ] ‘4 _ ] rd }*> |} ~ } - 
or enforced only in some, there would not be ground ror ii Lord 


ship’s complaint. I required no more than this freedom. Patre 

should be so far free. They should be bound by the rules of the 

Kildare-place Society, to exclude from the hour of united education 
i . 

all human formularies of religion; and should have the power 


| , 4 1 | * } +) ® i *“¢* i} ) 
which I econeeive, Lord Derby's letter left them, to iutroduce mt 
all their schoo!s the reading of Seripture. zt 
OQ804. Did you consider that in those schools in which, at the wisa 
. . } , Wes ny 
of the tron, the Seriptures were so to be introduced, the r adi 
. . ' 5 . camnnisory mm the 
if the Scriptures should thereupon become compulsory upon 
has ler it 
Phat the patrons of the schools should, if they pleased, ren rs 
. . Use 
BO, Accordimy to Lord Stanley s directions, ‘the pi atron wa 
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applications for aid were to have the first preference, were to be 
those who consisted of persons of different religious denominations. 
It would have been important to ascertain how far such partnerships 
could be formed. Where they could not, patrons of one religious 
denomination were to be received. In either case, if patrons decid- 
ed that the Scriptures were not to be read in the school, the Com- 
missioners were not to enforce them; were they decided that the 
Scriptures were to be read, the Commissioners were not to interdict 
them. 

“9808. Viscount Hudchinson.] Will yowhave the goodness to re« 
fer to the letter of Lord Stanley in October 1831, and point out 
the passages in it upon which vou ground your views ? 

There is no expression in the letter in which it is distinetly stated 
that scriptural instruction is not to be free. The part of theletter 
from which an interdict has been inferred is this: *‘ While they do 
full justice to the liberal views with which the Kildare-Place Society 
was originally instituted, they cannot but be sensible that one of the 
leading principles of that Society was calculated to defeat its avowed 
objects, as experience has subsequently proved that it has.’ I think 
I am justified in supposing that every word in a document of this 
kind has its precise value and significancy. ‘The determination to 
enforce in all their schools the reading of the Holy Scriptures, with- 
out note or comment, was undoubtedly taken with the purest motives, 
with the wish at once to connect religious with moral and literary 
education, and at the same time not torun the risk of wounding the 
peculiar feelings of any sect by catechetical instruction or comments 
which might lead to subjects of polemical controversy. But it seems 
to have been overlooked, that the principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church (to which, in any system intended for general diffusion 
throughout Ireland, the bulk of the pupils must necessarily belong) 
were totally at variance with this principle’-—may I beg to say, that 
this assumption on which the national system in Ireland has been 
based, is altogether groundless. The principles of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Chureh are not what Lord Derby imagined them to be—* and 
that the indiscriminate reading of the Holy Scriptures, ithout note 
or comment, by children, must be peculiarly obnoxious to a Church 
which denies even to adults the right of unaided private interpreta- 
tion of the sacred volume in articles of religious belief.’ The ob- 
jection which Lord Stanley applies to the Kildare-place system was, 
that it enforced in all its schools the reading of the Scripture s. If 
therefore the Kildare-place Society had not ‘enforced,’ but * per- 
mitted’ the reading of Scripture, it would not have been chargeable 
with the defect which Lord Stanley complained of. ’ 

9809. Lord Monteagle of Brandon. } Will you have the kindness 
to point the attention of the Committee to an: passage 10 that letter, 
or any statement Lord Stanley has ever maue, which connected with 
the system introduced by him, the compulsory reading of the Serip- 
tures by children whose parents object to it? bs.25 ol she 

There is no other passage in tlits letter on the su a . ‘ay 
Scriptures which can be matter of question. But Lord ! iv tng 

| rad ance ler which the Comn- 
terwards mentions what are the circumstances Una 
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missioners shall be empowered to make grants, and what are the 
cases in which they shall refuse ; and he does not say there that they 
shall refuse grants to a master or to a patron who decides u 
reading the Scriptures, 

9810. You are aware that, for several years after the issue of 
that letter, Lord Derby was still Secretary for Ireland, and subse. 
quently a Member of Lord Grey’s cabinet. During the whole of 
that period, was any interpretation at any one time given by the 
Commissioners of [ducation to their system which would have jus. 
tified or authorized them in making Scripture reading obligatory 
upon a child ? . 

I do not know ; it has been a subject of surprise to me that where 
there was genius enough to contrive the system which this letter de. 
scribes, there could possibly have been permission or latitude given 
to the Commissioners to mar and to supersede it. - 

9811. Are you aware that this supposed construction of Lord 
Derby’s letter, which would graft upon that letter founding the 
national system, a practice wholly at variance with the conduct of 
the Commission, from its origin up to the present time, has ever been 
before suggested by any one, under any circumstances, and if by 
any one by whom ? 

It has been suggested frequently by me at public meetings, on one 
occasion at Liverpool, where I exposed the deviations of the system 
from the model in Lord Stanley’s letter. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was requested to write to his Lordship, and call his attention to 
their discrepancies. Lord Derby’s answer to the communication 
was a private one, and I have never seen it. 

9812 In the various discussions which have taken place in Ireland, 
in the movements of the Church Edueation Society, and in petitions 
presented to Parliament, has it ever before, to your knowledge, been 
suggested that Lord Derby's letter contemplated and authorised the 
compulsory reading of the Scriptures, by which I mean their being 
read against the will of the parent ? . 

I cannot say; I can only state that I have repeatedly at public 
meetings, and in letters in the papers, made this statement. 

9813. At any of those mectings were any resolutions adopted to 
the effect of the statement you have now made, or were any petitions 
embodying that statement agreed to be presented ? 

I cannot call to mind.” 

The reader has now before him the whole principle upon 
which the extreme Protestant party proceed; they care not 
whether the country may be benefited by the scheme for 
which they contend ; by a woful straimnmg of common sense, 
by shameless wresting of words from their ordinary means, 
they endeavour to prove that the present system ob N No 
Compulsion and no Restriction,” 1s not mn accordance with the 
‘“ Tustructions” of 1851. . ” 

‘Than their animus nothing can be worse; for examp's 


. : ea ' the 
after a pathetie, and not very appropriate account of t 
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foundation of the ProtestantOrphan Society, Dr.O’Sullivan tells, 
as he calls it, “ a little incident which took place in Dungannon. 
A Presbyterian clergyman came to one of the Poor Law 
Guardians there, and asked him to bring for him some parcel 
in his gig; the man who was a Presbyterian, said, ‘ certainly?’ 
when he saw the parcel (it was a stone with the inscription 
‘National School’ on it,) he said, ‘that shall never go into 
my gig!” Upon hearing this piece of astounding, stupid 
bigotry related with satisfaction and approval by Dr. O'Sullivan, 
the Marl of Wicklow asked, (Q. 9866) “ Do you not think 
that denotes a great deal of prejudice and want of due con- 
sideration of the subject on the part of such a person ?” and the 
Reverend witness replied, “I should hardly say so ; 7¢ denotes 
agood deal of zeav.” “ A good deal of zeal—” it denoted, 
precisely the kind of “zeal’’ distinguishing the pagan barber men- 
tioned in Ward, the Baptist’s, Missionary Journal, who would 
not shave his brother savages because they had become Christians. 

However much one may feel inclined to ridicule this ab- 
surd tone adopted by Dr. O'Sullivan, its result upon the 
country would be, if it were supported by Government, most 
mischievous, and might be disastrous. As to the uselessness of 
attempting to make the people Bible readers, it has been proved 
again and again. From Dr. O'Sullivan, himself, we learn 
that some Roman Catholics of his parish were about to emigrate, 
and the school master employed by Dr. O’Sullivan offered to 
open an evening school for these people if they would attend, 
but he made the reading of the Bible during school hours the 
price to be paid for attendance. The master said, according 
to Dr. O'Sullivan, “I am quite willing to give you instruction, 
but it must be on the condition that you will read a chapter 
of the Scriptures every evening ;” and the Doctor adds, “ The 
Roman Catholics assented cheerfully, and the account 
have received is, that all is proceeding in a most gratifying 
manner.’ The Karl of Harrowby asked, “ Would they come 
without the inducement of secular learning?” and Dr. 
O’Sullivan’s answer was, “ No.” 

This is simply the old plan of attempting 
upon the people who do not desire it. ' 
has made them suspicious of all who endeavour to instruct 
them, as they dread that the school-master is only the assumed 
character of the proselytizer. Again and again has this 
scheme of Bible teaching been attempted, and always with 


, to thrust the Bible 
It is the plan which 


“ ¥ 
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the same failure, and the same poor results; and it is pitiable to 
find men now retarding the educational ‘wii ancement of the 
Nation by these weak, vet mischievous projects of conversion : 
projects which must fail, and by failure bringing disgrace upon 
their advocates and supporters. Let us leave ‘all religions to 
themselves, at least let us cease all efforts to convert the 
Roman Catholics, and thus gain some wisdom by experic nee 

let Dr. O’Sullivan, when pressing for the disastrous changes 
recommended by him, remember the trath expressed by 
Macaulay when he said, to the House of Commons :— } 


Cc 


‘Two hundred and eighty-five years has this Church been at 
work. What could have be en done for it in the way of authority, 
privileges, endowments, which has not been done ? ‘Did any other 
set of bishops and priests in the world ever receive so much for 
doing so little? Nay, did any other set of bishops and _ priests 
in the world ever receive half as much for doing twice 
as much, and what have we to show for all this lavish ex. 
penditure? What but the most zealous Roman Catholic — 
tion on the face of the earth? Where you were one hundred y: 
ago, where you were two hundred years ago, there you are still, m ot 
victorious over the domain of the old F aith, but painfully, and with 
dubious success, defending your own frontier, vour own ne clish pale, 
Sometimes a deserter leaves you, sometimes a deserter steals over to 
to you. Whether your gains or losses of this sort be the greater 
[ do not know, nor ts it worth while to inquire. Qa the great solid 
inass of the Roman Catholic papemion you have made no impres- 
sion whatever. There they are, as they were ages ao, ten to one 
against the members of your Establishe d Church. E xplain this to me, 
[ speak to you, the zealous Protestants on the other side of the 
House. Explain this to me on Protestant principles. Itl were a 
Roman Catholic I could easily account for the phenomena. itl were 
«a Roman Catholic I should content myself with saying that t] mig 
hand and the out- Strete ‘hed arm had been put fol ‘th, ace eid ng to th 
promise in defence of the unchangeable Church, that He who in the 
old time tur ned | into blessings the curses of Balaam and smote the 
host of Sennacherib, had signally confounded the arts of heretic 


statesmen, But what 1s a Protestant to say? He holds that, 
through the whole of this long contlict, during which two genera- 
tions of men have been sash and have died, reason and Scripture 
have been onthe side of the Established Clerg Tell us, then, 


what we are to say of this strange war, in Y hich reason and Se ripture, 
backed ~ we alt, by dignity, by the help of the civil power, nave 
been found no match for oppress ed and destitute error ? Ph fuller 

our conviction that our doctrines are right, the fuller, if we are 
rational men, must be a conviction that our tactics have been wrong, 
and that we have been encumbering the cause which we meant to 


aid.” 
[t is necessary that the reader should bear in mind these 
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principles and views stated by Dr. O’Sullivan, and held by his 
party, because by comparing them with those of the equally 
ultra Roman Cathohe section, he will comprehend the vast diffi- 
culties cast around the question, of Irish National Education, 
and will, we trust, agree with us in the suggestion we shall 
hereafter advance. 

All who really support the National system for the peculiar 

benefit it confers upon the country by uniting the children 
during the hours of secular instruction, deem this association of 
incalculable advantage. Butit would seem that Archbishop 
Cullen, and a section of the Roman Catholic Bishops disapprove 
mixed education, and have evidenced this disapproval in 
various Ways, but most pointed by the formation of an institution 
called the ‘‘Cathohe University ;” and having elected them- 
selves into an irresponsible board of Management, nominated 
professors or lecturers, amongst whom are a very distinguished 
Oxford scholar; an American ultramontanist, who states that 
he has alwayssubmitted his writing to the revision,or censorship, 
ofa Roman Catholic ecclesiastic ; Mr D. ’. M‘Carthy, formerly 
a distinguished bard of the poetically rebellious corps of the 
young lreland party, with whom has been lately conjoined, to 
make the professorial conglomerate “thick and slab,” another 
young lreland gentleman Mr. John O’Hagan, who was the 
voluuteer advocate of O'Brien and Duffy and their accomplices 
in 1848, and who not many months since delivered a very 
violent speech against the Protestant Religion and the Church 
Establishment. 

We have not referred to this school for the purpose 
of decrying or supporting its foundation or its appointments, 
but merely for the purpose of showing the state to which this 
country would be reduced if separate systems of education 
were aided by the Government. Hand _ over, say the extreme 
party on each side, the entire education of youth to us. That 
ls, let us rear them as we think proper; let us teach them 
history as we please; let us indoctrinate them with our own pecu- 
Opinions of every institution of the country as we please. 
That is, we will tell truth when it suits us, and suppress it 
when against us. What history useful to the Nation or to 
freedom could be taught in such schools as Dr. O’Sullivan 
desires to see established? Could appointments be more cal- 
culated to excite distrust in a separate system than those of the 
“Catholic University.” 
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‘Chis ‘‘ University” claims to rule and guide without check 
or control, teaching what it pleases, aud rejecting what it 
pleases, and thus founded, and constituted, proposing to give 
degrees which shall be acknowledged by the various Boards, 
and Societies. Thus it will be seen that a principle enunciated 
by Bishop Denvir, that from childhood to puberty the clergy 
should rule the education of the people, is extended to man- 
hood. We are not dealing with the education of the class for 
whom this “ University” is designed, we pass no opinion upon 
it, but we cite the principle evolved in its formation and con- 
stitution as plainly showing the intentions, and the hopes of 
that party who would make, and who do make, common cause 
in attempting to obtain a separate system with the ultras of the 
other faith, as represented by Dr. O’Sullivan. 

Their sentiments regarding the system of the National 
Board have been rather plainly expressed in a pamplilet newly 
published, and entitled, State Rationalism in Education: 
An kxramination into the Actual Working and Resu/ts of' the 
System of the Board of Commissioners of National Lducation 
in Ireland. With Copious Notes and Appendix, and written 
by the Rev. Henry Formby, “Priest of the Diocese of 
Birmingham.” 

‘The pamphlet, as the Preface to the Second Edition in- 
forms us, 1s “re-printed without material alteration, from the 
columns of the Zad/et newspaper, where they* first appeared, in 
the hope of calling attention to a question on which, as time 
advances, and political measures assume more of shape, and 
consistency, the Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland will be 
obliged to make up their minds as to the line of action they 
ought to choose.” This English redresser of Lrish [Educational 
errors, comes to Ireland precisely as Mr. Heald, a witness ex- 
amined before the Committee came, to examined our National 
Schools ; the Priest is a “ strong” Roman Catholic, the lay- 
man an equally ‘ strong” Wesleyan. j i 

Some Englishmen have, on their first acquaintance with 
Ireland been struck by our connection with rags, some by our 
connection with jaunting cars, pigs and “ peelers,” but the 
Priest of the Diocese of Birmingham is only astonished by our 
connection with the National Board. He states :— 

“The writer of the ensuing enquiry was recently engaged (in Octo- 
ber 1853), with a general recommendatory letter from his — 
Dr. Cullen, Archbishop of Dublin, in visiting various senor 


* The Pamphlet appeared in letters. 
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established in Ireland for the education of the poor, with a view to 
confer with those practically conversant with their wants, and to 
ain information as to the extent to which a literature of a Catholic 
character, suited to the means and capacities of the poor, would 
admit of circulation. Wherever he presented himself at a school 
in connexion with the National Board, and after duly explaining 
the object in view, began to put the question: What part the 
authorities of the school would feel disposed to take in promoting 
the circulation of such Catholic books in the schoolroom ?—he almost 
invariably met with the uniform reply: ‘ We are in connexion with 
the National Board; and if the books are intended to be Catholic 
books, we should not be permitted by the Board to use them in the 
schoolroom.’ ” 

It will be perceived that this gentleman who went to the 
: +e Ta on 
schools with Archbishop Cullen’s introduction in his hand, 
and whe wrote his impressions in Zhe Zudlet, a newspaper 
existing upon the subscriptions of the extreme “ruck” of 
the extreme Roman Catholic party, is dissatisfied with the 
system upon the very point for which all who know the 
requirements of the country support it—namely—the exclusion 
inthe hours of separate religious instruction, of any books 
of a sectarian character and of any books but those approved 


by the Board. 
Mr. Formby objects to the National system because of the 
“loss of the name Catholic to Catholic education, and sub- 
stitution of the name National;” and taking advantage of 
the chance offered to him he thus explains his views, and puffs 
his publisher :— 
_ When any school is received by the Commissioners into connec- 
tion with the Board, the inscription Nationat Scnvor, and no 
other (the capitals and italics are in the rule), shall be put up con- 
spicuously on the school-house.’ And in pursuance of this rule the 
fact throughout Ireland is, that the name ‘ Catholic School’ is rarely, 
if ever, heard. Inthe language of the public press, in conversation, 
and in common parlance, the ‘ National School’ is the sole object 
of encomium and admiration. The ‘Parish School,’ or the ‘ Con- 
vent School,’ or the Catholic school, is a thing seldom mentioned, 
and which is rapidly ceasing to have any standing ground in popular 
phraseology. Pass by convents, and you see a ‘NATIONAL 
SCHOOL’ to be part of the building. Pass through parishes, 
and you seea NATIONAL SCHOOL to be part of the parochial 
system, Well, and what if you do? What does this matter? asks 
some good sensible Catholic; are the schools the less Catholic on 
this account ? 
_ “Suppose the good sensible Catholic who is asking this question 
in the very best faith, to be in the habit, as all good Catholics ought 
to be, of going from time to time to visit Mr. J. Duffy’s establish- 
ment, in 7 Wellington-quay, to keep his mind alive to the progress 
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of Catholic literature, and to take home some of that eminent 

ublisher’s newest publications,—suppose that, instead ‘of the title 
CATHOLIC PUBLISHER, which he has been accustomed to 
see displayed in large letters over the establishment, his eves were 
to be met with the title NATIONAL PUBLISHER in even still] 
greater prominence, would he not at once be led to suspect that 
some great organic change must have taken place? Would he any 
longer expect to fina the works of Catholic literature of which he 
caine m quest ?” 


From this it would appear that the separatists demand that 
the schools should be called “ Catholic.” 

The Priest of the Diocese of Birmingham next attacks the 
furniture of the National School-room thus :— 

* Now, if our good sensible Catholie should persist in continuing 
to doubt the fact of there being the same kind of difference between 
the Catholic and the National school, he must go and learn that the 
change which has been the subject of his surprise, in the case mere- 
ly supposed, has become the literal fact when the school, which he 
has heretofore known as a Catholic school, seeks the connection 
with the Board, and submits to bear the inscription NATIONAL, 
It had formerly in each room an image of the Divine Redeemer on 
His cross, and of the Holy Mother holding her Divine Son in her 
arms, with the pictures of various Patron Saints, St. Patrick, St. 
Catherine, or St. Aloysius. Now the honoured Catholic symbol of 
man’s redemption, the sign of the Son-Man, in the strength of 
which Constantine conquered, and which will be hung up in the 
Heavens at the last great day, must be turned out, to make way 
for more suitable emblems of the National spirit. The nail, indeed, 
remains in the wall from which hung suspended the Cathohe crucifix; 
it now serves as the support of the map of the world on Mercator’s 
projection, and in the place of the Holy Mother and Child figures 
some more befitting object of National regard,—the likeness of a 
hippopotamus, or of a whale, or of a specimen taken from life of 
the newest discovered species of the baboon. The school, in short, 
isnowa National School, and objects of Catholic veneration are 
simply out of place.” 

: - ‘ -_ ! 

Having thus disposed of the furmiture of the room, th 
author next objects to the plan of imparting knowledge ; he 
writes :— 


‘© A visitor then enters a Catholic school that has no connection 
with the National Board, and the first thing he will see will be the 
Madonna with the Divine Infant in her arms, claiming the school as 
under her own protection. If he asks the question, he will pro- 


bably find that every child has been taught, on entering the s ‘hool- 
e © . ° ? YT owoan ¢ ir 
room, to kneel down before the image to ask the Blessed Virgin f 


her blessing upon the business of the day. Each time the elock 
strikes, the school business ceases, every child rises, makes tue 


sigh 
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of the Cross, and repeats the ‘Hail Mary’ aloud. If the visitor 
listens to the kind of instruction that is given, it is not impossible 
that he may hear something of the following kind :— 

Question.—‘ Why did Jeroboam make so great a point of inducing 
the people to worship his golden calves ? 

Answer.—* Because he was afraid if the people kept their custom 
of going up to Jerusalem to the Temple, they might want to place 
themselves again under the King of Juda.’ 

Question —‘ Then King Jeroboam was very much afraid of his 
people having any thing to do with the religion of the Jews of 
Jerusalem ?’ 

Answer.—‘ Yes; he was afraid it would draw them away from 
being his subjects.’ 

Question.—‘ And was this the reason why he made a new religion, 
and why he set up the golden calves ?’ 

Answer.—‘ Yes, it was.’ 

Question. —* Is any thing like this the case with the Government 
of England ?’ 

The teacher proceeds to explain that the Government of England, 
when it broke off its allegiance to the Catholic Church, made a 
Church of its own, and required all its subjects to conform to the 
Church which it established. But that like the religion that Jero- 
boam made, which being the work of man and not of God, could 
not last ; so the Church which the English Government has set up 
isaimere work of man without the grace of God, and therefore 
certain, sooner or later, like Jeroboam’s religion, to fall in pieces.” 


Upon the point, to which Mr. Formby here refers, some 
very important evidence was given by Bishop Denvir ; a book 
was placed in his hand, in which one passage appeared, quite 
in accordance, in tone and teaching, with those ultra senti- 
ments expressed by the author before us. The evidence to 
which we refer is as follows :— 


“8818. What are the principal objects of the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul ? 

The only objects of it are to aid the poor and the sick, and to 
assist in the educating of children. 

8819. In national schools ? 

In national schools, or other schools if they cannot get grants 
for national schools. They endeavour to get up schools for them- 
selves, and afterwards put them under the National Board, if they 
can do so. 

8820, They give instruction in Sunday schools also ? 

lhey do; they instruct in the Catechism, and in moral duties. 

8821. Will you look at this little book, and tell me whether it 
has been sanctioned and issued by that society ? 

The stamp looks very like the stamp belonging to that society. 

$822. The society is in the habit of circulating books ? 


It is. 
72 
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8823. Can you tell whether that book is used in the 
school ? 

I am not sure whether it is or not; it might be, and it is not 
improbable that it is; the stamp looks very like an authentic one. 

8824. I will read to you one or two passages from this book - 
‘At the very beginning of the Protestant religion, we find its yo. 
taries running into all manner of disorders. For example, King 
Henry the Eighth, the father of the Protestants in this country, 
after living 19 years with his lawful wife Queen Catharine, and at 
the same time keeping two mistresses, Elizabeth Talbois, widow of 
Sir Gilbert Talbois, and Mary Boleyn, sister to Ann Boleyn, 


Sunday 


wished to put away his queen : and because he could not get the 
Pope to give his consent, he threw off all shame, and married Ann 
Boleyn, who was his own illegitimate daughter. As one wicked 
action brings on another, the King gives to Rowland Lee the 
priory of St. Thomas of Canterbury with all its lands, revenues, 
and beautiful buildings, without having any just claim even to one 
stone on the premises. Thus the impious King robbed the Church 
of God to pay the sacrilegious priest for performing the ceremony 
of marriage between himself and Ann Boleyn, though his lawful 
wife Queen Catharine was still alive, and the King had not pro- 
cured a divorce either from the Pope or Parliament.’ Do you 
think this, and similar passages are proper instruction to give to 
children in national schools, who, in a former part of your examina- 
tion you state you desired should be brought up in affection to the 
constitution of the country ? 

Your Lordship is leaving the Committee under the impression 
that this book is taught in some national School; but it is not 
taught in any national school whatever. 

8333. Is there anything to prevent the book I have just 
brought to your notice, being used in a national school at the hour 
of separate religious instruction ? 

It is never used at the hour of separate religious instruction in 
any national school with which I am acquainted, nor have I ever 
heard of its being used in any. 

8834. Can you state that, of your own knowledge ? 

To the best of my knowledge and belief.” 


Mr. Formby continues,and his views are certainly original:— 


‘‘ In short here no one disowns the crucifix ; no one is ashamed of 
the Madonna; rosary beads and ecatechisms lie about the school. 
room, without fear of their being reported to the Board, and chil- 
dren wear their Angel-Guardian medals without alarm from the 
sudden surprise of the inspector’s visit. But then the school is the 
home of the Catholic Faith ; it is its very own ground and legiti- 
mate possession. Not a thing is done, nor a lesson given, which its 
spirit cannot animate and its presence control. [na word, it 1s @ 
Cathclice School. 

“If the school with regard to which the doubt is supposed to be 
raised were a Catholic school, in the place of a National School, it 
vould be difficult to make a satisfactory answer. The .Catholic 
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school is always, strictly speaking, under private and responsible con- 
trol, and no ordinary visitor to a Catholic school can have any pos- 
sible right or business to be there, except he is admitted in confidence 
as afriend. If, therefore, any Catholic were to meet with a pub. 
lished description of a Catholic school to which he could justly 
object, as hostile or injurious, he would be in a condition to allege 
against its writer, first, that he must have abused the confidence re- 

osed in him as a friend, in order to gain access to the school, and 
this with the sinister design of picking up the materials of his accu- 
sation; and secondly, that he had been guilty of a still further 
breach of confidence by its publication—to all which the unhappy 
visitor would have simply nothing to reply. A general verdict of 
guilty would be on all sides pronounced against him. But in the 
National school the case is quite otherwise. This, it will be remem- 
bered, is not either the Priest’s parish school, or the school of Nuns, 
or of Brothers, or of any private person, but it is the nation’s school, 
and the nation, consequently, has a right to come into it, to see into 
all the details of its management, to satisfy itself how all is con- 
ducted, and to take notes of all that is done in it, and all that is not 
done in it. A National School, with a right of privacy for its 
proceedings, would be a solecism in the nature of things of which a 
national system could not be guilty. If you demand that the privacy 
of your proceedings be respected, it will be manifest what a signally 
false step you have made in connecting yourselves with a national 
system, the basis of whose constitution is necessarily the publicity, 
and not the privacy of all its operations. 

“The National Board, then, true to its principles as a national 
institution, exacts the entire publicity of all that is done in its 
schools. By ch. iv. Inspection of Schools, section 1, in the rules 
that follow, the public is guranteed the right of free access to the 
National School during the hours of secular instruction, not, indeed, 
to interrupt the business of the school, but to see how it is conducted. 
The teachers are required to show courtesy to all visitors, and to 
refer them to the patrons or managers for any information which 
they are not able to give themselves; and lastly, a visitor’s book 
must be kept in the schoolroom for the purpose of enabling visitors 
to write down any remarks they may think proper to make upon 
whatever has fallen under their notice, which remarks are by no 
means to be erased or altered, but to be faithfully shown to the 
National inspector when he comes his rounds. 

Right of privacy, then, for the school proceedings, and a national 
system, are simply contradictory ideas. That which every one can 
claim the right of going to see, when it suits his convenience, every 
one is of course equally at liberty to proceed to describe. In short, 
the National School in this respect stands upon no other footing than 
the National Picture Gallery in Trafalgar-square, or any thing else 
hesides which is national property of which every one is at perfect 
liberty to consult his own taste, in saying and publishing whatever 
he may think fit. To talk therefore of breach of confidence and 
the like with reference to the National School, can only be childish 
and ridiculous. 
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This preliminary question as to the legitimacy of the Seeariptinn 
being thus disposed of, no further reason seems to occur why 
shoald not proceed. With the assurance, then, that no partic he 
persons or locality whatever are intended to be referred to, the 
visitor to the National School may make his report as follows : 

He enters and sees the same ‘busy and orderly scene as before ; 
his eye wanders along the walls in search of the crucifix or the 
M: idonna—but finds them not. What! he thinks ; Catholic teachers 
of youth without the presence of the crucifix or of the Madonna! 
It is new to him, and he wonders. He ventures to ask why they are 
not in the schoolroom, and is told, ‘that it is for the sake of avoidin: gy 

a too great familis wity with sacred images, which would be i injurious 
to the children.’ He never heard the doctrine before ; and his 
wonder is greater. Theclock strikes ; the school business seems to 
stop; there is a momentary hush, and a sound of something being 
muttered by all present through compressed lips. It turns out to be 
the Hail Mary thatis bei ing murmured in this way, for fear of the 
Board, and without the sign of the Cross. The stir recommences, 
and the visitor is invited, after listening to a number of creditab ‘a 
examinations, on almost every variety of subje@ts. except the 
Catholie Church, to ask a few questions himself. He discovers to 
his surprise, that the pupils, who are well versed in the history of 
the Jews are almost without knowledge on all the leading events in 
the history of the Catholic Church, and searcely to be aware that 
their Church has a history at all, certainly not that it has played a 
part in the fate of nations in comparison with which the history of 
the Jews sinks into insignifieance. He finds also a like absence of 
knowledze of the history of England and Ireland. He inquires the 
cause, and discovers that these are branches of history that form no 
part of the reading-books of the Board. He asks if the children sing, 
and finding that they do, he requests to be allowed to hear them. 
A hymn is called for; and listening attentively, he makes out some- 
thing in a general way about salvation to be the subject of the hymn ; 
and at last he Says, ‘Oh! surely, in a Catholic school you must have 
some hymn or othe rto the Blesse d Vi irgin ; you can never be satisfied 
with mere veneralities about salvation?’ § Ww e would not be allowed 
by the Board to singa hymn to the Blessed Virgin,’ is the re ply. As 
they go round the s¢ hool, it might not impossibly happen that a child 
would come breathless with the intelligence, ‘If you please, the 
‘Spector's coming !’* and in this case the sight he would w itnegs would 
be a certain general sensation and activity in the se -hoolroom, a busy 
putting away and hasty concealment from inspectori al eyes of stray 
ecatechisms, sacred pic tur es, pri NICEDOGA, beads, and the like. He 


This is Anglo- Irish p pronunci: ation. No Irish child begins by, “if 
you picase 5” and he never abbreviates—The ** Priest of the Diocese of 
B rmin; rham” may have been thinking of ** Tilly Slowboy’s "«¢ Oh, if you 
please, somebody's been and gone and killed himself.” Had he read 
Carleton as well as Dickens he would have made the Irish child say, 
‘“*'Th’ [nspecthor’s cummin’ ma ‘am ;” but his dialogue is as fur as his 
fancy sketch of ina ‘*’Spector.” Itmay be added, for the sake of com- 
mionplace readers, that all the above extract, is only Mr. Formby’s ‘ fun 
‘ced at the National System, and is what the Se otch call * blatherin’. 
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would notice the entrance of an important official personage, with a 

lass to his eye, taking his look around with a consciousness becoming 
the representative of the ruling power, and wearing an air intended 
to intimate, that all were now in the presence of one who was fully 
prepared to vindicate the regulations of the Board from whatever 
infringements his survey should detect. 

Catholics however, find themselves placedin a special difficulty 
with regard to the adoption and circulation of this rationalist coin- 
age, which Catholic conscience can never suffer to pass by neglect- 
ed and unnoticed. In the way of formal, positive, and specific 
denial of the truth, it will not be likely to transgress. Its nature is 
as much as possible to lack the positive element which is necessary 
to constitute a specific and pointed denial. But it may commit a 
very grave sin against Catholic truth nevertheless in the way of 
indirect inference and of direct suppression. 

An instance in point demands attention as a sample of a numerous 
class. It occurs in Book I1i., Lesson XXI., ‘The Grapes ; or, 
the Temptation resisted.” A brother and sister are on tiie point of 
stealing some grapes for their mother, who is sick. However, 
the boy recollects himself that the act of stealing is forbidden, and 
reminds his sister ; the little sister begins to cry, and to say, ‘Oh, 
Willy, will God ever forgive me for having been so naughty ?’ 
‘Yes, my dear,’ observes the lady, the owner of the grapes, who 
appears at the exact time; ¢ God always forgives you when you are 
truly sorry for your fault.’ Now, in similar circumstances, no 
Catholic child could possibly have ever raised the doubt about being 
forgiven, but would have said at once, ‘Oh, Willy, we have been 
very naughty, and very near committing a sin; we must see that 
we goand make a good confession.’ And had the lady been a 
Catholic, she would have said, ‘ Yes, my dear child, go and make 
a good confession of your fault, and if you are truly sorry for it, 
God will forgive you.’ The offence then here is the suppression 
and keeping out of view the divine institution of a sacrament for 
the forgiveness of sin.” 

Such is the system which this “ Priest of the Diocese 
of Birmingham,” who went through the schools, introduced by 
Dr. Cullen, and who publishes in Zle Zudlet, recominends. 
Separation in every thing ; a teaching formed specially to foster 
prejudice ; a system by which all wil be handed over to the 
exclusive government of the clergy; a system which shall be 
taught in schools closed against all,—where none “ shall have 
any possible right or business,” “ except he is admitted in 
confidence asa triend.’ In the name of our country and its 
freedom, is this the system “ vel Catholicus vel nullus?’’ If 
it be, well may we apply to the separatists of each side, the 
opinion expressed by Master Murphy—“'The Government 
ought to do as much as they can to educate, and to obtain a 
proper control over the education of the people.” 
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Where Mr Formby discovered these schools, which he has so 
vividly describes as existing before the introduction of the No. 
tional System, we know not; for neither in the “ Hedge Schools,” 
nor m the Kildare-Place Schools had his fancied jn- 
stitution any place. The Bible was the grand feature of the 
latter, and The Lives of the Rapparees of the former plan. 

That he, and those whom he represents, are wrong, 1s proved 
by the opinions of those amongst his co-religionists who can 
see the real interests of the Irish Nation, with eves undimmed 
by the clouds and mists of faction, or of prejudice—and who 
hold that in the combined secular education of the people is 
the best security for the peace and well-being of all classes of 
Christians. Combined secular education can lead to rationalism, 
only when religion is excluded from the entire system ; but in 
the scheme of education adopted by the Irish National Board, 
it isa part, an integral, important branch, earnestly and con- 
stantly imparted at the appointed times. When Mr, Formby and 
lis friends accuse the system of being rationalistic, they attempt 
to mislead and delude the people,—the system is one in which 
Science is proved to be the handmaid of Religion : one in which 
the great mysteries of Chemistry, of Astronomy, and of Geology 
teach the pupils to receive the greater mysteries of Revelation in 
the humble, trusting,obedient spirit of Christians ; of Christians 
who, in tracing the wonders of creation, of which it has 
pleased the Almighty to disclose the sources, can estimate 
the limit of human knowledge by the boundless extent, by the 
countless number of its secrets which are unknown, These were 
the points to which Dr. Doyle referred, when he stated toa 
Committee of the House of Commons, and his words should 
never be forgotien, for he added patriotism and scholarship to 
an intimate knowledge of the country and its wants, and was 
of a mind deeply sagacious, unwarped by any taint of ultra- 
montanism,— I do not see how any man, wishing well to 
the public peace, and who looks to Ireland as his country, 
can think that peace can ever be permanently established, or 
the prosperity of the country ever secured, if children are 
separated at the beginning of life on account of their religious 
opinions. J do not know any measure which would prepare 
the way for a better feeling in Ireland, than uniting children 
at an early age, and bringing them up in the sane school, 
leading them to commune with one another, and to form those 
little intimacies and friendships which often subsist through 
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life. Children thus united know and love each other as children 
brought up together always will, and to separate them is, I think, 
to destroy some of the finest. feelings in the hearts of men.”* 

Let us now take the evidence, on this point, of Bishop 
Denvir :— 

«8643. Chairman.] Do you see any indications of the existence of 
a better feeling between Catholics and Protestants arising from the 
system ? 

“I think that is a matter which can admit of no doubt whatever ; 
it is almost an instinct of human nature, that where boys are educa- 
ted together in the same school from their infancy, they will cherish 
more or Jess affection and friendship for each other in after-life. 

8644. Lord Ardrossan..] Do you think that the feelings which 
subsist between Roman Catholics and Protestants now in lreland 
are more kindly than they used to be ? 

Indeed I do. Within the sphere of my own observation, I think 
there is a kindlier feeling pervading the community generally 
than when I was a boy. 

8645. Viscount Clancarty.] Arising from united education ? 

I certainly cannot avoid ascribing great part of it to that cause. 

8760. Chairman.) Do you think that the opinions you entertain 
on the subject of national education, are similar to those of the late 
Archbishop Murray and Dr. Croly ? 

I think they are quite coincident with them. 

We now give the evidence of Dean Meyler :— 

2136. Earl of Desart.] Will you give the Committee your opi- 
nion whether you think the system of separate grants would in 
general be congenial to the feelings of Roman Catholics in Lreland ? 

I should be very sorry to see it; it is very likely that the feelings 
of many might be in favour of having it ; I do not know. 

2137. Do you think, or do you believe, that the Roman Catholics 
who wish to remove the mistrust which they feel prevails sometimes 
between the professors of different creeds in Ireland, would think 
that the system of separate grants would have a tendency to lessen 
or to increase the mistrust which so prevails ? 

{ will not venture to speak for others ; I think it would be a great 
obstacle to the union, which both in a civil point of view, and even 
in areligious point of view, I hope some day or other may be brought 
about between the Churches; it is upon that principle I give my 
opinion ; I mean that I think a great deal of the difference between 
the two Churches arises from misconception, and from overstrained 
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* Professor Sullivan and Mr. Commissioner Macdonnell stated, to the 
Committee of 1854, that amongst Protestants and Roman Catholics 
trained in the Marlborough-st. Schools enduring friendships had sprung 
up, even though commenced at an age, between 18 and 23, when feelings 
and prejudices are formed and strong. A trained teacher said to us a 
few days ago—‘** The Schools are invaluable in making Protestants and 
Roman Catholics honor and respect each other, for what each is really 
worth; and if the pastors of each would attend more closely to religious 
teaching, the system would be perfect.’’ 
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ideas and prejudice, taken up in early life, which make the two 
Churches appear so much more hostile in their respective beliets 
than they are in reality: a system of separate grants would only 
tend to increase that evil. 

2138. You think a system of separation, involving the absence of 
all mutual sympathy from the earliest youth, would have a tendency 
to confirm the mistrust and hostile feelings which exist. ; 

I think it would be very fatal to the country. 

2139. Would not you also apprehend that some few Roman Ca. 
tholic clergymen, who you would acknowledge have not always es- 
poused the cause of peace and reconciliation, might sanction in some 
instances the introduction of books which might have a directly 
opposite tendency from that which you desire ? 

Indeed I think they might. 

2140. Have you ever seen the Report of the Commissioners who 
went over to examine into the subject in 1825 ? 

I never have read it attentively. 

2141. Will you have the goodness to read the passage which I 
show to you? 

‘The evils with which separate education is evidently pregnant 
necessarily fixed our attention on the benefits which would result 
from a contrary course. A system of united education, from which 
suspicion should if possible be banished, and the causes of distrust 
and jealousy be effectually removed, under which the children might 
imbibe similar ideas, and form congenial habits, would tend rapidly 
to diminish instead of increase the distinctness of feeling which is 
now but too prevalent. We were led, therefore, anxiously to seek 
for the means of establishing a system of united and general educa- 
tion.’ That expresses my sentiments. 

2142. You entirely agree with those remarks ? 

] do. : 

2143. 1 may consider that you are decidedly in favour of a united 
system of education, as against the system of separate grants ? 
~ Tam always taking into account that there must be no interference 
on either side. 

2144. That is the only system which you consider conducive tu 
the prevalence of peace and harmony between the different creeds 
in Ireland. . ; 

Yes, itis. I think the remark which was made by the Sovereign 
Pontiff, when this subject was discussed before him, was exceeding!) 
in point— that during the many years of the working of the — 
not even an instance of corruption of faith or morals has been al 
leged.’ For my own part, I have heard of no detriment to nae 
Church, or to any individuals of it, from the system of the Repent 
Board of Education. In the Board itself, during the few years | 
have been there, I have witnessed with great pleasure the extraordi- 
nary harmony which has invariably prevailed, Being, I hope, nok 
indifferent to my own creed, | have met with nothing which was er 
perfectly congenial to my feelings, and to my convictions. e a 
it would have been an experiment alinost impossible vie ‘ “: 
out, but I have seen it realised for many years most adinirably, @ 
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I hope nothing will be done to prevent its future success ; unfortu- 
nately, the late contest which arose about the books has been to 
some extent injurious, but I hope there will be no difficulty in still 
carrying out the system ; it is the greatest blessing which can be 
conferred upon the country. When the system was candidly and 
fully explained to the late Pope by Archbishop Murray, who ad- 
vocated it with all that energy of mind which he always displayed 
when a great duty came before him, yielding to no intimidation, 
but with pity disregarding all mean attempts to withdraw him from 
the advocacy of the national system of education, the pope, although 
in the beginning he had entertained a very different opinion, at 
length called upon the Bishops to thank the Government for giving 
so much of its wealth to the education of the poor children of their 
country: let the system, he said, go on, but be cautious against 
the use of improper books; objections on that ground having been 
made by the enemies of the system. I believe that after the renewed 
experience of very many years since the Pope’s decision, not one 
case can be produced by any violent agitator upon the one side or 
the other in which the system has been injurious to any one Catholic 
child. 

2234. Is not it an unavoidable circumstance that the teachers 
must be either Protestants or Roman Catholics ? 

I think that the difficulties will be removed with regard to the 
Catholic children being allowed by their priests to be taught secular 
learning at schools where the teacher is a Protestant, by the Board 
showing that there is no disposition whatever to interfere with the 
religious faith of the children. 1 think the recent conduct of the 
Board, upon the occasion of Dr. Whately and Mr. Blackburne 
leaving it, and the books being expunged, will considerably contri- 
bute to allay those suspicions, and gradually to remove them, 

2235. Still there would be an objection, on the part ot font 
of an opposite creed, to sending their children to any school which 
was not conducted under persons of their own persuasion ? 

I should not have any objection myself to have secular learning 
taught by Protestants, and I do not see that I should suspect other 
clergymen generally of having such an objection. 

2236. Karl of Harrowby.] You would not be afraid cf the insen- 
sible effect of the influence of the teacher generally ? 

Not in secular learning: if the Protestant were the cleverer man 
] should prefer his instruction. I would rather have astronomy, 
taught by a Sir Isaac Newton than by the eminent Catholic professor 
in the National Board in Dublin.” 


We now give the evidence of Master Murphy :— 


8897. Chairman.] What is your opinion of the practical working 
of the national system in lreland ? 
I think it has done a vast deal of good; much more good than 


could have been anticipated from it. 
8898, Lord Beaumont.] It has had great difficulties to struggle 


with? It has. 
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8899. Chairman.] In what respect do you think it ha 
failure ? 

The only respect in which it appears to me to have shown a failure 
is this; that it has not, I am sorry to say, secured the cO-operation 
of the members of the Established Church, to the extent that | 
would wish it had done. 

8900. You think it very desirable that their co-operation should 
be obtained, if it is possible todo so, without the sacrifice of ayy 
principle, which the majority of the people in Ireland consider it 
necessary to maintain ? 

i should most anxiously do anything in my power to effect that 
most desirable object. 

8908. You have referred to the hedge-schools ; does your memory 
extend sufficiently far back to remember the state of those schools, 
and the qualifications of the teachers ? 

1 can only speak of them from hearsay. 

8909. To what conclusion does the tradition which may have 
satisfied your own mind, lead you ? 

The introduction of the national system was the greatest blessing 
which could have been conferred upon the Irish people. 

8910. Among the traditions you must be familiar with on this sub- 
ject, are the traditions of your own profession; was not it the fact, 
that the teachers of those hedge-schools, which were antecedent to 
the improved system of education being introduced into Lreland 
were, of all classes, the classes that were most viewed with suspicion 
from the character of the men, both socially, politically, and morally ? 

I have always heard so, and believe it. 

8911. Lord Bishop of Ossuory.| | suppose in the same way you 
are acquainted with the character of the hedge-schools, you are 
aware that a great improvement was made, both with respect to the 
character of teachers, by the training-school in Dublin, and with 
respect to the books employed in the general education of the poor 
by the labours of the Kildare-place Society ? 

Assuredly. 

8912, Lord Ardrossan.] Do not you think, practically, that though 
in the north, perhaps there is a greater mixture of different denoml- 
nations in the non-vested schools, the non-vested schools have be- 
come denominatonal schools ? 

To a very considerable extent, I believe they have. 

8913. Do you think that even under a system of separate grants, 
they could become much more disunited than they are at present ¢ 

They could not, perhaps, become more denominational in regard 
to numbers or the class of persons who attend them, but Iam satistied 
they would become more denominational and violent in feeling and 
in hostility to the schools around them.” 


S shown a 


We now adduce the evidence of Sir T. N. Redington :— 


“© 5253. Earl of Desart.] Supposing it to be impossible, by any 
concession which you would think it reasonable to make, to conciliat 
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the support of the clergy of the Established Church to the Board of 
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National Education, do you think that the clergy of the Established 
Church have a fair ground for asking for a separate grant for the 
education of the children of their flocks belonging to the Established 
Church ? 

Iconsider that the education of the people is a matter which not 
only regards the clergy, but the laity; 1 should be opposed, in a 
mixed country, to any separate system of education. If such a thing 
were proposed to-morrow, I should require that the laity should 
have the direction of that grant, as well as the clergy; and that it 
should not be left in the hands of the clergy of any persuasion. 

5255. Does not that afford them a very good ground for making 
an appeal to Parliament to give them a separate grant for the educa- 
tion of the children of their flocks, in conformity with the religion 
which they esteem the true one? 

That may be a ground for an appeal, but when I have to decide 
how that appeal should be met, I can only state that 1 am opposed, 
in a mixed country, to the system of separate education, which would 
teach a child that he belongs to one religious party, and is opposed 
to another religious party, thereby handing down through a whole 
generation feelings of religious antipathy and party spirit, which are 
the cause of so much mischief. And of all the countries on earth in 
which such asystem should not be tried, Ireland is the country into 
which it ought last to be admitted. 

5256. It would bea natural feeling, would not it, on the part of 
members of the Established Church, to look upon the clergy in the 
light of directors of their flocks in such matters? 

Iam not a member of the Established Church, and do not know 

how far members of the Established Church would be willing to 
concede that the clergy are to be the sole directors of the education 
of their flocks. As a Catholic layman, I should not hold that 
doctrine, as regards my own Church, althoughI know it is held by 
many Catholic clergymen and members of my own persuasion. 
_ 5258. Such a grant would establish a separate system of educa- 
tion, and the result would be, as you think, as the youths grew up 
in life, an increase of alienation, or perhaps exasperation, of feeling 
towards each other ? 

I even go so far as this: I think the feeling which results from 
children being educated in different schools, on account of the re- 
ligious differences of their parents, is most mischievous. Looking to 
the permanence of the impressions received in childhood, it isa 
great evil to say to a child, you go to that school because you are 
4 Roman Catholic, or you go there because you are a Protestant. 

5259. Do you think that a system which establishes a separation 
on the grounds of religion at a given hour of the day, sending a 
portion of the attendants upon the school away from the religious 
instruction which others remain to receive, is not as likely to pro- 
mote such feelings as their being educated in different schools ? 

No; because that is as inevitable as your Lordship going to 
church and my going to chapel. You cannot teach all religions 
from one book. 
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5311. Lord Bishop of Ossory.] Are you aware that it has been 
declared at Thurles, and embodied in the statutes, that the stem 
which prevails in England, by which Roman Catholics obtain funds 
for carrying on their schools from the State, is in all respects to be 
preferred to that which exists in Ireland ? 

I believe something of that kind is in the statutes of Thurles. 

5312. Do you assent to that ? 

I consider that the system could not be established in Ireland: I 
think in that country it is far from a suitable system. 

5313. Do you know that the Bishops go on to say that this is 
their right, as well as that of their co-religionists in England, and 
that they claim it for themselves ? y 

Yes, that is one of those things which are in the statutes of 
Thurles, which I consider not to have been dictated by any prudent 
view of what is practicable in the country. I do not conform to 
the opinions of the synod of Thurles, in reference to the Queen's 
Colleges or the national system. I have the highest respect for the 
authority of my Church in maters of doctrine ; but with regard to 
those two systems, knowing a good deal about them, I think those 
regulations were framed under a misapprehension. 

5314. Viscount Hutchinson.] Though they have been confirmed 
by the supreme authority of your Church ? 

Cs. 

5315. Chairman.| Do those statutes contain any recommendations 
to the Bishops of the Roman Catholic Church, which have not been 
attempted to be acted on ? 

At the close or the paragraph upon the national system, it is 
stated, that in order that this matter may be set right, the four 
Archbishops are charged to communicate to the ruling authority 
the views of the Prelates. I was in office for 18 months and 
upwards, and never heard of any step being taken in conformity 
with that direction.” 


In addition to these Roman Catholic opimions we next 
give in evidence the testimony of Archbishop Whately :— 


“1431. Have you any suggestions to throw out by which ain 
think that the seruples of Protestants on the one hand, or of Ro- 
man Catholics on the other, could be met ? 

I certainly think that the adoption of a system of separate grants, 
which is what a very large portion of both parties are calling out 
for, would be highly inexpedient and dangerous, and would ulti- 
mately give dissatisfaction to both parties ; and, as for any other 
modification, I do not understand distinctly what it is that any one 
would wish for short of that; if they wish for a system strictly 
confined to secular instruction in the schools during schoolnours, 
and that any patron, he being willing to receive a/ the children who 
choose to apply for such secular instruction, should be at Hberts . 
give religious instruction separately out of school-hours to snOm 
children, and those only, who choose to receive it, that is just what 


; co wee a ihbertyv do; 
any patron of a school may do, now, and always was at liberty to do, 
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but if it be desired that the patron of each school is to enforce upon 

all the children attending the school whatever religious instruction 

he thinks fit to give either in the school or elsewhere, that amounts 
toa system of separate grants, which I conceive is fraught with 
danger.” 

«1435. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Do not you consider that 
if a concession were made upon the one side, namely, separate 
grants for schools more or less of a Protestant character, it would 
be a little inconsistent if there were not to be grants also made for 
schools that were more or less exclusively of a Roman Catholic 
character ? 

It would have been difficult, and I believe it was thought difficult by 
the Legislature 22 years ago, to carry on asystem of grants to Protes- 
tant schools without making any allowance to Schools under Roman 
Catholic patronage. But I think it would be doubly difficult now, 
after the principle has been acknowledged (be it right or wrong) 
that the mass of the population, to whatever religious persuasion 
they may belong, have a right to have education placed within the 
reach of their children inthe principles of elementary knowledge, 
without any violence being done to their religious scruples. 

1436. What effect, in your Grace’s judgment, would be produced 
upon the present national system, founded as it was, according to 
the desire of its framers, upon the principle of being a system ac- 
ceptable to both religious denominations, by the establishment on 
its flanks of Protestant schools on the one hand, and of Roman 
Catholic schools on the other, both supported by the State; what 
wuld be the effect upon the common system which stood between 
them ? 

I think that the patrons of the existing schools, of both deserip- 
tions, would be eagerly and discontentedly craving for being put 
upon the same footing as the new schools. 

1437. Then would it not be a system that would either lead to 
animosity, contest and discontent, or else to the establishment of 
two separate and distinet systems of education, the one Protestant 
and the other Roman Catholic ? 

I think it would lead first to the one and then to the other. 
There would at first be a great deal of animosity, heart-burning and 
disturbance ; and then at last a concession would be made avowedly 
to animosity and angry complaint, which would just be considered 
as the kind of concession which the Lord Bishop of Ossory and 
myself both concur in thinking the very last that should be made, 
the yielding of an important principle to clamour.” 

We have adduced this very important evidence, as it proves 
that the opinions recorded by the Commissioners of 1812, 
and the sentiments so powerfully expressed by Dr. Doyle, 
are still the convictions of those who can look to the interests 
of Ireland, and who can see that in the union of all religions 
of her people consists the best security for her prosperity. 

Mr. Formby parades opinions given in the year 1837, upon 
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the working of the National System, before the Committee of 
that year; but he avoids any reference to the various Reports 
issued since by the National Board ; he re-publishes his book 
during the sitting of the Committee of 1854; he does not 
wait for its evidence, because it strikes down, and he must 
have known it would strike down, every frail proof he had giv- 
en of the dislike ofthe Irish Roman Catholics to the system ; 
he does not write, “ I have misunderstood, as many an Inglish 
observer of Ireland before me has misunderstood, the wants 
and feelings of the people,” but he inserts a note in this se- 
cond edition, which states that he alone is accountable for the 
sentiments contained in the pamphlet ; but Archbishop Cullen 
introduced him to the schools, Zhe Tablet published his im- 
pressions—would it dare to do so if the “ Priest of the Diocese 
of Birmingham’ had not been backed by the introduction of 
Dr. Cullen? would it have dared to print them if the introduction 
had not been considered an imprimatur ? 

The system, say the Protestant opponents, is unscriptural; it is 
“Rationalistic,”’ say the Roman Catholics: can they not teach their 
religions fully, during the hours of separate instruction? Can 
they not give this instruction as often as they please ; and is a 
system rationalistic which sanctions this course, and which, by 
this course, enables the scholars to comprehend the eternal 
wisdom,and power, and the ineffable goodness of the Almighty, 
as proclaimed in all the wondrous wonders, which their secular 
combined studies display before their opening minds. Let the 
children of each faith be made firm believers inits truths, by their 
own peculiar pastors; let every dogma that churchmen ever 
deemed of importance be indoctrinated at the hours of separate 
instruction,—but, when the children come together at the times 
of combined teaching, then let us adopt the principle asserted 
by Dean Meyler, when he said that the best secular knowledge 
should be imparted, without reference to the creed of the 
teacher, —“ I would rather have astronomy taught by a Sir Isaac 
Newton than by the eminent Catholic professor in the National 
Board in Dublin.” Let the pastor teach his faith to his flock, 
and be as zealous in the teaching, as the lay professor 1s active 
in imparting his science; and then, if the boy marvels at the glo- 
ries of the heavens, with all their wonders of the day and night ; 
if he feels his heart elevated,and his mind enlarged by the power 
of that beauteous thing, the fancy, which gemus clothes in 
words, to witch and charm the world, and which we call poetry 
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and eloquence; or if he pause in the contemplation of some 
deep, and subtilely; wrought experiment in Chemistry, or 
Mechanics, he will, in all these, see but developments of that 
Omnipotent Wisdom of which they are the ever-proclaiming 
evidences. 

We have, at considerable length, but not at a length beyond 
the importance, the vital importance, of the subject, endea- 
voured to place, without leaning in the statement to any side, the 
opinions held by the various parties in this country onthe subject 
ot National Education; and we have done so, finding, from com- 
munications with many correspondents, that whilst the English 

ple were ignorant of the great points in our Educational 
system, the Irish people were equally ignorant of the systems 
pursued in England, an ignorance in which but too many of 
those examined before the Committee shared. We do not 
venture to push our opinions of what is suitable for England 
upon the people of England ; but we must protest against an 
English Wesleyan like Mr, Heald, or a “ Priest of the Diocese 
of Birmingham,” like Mr Formby, presuming to pass judgment 
upon the system of education suited to the Irish Nation. 

But whence has all this disputing and dissension arisen P— 
from an attempt to introduce a combination in religious in- 
struction amongst the pupils. We believe this to have been a 
deplorable error; and the whole anxiety which at present 
oppresses every man who longs to see Lord Stanley’s plan 
carried out, is caused by a forgetfulness of the fact, that the 
Roman Catholies will not read books of a re/igious nature 
prohibited by their church. With the common truths of 
Christianity, in which we all agree, the ordinary reading books 
of the Board are fully simbued. Mr. Blackburne’s evidence 
upon this point is plain :— 

“979. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.} Independently of the ‘ Scrip- 
ture Extracts,’ with respect to which you have been examined, are 
there not most valuable and extensive extracts from Scripture in the 
7 Pees reading books, to which no objection at all has ever been 

e: 

Just so; there are. 

980. In that respect alone (not excluding the furthe 
of the more important benefits derived from the more ¢ 
of the Scriptures), do you not conceive, comparin _the state of 
these schools with that of the antecedent schools which were dis- 
‘ributed over the country, that great practical benefit has been ef. 
fected, justifying the principle of combined religious and secular 


education ? 
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1 think those are invaluable books, and a course of instruction in 
them must produce salutary consequences,” 


So far the evidence is satisfactory, but here, we contend, 
combined religious instruction should cease, and for a reason 
broadly and plainly, and as we take it, very honestly stated by 
Dean Meyler :— 


«©2135. Lord Monteagle of Brandon.] Taking the Irish peasant 
in general, has he much time and opportunity for reading any books ? 

He has not; if they have time to read the practical explanation 
of the Sacraments, &c. &c., it is as much as they can do. More. 
over, it should always be remembered that the Roman Catholic feels 
himself in an entirely different position from the individuals of all 
other creeds or Churches, for the Catholic believes that the meaning 
or sense of the Scripture has been, as well as the Scripture itself, 
deposited with the Church, and that, consequently, he has no need 
of Scripture investigations like the individuals of other Churches, 
who are, comparatively, left to themselves. The Catholic has only 
to hear and to know the teaching and doctrines of his Church, and 
which is deposited in his Catechisms, and communicated through 
teaching ; still, such Roman Catholics as desire the consolation of 
reading and studying the very words themselves of Scripture are 
not prevented ; they are and should be encouraged to do so; yet, 
after all, as the Catholic believes that he has the meaning of the 
Word from the same spirit that dictated the Word itself, he is un- 
justly reproached when he does not read the Scriptures ; and I will 
add, it will be even a vain attempt to make what is called Scripture 
readers of such believers.” 

On this evidence we think there can be little doubt, the 
experience of years has proved its foundation. 

But what, it may be fairly demanded is to be done to re- 
concile all parties. On one side is the Bishop of Ossory’s plan, 
on the other the exclusive Protestant, and on another the 
equally exclusive Roman Catholic party. Our suggestion, 
from a very careful reading of the evidence would be, that the 
entire body of rules should be remodelled, and rendered plain 
and simple; that all books should be excluded from the schools, 
during the hours of combined instruction, save those known as 
the ordinary class books; that the Christian Evidences, both 
editions of Zhe Scripture Lessons, and the Book of’ Sacred 
Poetry should not be read save during separate religious 10- 
struction ; that an increased corps of a// classes of Inspectors 
should be appointed; that higher salaries should be paid to 
the Masters, who would thus be retained in the service of the 
public who trained them ; that an increased number of District 
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Model Schools should be erected, and the entire number of 
schools now non-vested should be changed into vested,—none 
but vested schools to be for the future recognized, but all 

trons to be secured in the possession of their schools, on 
repaying the money advanced for building by the Board, should 
the rules of the Board be hereafter changed, and the patrons 
be unwilling to continue in connexion with it, after these 
changes should be made. 

Itis, however, to be regretted, that the attention of the 
Committee was not more fully directed to an examination of 
the internal and administrative departments of the Board and of 
its officers. Not that we have reason to suppose anything is 
wrong in these branches; but, the space of 23 years is more than 
sufficiently long to render such an examination as we suggest 
advisable in any case of any Board ever yet formed. 

If a system founded on these fair principles, and giving, at 
the same time, the fullest power to the pastor of the children 
of any religion who might be pupils in the school the perfect 
right of securing their attendance on as many days in each 
week, and at such fixed hours as he might think proper 
to appoint for the separate religious instruction of his flock,none 
could complain, provided that the time appointed for religious 
instruction was such as to allow the children not less than four 
hours each day for combined secular instruction. 

We have no crotchets or fancies of our own to serve in 
advancing these suggestions. We believe our plan to be 
fair and equitable to all parties; itis founded upon a care- 
ful study of the Minutes of Evidence, and would, we think, 
meet the wishes of all, save those of the O’Sullivan or Formby 
party of impracticables. 

Weare most anxious that the whole number of schools should 
be vested, and the patrons rendered secure in the future pos- 
session of them. On this point, Bishop Denvir, and Mr. Black- 
burne, are clearly and expressly with us. Dr. Denvir’s evidence 
is as follows :— 

_ “8726. Earl of Harrowby.] What is the ground of objection that 
is entertained to vesting schools in the Commissioners ? ; 

The objection is this: suppose that a Catholic patron builds a 
School with money collected or supplied by himself, and that be vests 
the school in the Commissioners. In times past many changes of 
governments have taken place in Ireland; some of them adverse to 


national education, and some of them favourable to it. If the 
Catholic patron, above supposed, had vested his school in the Com- 
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missioners; and if a government adverse to the present national 
system abolished it, or forced a system of religious instruction into 
the school of which he disapproved, he would be obliged to with. 
draw his children from the school on which he expended his own 
money or that collected by him ; then, on withdrawing the children 
from this school, where was he to place them? The Commissioners 
had possession of the school, and it being theirs by law, they would 
retain it; so that the Catholic patron would be obliged to take the 
children to be taught into the chapel, if there were one, or to have 
them taught under a hedge, as they were taught in old times. 

8727. ‘The objection felt is, that there would be, under the system 
of transfer to the Commissioners, less security that within the walls 
of the school a system should be pursued which would be acceptable 
to the feelings and consciences of the Roman Catholics, the original 
contributors to the building ? 

Certainly, 

8728. Does any objection arise from the circumstance, that in 
vested schools there is the necessity of making provision that the 
pastors of all religious persuasions should have the use of the schools 
for the purpose of religious instruction ? 

In vested schools I conceive that the pastors have the right to give 
religious instruction to the children of their own flocks, apart from 
the others. 

8729. Does the objection arise partly from the circumstance that 
in vested schools access for such purposes would be secured ? 

No, that was not the ground of objection. 

8730. Lord Beaumont.] It arose entirely from the fear ofa change 
of the system ? 

A fear of a change of the system, and of losing the schools at some 
time or other.” 


The following is the evidence of Mr. Blackburne :— 


* 1051. Lord Fingall.] Are you aware that the number of vested 
schools bears a very small proportion to the number of non-vested 
schools ? 

I believe so. B. 

1052. Do not you consider that it would be of advantage if there 
were more schools vested in the Commissioners ? 

I should think so. They have more control over them, and I 
think there is more security for their good management. 

1053. Do not you think that a great deal of the disrelish towards the 
vesting Ewha is caused by the uncertainty which for some years 
has huog over the system of national education ? 

I think so. 1 think the schism with respect to it has greatly 
prevented the increase of the number of vested schools. 


Having placed the opinions of men of so great position In 
their respective spheres before the reader, we here insert a 
summary of vested and non-vested schools as they stood for 
the half-year ending March 31st, 1853 :— 
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We here close our case for the continuance of the National 
System ona plan such as honest Irishmen of all religions 
may support. We regret that those tables of united vested 
schools are not more numerous, but that in many places the 
schools, vested or nonvested, must be exclusively Roman 
Catholic in attendance is a circumstance arising from the fact, 
that in these places there are no Protestants to attend them, 
But the whole bearing of this question has been thus ably 
and briefly stated by Mr. Cross in his evidence :— , 


“Perhaps I may be permitted by the Committee to state, as a 
conclusion to my examination, that I have frankly admitted in the 
course of it, that the national system of education as a united system 
has failed to a considerable extent. The various causes of that 
failure I have stated with honesty and candour. I lament that such 
has been the result. I cannot forget, however, and | wish the Com- 
mittee to remember it, that the great and primary object, as I con- 
ceive, of the national system of education, as laid down in the letter 
of the noble Lord, Lord Stanley, was to educate the children of 
the poor of Ireland of all religious persuasions upon a plan free 
from the suspicion of proselytism, which would preserve inviolate, 
under all circumstances, and in the midst of all difficulties, the 
sacred rights of conscience. The national system of education, I 
holdly assert, has not failed in effecting that noble purpose ; it has 
succeeded triumphantly, especially when your Lordships consider, 
that it has been in operation for upwards of 20 years; that it has 
been strenuously opposed by the clergy of various religious denomi. 
nations ; and that the most extraordinary amount of prejudice and 
misconception has prevailed, and continues to exist, with regard to 
its objects and principles, amongst a great number of the most In- 
telligent people of the community. There is one remarkable fact 
which IT am desirous of impressing strongly on the minds of the 
Committee ; it is this, that no case of actual proselytism has been 
proved during that long period; that no religious zealot, no matter 
to what Church he might belong, has dared to violate, or could do so 
with impunity, the impartial and tolerant principle of the national 
system, which respects alike and protects from interference the re- 
livious faith of Protestants and Roman Catholics. It is possible 
that changes may be devised in the national system of education, by 
which it may be improved in its administration, and rendered more 
acceptable to all parties. The Commissioners may not (in the ~ > 
nion of this Committee) have always exercised a sound judgmen 
or been sufficiently firm ; and that their officers may have er egetan 
errors in carrying out parts of the system in the discharge of the trus 


confided to them. But this I confidently affirm, that the Commis- 
sioners have evinced the strongest desire to at k 
an earnest desire to meet the conscientious scruples of a lar 
of the members of the Established Church who have been, 
are, unfortunately, opposed to it. 

day, that if any safe or just arran 
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remove those objections, without abandoning the fundamental prin. 
ciple of non-compulsion, it would be a most desirable object to ac- 
complish, and the result would be a happy one for the nation at 
large ; but, my Lords, any change which touches the comprehensive 
basis upon which the national system rests will produce disastrous 
results. If any attempt be made to alter it in any of its essential 

arts, or to encroach on its original principles, the whole edifice 
will crumble to pieces. If any party in the State succeed in sub- 
verting the system, they will destroy a noble work, which the Com- 
missioners have been labouring to build up and complete during a 
period of 23 years, in the midst of greater difficulties than any 
general system of education for the poor ever encountered in Ireland 
or in any othercountry. I trust, my Lords, I have not gone beyond 
the limits within which I ought to have confined myself as an humble 
witness, by expressing my individual opinions so strongly on the 
great question now placed in your hands—opinions not hastily formed, 
but the result of much thought and great experience.” 


That the Protestant Clergy have checked this movement, 
just as the ultra Roman Catholic party would check it now, is 
admitted: but is the government blameless ? Clergymen 
who have supported the National System have been nicknained 
“Whatelyites,”? and have been accused of sacrificing their 
Protestantism to, and compromising their faith by, joining the 
Roman Catholics and Presbyterians in adopting the National 
System, and placing their schools in connection with the 
Board. Yet how have thesejmen been treated by the Govern- 
ment? ‘They were welcome, doubtless, at the Castle ; they 
were received graciously at the Levee ; and whilst their breth- 
ren sneered at them, whilst perhaps their Bishop frowned, they 
knew that in supporting the National System,they were support- 
Inga government measure. But when livings were to be disposed 
of ; when patronage was to be dispensed, all was for those who 
had opposed, and had bitterly opposed, the establishment 
of Nationalschools; and when aColonial Bishoprick was ever in 
the gift of the Government,it was hawked through tiie ministers 
of the Irish Church, and offered to those who, on platform and 
in pulpit, by word and pen had been the bold, never ceasing, 
factious denouncers of the Irish Board of National Kducation. 
By a strange infatuation, Dr. O’Sullivan has convinced him- 
self that, as he told the Committee, “ some of the clergy have 
suffered, what would not improperly be called martrydom, for 
their fidelity to the cause of Scriptural Education.” ‘The 
Doctor’s statement, coupled with the facts, proves that marty:- 
dom is not all pain—and shows that there are occasions when 
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men would be very willing to cry with Mawworm, “1 likes to 
be despised.” The Government which, tyrannically and cruelly, 
gives livings and patronage to the opposers of its most 
important measures is but carrying out the old governmental 
principle, upon which statesmen in Ireland have so frequently 
acted, and proves that it is “‘ cheaper to buy than to breed ;” 
wiser for a viceroy to adopt the principles of a newly-established 
chapman who gains the custom of fresh buyers by dealing 
with them on more advantageous terms than with those who stood 
by him in the days when support was salvation. Thus treated 
the ecclesiastical leaders of the Protestant party of separatists 
have grown firm and bold, and they now press for the adoption 
of a system which will make men hate aud fear each other, 
until distrust will become so unbounded that none can say 
what religious gathering may not end as that of Newtown- 
Limavady ; what outrage by drunken ruffians may not 
produce unchristian scenes like those witnessed at Trillick. 

W hether the future of treland is to be peaceful and prosperous, 
and blessed with all the advantages which crown the eflorts of 
an educated, wnzted people, or whether she is to be crushed by 
such ghastly horrors as afilict the lands where civil strife and 
sectarian rage madden men to crimes, at the record of which 
the historian pauses in wonder and regret that amongst the 
professing followers of a law of love, and in the assumed 
service of that law, Faith seemed dead and Charity unknown, 
rests in the wisdom of that Parliament which will assemble 
whilst this page is before the reader. Most ardently do we 
hope that the National System will be established on a sure and 
firm basis of combined secular and separate religious education; 
and one which will secure the confidence of all parties worthy 
of consideration : there is no plainer, or better expressed truth 
in this important eport with which we have been dealing 
than that sentiment which Mr. M‘Creedy proclaimed wheu he 
said—* The confidence of a people is a grand, an imperial 
object to attain; a thing of regal worth, cheap at almost ae. 
cost, except the cost of principle—the sacrifice of the Just = 
right ; and to secure which, therefore, we should not liggle 
about the terms, in the spirit of petty traffickers, as to the = 
or less of some grains or scruples, but at once bid liberally 
and generously.” 

If ever, in Ireland, a time was suited for this experiment 
it is the present. ‘The agitators who in older days clung to 
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O’Connell in his overwhelming career have passed away; the 
penny tricksters, the political blacklegs who, in this day, 
when seeking the support of a constituency pledge soul and 
honor, annihilating all that makes the dignity of manhood, to 
ain the votes of a faction, and to gratify an ignorant, thought- 
less hood-winked rabble, and then sell honor, and barter truth, 
forgetting all pledges, to gratity themselves, have disgusted 
even such constituencies as returned them. With all the 
evidences of usefulness before us, as furnished by the Minutes 
of the Committee ; with the absence of outward disturbing 
elements, with every opportunity within our power of adoption, 
with all these circumstances favorable to the full developement 
of the National System of Education we repeat Mr. M‘Creedy’s 
opinion—“ ‘The confidence of a people is a grand and im- 
perial object to attain; a thing of regal worth, cheap at almost 
any cost, except the cost of principle—the sacrilice of the 
just and right ; and to secure which, therefore, we should 
not higgle about the terms, in the spirit of petty traffickers, as 
to the more or less of some grains or scruples, but at once 
bid liberally and generously.” 

If the sentiments expressed by Mr. M‘Creedy be adopted 
by those high in official position at the Board ; if they dare 
todo those things proved necessary before the Committee, 
how noble a future would these schools open for Ireland ! 
Faction batiled and bigotry crushed ; ignorance dispelled and 
learning advancing ; uo rivalry save that mental emulation 
which is to the intellect as the exercise of the gymnasium to 
the body, strengthening and salutary ; the youth of every 
creed growing in friendship, because in the fellowship, of 
those of other faiths, whilst the pastor of each would have 
lull, free, and certain means of instructing his flock in religious 
duty; and the youth of each faith, by measuring mind with mind 
amongst their coevals in the hours of secular instruction, 
Would discover that widely as Protestant, and Roman Catholic, 
and Presbyterian, and Baptist may differ in religious convic- 
tions, yet that in genius and in intellect all are equal, save when 
God makes some richer in those gifts than others whom he 
less favors, . 

And this association would not destroy the emulation by 
Which the irksomeness of study is made supportable to the 
young scholar. ‘These schools would open to all religions an 
arena most noble and worthy of the Nation; an arena where 
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wisdom would preside; an arena the prize of which would 
be more glorious than the laurel of the warrior, higher than 
that wreath with which the grateful city honors its benefactor ; 
but above all these, and grander and holier is the prize of 
him who is victor in this arena—the conquered city may be 
leaguered and may fall before the power of the enemy—and 
the victor of to-day may become the vanquished of to-morrow ; 
the edifices which the civic favorite raised may sink before 
the tempest or the fire, column and effigy may decay, fortress 
and citadel may fall, and all that we fondly called eternal may 
crumble beneath the crushing weight of Time’s unswerving 
pace, but against the prize of this arena, not time, not war, 
not all the mightiest power of most potent monarch can 
prevail, blessed and blessing it is above them all, and shines 
in glory and in radiance on all, for the prize is that hope of 
the scholar, that dream of the sage, that luring witchery 
which wins the mind, and in pursuit of which men turn old 
while life is young—the prize is Knowledge. Knowledge 
such as the Christian may possess; knowledge rendering the 
youth of Ireland fitted for something nobler than to be the 
puppets of fools and knaves; knowledge which will rouse the 
future men of Ireland from that apathy, or from that mis- 
employed zeal which have been the curses of past generations, 
—to afford this knowledge is the duty of the State, to watch 
carefully its working and its extension is the duty of any 
Corporation calling itself ‘“ Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland.” 

These schools can only be successful in the future, through 
the full and honest support of the Legislature. If they are 
not proved to be the only institutions of an educational nature 
aided by Government, the Government will be but deceivers of 
the country, and will enact, in a lesser, but more mischies ous 
degree, the principle of patronage to the opposers of the - 
tem so frequently adopted, and to which we have already re a 
red. If the separate schools be admitted into a ine ear 
the grant, twenty-two years of active and earnest working 0 bs 
National system will be rendered nugatory. But we do most “ble 
cerely trust that the country shall not be afflicted by the horn : 
results of this separate system. Remembering what the , 
National and popular education was, and oe ee ee 
may appeal to our rulers, inthe noble words of N ‘ade iptaene 
should ye do then, should ye suppress all this flowery 
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knowledge and new light sprung up and yet springing daily 
in this city ? Should ye set an oligarchy of twenty engrossers 
over it, to bring a famine upon our minds again, when we 
shall know nothing but what is measured to us by their bushel ? 
Believe it, lords and commons! they who counsel ye to such 
a suppressing do as good as bid ye suppress yourselves. Ye 
cannot make us now less capable, less knowing, less eagerly 
pursuing the truth, unless ye first make yourselves, that made 
us so, less the founders of our true liberty. We can grow igno- 
rant again, brutish, formal, and slavish, as ye found us; but 
you then must first become that which ye cannot be, oppres- 
sive, arbitrary and tyrannous, as they were from whom ye 


have freed us.” 





In our next number we shall present, in the second paper of 
this series, a full history of those important institutions, The 
Factory Schools, gathered from books, and from a personal 
inspection of the most perfect of those Establishments. 





APPENDIX. 


The following documents are extracted from the Reports of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, from the year 1834 
to 1845, Vol. I. We reprint them here, as they are the most important 
of those referred to in the course of the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee. The chief paper is Lord Stanley’s letter. 


LETTER OF THE RIGHT HON. E. G. STANLEY, 
Chief Secretary to His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
ADDRESSED TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF LEINSTER. 

Trish Office, London, October, 1831. 


My Lorp—His Majesty’s Government having come to the deter- 
mination of empowering the Lord Lieutenant to constitute a Board 
for the superintendence of a system of N ational Education in Ireland, 
and Parliament having so far sanctioned the arrangement, as to 
appropriate a sum of money in the present year, as an experiment of 
the probable success of the proposed system, I am directed by his 
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Excellency to acquaint your Grace, that it is his intention, with 
your consent, to constitute you the President of the New Board. 
And I have it further in command to lay before your Grace the 
motives of the Government in constituting this Board, the powers 
which it is intended to confer upon it, and the objects which it is 
expected that it will bear in view, and carry into effect. 

The Commissioners, in 1812, recommended the appointment of a 
Board of this description, to superintend a system of Education, 
from which should be banished even the suspicion of proselytism, 
and which, admitting children of all religious persuasions, should 
not interfere with the peculiar tenets of any. The Government of 
the day imagined that they had found a superintending body, acting 
upon a system such as was recommended, and intrusted the distri- 
bution of the National Grants to the care of the Kildare-street 
Society. His Majesty’s present Government are of opinion, that 
no private Society, deriving a part, however small, of their an. 
nualincome from private sources, and only made the channel of the 
munificence of the Legislature, without being subject to any direct 
responsibility, could adequately and satisfactorily accomplish the 
end proposed; and while they do full justice to the liberal views 
with which that Society was originally instituted, as well as to the 
fairness with which they have, in most instances, endeavoured to 
carry their views into effect, they cannot but be sensible that one 
of the leading principles of that Society was calculated to defeat its 
avowed objects, as experience has subsequently proved that it has. 
The determination to enforce in all their Schools the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures without note or comment, was undoubtedly taken 
with the purest motives ; with the wish at once to connect religious 
with moral and literary education, and, at the same time, not to run 
the risk of wounding the peculiar feelings of any sect, by catechetical 
instruction, or comments which might tend to subjects of polemical 
controversy. But it seems to have been overlooked, that the prin- 
ciples of the Roman Catholic Church (to which inany system intended 
for general diffusion throughout Ireland, the bulk of the pupils 
must necessarily belong) were totally at variance with this principle ; 
and that the reading of the Holy Scriptures without note or com- 
ment, by children, must be peculiarly obnoxious to a Church, which 
denies, even to adults, the right of unaided private interpretation of 
the Sacred Volume in articles of religious belief. 

Shortly after its institution, although the Society prospered and 
extended its operations under the fostering care of the Legislature, 
this vital defect began to be noticed, and the Roman Catholic Clergy 
began to exert themselves with energy and success, against a system 
to which they werein principle opposed, and which they feared might 
lead in its results to proselytism, even although no such object were 
contemplated by its promoters. When this opposition arose, founded 
on such grounds, it soon became manifest that the system could not 
become one of National Education. 

Tbe Commissioners of Education, in 1824—’25, sensible of the 
defects of the system, and of the ground, as well as the strength of 
the objection taken, recommended the appointment of two Teachers 
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in every school, one Protestant, and.the other Roman Catholic, 
to superintend separately the religious education. of the children : 
and they hoped to have been able to agree upon a selection from 
the Scriptures, which might have been generally acquiesced in by 
both persuasions, But it was soon found that these schemes were 
impracticable ; and in 1828, a Committee of the House of Commons, 
to which were referred the various Reports of the Commissioners of 
Education, recommended a system to be adopted which should afford, 
if possible, a combined literary, and a separate religious education, 
and should be capable of being so far adapted to the views. of the 
religious persuasions which divide Ireland, as to render it, in truth, a 
system of National Education for the lower classes of the community. 

For the success of the undertaking, much must depend upon the 
character of the individuals who compose the Board; and upen the 
security thereby afforded to the country, that while the interests of 
religion are not overlooked, the most scrupulous care should be 
taken not to interfere with the peculiar tenets of any description of 
Christian pupils. 

To attain the first object, it appears essential that a portion of 
the Board should be composed of men of high personal character, 
and of exalted station in the Church; for the latter, that it should 
consist in part of persons professing different religious opinions, 

It is the intention of the Government, that the Board should 
exercise a complete control over the various schools,which may be 
erected under its auspices, or which, having been already established, 
may hereafter place themselves under its management, and submit to 
its regulations. Subject to these, applications for aid will be ad. 
missible from Christians of all denominations ; but as one of the 
main objects must be to unite in one system children of different 
creeds, andas much must depend upon the co-operation of the resident 
Clergy, the Board will probably look with, peculiar favor upon 
applications proceeding either from, 

Ist. The Protestant and Roman Catholic Clergy of the Parish or, 

2nd. One of the Clergymen, and a certain number of Parishioners, 

professing the opposite creed ; or, 

3rd. Parishioners of both denominations. 

Where the application proceeds exclusively from Protestants, or 
exclusively from Roman Catholics, it will be proper for the Board 
to make inquiry as to the circumstances which lead to the absence of 
any names of the persuasion which does not appear. 

The Board will note all applications for aid, whether granted or 
refused, with the grounds of the decision, and annually submit to 
Parliament a Report of their proceedings. 

They will invariably require, as a condition not to be departed 
from, that local funds shall be raised, upon which any aid from the 
public will be dependent. : : 

They will refuse all applications in which the following objects 
are not locally provided for :— 

Ist. A fund sufficient for the annual repairs of the schoo 


and furniture. 
2nd. A permanent salary for the Master, not less than pounds. 
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3rd. A sum sufficient to purchase books and school requisites at 
half-price, and books of separate religious instruction at prime 
cost. 

4th. Where aid is required from the Commissioners for building 
a school-house, it is required that at least one-third of the 
estimated expense be subscribed, a site for building, to be ap- 
proved of by the Commissioners, be granted to them, and the 
schooi- house, when finished, to be vested in them. 

They will require that the Schools be kept open for a certain 
number of hours, on four or ftve days in the week, at the discretion 
of the Commissioners, for moral and literary education only ; and 
that the remaining one or two days in the week be set apart for 
giving, separately, such religious education to the children, as may 
be approved of by the Clergy of their respective persuasions. ; 

They will also permit and encourage the Clergy to give religious 
instruction to the children of their respective persuasions, either 
before or after the ordinary school hours on the other days of the 
week. 

They will exercise the most entire control over all books to be 
used in the schools, whether in the combined literary, or separate 
religious instruction ; none to be employed in the first, except under 
the sanction of the Board, nor in the latter, but with the approba- 
tion of the Members of the Board of the persuasion of those for 
whom they are intended. 

They will require that a Register shall be kept in the Schools, 
in which shall be entered the attendance or non-attendance of each 
child on Divine worship on Sundays. 

They will, at various times, either by themselves, or by their 
Inspectors, visit and examine into the state of each School, and re- 
port their observations to the Board. 

They will allow to the individuals or bodies applying for aid, the 
appointment of their own Teacher, subject to the following restric- 
tions and regulations : 

Ist. He (or she) shall be liable to be fined, suspended or removed 
altogether, by the authority of the Commissioners; who shall, 
however, record their reasons. 

Qnd. He shall have received previous instruction in a Model 
School, to be established in Dublin, 

N.B.—It is not intended that this regulation should apply to 
prevent the admission of masters or mistresses of schools already 
established, who may be approved of by the Commissioners, 
nor of such as the Board may think fit to appoint, before the 
proposed Model School may come into full operation. 

3rd. He shall have received testimonials of good conduct and ot 
general fitness for the situation, from the Board, or the persons 
employed by them to conduct the Model School 

The Board will be intrusted with the absolute control over the 
funds which may be annually voted by Parliament, which they shall 
apply to the following purposes :— 

ist. Granting aid for the erection of Schools, subject to the con- 
ditions hereinbefore specified. 
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2nd. Paying Inspectors for visiting and reporting upon schools. 

3rd. Gratuities to Teachers of schools conducted under the Rules 

laid down, not exceding pounds each. 

4th. Establishing and maintaining a Model School in Dublin, 

and training Teachers for country schools. 

5th. Editing and printing such books of moral and literary edu- 

cation as may be approved of for the use of the schools, and 
supplying them and school necessaries, at not lower than _half- 
rice. 

I have thus stated the objects which His Majesty’s Government 
have in view, and the principal regulations by which they think those 
objects may be most effectually promoted ; and 1 am directed by 
the Lord Lieutenant to express His Excellency’s earnest wish that 
the one and the other may be found such as to procure for the 
Board the sanction of your Grace’s name, and the benetit of your 
Grace’s attendance. 

A full power will, of course, be given to the Board to make such 
regulations upon matters of detail, not inconsistent with the spirit of 
these Instructions, as they may judge best qualified to carry into 
effect the intentions of the Government and of the Legislature. 
Parliament has already placed at his Excellency’s disposal a sum 
which may be available even in the course of the present year ; and 
as soon as the Board can be formed, it will be highly desirable that 
no time should be lost, with a view to the estimates of the ensuing 
year, in enabling such schools, already established, as are willing to 
subscribe to the conditions imposed, to put in their claims for pro- 
tection and assistance; and in receiving applications from parties 
desirous to avail themselves of the munificence of the Legislature, 
in founding new schools under your regulations. 

I have the honor to be, my Lord, 
Your Grace’s most obedient Servant, 
EK. G. STANLEY. 

To His Grace the Duke of Leinster. 

&e. &e. 





The fillowing Document, explanatory of some of the foregoing 
Conditions, which have been misunderstood, having been 
drawn up by the Commissioners as containing their views 
of them, has received the approbation and sanction of His 
Majesty's Government. 

As some parts of the plan of Education committed to the Com- 
missioners, to be by them carried into effect, have, as it en 
been misunderstood, the Commissioners beg to submit to Govern- 
ment, the sense in which they have understood and acted upon, the 
instructions given in the letter of the Chief Secretary for reland, 
that the Government may confirm them in their mode of procedure 
Where they are right, and correct them where they are wrong. 

I. In giving a control to individual members of the Board, over 
Books to be used in the particular religious instruction of different 
denominations of pupils, the Board do not understand that it was 
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the intention of His Majesty’s Government either to claim for 
themselves, or to vestin the Commissioners, any control over the 
use of the Sacred Scriptures, or over the standards of the Established 
Churches of Ireland—or of Scotland—or of the Roman Catholic 
Church; but only over books composed by private authors ; and that 
the control over these is required merely for the purpose of checking 
the introduction of books of injurious tendency. 

II. The Board do not understand that it is imperative upon them 
to edit all Books used in the schools receiving grants from them ; 
but that they are at liberty to sanction such Books as may previously 
be in use in schools, in behalf of which applications are made; or 
such as may be preferred by the local patrons and conductors of 
schools, provided that they find nothing objectionable in them. 
Under this view of the duty assigned to them, they require a list of 
the Books used in the schools which they are requested to aid, and 
have already frequently sanctioned the school-books issued by the 
Kildare-place Society—and also, after certain alterations, the School 
books issued by the Catholic Book Society. The Board wish to 
remark, that they have never conceived it would be expedient to 
render the use of any particular book or books imperative. 

[1f. The Board understand that the control over teachers of 
schools is vested primarily in their Local Patrons and Conductors ; 
and that the power required by the Government to be conceded to 
the Board, of fining and dismissing Teachers, is to be exercised only 
in case of such Local Patrons and Conductors, after receiving grants, 
seeking to protect Teachers in violating the rules of the Board; 
or retaining Teachers found, on trial, to be incompetent. 

IV. The Board understand that they are to require a permanent 
submission to its regulations, only in those cases in which grants 
have been made towards the erection of school-houses, to be vested 
in trustees, according to the directions of Government; and that in 
schools receiving occasional or annual grants, such as salaries for 
the Teachers, &c., they are to require submission to their regulations 
only during the period for which grantsare made. 

V. By encouraging the Pastors of different denominations to give 
religious instruction to the children of their respective flocks, out ot 
school hours, the Board understand, merely affording to such 
Pastors facility of access to the pupils at the times specified, and 
not employing or remunerating them. And they understand that 
the parents and guardians of the children are to determine to W hat 
denomination they respectively belong—the Board taking no cogni- 
zance of the matter. -% ; 

VI. The Board understand that the times for religious instruction 
are to be determined by the Local Patrons and Conductors of Schools ; 
the power vested in the Board on that subject being merely to eee 
that, at least, one week-day in the week is set apart for that pia tagghe 
they also understand, that the religious instruction given ma ¢ 
may not, be in the school-room ; the choice of the place being Ya +d 
the Pastors of the children, but that liberty is to be secured to them 
to assemble the children of their respective flocks in the school-room, 
if they see fit. 
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VII. The Board understand that they are not, in ordinary cases, 
to exercise control over the use of the school-rooms on Sundays, 
that control being left to the Local Conductors of the school ; but 
that if any use be made of them, tending to contention and well- 
founded complaints between adverse parties, it is competent for the 
Board to interfere for the purpose of remedying the evil. 

The Board beg leave to add, that they do not regard these 
observations as altering or modifying, in any degree, the original 
instructions communicated to them in the Chief Secretary’s Letter, 
of October, 1831; they offer them as containing views which they 
have always entertained of their instructions, and upon which they 
have uniformly acted since the commencement of their labours. 

By desire of the Commissioners, 
Tuomas F, Keutry, Secretary. 





Four Propositions submitted hy the General Synod of Ulster 
to the Government and to the Commissioners. 


RESOLVED :— 

Istly. That the Ministers and people of this church, without the 
necessary concurrence of the ministers or members of any other church, 
shall enjoy the right of applying to the Board of Education for aid 
to schools, by a statement of the constitution and regulations of the 
schools, accompanied with an engagement to adhere to them; but 
in this proposition recognising the right of the Board to consider 
the regulations, and to decide accordingly. 

2ndly. That it shall be the right of all parents to require of 
“eg and managers of schools, to set apart for reading the 

foly Scriptures a convenient and sufficient portion of the stated 
school hours, and to direct the master, or some other whom the 
parents may appoint and provide, to superintend the reading. 

3rdly. That all children whose parents and guardians shall so 
direct, shall daily read the Holy Scriptures during the period ap- 
pointed, but that no compulsion whatever be employed to induce 
others to read, or remain during the reading. 

4thly. That every use of school-rooms be vested inthe Local 
Patrons or Committees, subject in case of abuse to the cognizance 
of the Board. 


Eevtract of the Board’s Minute thereon, dated August 26, 1833. 


_ The Commissioners having considered the propositions of the 
Synod of Ulster thus submitted to them, are of opinion that these 
propositions do not contain anything inconsistent with the principles 
of the system of Education* committed to their charge; and His 








* The following letter addressed to a minister of the Synod of Ulster, 
will further explain the previous views of the Commissioners on the sub- 
stance of these propositions :— 
R Education Office, July 25,1833. 
STR, 

I had the honor of submitting to the Commissioners of Education, aa 
letter of the 16th instant, in which you desire to know whether aid can 
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Excellency the Lord Lieutenant having approved thereof, they will 
receive applications from the patrons of schools in conformity 
thereto, and grant aid, upon having such queries as they shall deem 
necessary to put, satisfactorily answered.* 

T. F. Ke ty, Secretary. 





a 


be extended by them towards the Temple Meeting-house school, the 
business of which you state to be conducted in the following manner 
namely, that it opens at ten a’clock and closes at three; that the attention 
of the pupils, until two each day, is confined to the usual literary edu- 
cation ; that the books used by the children are those formerly supplied 
by the Kildare-place Society; that the last hour is employed in reading 
and instruction in the Holy Scriptures, by such pupils as are advanced 
to an Old and New Testament class, if permitted by their parents to 
join in such an exercise; that those who are not so advanced, or who 
are not allowed by their parents to read the Word of God, may either 
pursue the usual routine of business of the school, or retire if they please, 
and that Saturday is employed in directing the attention of those who 
have not entered a Scripture class, to what they may have been doing 
during the week, and in catechising those who have, in their knowledge 
of the Scriptures. The Commissioners having considered your letter, 
desire me to state that the regulations of the Temple Meeting school 
appear to them to agree in principle with those by which they are 
governed. The rule that the hour from two till three of each day, 
except Saturday, should be employed in reading and instruction in the 
Holy Scriptures is quite compatible with the regulations of the Com- 
missioners, provided that such children only as are directed by their 
parents to attend, be then allowed to continue in the school, and that 
all others do then retire ; and with respect to the exercises on Saturday, 
it also is compatible with their rules, provided that those children only 
shall attend upon that day whose parents direct that they shall join in 
reading or receiving instruction in the Holy Scriptures; so that an 
opportunity be thus afforded for all others to receive such religious 
instruction, at that time, as their parents or guardians shall provide for 
them. As you mention that you occasionally visit the school, to mark 
the progress and administer such instruction as the circumstance and 
capacity of the children may require, the Commissioners desire me 
to observe, that itis of the essence of their rules that religious instruc- 
tion should be given only at the time specifically appointed for that 
purpose; and that children whose parents do not direct them to be 
present at it, should previously retire. The Commissioners having thus 
explained their views, and anticipating that you will conform to them, 
direct me to signify their readiness to make a grant towards the support 
of the ‘Temple Meeting.house school on your returning the paper which 
I herewith transmit, properly filled and signed. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Tuomas F, Ketty, Secretary. 


* In the Appendix to Second Report, will be found the regulations 
and directions to be attended to in making application to the Board of 
Commissioners for aid, which have been drawn up by them, in contor- 
mity with the principles laid down in the foregoing documents, which 
regulations and directions were laid before Government, and approved, 
previously to their being issued, 






























































Arr. VI.—THE CENSUS, PART III. » THE DUBLIN 
HOSPITALS. 


1. The Census of Ireland for the Year 1851. Part III. 

Report on the Status of Disease. Presented to Both 

~ Houses of Parliament, by Command of Her Majesty. 
Dublin: Alexander Thom. 1854. 


2. Report from the Select Committee on Dublin Hospitals ; 
Loyether with the Proceedings of the Committee. Ordered, 
by the House of Commons, to be Printed, 29th June, 
L554. 


8. The Irish Quarterly Review. Vol. 1V. No. 15, Art. The 
Dublin Ilospitals, and the Blunders of the Census. 


In the last number of Tue Irtsh QuarterLty Review, 
we printed a paper commenting upon the /eport of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the Hospitals of 
Dublin, and in the progress of the paper corrected and exposed 
some very serious and mischievous blunders, appearing in that 
portion of the Irish Census of 1851, entitled, /eport on the 
Status of Disease. 

It would seem that in adopting this course we have caused 
some parties connected, directly or indirectly, with three Dub- 
lin Newspapers— Tie Leening Packet, The Daily Express, 
and Zhe General Advertiser, to indulge in expressions of vio- 
lent abuse, proving their complete qualification for a seat at the 
Board of Guardians of the North Dublin Union, and given to 
the readers in a form of literary composition worthy of one of 
that class of literary mercenary hacks described by Macaulay,as 
“venal and licentious scribblers with just suflicient talent to 
clothe the thoughts of a pander in the style of a bellman.” 
Because we wrote,as all writers in Reviews, without our name ap- 
pended toour contribution, we were called anonymous scribblers; 
because we exposed the absurd figures relating to Hospital 
accommodation in Dublin, we were called slanderers; because, 
from the evidence of the /eport of the Committee, we gave Just 
merit to Doctor Corrigan, we were called his ‘ fulsome be- 
slaverer,” his “ thoroughily unscrupulous panegyrist ;” and 
the General Advertiser, after inserting its version, either ori- 
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ginal or supplied to it, exceeds them all by advising its con- 
temporaries to ‘‘ denounce” us.* 

We should not refer to these journals at all, but that their 
abuse, and threats, and general tone of Donnybrook heroics 
seem all formed upon some preconcerted plan, following each 
other in rapid succession, and endeavouring to impress upon 
the readers that we had written for the purpose of injuring 
Surgeon Wilde—the gentleman under whose inspection, or 
direction, the portion of the Cezsus under notice was compiled. 
We know nothing of Mr. Wilde, we have passed no opinion 
upon him; he may be a Crampton or a Duleamara for any 
thing we know or care; nay more, we give him credit for 
being all his most earnest friends can claim for him, but if 
he, in addition to the newspapers named above, were to tell 
us that the figures of the Census, which we are about to 
correct, need no corrections, we should still expose the errors, well 
knowing that the more impudent and offensive the iteration of 
correctness the more likely that theerror was, to their knowledge, 
serious, 

Neither for fear or favor shall we ever, in these pages, per- 
mit errors injurious to the people to pass unnoticed and 
unexposed. We detest the cliquish system which exists 
amongst the poor coteries of those who, in Dublin, call them- 
selves literary men ; two-penny-half-penny clubs where book- 
sellers, and newspaper editors, and paper dealers all bepraise 
each other,t and produce such wretched representatives of 
literature, with minds so warped from justice and truth, and 
indeed from common sense, as his who wrote, in The (General 
Advertiser, that even if our proofs of blunders in the Census 
were complete, he questioned “THE JUDICIOUSNESS, THE JUS- 
TICK OF PARADING THE ERRORS OF A GRAVE PUBLIC DOCU- 
MENT IN THIS MANNER.” Why its gravity, coupled with its 
errors, are the very points which forced, and which force us to 
the exposure. Are we to permit these ridiculous, shamefully 
incorrect returns of Hospital accommodation in Dublin to stand 
as recorded facts, silencing, when quoted, the advocate of the 
Hospital Grants? Are we, because these three writers, oF 
whoever supphed them with information, demand it, to permit 


* An excess of zeal on the part of this Scotch pet of the increas 
Estates Court, reminding us of Vousden’s Scotchman, who, after drinking 
the Whiskey, tries to ‘* swally the jug.” 

P = ¥ } ¥ ; - j > ve) ~ J ERLY 

t Foran account of Dublin Literary cliques,  se¢ Trish i am u 
Review, Vol. LV. No. 14. Art. ‘* Literature and Poetry in Irelane. 
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the poor of Dublin to be deprived of Hospital aid through 
blunders in a “ grave public document ;” are we to do this 
because some friend of these parties may be accountable ? 
We think that Surgeon Wilde, a resident Dublin Physician, 
is accountable for the figures as they stand, and he is account- 
able for not having explained their errors to the Committee, 
because every error which we shall now detect ; every blunder 
in all its absurdity and in all its mischievous, disastrous 
effect, was, as we have heard, on good authority, 
fully explained to him, in writing and verbally, before 
his examination by the Committee. He was examined, 
he explained nothing, corrected none of the false figures,— 
he, as was said, “ mystified the members.” The Hospital 
Grants might be impeniled by his silence, but he was 
silent because he would not expose the blunders of the 
Census for which he was accountable; he left the room, and 
the case then stood, 7he Status of Disease v. The Dublin 
Hospitals. Perish the Hospitals, but live the Census; he 
may have thought thus, and may have held the opinion, in 
common with his ;partizan, or with whoever incited that par- 
tizan, and may have questioned “ the judiciousness, the justice 
of parading the errors of a grave public document in this 
manner.” We, however, do not hold these opinions; we 
shall not be turned from our course by slanderous imputations, 
or by vulgar abuse: as for protestations of correctness made 
by those interested in the assumed accuracy of the Census, 
with us they weigh nothing; we remember that the prince 
of impostors, Mahomet, commences that tissue of lies, blun- 
ders, and errors—Zhe Koran, with the protestation— “ ‘There 
is no falsehood in this Book.” 

Our objection to the returns of the Cevsus, so far as Dublin 
is concerned, are two-fold—first, that available Llospital accom- 
modation is most. absurdly overstated ; second, that the figures 
ofthe sick in Dublin are most blunderingly understated. ‘To 
these, and to these two points only shall we direct attention, 
as ina former paper the history of the foundation and pro- 
gress of the Hospitals was sketched at sufficient length.* We 
turn to this subject of Hospital accommodation now, as_ the 
question of Grants or their withdrawal will be before Parlia- 
ment in the approaching session, and although the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons recommended a continu- 
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* See Vol. 1V. No. 15, p. 6309. 
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ance of the annual Grants, to the amount £16,000, exclusive 
of such sum as may be voted to the Hospital for Incurables, 
yet whilst these blunders of the Census remain on record, 
backed by the friends of those responsible, whether at the in- 
stigation or contrary to the desire of these parties—it befits 
every man in our position to place accurate information before 
those who may be driven, inthe House of Commons, to defend 
the Lepoert of the Committee from the arguments which may 
be urged against it, as furnished by the Status of Disease. 
True, the Select Committee reported that “The City of 
Dublin is in a position peculiar to itself, as compared with 
other towns of the empire. It is a metropolis for the poor 
but not for the rich. The value of its property has, within 
the last 14 years, decreased, while local taxation, population, 
and pauperism have increased. It has been shown that the 
ability of Dublin to support charitable mstitutions is less than 
it was when the Commissioners reported in 1842. Almost 
every witness has stated, that it would be impossible to raise a 
sufficient sum to preserve the Hospitals in an efficient state, 
either by voluntary subscription or local taxation ; a withdrawal 
of the grant would, therefore, have the effect of entirely 
closing some, and of impairing materially the efficiency of all 
these valuable institutions ;” but, although the Committee re- 
ported thus, their recommendation would be useless if, be- 
cause it is a grave public document, we refrained from cor- 
recting the blunders of the Census, thus exposing the supporters 
of the Grants to the certainty of being silenced by any op- 
posing member who might argue,—“ How can the Com- 
mittee recommend the continuance of these Grants, when, 
by the figures of the Census, agrave public document, pre- 
pared under the direction of a Dublin Surgeon, and who 
was examined by the Committee, I find that Dublin has 
available Hospital accommodation to the extent of 1,616 

beds ; whilst only 1,053 were sick in Hospital, and only 
576 sick in their own homes on the 30th of March, 1851” 

If any member please he is quite warranted by the Census 
in arguing thus. And what answer can be given to these 
arguments, how can the recommendations embodied by the 
Committee in their Report be supported?—Simply by declaring, 
and proving, that the returns of Hospital accommodation, — 
as given in the portion on the Status ef sease, are ork 
false too, though prepared under the direction of one who 
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has been, according to his own evidence, educated entirely 


in Dublin; was a resident pupil of Steevens’ Hospital—and 
yet gave an inaccurate report even in respect of this institution ; 
who is a Surgeon resident in Dublin; who is a resident of 
Dublin for twenty vears ; who is a Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons; who has written of some of the Great Con- 
tinental Hospitals; who was a Census Commissioner for 
Ireland in 1841, and who thinks he has a general knowledge 
of the Medical Institutions in Ireland; this is Surgeon 
Wilde’s own account of himself,as given at pages 178, and 
174 of the Leport of the Committee, and we are forced to 
write this paper in continuation of our last, because, backed 
by all the authority which this roll of qualifications can give, his 
friends have attempted to contradict our statements impugn- 
ing the accuracy of the Census, Part LTT. 

It must be distinctly borne in mind that all our exposures 
of these blunders are founded upon, and the necessity for them 
arises from, the statements contained in the following passage, 
at page 100, of that Part J/Z. of the Census now before 
us :— 

In calculating the amount of Hospital accommodation to the 
population, the proportions have been made upon the number 
of beds actually avutlable, and supported by the funds of the 
institution, upon the night of the 80th of March, 1851, and 
not upon the extent or area of the different buildings, which, 
in many instances, were capable of affording accommodation 
to a much greater number of persons than their incomes 


could at the moment support. ; ' 
With this passage in mind, we beg the reader’s attention 


to the following table, from the Report on the Status of 
Disease, and corrected from the Minutes of Evidence taken 
Before the Select Committee on Dublin Hospitals, and from 
our own inquiries ; — 
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This table gives a total of 1,616 in the figures of the Census, 
andif from this the deductions marked be takén, it givesa correct 
total of 1,102, and leaves a difference of 514 between the calcu- 
lations. Krom this same table it will appear that in this “grave 
public document,” prepared under the direction of a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, resident these 20 years in 
Dublin, and believing that he has a general knowledge of the 
Medical Institutions in Ireland, no less than 18 ridiculously 
patent blunders appear; appear too in a table referring to In- 
stitutions under Surgeon Wilde’s own cognizance, one error 
indeed occurring in the return for his own Ophthalmic Hos- 
pital.* 

Amongst the most remarkable of the blunders in the above 
inserted table is that which introduces into the list. of Hospital 
accommodation, open to the poor of Dublin, the Royal Hospital 
and Infirmary, at Kilmainham, an institution reserved solely 
for the reception and use of the military, and into which a sick 
civilian never enters; and this swelled the return of Hospital 
accommodation by 42 beds; and the blunder appeared in a 
“grave public document” prepared under the direction of a 
resident Dublin surgeon, who “ thinks he has a general know- 
ledge of the Medical Institutions in Ireland.” 

The second blunder consists in inserting amongst the 
Hospitals, affording accommodation to the poor of Dublin, the 
Maison de Santé, George’s-Place. ‘This is an Institution 
intended for the relief of those who cannot afford to pay the 
ordinary rent of lodgings, during sickness, or the various 
expenses of doctors, nurses, medicine, and other incidental 
charges. ‘T'o call this establishment an Hospital open to the 
poor of Dublin is an absurdity; it is meant for those who can 

pay for accommodation, and Morrison’s, or the Bilton Hotel 
might, with fully as much reason, be inserted in the lists of 
Hospitals, because sick wealthy people occasionally reside in 
those, under the attendance of Dublin physicians. Anybody 
who pleases to consult Zhom’s Directory, tor the year 1554, 
will find, at page 797, the followlng accurate description of 
this establishment :—“ This Lustitution is conducted after the 
plan of the Maison de Santé at Paris. Its object is to afford 
an asylum to respectable persons, who, when ill, are unable to 





a — 


* Sce ‘* Minutes of Evidence,” Appendix, No. 15, p. 390. 
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command the services of the physician or surgeon. Here they 
can have comfortable accommodation and professional attendance 
Jor a fixed weekly payment, in advance.” 

This blunder gives a false return of accommodation amount- 
ing to 20 beds, and despite even the evidence of the advertise- 
ment of the Institution, the blunder occurs in a return prepared 
under the direction of a resident Dublin surgeon, who thinks 
he has “a general knowledge of the Medical Institutions in 
Ireland.” 

‘The next most astonishing blunder, is that which gives the 
Whitworth Fever Hospital, Dramcondra, as containing accom- 
modation for the sick poor of Dublin, to the amount of 86 
beds ; but what is the fact ?—that since the year 1848, this 
Hospital has been closed as a charitable Institution, and is 
used as an Ifospital, by Surgeon Elliot, for the treatinent of 
patients suffering under bodily deformities, and who support 
themselves whilst under treatment, aud during the same period, 
pay two shillings per week towards the expenses of washing, 
and other such matters. That is, Surgeon Elliot having 
devoted lis attention to bodily deformities, has most humanely 
resolved to extend his aid to those, who might be too poor to 
obtain his assistance in the ordinary way, and yet not so poor 
as to require the common Hospital relief: he found that 
this Whitworth Fever Hospital, after a very embarrassing 
attempt at usefulness as a Fever Hospital, was closed in 
1848, and he obtained possession of it at a fixed rent ; he 
opened it for country and town patients, who might need his 
assistance and advice, and he admitted them, and gave them, 
and still gives them, his assistance and advice—-gra/is, upon 
condition that they support, that is feed, themselves, and pay, 
in addition, two shillings cach per week towards the funds ot 
the Hospital. In fact this Institution is very much like the 
Maison de Santé, with this ditference, that the sum charged 
per week is less, as the expenses of the patients are generally 
lower in the former than in the latter establishment. From 
the manner in which these returns are made, from the itro- 
duction of these establishments into the list of Hospitals, 
affording relief tothe poor of Dublin, one would not be surprized 
to find the Shelburne and Imperial Hotels included in the same 
table with the North and South Dublin Umon W orkhouses, 
as affording relief to the poor of the city; they do relieve those 
who want food and lodging—but who are uble to pay lor both, 
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just as the /azson de Santé,and Dr. Elliot’s institution at Drum- 
condra, offer aid to those who require it, and can pay for it. We 
should also add, that in the Appendix to the Report of Select 
Committee, at page 3826—this Whitworth Hospital, Drum- 
condra, is stated to be “a small hospital for cases of deformity; has 
no funds from any public sources.” Yet this is the Hospital, 
which the Census, Lhe Daily Express, The Evening Packet, 
and Zhe General Advertiser, declare to have contained poor 
patients, on the 80th of March, 1851; this is the blunder, 
giving an accommodation of 86 beds to the poor of Dublin, 
aud this blunder appears in a “grave public document,” 
prepared under the direction of a resident Dublin surgeon, 
who thinks he has “a general knowledge of the Medical 
Institutions in Ireland.” ‘These are the three Hospitals included 
amongst those affording accommodation to the sick poor of 
Dublin; and by this blunder an excess of accommodation 
is given, to swell the total of real accommodation, amounting 


to-- 


For The Maison de Santé —«s ae? aon 20 beds. 
» The Whitworth Fever Hospital, Drumcondra, 36 beds. 
» [he Royal Hospital Infirmary, Kilmainham, 42 beds. 


Blundering Total Excess, ... ee ans 98 


Thus it appears that 98 beds were stated to be open, as avail- 
able accommodation for the sick poor of Dublin, in esta- 
blishments not open to them at all, and this blunder, as mischie- 
vous as it is absurd and careless, appears in the return made un- 
der the direction of a resident Dublin Surgeon, a Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons, a Census Commissioner of 1841, and 
1851, and who believes himself to have “a general knowledge 
of the Medical Institutions in Ireland.” * Blunders occurring 
too, in “a grave public document” in which, as Surgeon 
Wilde himself tells the Committee, in reply to Query 2902, 
a “CORRECT ACCOUNT WAS TAKEN OF EVERY HOSPITAL IN 
IRELAND, ON THE NIGHT OF THE 30TH OF MARCH.” 

Thus far we have written in exposing the blunders of 
returning accommodation in Hospitals not at all open to the 
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* See “ Minutes of Evidence,” p. 175. Examination of Dr. William 
Robert Wilde, Queries 2878 to 2901. 
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public ; we now change to an exposure of those blunders jn 
excessive returns of accommodation in the Institutions 
really open to the sick poor. 

One might expect, from the evidence before us, that few 
of the Dublin Hospitals would be less likely to escape the 
attention of a surgeon, resident in Dublin 20 years, and 
believing himself to * have a general knowledge of the 
Medical Institutions in Ireland,” than the Westmoreland 
Lock Hospital. Every body seemed to know something 
about it; all seemed to desire that it should be supported, 
and that its usefulness should be extended—and we miglit 
suppose that, under the circumstances, the returns of accom- 
modation given in the Census would be correct. Such 
is not the fact. The accommodation there given is 101 beds, 
and when we, in the last number of Tue Irisu Quarterty 
Revitw, excepted to this return, Zhe Evening Packet, The 
General Advertiser, and The Daily Express, most boisterously 
abused us, and declared that just 101 beds were occupied on 
the 380th of March, 1851. But what is the fact, as proved 
by the admirable evidence of Dr. Byrne, the Senior Surgeon 
of the Hospital, (Query 326. p. 21, of the Minutes of Kvi- 
dence,) that in 1851 only 80 beds were available; and_ this 
blunder, gives an excess of accommodation of 21 beds in an 
Hospital proved to require, according to Surgeon Tufnell, 
from 200 to 250 beds; yet this blunder of giving an increase 
of 21 beds more than the Hospital could support occurs in 
“a grave public document,” prepared under the direction of 
a resident Dublin Surgeon, who believes that ‘ he has a 

a. 2 : , , ” 
general knowledge of the Medical Institutions in Ireland ; 
and who, according to his reply to Query 2992, 1s of opinion, 
that the existence of a Lock Hospital in Dublin “1s most 
necessary.” 

The next most extravagant blunder of the Report on the 
Status of Disease is that which gives the available beds 1n 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital as 120, when, in reality, It Is 
able to support only 60. It has three professorships endowed 
with salaries of £100 per annum each ; these professorships 
are, Practice of Medicine, Institutes of Medicine, and Materia 
Medica, and until the Hospital estate shall be capable of sup- 
porting 100 beds, no other professorships can be endow ed from 
the funds—and these professorships are founded partly upon 
Sir Patrick Dun’s will, and partly under the School of Physic 
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Act. It was, however, necessary in order to render the Hos- 
pital perfect as a school, that a Professor of Midwifery and 
one of Medical Jurisprudence should be appointed, and as 
Doctor Montgomery now holds the former, and Dr. Brady 
the latter oflice without salary—we may feel quite 
satisfied that Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital does not support 
}20 beds, as stated in the Census—it really supports, on its 
present income, according to the Aeport of the Select Com- 
mittee (page 855) no more than 60 beds, being 40 under the 
number entitling the extra professors to salary, and 60 under 


the number of beds returned by the Meport on the Status of 


Disease. Thereis, we will venture to assert, nota member of 
the College of Physicians in Dublin, who is not aware that the 
Professorships we have named are without salary, because the 
funds left by Sir P. Dun are not adequate to support 100 beds. 
Dr. Wilde’s error is, as regards the Hospital, quite inexcusable. 
This is certainly a blunder; it makes an Hospital contain 
just twice as many beds as it can support, and the blunder 
occurs in a Lteport prepared under the direction of a geutle- 
man who is a resident Surgeon of Dublin for 20 years, and a 
Fellow of the College of Surgeons, and who believes that he has 
a “ general knowledge of the Medical Institutions in Ireland.” 
These are the chief blunders of this Census,and notwithstand- 
ing the protestations of its accuracy, so abusively and violently 
urged by the three Newspapers already named, we feel that in 
exposing the errors of this “grave public document’ we 
have adopted the only means now left by which the mischiev- 
ous blunders of Zhe Report on the Status of Disease can be 
rendered comparatively harmless. ‘Those Newspaper writers, 
who are so ready in vituperation, should remember that how- 
ever much our exposure may offend themselves or their friends, 
that railing at us will not correct the false returns ; and as to 
declarations of their belief in the returns, the declarations 
matter nothing—such evidence is like that to which Gibbon 
referred when he wrote—‘ Abu Rafe may say 4e will be 
witness for this fact, but who will be witness for Abu Rafe.’ 
What, however, are the broad, plain facts of this case of 
The Census, Part U1. v. The Dublin Hospitals, regarding the 
blundering returns of excess of accommodation ? The following 
table will show the case as it really stands, and as we have 
proved it :— 
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IExcess "of ac 

Hospitals. According to | Corrected by jcommodation | 

Census. Minutes. | as given by 

sanieinnaeti __|_ Census,” 
Royal Hospital Infirmary . ; 42 none 42 

Charitable Infirmary, Jervis-street 80 50 30. CO 

Steevens’ : ‘ : ‘ 200 120 80 

Mercer’s : : ; ; 70 60 10 | 

St. Mark’s Ophthalmic ; ‘ 20 16 4 | 
Lock Hospital . : ‘ ‘ 10) 80 21 
Meath . F ‘ P ; . 100 100 me: 
Hardwicke Fever ‘ , 120 120 eh 
Cork-street Fever : : ; 120 120 fe 
Richmond Surgical ‘ ; . 110 110 - 
Sir Patrick Dun’s : . , 120 60 60 
Whitworth Chronic . , : 82 2 ae 

Maison de Sante . ; . , 20 none 20 
Whitworth, Drumeondra . ; 36 none 36 
“ity of Dublin. : . 100 60 40) 
Coombe Lying-in ; , ° 40 21 19 

Anglesea Lying-in : ; : 15 none lo | 

St. Vincent's : ; ; ‘ 100 _ 100 
Rotunda Lying-in : ; ; 140 103 37 
Total ‘ ‘ . 1,616 1,102 514 




















In weighing the full force of these blunders the reader 
should remember that they appear in a very “ grave public 
document ;” that they are recorded as facts in a report upon 
the accuracy of which the very existence of the Dublin 
Hospitals in great part depends; that all the respect due to 
the statements of a ‘ grave public document” is in this 
instance increased by the circumstance, that the Assistant 
Commissioner under whose direction it was prepared 1s, upon 
his own evidence, a resident Surgeon of Dublin for 20 years, 
a Fellow of the College of Surgeons ; he was a Commissioner 
of the Census of 1841, and believes himself to possess a 
“general knowledge of the Medical Institutions in Ireland.” 
We have repeatedly dwelt upon these  self-stated — qualifica- 
tions of Surgeon Wilde, because upon them the advocates of 
the Report on the Status of Disease have rested a great por- 
lion of their attack on our former paper. We do not deny 
that Surgeon Wild may possess all the qualifications to which, 
in his evidence, he lays so decided a claim—but we deny 
emphatically the correctness of the returns regarding Dublin 
Hospital accommodation. We are bound, as public writers, t0 
take this course, or forfeit that claim to be the advocates of 
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all good measures for Ireland which we endeavour to secure. 
The Hospitals must fall, or the returns in the Report on the 
Status of Disease must be exposed in all their open, shame- 
ful blundering. We are the more imperatively called upon 
to make this exposure, because, in addition to the force given 
to the returns by the stated qualifications of the Assistant 
Commissioner, the blunders appear in a table to which the 
following passage 1s appended :— 

“In calculating the amount of hospital accommodation 
to the population, the proportions have been made upon the 
number of beds actually available and supported by the funds 
of the institution, upon the night of the 30th of March, 1851, 
and not upon the extent or area of the different buildings, 
which, im many instances, were capable of aflording accom- 
modation toa much greater number of persons than their 
incomes could at the moment support.” 

This passage we have already quoted, it cannot be too clearly 
remembered, because it is the passage which has forced us to 
“parade the errors of a grave public document”—a document, 
too, in which the Assistant Commissioner told the Committee, 
a “correct account was taken of every Hospital in Ireland on 
the night of the 830th of March;” and yet, with all our knowledge 
of these blunders, with all our knowledge of their disastrous 
effect, if uncontroverted and unexposed, upon tlie future prosper- 
ity of the Hospitals, three malignant slanders have been written 
against us, because we exposed the blunders, regardless of the 
parties accountable. If the Government think it right to 
appoint careless or incapable persons to fill offices requiring close 
attention, and an almost complete devotion of time, coupled 
with knowledge and rare power of combining and condensing 
facts, doubtless it can do so; but so longasa single error or 
blunder injurious to any meritorious institution of this country 
shall stand on record, in the reports or returns of the parties 
so appointed, be the appointment what it may, so long will we 
make known the blundersanderrorstoourreaders. Had Surgeon 
Wilde taken advantage of the explanations given to him, as we 
have heard, before his examination; had he, as lecould havedone, 
pointed out to theCommittee the blunders in the returns of Hos- 
pital accommodation, given in the Reporton the Status of Disease; 
had he said the Royal Hospital Infirmary is not an eet for 
the poor of Dublin, it is entirely for the military —an there- 
fore the return must be reduced by 42 beds; had he said Jervis- 
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Street Hospital is stated to support 80 beds, it supports only 50, 
there fore the return must be reduced by 30 beds; had he ae 
Steeven’s Hospital is returned as supporting 200 beds—but of 
these only 120 are open to the poor, therefore the return must be 
reduced by 80 beds; had he said Mercer’s s Hospital is returned at 
70 beds, it supports onl 60, there fore thereturn must be reduced 
by 10 beds; had he said my own Hospital, St. Mark’s 
Ophth: almic, is returned as supporting 20 beds, it only support- 
ed 16, therefore the return must be reduced by 4. beds ; had he 
said the Lock Hospital is returned as supporting 10] iy : 
only supported 80, therefore the return must be reduced by 2 
beds ; had he sie Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital is returned as 
supporting 120 beds, but it only supports 60, therefore the 
return must be dence by 60 beds ; had he ar the Jaison 
de Santé is stated to support 20 beds, but it is not an Hospital 
forthe poor of Dublin, therefore the return must be reduced 
by 20 beds ; had he s: tid the Whitworth Fever Hospital, Drum- 
condra, is stated to support 36 beds, but it is not an Hospit: al 
for the poor of Dublin, therefore the return must be reduced by 
36 beds; had he said the City of Dublin Hospital is stated to 
support LOO beds, if only supports 60, therefore the return 
must be reduced by 40 beds ; had he anid the Coombe Lying- 
He Hospital is returned as supporting 40 beds, it only supports 
, therefore the return must be reduced by 19 beds ; had he 
mail the Rotunda Lying-in Hospital is stated to support 140 
beds, it only supports 103, therefore the return must be 
reduced by 37 beds—and all the reductions show an error 1 
the returns of the Report on the Status of Disease, by which 
Hospital accommedation in Dublin is recorded to be 514 beds 
more than are really supported—had Surgeon Wilde thus cor- 
rected the blunders of the Census we should have had less cause 
of complaint. ‘The Assistant Commissioner could have made 
all these corrections in his evidence—all these blunders had, we 
believe, been clearly, verbally and in writing, explained to him, 
previous to his examination, yet whilst he claimed all 
the respect due to a resident Dublin Surgeon, to 4 
resident of 20 years, to a Fellow of the College of 
Surgeons, to a "Census Commissioner of a to a 
medical writer who thinks he has “a general knowledge of the 
Medical Institutions in Ireland,” the only reference made by 
him to the errors, the only attempt made to explain them, 1s 
contained in the following passage of his evidence :— 
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«2928, How many hospitals are there at present open in Dublin ; 
will you state their names to the Committee ?—Jervis-street Hospi- 
tal, Steevens’ Hospital, Mercer’s Hospital, the Dublin Lying-in 
Hospital, St. Mark's Hospital, the Westmoreland Lock Hospital, 
the Hardwicke Fever Hospital, the House of Recovery, Cork-street, 
the Richmond Surgical Hospital, Sir Patrick Dunn’s Hospital, the 
Whitworth Chronic Hospital ; the Maison de Santé is mentioned 
among the hospitals, but it is a private one, it receives no grant 
whatever; the Whitworth Fever Hospital, Drumeondra, is now 
closed, it existed in 1851; the Coombe Lying-in-Hospital ; the An- 
glesea Lying-in-Hospital, which I believe at present does not receive 

atients ; the City of Dublin Hospital, and St. Vincent's Hospital. 

2943. Which are the new hospitals?—The Hardwicke Fever 
Hospital, the Cork-street Fever Hospital, the Richmond Surgical 
Hospital, Sir Patrick Dunn’s Hospital, the Whitworth Chronic 
Hospital, the Maison de Santé, which is a private hospital; the 
Whitworth Fever Hospital, at Drumeondra, which no longer 
exists ; the Coome Lying-in- Hospital, the Anglesea Lying-in-Hos- 
ital, the City of Dublin Hospital, and St. Vincent’s Hospital. It 
I ) I ta I 
is necessary to explain, perhaps, that some of those hospitals were 
established by the Government, others by the private means and 
private energies of individuals.” 

fi , ae aad we 

rhere is not one word in this evidence explaining those 
errors. It states “the Matson de Santé isa private hospital,” 
it was always one—it should never have been returned amongst 
the Hospitals of Dublin. The evidence states that the Ang- 
lesea ILospital does not, the witness believes, now, May 16, 
1854, receive patients—but it is entered in the Census as 
having 15 patients on the 30th of March, 1851, and what is the 
fact, as proved by the returns, that it had five patients in 1854, 
aud that no return of income was made in 1851, and that it 
ls a private institution. ‘There is no reference whatever to 
the blunders, in the amount of accommodation, as given for 
the Dublin public Hospitals, in the Report on the Status of 
Disease—No such correction as we have shown the Assistant 
Commissioner was bound to give. He refers to the fact, that the 
Whitworth Hospital, Drumcondra, no longer exists—but it 
exists Just as completely as whien, in March, LS8O1, it was re- 
turned as having 36 patients; a reference 1s also made to 
the Duison de Sunté, as being a private institution, but all the 
other blunders—the 60 beds of Dun’s, the 80 of Jervis-st, the 

’ _‘ > nd ee '. » q 
80 of Steevens’, the 10 of Mercer’s, the 4 of Mark’s, the 21 of 

q ’ . ) ec ’ ‘ . 
the Lock, the 40 of the City of Dublin, the 19 of the Coombe, 
the 87 of the Rotunda, are silently passed over, and 
We are treated to such information as can be gathered from 
the following passage : — 
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2929. Have ~~ prepared any statement to show the amount of 
hospital relief now given in Dublin in proportion to the general po- 
pulation ?—The hospitals have altered in their amount of accommo. 
dation consequent upon the still greater depression of their funds 
even since this Census return upon the ‘Status of Disease’ was 
given in ; and moreover, you cannot infer from the nuwber of pa- 
tients in an hospital any one night, the amount of accommodation 
afforded by that hospital, because certain wards are closed for useful 
purposes ; they are seldom quite full. I think the hospital accom. 
modation of Dublin at present is about 1,200 beds, including the 
Lying-in Hospital, and excluding the Royal Hospital of Kilmainham, 
which would be about one bed to every 200 of the population, which 
is insufficient.” 

The question now before us is not what the accommodation 
at present may be, but did we slander Surgeon Wilde when expos- 
ing the errors of the Cexss—we rely upon his own evidence as 
our fall justification. [tis not that he has closed wards “ for 
useful purposes,” but that he has set up beds, which, to the 
amount of 514, had no place in hospitals for the poor of 
Dublin, on the 30th of March, 1851. Why did not Surgeon 
Wilde correct, even the blunders to which he refers, when 
issuing the Report on the Status of Disease. If the returns 
were prepared in 1851, surely a resident Dublin surgeon, and 
who thinks he has ‘a general knowledge of the Medical 
Institutions in Ireland,’ should have been able to detect a 
blunder which would place private, or closed, institutions 
amongst the Hospitals affording relief to the poor of Dublin. 
If these returns were made on the 80th of March, 185], 
Surgeon Wilde had from that period, until the 30th of March, 
1854, the day on which the Report on the Status of Disease 
bears date, to detect these blunders ; let the reader remember 
too that this Report is stated, by Surgeon Wilde himself, to be 
correct—“ a correct account was taken of every hospital in 
Ireland, on the night of the 80th of March ;” let it be remem- 
bered that the Report states, “In calculating the amount ol 
Hospital accommodation to the population, the proportions 
have been made upon the number of beds actually available, 
and supported by the funds of the institution, upon the mght 
of the 30th of March, 1851, and not upon the extent or area 
of the different buildings, which, in many instances, were 
capable of affording accommodation to a greater number of 


‘ a Pe 
persons than their incomes could at the moment support. 
Yet Surgeon Wilde’s own Ophthalmic Hospital is returne: “ 
supporting 20 beds, and from the 30th of March, L851 to the 


30 of March, 1854, and even to the 16th of May, 1554, he 
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never discovered, with all his “ general knowledge of the Medi 
cal Institutions in Ireland,” that this return exceeded the ac- 
commodation by 4 beds—and exceeded it on the 16th of May, 
1854. What hospital accommodation is xow we shall presently 
state, but we beg each reader to remember that this paper is 
not an attack on Surgeon Wilde, but a defence of our exposure, 
made in a former paper, of these blunders. ‘These were the 
errors which we were to pass in silence, because they appeared 
in a“ grave public document ;” for exposing them, as being 
injurious to the friends of the sick poor of Dublin, we were 
called the enemies of Surgeon Wilde, “ desperate writers” 
who should be “denounced”—and why ?—because we ventured 
to write that the Cezsus returns were false in very important 
particulars. 

It will have been observed that in reply to query 2,929, 
last above quoted, Surgeon Wilde appeared most anxious to 
place before the Committee the present amount of [ospital 
accommodation. ‘The present amount was, doubtless, then 
before them ; but in giving a reply to the query Surgeon Wilde 
allorded no argument to those who might hereafter defend 
the Hospital Grants, by explaining these blunders of [ospital 
accommodation in the Cexsus, upon which the opponents of the 
Grants might rely, and quote as undoubted facts from a grave 
public document. He did not say—the amount of [Hospital 
accommodation given in that Leport on the Status of Dis- 
ease exceeded the amount really available in March, L551, by 
514 beds—and it exceeds the present available accommoda- 
tion by 554 beds, as the accommodation in the Lock [Lospital 
has been reduced from 80 to 40* beds. He did not 
make this statement, although fully aware of every fact; 
he omitted all reference to the Census’ blunders, and 
sud—“] think the Hospital accommodation of Dublin aé 
present is about 1,200 beds, including the Lying-in- Hospital, 
and excluding the Royal Hospital of Kilmainham, which would 
be about one bed for every 200 of the population, which is 
insufficient.” This answer mystified Mr. Grogan, and he 
asked— Query 2,930—“ By 1,200 beds do you mean the num- 
ber of beds actually open now under the Grants, or the beds 
Which the Hospitals are capable of having open ?” ‘To this plain 
question Surgeon Wilde gave the following reply :—“ Aito- 
gether the Hospitals had upon the night of the Census 1,053 
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* Sce Minutes of Evidence. p. 21. 
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patients within them; that number includes Hospitals of every 
description, and the constabulary department of Steevens’s 
Hospital” Now what was the object of this answer, that is 
if anybody can understand it—simply this—he was asked a 
question the correet reply to which would have exposed all 
the blunders in the returns, and instead of replying as one 
might expect a resident Dublin Surgeon, who thinks he 
“a general knowledge of the medical Institutions in 
Ireland,’ Surgeon Wilde tells Mr. Grogan not what he 
wished to know, but something which gave him no information 
whatever, for he could not understand it. What is he to un- 
derstand : he asks ; do 1,200 beds represent the number really 
available and supported? The proper answer to this question 
would have been, had Surgeon Wilde'wished to explain the blun- 
ders in the Report on the Status of Disease, “it is not correct to 
say that there are now 1,200 beds available; there are really but 
1,062 beds ;? but here Mr. Grogan might have said, “ Do 
you mean that since March, 1851, 554 beds have been rendered 
useless for want of support?”’—But then Surgeon Wilde would 
have been forced to explain that be had been altogether in error 
in stating this, as from 1851 to 1854 only 40 beds had been 
rendered useless for want of support, viz. 40 in the Lock Hos- 
pital, and that the accommodation for the sick poor in March 
1851 was only 1,102, instead of 1,616 as returned in the 
Census, being an excess, in error, of 514 beds ;_ that is, since 
1851, 40 beds of the Lock Hospital, have been closed—which 
gives Dublin but 1,062 available beds for its sick-poor—5o1 
less than stated in the Census. This would have been a plain 
reply, but in place of it, he, to the question, do 1,200 beds re- 
present the present available Hospital accommodation open to 
the sick-poor of Dublin, said that all the Hospitals, including 
the Constabulary department of Steevens’, had within them on 
the 80th of March, 1851, 1,053 patients ! And not content 
with this specimen of clear-as-mud evidence, in_ the Appendix 
No. 5, to the Minutes, Surgeon Wilde, still adhering to the 
mystic numbers of the faney tables of the Report on the 
Status of Disease, even after they had been fully explained a 
him, re-calculates Hospital accommodation, excluding only the 
Royal Hospital, and the Constabulary wards of Steevens. 
We know not whether the Assistant Commissioner con- 
siders that he eorrected all mistakes, but 1t 1s quite evident 
that the Committee were by no means satisfied that he had “ a 
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general knowledge of the Medical Institutions in Ireland,” or 
that in the Census of 1851, a “correct account was taken of 
every hospital in Treland, on the night of the 80th of March,” 
and they accordingly, on the next day of sitting, May ISth, 
called in Doctor Corrigan, who was thus examined by the 
Chairman, Lord Naas :— : 


«3288. Chairman.] Have you seen the Census of Dublin for 
1851 ?—-I have. 

3289. Is that return correct as regards the Dublin hospitals ?— 
I think it is not. 

3290, Will you state in what respect it is inaccurate ?—If you 
will turn to page 96 and page 100, I will point out the mistake ; you 
will observe, that the returns of the Dublin hospitals are comprised 
under two principal heads: the amount of accommodation, and the 
number in each institution on the 30th of March 1851. The head- 
ing of the column ¢ Accommodation’ has been interpreted in two 
ways by the authorities of the hospitals who sent in the answers. 
At page 100, there is this sentence: ‘In calculating the amount of 
hospital accommodation to the population, the proportions have been 
made upon the number of beds actually available and supported by 
the funds of the institution upon the night of the 30th of March 
1851, and not upon the extent or area of the different buildings, 
which in many instances were capable of affording accommodation 
toa much greater number of persons than their incomes could at 
the moment support.’ The error has arisen from the Commissioners 
attributing one meaning to the word ‘accommodation’ and the go- 
vernors of the institution attributing another meaning to it. It may 
seem very simple, but I have had practical experience myseif of the 
difficulty of getting such returns without adding another column 
after * Accommodation ;’ namely, ‘the number of beds which the 
funds are capable of supporting ;’ for the word ‘ accommodation’ is 
interpreted in the returns either to mean the number of beds which 
the institution could receive, or the number it could support. For 
instance, the Charitable Infirmary, Jervis-street, is returned as havy- 
ing accommodation for 80 patients, and with only 82 in it ; and when 
taken in connexion with the statement I have quoted, it would appear 
as if they had funds for supporting 80. Now I have been a medical 
officer of that institution, and I am a governor at present, and I 
know that at no time was it ever capable of supporting 80 patients 
through the year ; it supports about 70 in the winter, and its number 
in the summer is reduced to about 30, when medical education 1s 
not required. Steevens’s Hospital is returned as having 200 beds 
available; but of those, 80, at least, are occupied by the constabulary, 
who pay the cost of their maintenance in the hospital, Mercer’s 
Hospital is returned as having funds for 70; I believe it has not. 
The Dublin Lying-in Hospital is returned as having beds available 
for 140. I cailed upon Dr. Shekleton a short time ago, and inquired 

of him as to the amount of accommodation afforded in that hospital, 
aud he told me that those 140 beds include all the heds in the insti- 
tution, including those occupied by him and his family, by the ma- 
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tron, and the nurse-tenders, and I believe by the clinical pupils ; 
I know that it has accommodation available for only 100 patients. 
The Meath Hospital is returned at 100, and here is an instance of 
the different meaning attached to the word ‘¢ accommod: ition,” for 
the Meath Hospital has returned correctly the number. The return 
ofthe Hardwicke Fever Hospital is correct; the return of the 
Fever Hospital and House of te ‘overy, 120, i is I believe correct : 
the return of the Richmond Surgical Hospital, 110, is correct, 
Sir Patrick Dun’s Hospital is returned here as having beds available 
for 120 patients , its funds are only capi able of supporting 50. The 
Maison de Santé is introduced here in the Dublin Hospi tal aecom- 
modation ; that isa private establishment, got up by a medical officer 
who receives patients into it who pay so much a w eek. 

3201. Chairman.) Is it a charitable institution ?—Not in the least; 
itis a private speculation. The Whitworth Fever Hospital I see 
returned at 36 beds ; it has room for them, but it has been closed 
altogether for a number of years as a public hospital. 

3292. Did you say that the Whitworth Fever Hospital has been 
closed for anumber of years; this return gives the number of eight 
persons in the institution on the 80th of March 1851 ?—It has been 
closed as a public hospital since the year 1848; they were merely 
care-ti a crs, or persons who supported themselves. The Coombe 
Lying-in Hospital is returned at 40 beds; its medical officer men- 
tioned to me within the last for tnight that it was only able to support 
31. The Anglesea Lying-in Hospital is altogether a private specu- 
lation, and no patients whatever are returned from it; it returns 
accommodation for 15, but it is a purely private speculation. The 
City of Dublin Hos pital i is returned as having accommodation for 

100 patiecnts. Mr. Tufnell, one of its officers, and a most active 
nan, mentioned to me at the Hospital Grants Committee in Dublin, 
that the City of Dublin Hospital never was able to support more 
than about 70 in winter and 30 in summer. St. Vincent’s Hospital 
is a private hospital, andit is sometimes closed; I reme mber its 
being closed for two or three months. : 

3293. Is it a private institution, and attended by the Sisters of 
Merey ?—Yes; 1 may observe, that this column is incorrect, from 
the circumstance that I have mentioned to the Committee, of the 
double meaning attached to the phrase ‘accommodation ;’ and I am 
afraid, from what I have heard, that in the returns which have been 
forwarded to the Poor-law Commissioners in their inquiry within 
the last five or six months, the governors of the hospitals or the re- 
tur ning bodies have fallen into the same error. 

3204. W hat is, in your opinion, the actual hospital accommodation 
in Dublin ?—I have made a calculation, and I believe I am very 
posi wrong in stating that it is about 920 beds ac tually available ac- 

oumodation as at present constituted. 

3295. So that, in reality, the hospital accommodation in Dublin 
ouvht to ee put at 920 beds rather than 1616, as it is put in = 
Return now before the Committee 2—I think so. I will mention 
another iustaiice : the Royal Infirmary of Kilmi ainham is introduced 

to that total; that is exclusively for soldiers. 

Lord A. Hervey.) How do you arrive at the result of your 
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calculation that there is accommodation for 920 ?—Steevens’s Hos- 
pital has available accommodation for 120, the Meath Hospital for 
100, the Cork-street Hospital for 120, Mercer’s Hospital for about 
60, Baggot-street for about 60, Sir Patrick Dunn’s for 50, Jervis- 
street for about 60, the Richmond, Whitworth, and Hardwicke for 
310, and the Westmoreland Lock for 40. 

3297. Where do you get those numbers from ?—From actual re- 

turns received from the hospitals, and from my own personal inquiry. 
3298. Is that the number that the funds are capable of support. 
ing ?— Yes.” ee 

‘Thus far we have argued the case for the Hospitals against 
the false returns and arrant blunders of the Report on the 
Status of Lrsease, and this evidence of Doctor Corrigan, com- 
bined with the admissions, we might add the evasions of the 
Assistant Commissioner, fully support us. When writing our 
last paper, we had to guide us merely such portions of thie 
evidence as we ourselves had heard, and such other portions as 
we had read, testing the accuracy of each_statement with those 
facts known to us from personal observation and enquiry. Now 
the Minutes of Evidence are before all who desire to read 
them, and our charges of blundering 3 the Census returns 
of Hospital, accommodation in Dublin gre more than sup- 
ported, they are completely proved by the witnesses examined. 

We knew last August, when inserting the paper entitled 
The Dublin Hospitats and the Blunders of the Census, all that 
the general reader bas now before him; we knew then all the 
blunders of the Report on the Status of Disease, and we were 
fully acquainted with the fact, so far as reliable assertion could 
make us, that Surgeon Wilde had been informed of the blun- 
ders, and of their effects, if uncontradicted, upon the Hospital 
Grants; as he did not explain these errors we were forced to 
do so, and for this we have been violently abused. 

Knowing the very great service done to the Hospitals by the 
evidence of Dr. Corrigan ; perceiving that upon many points, such 
as the proportion of Hospital accommodation to the population 
in other countries ; such too as the amount of support raised In 
these Kingdoms by private subscription, and various ot herimpor- 
tant matters of this nature on which he alone gave precise mior- 
mation ; secing also that he was the only witness able to correct 
the blunders of the Report on the Status of Disease, and find- 
ing moreover that the Committee in their Aeport make not less 
than fifteen references to his evidence, as guiding them i their 
recommendations, we did praise his efforts at usefulness, finding 
that he was the authority for most of the grave pois 
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urged inthe Reporé ; and we quoted also, a very able pamphilet 
written by him in the year 1546—because, upon all these 
fair grounds we expressed a very high opinion of Dr. Corrigan’s 
services to the Hospitals, we have been called his “ fulsome 
beslaverers.” We never wrote that other men examined did 
not deserve as high praise as Dr. Corrigan, but we praised his 
efforts in a peculiar line of evidence, and the Minutes prove 
our complete right to do so; and in our mind, to have denied 
Dr. Corrigan that approval which we gave would have been as 
dishonest as is that support given to the Report on the Status 
of Disease by those who eall us the elaqveurs of Dr. Corrigan. 
We state these things here broadly because there are stupid 
people who read our pages, and who read newspaper criticisms, 
and who may fancy that vulgar, partizan, violent abuse, and 
possibly abuse not altogether disinterested, is but the expression 
of rough honest truth; when in fact the supporters of the aecu- 
racy of the Census are but adopting a course of weak evasion, 
not at all unlike that style of evidence with which the Assistant 
Commissioner astounded the common-sense of the Committee 
of the House of Commons. 

A question now suggests itself—what is that present accom- 
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modation to which Surgeon Wilde referred. Hospital accom- 
modation for the sick poor of Dublin is now available to the 
following extent :— 
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For the various questions arising upon this limited aecomino- 
dation, and for the analysis of the Hospital accommodation 
aflorded to the sick poor of these Kingdoms, and in foreign 
countries, we must refer the reader to our former paper, iu 
which the subject is fully discussed. 

In the paper to which we have just referred we 
placed the population of Dublin, taking Dublin in its 
generally received meaning, and not contining it to the 
municipal boundary, at about 278,000, and the news- 
paper advocates of the Ceusus returns accused us of having 
added, for ‘our own purposes,” about 20,000 to the 
inhabitants of Dublin; but what is the population as stated 
by Surgeon Wilde—293,000 souls—and in this return of the 
Report ou the Status of Disease, it is recorded that of this 
great population, on the 30th of March, S51, there were 
sick in their own homes, only 576° persons: comment upon 
this absurd blunder is rendered unnecessary by the figures of 
a column in the same table (Table [. p. 210,) which most 
ridiculously records—that from amongst the entire of these 
293,000 souls, of the children under five years of age only 
17 males and 14 females, giving a total of 31, were sick in 
their own homes on the night of the Census! 

There are other blunders in this “ grave public document,” 
but with these we have no concern. We lave not written 
to “ parade” its errors; we have written to defend ourselves 
from the charge of injustice to Surgeon Wilde, or the other 
persons, if any, concerned in the accuracy of the figures in 
the Report on the Status of Disease. We are quile willing 
to admit that, in his evidence, Surgeon \Wilde is the 
advocate of the Hospitals, yet he did not explain the 
blunders of the returns, even whilst commanding attention, 
for these returns by stating himself to be a Surgeon resident 
in Dublin 20 years, by stating that he was a Fellow of the 
College of Surgeons, that he had been a Census Comunis- 
sioner in 1841,that he beljeved he had a general knowledge ol 
the Medical Institutions in Lreland—that “In calculating 
the amount of Hospital accommodation to the population, the 
proportions have been made upon the number of beds actu- 
ally available, and supported by the funds of the Lisututions, 
upon the night of the 30th of March 1551, and not upon 
the extent or area of the different buildings, which im many 
instances, were capable of affording accommodation to a much 
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greater number of persons than their incomes could at. the 
moment support ;” that in the Census of 1851 a “ correct 
account was taken of every Hospital in Ireland on the night 
of the 30th of March; even whilst thus, by all these high 
pretensions, and emphatic statements, giving authority to 
the opponents of the Hospital Grants—even whilst endeavour. 
ing to render the Report on the Status of Disease “a erave 
public document,” Surgeon Wilde is silent as to its blunders 
inthe returns of Hospital accommodation, although, as we are 
informed, well aware that the number of beds there stated, 1616, 
exceeded the real accommodation for the sick poor of Dublin 
by 514 beds—or, at the time when he gave his evidence, 16th 
May, 1854, by 554 beds. 

There is one other portion of Surgeon Wilde’s evidence to 
which we feel bound to refer, at this particular time, not 
only as an additional instance of lis carelessness and inaccuracy 
1n dealing with facts but, more especially, as it is important that 
correct notions should prevail upon the subject of which he 
spoke. ‘The examination turned upon Kpidemics, and, forth- 
with, Surgeon Wilde volunteered a statement upon Cholera, 
which is as much at variance with facts as his statements 
upon LHospitals. In reply to Query 3,069 Surgeon Wilde 
observed :— 

“One of the most healthy places about Dublin is the neighbour- 
hood of Castleknock ; it isa rural situation; it is ona hill; it is 
surrounded by grass and trees; there is no bad sewerage, nor any- 
thing that could possibly be said of itself to produce or originate 
epidemic disease ; and in the last outbreak of cholera this curious 
circumstance occurred; a portion of the household of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who of course were persons well fed and clothed, and 
housed, went to the church at Castleknock ; they were stricken 
with cholera ; the comptroller of the household died in two or three 
hours, and the disease ravished* the little village. : 

3670. Mr. Percy.) Is not that an exceptional case ?—It is one of 
the cases which oecur; I do not know that it is an exception. 

There is indeed no subject in which there should be more 
scrupulous accuracy evinced than in dealing with facts having 
reference to the propagation or generation of cholera, and it 
would be difficult perhaps to find another individual who 
would have thus so rashly perverted or mis-stated. Surgeon 
Wilde, in the above quoted passage asserts, that there 1s no bad 
sewerage in Castleknock, but he omitted to observe that there 
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was no sewerage at all. It would bea puzzle indeed to find a 
village in Ireland, or any where else, of 200 inhabitants with 
any sewerage. His most serious mis-statement is however, 
relative to the household of the Lord Lieutenant, and to the 
death of the Comptroller of the Household. 

Cholera broke out in Castleknock in the month of August, 
1849; the following is the account of the outbreak from the 
Report of the Commissioners of Health, p. 82. 

“In the small village of Castleknock, about two miles 
from Dublin, and about one mile from the Hibernian School, 
also in a healthy, igh, and dry locality, containing about 200 
inhabitants, the disease suddenly broke out at 2 o’clock p.., 
on Saturday, the 25th of August, 1849, and between that 
hour and 2 o’clock, a.m. on Monday, 27th, a period of 36 
hours, 25 deaths occurred. During the remainder of the 27th 
no new case appeared ; occasional cases appeared up to 19th 
September, when the disease totally disappeared.” 

We felt very much surprised by the evidence of Surgeon 
Wilde ; because, if it were true, it would appear to establish a 
clear and unquestionable argument for contagion, and 
if the Commissioners of Health had passed by in silence 
acase so remarkable as that of the late Major Turner, 
Comptroller of the Household, in the viceroyalty of 
the Karl of Clarendon, they would have been guilty of a very 
gross and mischievous suppression ; particularly as they refer 
to the very spot in which the infection is alleged by Surgeon 
Wilde to have been taken. Thinking thus we have enquired 
into the facts, and find them to be as follow, and we can vouch 
for their accuracy, from the relation of persons most fully 
and perfectly acquainted with all the circumstances. Indeed 
we may observe that the shock of his short illness and death, 
the station which he filled, the esteem in which he was held, 
all combined to leave a painfully vivid recollection of the details 
of Major Turner’s attack upon the minds of many, so that 
we have had no difficulty in obtaiming our information. 

On Saturday, the 25th of August, 1549, Major Turner 
breakfasted, at nine o’clock, with the Council, at the Zoological 
Gardens. He was then in perfectly good health; and the 
conversation turning upon the subject of the Cholera, which had 
appeared in scattered cases that morning about Castleknock, 
Major Turner observed,that although he had himself no fears on 
the matter, yet in deference to the feelings of Mrs. Turner, he 
would not attend Castleknock Church the following day— 
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Sunday, and accordingly he did not attend that church,but went 
to the Chapel of the Hibernian School, and there a circumstance 
occurred which fixed remarkably the fact of Major Turner’s 
having been at Church on that day at the Hibernian Schoo! 
and not at Castleknock. After the service, the late Rev. Samue! 
O'Sullivan, then the Chaplain, observed to the governor of the 
Hiberman School, that when in the pulpit, as Major ‘Turner 
walked up the chapel, he was shocked at his appearance of 
extreme illness. 

Major Turner returned to his house from the chia- 
pel, not having gone at all to Castleknock Church ; 
on arriving at home he was prostrated, and he diced, 
universally regretted, at five o'clock the following mor- 
ning, Monday, the 27th of August. Surgeon Wilde 
says “a portion of the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant went to the Church at Castleknock; they were 
stricken with Cholera.” ‘There is not one word of truth in 
this ; with the exception of the lamented Major Turner, not a 
single member of the Lord Lieutenant’s Household was 
“ stricken with cholera.” 

Neither Lord Clarendon, nor his household attended 
Castleknock Church, as Surgeon Wilde has stated; they 
attended divine worship every Sunday at the Castle Chapel, 
in Dublin, and especially avoided Castleknock at the period 
mentioned. 

Thus we have shown the entire of Surgeon Wilde’s reply 
to Query 3069 to be as fanciful in its facts, as any of the 
returns in the Report on the Status of Disease. Its glaring 
recklessness of assertion, and its probable mischievous results 
on the minds of those ignorant of the real facts, have induced 
us to refer to it at so considerable a length. We suppose 
from the above that Surgeon Wilde 1s a contagionist—with 
his opinions either way we have no concern, nor shall we dle- 
cide whenDoctors differ,but his statistics and facts appear to be 
in perfect keeping of fancifulness. 

We felt bound to controvert the authority of these blunder- 
ing returns, which, if permitted to stand on record unexplained, 
might become the strong arguments of those who support all 
measures of just and unjust retrenchment of the National eX- 
penditure : whether we have “ paraded” unnecessarily, = nil 
fairly, the errors of this “grave public document,” 1s Seal 
in the judgment of every reader. But, in forming an pio" 
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of the justice of our exposure of these blunders, let the reader 
remember that the reputation and feelings of any individual, 
be he a Census Commissioner, or a Surgeon, or anything 
else the reader please to fancy, cannot for one moment be per- 
mitted to stand in competition, or in equality of interest with 
the poor of Dublin, or the advancement of Medical and 
Surgical Science, or the existence of the Dublin Hospitals. 
We do sincerely hope, notwithstanding the blunders of the 
Census, that the Dublin Hospital Grants shall be continued ; 
we found this hope upon these passages of the Aeport of the 
Select Committee, which declared that “The City of Dublin 
is in a position peculiar to itself, as compared with other towns 
of the empire. It is a metropolis for the poor but not for 
the rich. The value of its property has, within the last 14 
years, decreased, while local taxation, population, and pauper- 
ism have increased, 1t has been shown that the ability of 
Dublin to support charitable institutions is less than it was 
when the Commissioners reported in 1842. Almost every 
witness has stated, that it would be impossible to raise a suf- 
ficient sum to preserve the hospitals in an efficient state, either 
by voluntary subscription, or local taxation; a withdrawal of 
the grant would, therefore, have the effect of entirely closing 
some, and of impairing materially the efficiency of all, these 
valuable institutions. 
x * # x x * * 
A medical school of the highest repute has been established 
in Dublin, which is almost entirely dependent on the indirect 
mode of support by Parliamentary Grants to these hospitals. 
‘The system of instruction pursued appears to possess many 
advantages. Sir Benjamin Brodie has stated in his evidence, 
that its continuance is, ‘ as @ national object,’ very important. 
The most eminent physicians and surgeons in Dublin devote 
a great portion of their time to instruction and hospital at- 
tendance. Separate schools are attached to the different 
hospitals, which has the salutary effect of creating emulation. 
Museums, founded at great expense, and admirably adapted for 
their purpose, exist. Hxcept in a very few cases the salaries 
of the medical officers are not derived from the funds of the 
institutions. ‘Their emoluments arise from pupils’ fees. ‘This 
system, thus nearly self-supporting, has hitherto been most 
successful. Lreland has been furnished from Dublin, even in 
its remote districts, with medical men of sound education. 
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968 Dispensaries have now to be supplied with properly- 
qualified attendants: the withdrawal of these Hospital grants 
would, in the opinion of your Committee, occasion the ruin 
of this great educational system; and at a time when Parlia- 
ment has shown so munificent a disposition towards the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the encouragement of science and art, 
your Committee hope that it will not hesitate to provide an 
adequate sum for the developement of that science which is 
most beneficial to mankind.” 







































QUARTERLY. RECORD..OF THE PROGRESS OF RE- 
-—FORMATORY AND RAGGED SCHOOLS, AND OF 
THE IMPROVEMENT OF PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


This paper forms the first of a series to be devoted to the 
recording of such facts, to the analyzation of such statistics, 
to the reproducing, for general readers, such lectures, speeches 
judicial charges, or School or Prison Reports as may seem to 
us so important as to be advantageous to the Reformatory 
School Movement, or to the cause of the friends of improved 
Prison Discipline. 

We have been induced to adopt this plan of a Quarterly 
Record from a knowledge of the fact, that many of the most 
important Reformatory School and Prison Reports are un- 
known to the majority of even those who take a lively and 
cliristian interest in the cause. lor example ; in this Quar- 
ter’s Record we introduce a Report from the Kingswood 
School; and an account of the noble philanthropy of Lady 
Noel Byron: we are enabled to report the opinions of the 
Rev. Mr. Field on the Separate System, showing that he is 
more fully persuaded, now, of its eflicacy, than when, seven 
years ago, he published his admirable work on Prison Discipline, 
and we analyze the various publications of the quarter bearing 
on these questions. And turning to our own country, we can 
proudly state that though last in the active working of the 
Reformatory School movement, yet now we can record, from 
the evidence of Mr. Commissioner Senior—from the evidence 
and reports of Mr. Corry Connellin; from the recent charge 
of Mr. Thomas O'Hagan to the grand jury of his county ; 
from the expressed and able adherence of Zhe Daily kapress, 
of the Northern Whig, of the Tipperary Free Press, and of the 
Midland Counties Gazette, that Ireland shall not be long 
without the protection afforded to England and Scotland by the 
passing of the Youthful Offenders’ Act. | 

In the Thirty First Report of the Inspectors General of 
Prisons on the General State of the Prisons of Iretnd, 1852, the 
attention of the Legislature was powerfully and emphatically 
claimed for the juvenile criminal population of the country. 
The condition of the various gaols throughout the country was 
analyzed; their woful inappropriateness for all the require- 
ments of separation, or even division, was pointed out. The 
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associated system which prevails in but too many gaols, the total 
want of all selection, the terrible negligence which allows 
the bold and hardened male criminal, or the fallen woman 
whom sin and the world’s scorn have seared and degraded to 
brutishness in mind, to associate with the young and com- 
paratively guiltless prisoners, were all clearly and _ vividly 
proved, The want of proper educational arrangements, 
and the imperfect industrial system discoverable in many 
prisons were reported; and having placed these facts before 
the country, the Inspectors thus conclude :— 

“Under these circumstances of wide spread evil and imperfect 
means of correction, it is a matter of thankfulness rather than won- 
der, that the moral status of our youth is not worse, and that not 
more than a twelfth (on an average) of the annual committals is 
supplied by juveniles at, and under the age of sixteen years. This 
number, however, is sufficiently formidable to call for immediate 
measures of prevention and repression, representing as it does, the 
springs of crime, which soon expand into a wider and stronger 


stream of pollution. It has passed into a proverb that ‘ one thief 


makes three,’ z.e., that the contaminating example, or the seductive 
persuasion of one offender involves two others in similar guilt, and, 
if we examine the next classification in age to that above stated, 
namely the period between 16 and 21 years, we shall find this caleu- 
lation borne out approximatively } so rapid and certain is the pro- 
gress of corruption. 


Age of Persons Committed. 


1849. 1850. 18d. 
Age at and under 16, . 2,720 2,419 2,003 
Age at and under 21, . 7,969 6,571 5,78] 


The above average, namely, a twelfth of the committals, is to be 
understood as applying to the totals of the kingdom collectively, 
but in the metropolis, to which the idle population of all the pro- 
vinces is naturally attracted by the greater means of livelihood, both 
honest and dishonest, a fifth is furnished by youthful delinquents ; 
and, if we take the category of ‘vagrancy’—which is the fertile 
source of iniquity— we find that even a larger proportion 1s derived 
from juveniles under 21 years. 

In 1852, the committals for vagrancy to Richmond Bridewell 
(the city gaol assigned to male prisoners) amounted to 3,481, divi- 
sible thus as to their localities and their ages. 


From the county and city of Dublin, ‘ 459 
“™/! - > )” 

From different parts of Ireland, . . 8,022 
3,481 

Of these there were under 16 years of age, 1,150 
Above 16 and under 21, . , . Or 
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the majority being utterly destitute, and living unprotected in night 
cellars, and in other haunts of depravity. 

The annexed analysis of the condition of juveniles committed to 
the above prison during the month of January in this year, is given 
here as presenting a melancholy substantiation of the necessity for 
vigorous interposition. 

‘ Of 338 prisoners committed in the month of January, 1853, 109 
are of the age of 17 to 20, and 67 of 16 years and under. Of this 
latter number 34 are from the city and county of Dublin, and 33 
from other parts of Ireland—8 have father only, 16 mother only, 
and 20 are orphans, 8 have been twice in prison; 6, 3 times; 5, 4 
times; 5, 5 times ; and 14, 6 times and upwards. 

‘Of GI boys in the school class, of 16 years and under, committed 
for criminal offences, 32 were born in the city or county of Dublin, 
and 29 in the provinces. —Munster,10; Leinster, 12; Ulster, 5; and 
Connaught, 2.—24 have parents: 2, father only, 14, mother only, 
and 21 are orphans, of whom 16 are destitute—12 are in prison for 
the first offence, 8 for the second, 7 for the third, 4 for the fourth, 
4 for the fifth, and 26 for the sixth and upwards. Included in the 
number of boys from the provinces, 7 were originally committed for 
begging, and now are confined for petty thefts. 

‘In another class formed of juvenile vagrants, committed for 
periods of 7 and 14 days, there are 38 boys not above 16 years of 
age ; of these, 5 only are from the city or county of Dublin, and 33 
are from the provinces—being from Ulster, 5; Connaught, 5; Lein« 
ster, 9; and Munster, 14. Such as have both parents, 1; father 
only, 4; mother only, 10 ; and orphans, 23. 9 can read, 6 read and 
write, and 23 are illiterate. 3 are confined for the first time, 4 for 
the second, 7 for the third, 2 for the fourth, 2 for the fifth, and 20 
for the sixth and upwards.’ 

We further subjoin some interesting tables which throw light 
upon the circumstances of youthful delinquents, upon the nature and 
amount of their offences, and of the legal process affecting them, 
not only in Dublin but in the whole of Ireland. 


No. 10.—Table showing the Ages of Juvenile Persons Discharged, 
Summarily Convicted, and Committed for Trial, for Four Years ended 
1852, as reported by the Dublin Metropolitan Police. 
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Total of all} Total P 
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Summarily Convicted. Discharged by Magistrates, ; 
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Cotal, | 2,478 2,663 8,949 | 3,711 21,330 
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No. II.—Table showing the Ages and Number of Persons Committed. 





Total No. | Total No. 
of Com- | of Com- | Aged 16 





Committals. 


| Rate per Cent. on 
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Years. | mittals of mittals at| years and|yearsand| | A i 91 
| allages. and under| under. | above 16.) Aged 16) °°" ** | 
91 was | 1 & a and above | 
21 years. | & under. 16 
: | : ere lias 
1846. 8. «36. | 18492 | 3,881 | 1,007 | 2,824 5-44 15°27 
1847. . » | 381,209 7,662 | 2,382 5,280 | 7°63 16°92 
a . | 38,522 | 93388 | 2,962 6,376 | 768 | 16°55 
1849, . . | 41,989 | 10,689 | 2,720 7,969 | 6:47 18°98 
1850 . | 81,326 | 8,990 | 2419 6,571 | 7°72 20°98 
851 ; P | 24,684 7,784 | 2,003 5,781 | Sil 23°45 
| } 
wenenietel —~-— | — —_, —___- —__-— 
i « =. 186,222 | 48,294 | 13,493 | 34,801 | 725 18°69 





Policy therefore, and economy obviously dictate, if we set aside 
higher considerations, and the observance of the duties which attach 
to a state, that the enormous expense annually incurred in dealing 
with crime, which is thus permitted to reach full maturity, should 
be abated, and that the youthful energy, which is now wastefully 
and dangerously employed in the destruction of property, should be 
directed to self support, and in the production of national wealth. 


With these opinions all who know the position of our 
criminal juveniles must agree. Indeed no country needs the 
extension of the Juvenile Offenders Act more than Ireland. 
If this statement be doubted, the fullest proof of its truth 


8,310} 614! 341 2,924 | 820) 6,569 2,867 144 285 19; 
| i ‘ "9 


is found in the following tables from the Annual Report of 


the Inspector of Government Prisons in Ireland for the Year 
ending 31st December, 1852. We learn that in six of the 
Convict Prisons of Ireland the total number of prisoners, 0! 
ages not exceeding 20 years, was about 1,910, maintained at 


a cost to the country of £20,000 : 6 : 3. That the facts, In 
all their bearings, may be fully and plainly before the reader, 
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‘e have prepared, from the Aeport of Mr. Hitchins, the 


LL938 


nama 8 of Government Prisons, the following tables :— 


Spike Island Prison. 


Total number of Convicts 2,055. 


Under 16 years of age, = - BY} o7g 
16 and not more than 25, - 1,159 ‘ 


Net cost of each Convict, £10 8s. 11d. 


Total cost of 1,275, under 25 years of age, £13,444. Ils. 


Newgate Prison. 


Total number of Convicts 513. 
‘Ten years of age, and under 16, - 


16 and under 20, - - - 212 J 7 
Net cost of each atts £9, 18. Sd. 


Total cost of 221 Convicts under 20 years of 


£2,837. 28. 4d. 
Mountjoy Prison. 


Total number of Convicts, 519. 

Under 15 years of age, - - - - - a 

15 and under 20, - - 

Net cost of each ‘Convict, €12. bs. Sd. 

Total cost of 205 Convicts under 20 years of 
£2,524. le. 8d. 


- — - Ad wf 


Suithfield L /180Ne 


Total number of Convicts, 195. 

Fourteen years of age and ‘under 16, - - 9) 78 
or ’ ‘ 

16 and unde 2Q, - - - - O9Y 

Net cost of each Comping ell. ‘16s. Ld. 


Total eost of 78 Convicts under 20 years of age, £923. 19s. 


Ennis Temporary Depot. 


Total number of Convicts, 190. 

Fourteen years of age aud under 16, - - +4 7() 

16 and under 20,- - - - - - - + 99 

Net cost of each Convict, £8. 12s. Od. 

Potal cost of 70 Convicts under 
£063. 10s. Od. 
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20 years of age, 
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Maryborough Prison. 


Total number of Convicts, 76 

Fourteen years of age and under 16, - - § 
16 and under 20, - - Ce Te & 14 
Net cost of each sonwiek: £10. 19s. Sd. 


Total cost of 27 Convicts under 20 years of age 
£296. lls. 2d. 


The calculations give a total of 1,879 Convicts under 20 
years of age (some in Spike Island being rated to 25 years) 
whose annual cost of maintenance amounts, in the grand 
total, to £20,589. 15s. 2d. In considering this it must be 
reme ‘hie red that these 1 879 Convicts are more than ordinary 
prisoners—they are those who have been sentenced to trans- 
portation, or to long periods of penal labor. They have 
been the “City Ar ibs,” “the Home Heathens,” the cast- 
away human hee whose existence society has, in the 
expressive words of Mr. Clay, “ignored.” They were vag- 
rants who became ie they were committed, and prison 
assoclition made them robbers ; conviction may have followed 
conviction in many of the cases, and when, at length, Justice 
grew weary of reprieving, when, from repeated crimes, the 
offender had grown bold and eisai was sentenced 
fora fe lony—and society vindicated its wrongs by punishing g 
him for es ote nces into which by Ais ignorance, and as 
own neglect, it had driven him. 

The Nation pays now £20,589 for the annual support ol 
these 1,879 convicts—but how much has been paid for 
former prosecutions, for former prison support, of these 
youths ? How much has the country lost by their pectlation : 
How much mor: ality has been w: asted in all these years when 
Reformation might on nay, would have, been accomplished 
—but now they are convicts; indurated in heart, callous 1 
consclenee, we! thus degraded we are forced t o suppor 
them in our own defence. . We have been soe of the 
great moral waste around us, and in paying £20,089 per 
annuum for the support of 1,879 young Convicts, we are but 
proving “the el lectric: al wank mination of gaol aseociation ;° 
but proving how heavily we are taxed acute we have . . 
gotten that grave thought of Channing which teaches that 
we “should supply mor: al wants, snatch every _ i 
pe ilies mn, aud awaken in him the spirit and power of ama 
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To understand fully the necessity for Reformatory Schools 
in Ireland, the reader need only examine the following 
tables which we extracted from the most able and 
valuable section, on Dublin Prisons, appearing in Mr. 
Corry Connellan’s Report on the North District of In- 
spection, aud published in the Zhirty-second Report of the 
Inspectors General on the General State of the Prisons of 
Ireland, 1853. The returns refer to the Richmond Bridewell 


alon e:-— 


Number of Male Juveniles in Confinement on the 24th of January, 1854, 
as to Parentage, Education, Religion, &c. 

























































































| CRIMINALS. | VAGRANTS. 
i#! |.is 
Classification. | a | g | E | g | 3 
joe - | 3 | ne | 3 | 2 
Total No. in Custody .. «| 1 | 83 | 84] 4/50] 54) in 
| | 
PARENTAGE : | 
Having Parents | 24/24; 3/15; 18) 42 
Without Parents | 21 | 21 21} 21} 42 
Without Father | 1/18/19} FT} WO] | 380) 
Without Mother | 9/9 4) 4) 13 
Step-children ... 11) 11 vee [one 4 88 
Abandoned by Parents, | 7 | 7 4 4 | a 
Absconded from Parents vee foes | Is 18 vy} ey 25 
BELONGING TO: | ' | . 
Dublin City or County | 1/47/48) 2/117] 13 | 61 
Other localities ve oe | ee | 86 | 3B] 2/39] 41) 77 
EDUCATION : | | 
W holly illiterate ee vee | one 4; 4; 1| 3; 4 | 8 
Know Alphabet and Spelling... | ve | 24) 24) 3 | 20 23 | 47) 
Read imperfectly ve | ee | 16 | 16 Me} | 27) 
Read and Write - | 1} 39) 40 16 | 16 | 56; 
| | } 
RELIGION : | | 4| 
Protestants , i Lo 2); 2 2 2 = 
Roman Catholics »| 1/8 | e2/ 4 | 48] 52° 134] 
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Ojjences of the foregoing Number of Juveniles. 


} | S 
| CRIMINALS. VAGRANT 
} ea i nc a pe - 
re} | o- { 
j = — | ae an 
} Classification. = > | = - 
i 3 -— | oS = 
| ao ' . 
i as t m % f 
yo - oa) 
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Total No. in Custody ... = 1) 83 84 é Jt | 138 

. e ™ } 

Felons untried ies ae tee es a Slump tuacd @ 
l 


Misdemeanants untried ... ints | | ded 

lelons convicted .. mre rae en ]2 12 12 
Misdemeanants convicted “oe l 4 5 o 
Suminary convictions .... eres bk Ol 
Workhouse offenders Pre ] | : . | 
Vagrants ... eis si ee eo ee ae 4° 3U | o4 | 34 
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se tables, it will be remarked, are returns of those not 
more than 16 years of age in confinement on the 24th ol 
January L854 ; and the return, as compared with the total 

ber of prisoners of all ages, gives this result—not more than 


‘ i? 6di? ‘ Or i ryyt , ,IV? 7 »y* 
1G years ofage 135, all ages over 16, 351. Che total number 
: : 


of persons, not more than 16 years of age, committed ane 
i . 
, F } ~ »s “| oY lf? \ fal 
Ist July to 31st December, 1853, was 1,570, and the to 
' ; , arino the 
number hot exceeding 20 years of age sentenced during un 


_ 
4 


vear 1553, to transportation, or lnprisonment was :--—— 


ray ry : \ i > ) rOore 
lo Transportation not exceeding 10 years... 
‘'o Imprisonment not exceeding 2 years, and 


8D 

not less than 12 months ... eon tee ery 

; os ob OOM 
All periods under 12 montlis = eee 7 


Total sentenced 
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Of these, 725 were orphans ; 469 were without father; 158 
without mother; 21 were step children; 64 had been 
abandoned by parents; $7 had absconded fee nm parents ; 599 
be long red to the county yee borough of Dublin; and 1,071 to 


other lo ealities. 

With regard to education; 778 were wholy illiterate: 74 
knew the alphabet and spelling ; 150 read impertecily, and 
569 could read and write. 

In religion; 76 were Protestants; 6 were Presbyterians, 
and 1,455 were Roman Catholics. 

Referring to these figures Mr. Comellan wriles :— 


“In comparing the number of Juveniles (including in that category 
all below the age of twenty-one years 

ith the adult offeaders committed during the s: 

e aduit offenders committed during the same 


main rity \, witr 
, ] } 2 —" 4 fo eer ; ‘7 } ~ 
perio l, the proportion stands thus :—812 juveniles to 997 adults in 


the crnninal offenders ; and 785 to 259 in the vagrants. 
Of the former. 464 were from the « ty and county of Dublin, and 
48 from other localities ; and of the vagrants, 135 were found to 
be derived from Dublin, and 623 Sail other quarters, principally 
ve distant parts of the South and West of Ireland. 
both, representing 1,570 coimmittals, 418 
had fathers, 165 mothers, and 
been abandoned by 


from the mx 

Of the total number of 
had parents, 607 had none, 359 
twenty-one were step-children ; sixty-four had 
their parents., and eighty-seven had absconded from them. 

Of the criminal offenders, sixty-eight were twice committed within 
the half year, fourteen three times, and three four times ; while 
of the vavrants fifty-seven were committed twice, twenty-eight three 
times, thirteen four times, and forty-one five timesand upwards. In 
fact, the majority of these boys are habitual inmates of this prison ; 
a condition, however, not to be wondered at, as the most of them 
have no homes, nor any shelter except the workhouse. Numerous 
lustances are known to exist, and many are at present to be found 
in this bridewell, of well-conducted and right-principled children who 


hI unite Sta sine ere desir e to ¢o into the poor ine e, but are de bart ‘ed 


trom this relief by their dissolute parents . who prefer a life ot 
the utterly 


leense, and are iiapaticnt of restraint. Again, many of the : 

} rh ‘ Ee a on - : 

(it peteaere, who are never committed but for Dewuiipy, are prove dl to 
. ’ i ! 

Possess fi rt itu de res ist »fenl es 7) crime, ana the 


Conta winaiion ot cues with a i) thes are 
1) the prison, and in the haunts of vice to which the wretched 


. } , 4 rr 7 end 
resort outside Means are “une dl by the Board of Su perl ~~ { 


navotdably intermixed 


or sending home thos SC, whose loc ality and ¢ ‘Jains 
eladly ay ‘ail themselves of this aid, wi ty 


‘ i} 
aaiyoa 
. 


ence, In such cases, 


al a ¢ a ed, a 
h We) r, is neces, arily of Linnie “f goperaviou. ; 

All the juvenile criminals and vagrants, up to the age of sixteen 
vears, att nd schoo] froin ten to half-past oOHe daily, and recelve 


religious instruction for half an hour after dinner. A few of Them, 


however, who are hardened in crime and incorrigible, are excepted, 


, the leval determination of 
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as they not only reject all moral and religious instruction, but create 
mise thief by their presence, and lead the better disposed into dis- 
order. These youths are confined in single cells, exc ept during the 
time set apart for exercise, meals, and wor king ; and if any of hee m 
have been frequently re-committed, they are kept sepi rately during 
the first and last week of their ie Gv except during the time of 
exercise only.’ 


The returns from the Grangegorman Female Penitentiary 
atford evidence equally strong of the necessity for Reformatory 
Schools; 3,290 females, not exceeding 20) years of age, were com- 
mitted during the y year, as appears by the following table:— 


Ages. 


| 
(10 Years and 16 Years and 20 Years and 
| under. | above 10. above 16 








Felons convicted , , : sane 26 && 
Misdemeanants eonvicted . : 3 134 438 
Felons committed for trial at As- 
sizes and Sessions . . : mnie 52 104 
Summary convictions . ; ; 10 117 125 
| Vagrants. . ; . ; 251 78 1,161 
Total , ‘ : 264 1,L10 1,916 
Twice imprisoned 23 81 137 
‘Three times imprisoned ‘ ; 17 23 47 
Four times imprisoned : 14 23 3u 
Five times imprisoned and upwards 6 63 og 





Let us NOW « consider the sentences of these 3.2 )() fem: ile 
prisoners — 
Sentences of Transportation and of Imprisonment of the Total 
N umber at: Juveniles C ‘ommitted during the year. 


| | 


| Ten years, and above seven . | a 2 | I 
| Seven years , : ‘ ; a | 3) 
| Two and four years. ; me ae a: 4 2 | 
| Twelve months . . ; = me — 4 | 
| Six months ' , , ee me | 8 | 9 | 
| Three months ‘ . ‘ A oe 14 | oT | 
Two months ‘ , ‘ x anak | 35 89 
+ One month ; , ; oa 9 | 97 | 961 | 
| Fourteen days. ; : of 190 | 679 | B65 | 
| Seven days . ; ‘ ; aa 48 | 169 | 308 
Forty-eight hours ; . el mw 79 | 236 | 
‘Twenty-four hours : : a a 1 9 | 25 | 
Unlimited, ; F : ef aim van 36 





Total 























Years) Under 
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Condition of Juveniles as to their Parentage, Residence, Educatton, 
and Religion. 





) 


& under. 


16 & above 10. 20 & above 16.) 
| 





[Ages— | 10 
| 
| Without parents . ; «| 
| Without father. ‘ ; | 
Without mother ° ‘ ‘ | 
| Step-children ‘ ; , a 
| Illegitimate ; ‘ “4 
| Abandoned by parents : | 
| Absconded from parents. ; 
| Belonging to county or borough . 
+ other localities : 
| Wholly illiterate ; ; 4 
| Know alphabet and spelling | 
- Read impertectly ; . 7 
' Read and write. ‘ ‘ me 
 Religion—Protestant . x 
aa Presbyterian ’ gl 
Roman Catholic , . | 


+B] i 
| 
| 

} 





! 


9 197 
37 109 
3 db4 
3 15 | 
a Q | 
3 25 | 
a 49 | 
38 1460 | 
33 | 367 | 
67 | 323 | 
oe j 
2 147 | 
y 43 | 
2 27 | 
6Y 486 | 





308 | 
ir 
106 
) 
20 


22 


| 
| 
228 | 
512 
| 


339 


247 
1o8 
bY 


C81 


That the reader may understand the position of Dublin 
with regard to juvenile criminalty, we give the following table, 
extracted from the returns of the Dublin Me tropolitan Police, 
1ows the numbers of those 
under 15 years of age, and the sexes, committed, summarily 
convicted, or discharged by the Magistrates of the city lor the 


for the year 1853, ‘The table sl 


live years ending 1853. 





| Committed for 


Tri S ‘ily Convicted. 
Trial. ummiarily Convicted 





10 Years 


10 Years and | 10 Years and 


under 15, 


Under 10 


Years of age.} 








of age. junder 15 
M.| F. | M.i F, M. F. M. 1%. 
1849) } l ov 13 oil j 438 1,745 odd 
? | | 
1850, — | — 13 108 640 588 | 2.356; 727 
1851,| — }— | 53! If 743 | 682 | 2,891 1,138 
; | | 
1852, —| — | 35) 9f 724 | 955 | 1,957] 1,302 
j i | | 
1853! 9 9 56| 18h 479 466 | 1,865) 746 
we Se Te Mees 
— j mats ti 
Tot 





2, 3 247; 6192,957 | 3,129 {10,814 | 4,457 














2,601 7 6,201 


1 «1.4849 4,635 


Discharged by 
Magistrates. Gross | 
© pki 1 SoCal | 

: E OTAL, Males 
. need 10 Years and and 
10 Years andes is Fo 
of Ae. . ‘ “a | 
PAR 5 Nithaeeae males. | 
M.| | M l M 
-—— -| 
92, 78 722 163} 2,989, 1242] 4,227] 
| 
on 
157; 23 749 199 $3,950 15479 5,497 


2,189} 6,810 








9,06 = 
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Thus far we have written of Dublin alone, but we now turn 
to the tables showing the classification of juvenile offenders, 
not exceeding 16 years of age, as given in the Report of the 


Irish Prison Inspectors for 1853 :— 








Felons convicted, - - ~ 
Misdemeanants convicted, - 
Felons committed for trial at 

assizes and quarter sessions, - 
Misdemeanants committed for 

trial at assizes and quarter 
sessions, - - - - 
Summary convictions, - - 
Vagrants, - - - - 
Workhouse offenders, - - 
| Offenders on leaving workhouse, 
Twice imprisoned, - - - 
Three times imprisoned, - - 
Four times imprisoned, - - 
Five times imprisoned and up- 

wards, - ~ - - - 


Geil =i 


Gross Total of Males and 
Females, - - - 





\ 
j 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 





























10 years and 16 years and 
under. above 10. | Total | Total 
Males. |Females, 
a og M. | FE 
9 2 582 181 591 183 
17 12 804 379 821 391 
5 3 491 207 496 210 
1 1 305 90 306 91 
61 41 2,826 621 2,987 662 
57 532 2,700 1,250 3,457 1,782 
56 14 866 75 922 89 
7 — 292 51 299 5k 
51 46 622 259 673 805 
28 28 294 116 322 144 
dq 16 175 81 179 97 
+ 10 289 139 293 149 
1,000 705 | 10,246 3,449 | 11,346 4,254 
aati te seiiticmeeell 
adie er ona — 15,600" 














The next table shows the sentences of the total number of 
juveniles, whose ages did not exceed sixteen years, committed 
during the year, and we beg attention to it, and the last table, 
as the deductions to be drawn from them are of a very 1m- 
portant character, in support of the views held by the friends 
of the Reformatory School movement :— 








* See ‘* Report” p. 15. 
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| 

10 Years and | 16 Years and | | 

under, above 10, | 

SENTENCES, Total. | 

} 

M | Fo] mM | OF 

Death, - ~ - - - - -~ _ — oom aod oT 

For Life, - - - - - — — _ —— a 

Above Fifteen Years, - - - ae ~— — — an | 
Fifteen Years and above Ten, - - _ _ 8 oni hain 

Ten and above Seven, - - - — — 28 2 oe | 

Seven years, - ~ - - - -- — 61 7 sai 8 

Two Years and upwards. - - - a ae 14 — _— | 
Eighteen Months, - - - - — = 16 1 wr 
Twelve Months, - . - - on 1 118 8 ~— 
Total, - - - — 1 245 18 264 
Nine Months, - ~ - ° - a -- 60 17 _ 
Six Months, - . - - : os — 237 79 _ 
Three Months, - - - - - 10 2 524 171 — 
Two Months, - - ~ : - 18 2 585 134 ~— 
One Month, - - - - - 288 149 2,126 480 — 
Fourteen Days, - - - - - 357 294 2,156 1,037 — 

Seven Days, - . - - - 239 125 1,130 396 ~ 

Forty-eight Hours, - . - as 46 43 262 165 — 
Twenty-four Hours, - ~ - - 16 12 194 54 —_ 
Unlimited - - - - - 57 28 822 132 _ 
Other periods, - . - oe 1 — 35 ll - 
Total, ° « - 1,032 655 7,611 2,676 | 11,974 
Gross Total, - - 1,032 656 | 7,856 | 2,694 | 12,238 























) 


This is important evidence proceeding from a government 
officer, and proves that if the legislature is apathetic, the 
apathy cannot arise from ignorance of facts, and wants, and 
of feelings. The following table shows the condition of the 


juveniles as to parentage :— 



































10 Years and . 16 Years and 
under, above 10, 
i Total. 
M, } Ri te TH F. } 
Without Parents, tet Ey STA « 89 82 | 1,455 833 | 1,909 
Abandoned by Parents, ° »: ? 37 14 824 36 pr 
Absconded from Parents, - - - | 5 1 316 108 | jm 
Without Father, - - . - | 107 67 606 _ “— 
Without Mother, — - - | 88 ed jie ae Maer ed | 
Step-children, - a, 38 aap Gee I 113 
Mlegitimate, “io iP wt Bal 15 5 | 72 21 | 
| Total “ = 8 a - she ie | — 
’ | | 











* See ‘ Report” p- 16. 
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Referring to these tables, Mr. Connellan writes :— 


‘*An analysis of these Tables supplies not only the strongest ar- 
guments for interference on the part of the State, but traces to 
their source the origin of most of the evils which beset the children 
of the humblest classes at the threshold of life. 

When, for instance, upon taking the total of juveniles sentenced 
during the year, at 12,238, we find that no less than 5,225 are without 
due and complete parental care, nearly two thousand being absolute 
vrphans, we cannot wonder that the aggregate of delinquency should 
reach so high an amount, but at the same time, when the nature of 
the offences is considered, we have reason to hope, that watchful 
and constant supervision over those, who at so tender an age are now 
exposed to the unchecked promptings of ignorance and want, would 
largely counteract this great and growing social difficulty ; for it ap- 
pears,that 264 only of those sentenced have incurred the higher penal- 
ties; while under the terms of imprisonment ranging from seven 
days to one month, inclusive, 8,757, being considerably more than 
three-fourths of the whole, have been punished in our gaols, un- 
provided, as they are, with means of coercion, education, and re- 
formation applicable to the peculiar condition of such juveniles.”* 





* To the observations thus made by an Irish Prison Inspector, con- 
siderable force is added by the following passage, in Mr. Field’s Report 
on Keading Gaol, for 1853 :—‘* Amongst re-committed prisoners, it will 
be observed, that there were many juvenile offenders; and table No 10 
shows that not less than 70 of our old offenders had been convicted before 
they had completed their sixteenth year, whilst the aggregate number 
of their imprisonments amounts to 294, or an average of more than four 
to each. Such statistics are wll calculated not merely to excite sorrow 
and regret, but to increase thankfulness that our endeavours for the 
amendment of the law, as respects the treatment of this pitiable class, 
have been successful. Allow me, then, to express an earnest hope that 
the recent act, properly entitled ‘An Act for the Better Care and 
Reformation of Youthful Offenders,’ may receive due consideration at 
the present sessions, with a view to providing for its speedy operation in 
this county. From the communications that I have maintained with 
the Directors of Reformatory Schools at present established, there 
appears to be no hope that our juvenile convicts can be received into 
them. I think it right, therefore, to submit to the Court, the pro- 
priety of originating an institution, which may meet the pen eeagr oO 
of this county, in accordance with the first clause of the recent Act. 
The tables to which I have referred, further tend very forcibly to one 
firm the wisdom of the fifth and sixth clauses of that Act, which provide 
that the cost of theconvicted child’s maintenance whilst in a pra "9 
tory School, shall be partly recovered from the parents. Of the pe 
whose case I have described, not less than 31 were the children : 
criminals, in several instances both parents having been repeatedly 
convicted. Others have been the victims of most culpable ergy wend 
very many were encouraged in pilfering, whilst some neg ior = 
hungry from their home, plainly taught that they must either ste: 
starve.” 
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To these sentiments there can be few objectors; but at once 
the question arises, how can these evils be remedied ? and here 
we can again claim the aid of official evidence in support of 
our arguments for Reformatory Schools for Ireland. Mr. 
Connellan was examined, in April, 1853, before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on Criminal and Des- 
titate Children, and in the course of his examination, thus 
expressed his opinions upon the entire question of Irish Refor- 


matory Schools :— 


«4185. Are there any causes of juvenile crime peculiar to Ireland 
within the province of legislation which you can point out to the 
Committee ?—I have already stated, as one cause, the extraordinary 
disproportion of orphanage. There is another point which I think is 
quite peculiar to Ireland, namely, the extent of vagrancy and larceny, 
as it prevails among females, who, of course, must be considered as 
having charge of the education of juveniles infinitely more than males. 
In the year 1851 there were 5,334 females committed for larceny 
alone. 

4186. Those are women ?—All females; there is no division 
given as to age. There are very few female juveniles committed for 
larceny. The above aggregate is very nearly equal to the total 
number of females committed in England in the same year for every 
species of offence. To show the amount of vagrancy which exists 
among female juveniles, I have a return of the juvenile prisoners 
committed to Grange Gorman Prison in the years 1850, 1851 and 
1852. In 1852 there were, of the age of 10 years and under, and 
tp to 15, inclusive, 1,878 female children committed under the 

agrant Act. If we take these three years, we find there were 
altogether 5,989 juvenile females committed to this prison, of whom 
1,119 belonged either to the county or city of Dublin, and the 
remaining 4,870 to the provinces. Of this number three-fourths had 
been committed from six to 20 times in each year, and the remaining 
one-fourth from one to six times. : 

4190. Are you of opinion that any institutions, educational or 
reformatory, might be established with advantage for the diminution 
of juvenile delinquency ?—Unquestionaby. It is a subject which 
requires such a very comprehensive consideration, that we must 
begin from the beginning. In the first place, the gaols of Ireland 
are peculiarly circumstanced, and have not the same advantages 
that English gaols possess with regard to their financial position. 
In England every prisoner convicted by a jury is paid for by the 
State, out of the Consolidated Fund ; in Ireland only male trans- 
ports are so paid for; an allowance being made for them, but not 
for females. This matter, I believe, will be brought before the 
House very shortly ; and I think it is necessary to take that into 
consideration when we come to adopt any scheme for fixing a further 
expenditure upon the country; I mean that if fhe localities are to 
be called upon to erect penal or reformatory institutions, that ought 


to be taken into account. 
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4191. What is the nature of the institution you would recom- 
mend ?—I should certainly recommend an institution embracing 
under the same direction, although separate, a Parkhurst and a Red 
Hill. I think that you require absolutely a penal institution, in 
which the punitive principle shall be carried out; and you also 
require a reformatory institution with something of a penal character. 
The great object is, to avoid multiplying establishments and to save 
expence. I think that if there were two such institutions placed 
side by side, they would each favourably affect the other; and that 
the youths confined in the Parkhurst, or more penal side, would 
feel that there was close at hand an institution in which there would 
be some relaxation of penal discipline, if they deserved it by good 
conduct. On the other hand, [ think it would be a great check 
upon the occupants of the reformatory department, if they knew 
that in the event of their being refractory, they could be removed to 
the penal institution. 

4192. Would you have two institutions of this kind in Dublin, and 
others in different parts af the provinces ?—I think it would be well 
to look at the averages of gaols, and to form groups. Iam of 
opinion that four institutions would be quite sufficient for Ireland; 
but I should be glad to see one erected in the first instance, in 
order to test the effect of it. I have mentioned in the evidence I 
have given, that there were local congestions of juvenile criminals ; 
in fact, considerably more than one-half the total of the juveniles 
confined in the gaols of Ireland, are in the prisons of Dublin, Cork, 
and Limerick. 

4193. Do you think that might be advantageously tried in the first 
instance as an experiment ?—Yes. I should like not to get too far in 
the first instance, because it is an experiment which may affect not 
only our ordinary prisons, but our convict depots or the district 
prisons, which may hereafter be adopted as substitutes for transporta- 
tion. I have made a calculation for an institution to contain 4U0 
boys. {takethe number at 400, because it appears to be the most 
convenient number : as a mean between Red Hill and Mettray, both 
of which I have visited. I have taken as a fair basis two of the 
county gaols of Ireland, in which I find that the daily average of 
prisoners was about this number during the year 1851. In the county 
of Galway gaol the daily average, in the year 1851, was 404, and 
in the gaol of Nenagh, in the North Riding of Tipperary, 
there were exactly 400, It is very remarkable that the total cost of 
each prisoner (we have no power of distinguishing the cost of 
juveniles as they never keep the account in gaols, although it might 
be done in future) is £6. 14s. 10d. per head in Galway, and £6 l4s. 4d. 
per headin Nenagh. The expense of the staff of officers in mag is 
£1,130, and in Nenagh £955. The difference is created by the hig “I 
salaries of the governor and local inspector in Galway. It must be 
recollected that this includes everything, except the interest 0! 
money which the gaol cost in building. I presume that grow ms 
boys employed in agricultural labour and worked hard would rien : 
amore generous <liet than our prison diet, which is brought Ge a 
as is compatible with health. I think also you would require, 1 
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reformatory establishment were carried out on the prncipleof 
Mettray, a larger staff than exists at the two gaols I have named; I 
would therefore give £8 for each of the 400 boys, which would 
amount to £3,200. I next give the cost of the building; and here Iam 
sure that I have made a most extravagant estimate, for building is 
very cheap in Ireland. Ihave put it at £10,000, but I really feel 
great certainty when I state that the sum of £6,000 would be suffi- 
cient for the building, which necessarily would be very plain and 
simple. We will take it at £10,000, and the interest of that amount, 
at four per cent., would be £400. 

4194. Mr. Adderley.| Including the purchase of the site ?—I take 
a rent for the land; I take 200 acres, at £1 per acre, £200. 

4195, Mr. J. Ball.] Do you include the rent in the average of 
£8 per head ?—No. 

4196. Mr. Fitzroy.] You include nothing but diet in the £8 ?— 
I include everything in the £8 per annum, which represents the 
400th part of the total expenditure. I will give £200 for contin- 
gencies, so as to make around sum of £4,000. Ifwe take the labour 
of 400 boys, for 50 weeks, striking off two weeks for interruption of 
weather and illness, I put the worth of their labour at 6d. per day, or 
3s. per week, I apprehend that, in the first instance, it would not 
be worth that amount; but that after the institution had been a 
year in operation, we might safely calculate upon thatamount. At 
Mettray, they profess to give £8 per annum as representing the 
earnings of the boys. These, by my calculation, would amount to 
£7. 10s. ; so that there would be a balance of £1,000 as against the 
institution chargeable upon the State. I conceive that the estimate 
for the building is at least £4,000 too high, and that £140 (at four 
per cent.) might consequently be deducted from the £1,000. 

4197. Mr. J. Ball.] The recommendation which you made to 
the Committee was, that in the first instance twin institutions, 
one more severe, and the other of a milder nature, should be 
established ?~-Yes. 

4198, Does your estimate refer to one of those, or do you pro- 
pose that two similar institutions should be established ?—I merely 
wish it to apply to the reformatory institution, to the Red Hill or 
Mettray section. 

4199. Would an institution on the plan of Parkhurst be more 
expensive ?— Yes, 

4200. You are aware that, with reference to the estimate 
with which you have favoured the Committee, the sum of £10,000 
does considerably exceed the cost of buildings which have been 
recently erected in Ireland for the accommodation of a similar 
number ?—Quite so; but this includes farm buildings and general 
outfit. 

4201. And therefore you conceive that you are perfectly safe in 
representing £400 as the interest of the money to be expended on 
an institution to accommodate 400 boys ?— Yes. 

4202. Have you formed a similar estimate as to the cost of an in- 
stitution on the plan of Parkhurst ?—No, I have not. 

4203. From your knowledge of the class of boys who are to be 
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dealt with, do you think it necessary that such an institution as 
Parkhurst should provide for an equal number ?—No; I feel con. 
vinced that a building calculated for infinitely less number would 
be quite sufficient. 

4204. What number ?—I should think 150. 

4205. Supposing that your suggestion were ultimately to be 
carried out, and that four such establishments were set up in different 
parts of Ireland, do you conceive that the numbers of 400 and 150 
would represent the most advantageous numbers to place in the 
institutions to be established in each of such four districts ?—Per- 
haps you might raise it to 600 for the two; I would raise the 
Parkhurst side of it to 200. 

4206. You propose that in one there should be 200, and in the 
other 400 ?—Yes ; but I would rather begin with 150. 

4207. Do you conceive that the experiment could be fairly tried, 
unless at the same time there were a reformatory school, on the 
plan of Red Hill, established ?—No ; I propose that an experimen- 
tal building, containing these two establishments, should be first 
attempted. 

4208. Mr. Fitzroy.] Both in the same locality ?—~Yes; because 
there is an obvious saving, as the same governor, the same chap- 
lain, the same medical officer, and the same agricultural instructors, 
would do for each. 

4209. Do you contemplate the whole of them passing through 
the Parkhurst portion of the establishment ?—No ; I think that a 
discretion as to which of the institutions youthful prisoners should 
be committed should be left in the hands of the judge or the assis. 
tant barrister ; for I would not give so important a power to the 
magistrates at petty sessions. 

4210. Chairman.] That would require legislation?—Yes. _ 

4211. Mr. Fitzroy] Would you allow those who were committed 
to the Parkhurst portion of the establishment to be transferred to 
the reformatory portion, when their conduct entitled them to it >— 
Undoubtedly; I think it would be an inducement to good conduct ; 
at the same time, I think it would be a useful corrective upon the 
youths on the Red Hill side, if they knew there was a penal esta- 
blishment adjoining, to which they could be at once transferred. 

4212, Mr. J. Bail.] Do the grounds on which you propose that 
only one pair of such institutions should now be established refer to 
any supposed difficulty in obtaining the necessary funds, or to your 
idea of its being an experiment ?—Merely in reference to its being 
an experiment. 

4213. Would you wait the result of that experiment before esta- 
blishing similar institutions in other parts of Ireland ?—Yes. 

4214. Would you confine such institutions, if they were now 
established, to a certain portion of Ireland; or would you geil 
general power to the Lord Lieutenant to send prisoners from * 
parts of Ireland ?—From all parts of Ireland, in the first instance. 

4215. As it would be a matter of difficulty probably to aecersein 
in every part of Ireland what accommodation existed at the cent! “ 
establishment, and what the means were of receiving prisoners | 
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they were sent, can you make any practical suggestion as to the best 
mode of providing for that difficulty ?—I should first of all confine 
myself solely to cases which were sent to the assizes and to the 
quarter sessions. 

=. You are aware that there are six circuits going together ? 
— Yes. 

4217. How would you provide for the case of a number sent 
from one circuit, filling the number of vacancies in such an establish- 
ment ?—There would be no more difficulty than now exists with 
regard to Parkhurst or Red Hill. If, on the other hand, you 
limit the area from which juvenile prisoners might be committed 
to this first experimental institution, I apprehend that magistrates 
in some parts of Ireland would take means of transferring their 
juveniles for the purpose of bringing them within that area. 

4218, From the facts you have laid before the Committee, is it 
not apparent that the accommodation at present in gaols, and the 
discipline of gaols, is extremely ill adapted for the treatment of 
juveniles ?—Beyond all question. 

4219. Would not your suggestions with reference to the sending 
of juvenile prisoners, from quarter sessions and assizes, to the 
central institution, entail a previous confinement in gaol of such 
persons, and would not that be calculated to injure young prisoners ? 
—This must be part of a great and general scheme of reformation. 
I think that if such reformatory institutions were established by 
the Government, they would have a right to call upon the localities 
to provide fitting accommodation for carrying out discipline with 
regard to juveniles, so that separation should be most strictly ob- 
served during the short period of their confinement in gaol previous 
to their trial, Z 

4220. That would include, therefore, a power to require the 
localities to add to the existing acommodation, where it is not 
sufficient ?—Yes. 

Sieh And to alter the internal arrangements of the gaol ?— 

es, 

4225. In case it should be considered desirable to try fairly the 
experiment of the separate mode of treatment and management of 
young prisoners, would it be necessary, in your opinion, to give 
an increased power of control to the central authorities ?— Yes ; 
I propose that a power should be vested in the Lord Lieutenant, as 
representing the Executive; or in the Central Board, to dismiss by 
warrant officers of gaols and houses of correction; and that all 
inferior officers of gaols and keepers of bridewells should be appoint- 
ed by the Board of Superiutendence, which is a body which 
corresponds with that of the visiting Justices In England ; at “ 
sent they are appointed by the sheriff, and in many instances “_ 
out the ‘smallest reference as to the fitness of the individual for the 
office he has to undertake. In fact, the sheriff has the appointment 
of every officer in the gaol, except the local inspector (an officer 
unknown in England), the chaplain, and the medical officer. 

4226. You would add to those powers the power of su ped 
either an addition to existing gaols or the establishment of new 
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ones, in which classification could be made?—Yes; in which the 
separate system should be carried out most stringently. 

4227. Is it your opinion that such a power would encounter a very 
considerable amount of local opposition in Ireland?—I think it 
would, unless you gave them an equivalent. I have just mentioned 
that the gaols rt Ireland were most disadvantageously circum- 
stanced, in consequence of their having to bear the expense of all 
prisoners convicted by a jury. 

4228. Do you think that the assimilation ‘of the system in Ireland 
to that which exists in England, would be considered a sufficient 
equivalent for the increased expense? which would attend the im- 
provement of existing gaols ?— Yes. : 

4229. At the present time, with a legal power for the purpose, 
money could be raised upon the securiy of the county rates, to a 
sufficient extent either to build new gaols or to add to the existing 
gaols ?—Yes. 

4239. In accordance with the evidence of another witness on 
the subject, do you object to the committal to prison of juvenile 
persons as criminals, upon the charge of vagrancy ?—Yes. There 
were in the city of Dublin, in four years, above 5,000 infants, I 
may cal] them (that is, children of 10 years of age), committed to 
prison. 

4240. Were those 5,000 committals, or 5,000 separate individuals ? 
—Five thousand summary convictions of separate individuals. 

4241. Five thousand separate individuals ?— Yes. 

4242. Lord Lovaine.] Is not the vagrancy of which you have 
drawn so fearful a picture, greatly aggravated by the misconduct, 
or at all events, the bad arrangements of the workhouse authorities ? 
—I am afraid that it is to a considerable extent. I have called at 
different times for returns from the governors of gaols with regard 
to their estimate of the character of juveniles who had been com- 
mitted from workhouses ; and I am sorry to say that they are very 
generally represented to be full of mischief, very impracticable, and 
much more refractory than other juveniles. At the same time, it 
is but justice to state, that from some of the gaols rather more 
favourable accounts have been returned. 

4243. Would not the measures that you have recommended be 
rendered unnecessary by good management of workhouse schools ? 
—I must say that I think so. Some improvement in management 
has already begun in Ireland, and I am happy to find that it has 
been pressed on the attention of guardians very much by an admi- 
rable circular issued from the Poor Law Commission in reference 
to the extension of agricultural schools as attached to workhouses. 
I am convinced that if that system were fully carried out, if more 
attention was paid to the juvenile department, or if there were 
created a department of juveniles in workhouses, subject to more 
discipline and more moral supervision than at present, a vast deal of 
this evil could be cut off at the source. 

4244, And at a very much less expense ?—Obviously ; because 
the institutions are already in existence. It would be necessary, 
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of course, under such circumstances, to call in the aid of govern- 
ment, otherwise you could scarcely have anything like an uniform 
or proper system carried out by such variable bodies as guardians. 

4253. Mr. J. Ball.] Do you concur with the opinion which 
has been given by another witness, that it would be desirable to 
bave the power of retaining for two years orphans who are aduit- 
ted to a workhouse, and not allowing them to take their discharge 
until they have the means of providing for themselves ?>—I do. 

- 4254. Would you compulsorily detain them in workhouse schools ? 

—I would, until they were of an age to earn their livelihood. 

4255. Chairman.] And so of deserted children ?—Yes, and so of 
all children who have no relation with their parents ; those who 
have absconded from their parents, and those whose parents have 
no settled home, are very much in the same condition, for they do 
not know where their parents are. 

4256. Mr. Adderley.] In the gaols to which you have alluded, 
are the children mixed with the adults on the present system in 
Ireland ?—In some of the gaols they are mixed with the adults. 
I will give you an instance of what we are obliged to do occasion- 
ally from want of accommodation. We sometimes have mixed the 
tried with the untried, and juveniles with adults, and have thus 
violated two principles of classification in order to prevent greater 
contamination. I will take such a case as that which Mr. Berwick 
described, of a boy committed, we will say, for stealing a turnip ; 
he is sent to prison; and if we were to place him among juveniles, 
perhaps among young pickpockets or boys precocious and _har- 
dened in crime, he would be corrupted ; we should infinitely prefer, 
therefore, under such circumstances, putting him into a cell with 
two adults who had been convicted of some offence which does not 
argue any great moral depravity, such as an assault. As a general 
rule, we have issued the strictest orders to governors of gaols, in 
allcases where it is possible, to give juveniles the benefit of sepa- 
ration, 

4257. What is the mode of education of children resorted to in 
prisons in Ireland ?—There is both industrial training and literary 
instruction in almost every gaol. In some gaols, however, the liter- 
ary education is very defective ; and the gaols are so crowded, that 
it is almost impossible to carry out any system of industrial occupa- 
tion. 

4258. Are there school-rooms?—Yes. When I say there are 
school-rooms, I should state that the day-rooms are sometimes em- 


ployed as school-rooms, but, generally speaking, there are school- 


rooms. 
4259. And a schoolmaster ?—Not always, but the exceptions are 
very few. I am happy to say that, at our instance, the judges have 
strongly taken up that question lately, and have insisted on school- 
masters being appointed before they will fiat the presentments of 
grand juries. 
4268. Chairman.] Have you considered the subject of making 
provision in any way for children after they are discharged from 
institutions of this kind, and have you any suggestions to make on 
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that point ?—I was very much struck last year in Paris by the oper- 
ations of the ‘ Société pour le Patronage des Jeunes Libérés de la 
Seine ;’ it is under the presidency of M. Beranger, and it has been 
wonderfully successful, according to their own returns. They select 
from La Maison Centrale d’Education Correctionelle de Paris (which 
is the juvenile prison of Paris) as many boys as they have room for. 
Some of them are taken out immediately on their discharge, at the 
expiration of their sentences, and others are taken out conditionally, 
precisely as at Parkhurst. The society have the power, on requisi- 
tion to the government, of remitting such te to the peniten. 
tiary from which they are taken, in the event of any dereliction of 
duty, however trifling the offence; and although the scene of their 
operations is confined to Paris, they appear to have succeeded better 
than any other institution. The number of cases of relapse only 
amount to seven per cent., and the society has been in operation 
several years. Being confined in its operations to the city of Paris, 
it consequently educates in trades and handicrafts the greater portion 
of its pupils, who are selected, under the authority of the executive 
government, from La Maison Centrale d’Education. In a report of 
this institution for the years 1847, 1848, and 1849, made to the 
Minister of the Interior, M. Carlier, prefect of police, remarks, 
‘T will not close this report without making mention of the Société 
pour le Patronage, &c., a society which continues and completes the 
work of the administration in receiving juvenile prisoners upon their 
discharge, in devoting itself to procuring for them a suitable mode 
of existence, and in watching over their future condition, both moral 
and industrial. It would be, in fact, of little value to the greater 
number of these children to have imbibed in La Maison Centrale, 
during a sojourn of some years, principles of order and virtue, if 
they found themselves, in taking their first steps in the world, ex- 
posed to a relapse into their former irregularities from want of ex- 
perience and support.’ Again, M. Beranger, in writing upon this 
institution, says, ‘It would be presumptuous, however, to attribute 
these successes to our own merits alone, they are in a great measure 
due to the ever-active, zealous, and humane co-operation of the 
master tradesmen of Paris.’ aise 
4269. When you speak of establishing two kinds of twin institu- 
tions, do you contemplate that as many Parkhursts as Red Hills wil: 
be necessary ?—I think so, but they might be very small ; they might 
be rather, perhaps, in the form of the penal department of the refor- 
matory school. I should be sorry to see the punitive principle dis- 
regarded ; for I must say that I do not agree with some of the 
evidence which has been given before this Committee. I think the 
value of the punitive principle has been very much under-rated. 
We have reports from every gaol in Ireland, stating that since a 
severer system has been adopted, particularly with regard to Juv 7. 
iles (for instance, the introduction of the shot-drill punishment), the 
diminution of offences has been very considerable, and that the oon 
ber of workhouse offences in particular has greatly declined, whic 
is an additional argument for establishing a more stringent discipline 
among juveniles in workhouses. 
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4270. Lord Lovaine.] Are you of opinion that punishment and 
reformation should go hand-in-hand ? Yes. 

4271. Mr. J. Ball.} With reference to any possible provision for 
young persons discharged from gaol or from a reformatory school, 
do you see anything else than reliance upon the voluntary support 
of individuals, as soon as public attention is sufficiently called to 
it, and that necessity for exertion is brought before the minds of the 
upper classes ?—I think that orphans, who may be considered the 
children of the State, might be very often advantageously disposed 
of in the army and navy. 

4272. Would you have a special mode of training directed to that 
object ?—No; as there must be discipline officers, such boys might 
easily be drilled, but they would require but little preparation for 
the army. 

4273. You have stated that there is every reason to expect a 
dearth of labour in Ireland ?—TI hear of it universally in making my 
tours of inspection, and I traverse every part of the country. 

4274. Does not that of itself furnish the surest and best prospect 
of providing for the juvenile criminal population, if they can be 
reformed ?—Yes; I consider that their absorption in agricultural 
employment holds out the best prospect of their reclamation.” 


We have inserted this testimony at length,and consider it most 
important in supporting our views. In its main features it 
has the support of Mr. Senior, the Poor Law Commissioner, 
who was examined on the 29th of April, 1854, and gave the 


following evidence :— 


“4566.] Will you favour the Committee with any suggestions you 
have to make with regard to the establishments of reformatory in- 
stitutions, and the plan upon which they should be conducted ?—The 
great difficulty appears to me to consist in making an establishment, 
especially in Ireland, reformatory, which shall also keep up any de- 
terring features. If you establish a perfectly healthy, happy-looking 
school, with well-fed children, doing light agricultural work, the 
great difficulty, I apprehend, would consist in such an asylum not 
being an object of hope rather than fear. I think that you must 
endeavour to provide against that danger, by making the first ro pro- 
bationary period more irksome, by gradually advancing the position 
of the boy after a certain time, dependent, of course, upon good 
behaviour, by making the dietary as low as may be consistent with 
health, and by making the work as hard as may be consistent with 
the physical development of the child. 

4567. You propose a reformatory school, midway between a 
penal and some other kind of school ?—I had contemplated that you 
would have a penal school into which juvenile offenders would be 
taken ; and that in addition you would have a ragged school, or any 
other name you may give it, for such as are unconvicted of crime. 

4568. Would you have a penal school and a reformatory scho 0 
for boys who had been convicted of crime, and a third school for 
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those who had not been convicted of crime 7—I only anticipate the 
formation of a penal school, so far as the State is concerned. 

4569. You have stated that you are of opinion that there should 
be penal treatment in the first instance, and then reformatory 
treatment ?—I anticipated that they should be carried on in the 
same institution, by progressive steps. 

4570. And that both those processes should be carried on in the 
same institution ?—Yes. The chief expense of an institution of 
that sort consists in its staff of officers; besides, it is extremely dif- 
ficult to get, as the Committee must feel, highly qualified officers for 
such an institution. I think that if you multiplied their number, you 
would have additional difficulty in finding persons qualified for so 
exceedingly difficult a duty. 

4571. You conceive that it would be a very difficult duty ?— 
Very difficult ; I think that it requires a combination of very rare 
qualities. 

4572. In your opinion, would it be desirable to give magistrates 
a power of committing to the school you have described, for longer 
periods than they can now commit to a prison ?—It appears to me to 
be essential to any prospect of reformation. 

4573. For what kind of periods ?—Not less, I apprehend, than 
two years, 

4574. At the discretion of the magistrates?—Yes; I think that 
the period should be much longer than that, but capable of being 
shortened on certain conditions. 

4575. Mr. Adderley.| What do you think should be the maximum 
time ?—I should say four or five years. 

4576. Chairman.] Are you of opinion that funds for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of these institutions could be obtained in 
Ireland from private sources ?—I apprehend not. 

4577. To whom would you entrust the local government and the 
inspection ?—The Government. é 

4578. The education, you are of opinion, should be industrial ; of 
what character ?—Agricultural. 

4579. Would you have the institutions situated in agricultural 
districts ?— Yes. : 

4580. How many such institutions do you think it advisable to 
have in the first instance in Ireland ?—I should say that four would 
bea sufficient number. 

4581. You agree in the suggestions which have been made on 
that subject by Mr. Connellan ?—Yes ; it appears to me, however, 
that Mr. Connellan has rather under-rated the number whom it 
would be necessary to provide for ; for it does not appear to have 
struck him, that as you increase the period of detention, you practi- 
cally have alarger number at one time in a house of ergeye 
But supposing the average period of imprisonment at present to “3 
three months, and that a period of two years is necessary for the 
reformation of an individual, you would require a much larger num- 
_ ber of beds. 

4582. You would have an accumulation ?—Yes. 
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4583. Mr. Adderley.] Do not you expect that the system will re- 
duce the number of offenders ?—Gradually. 

4584. Not within the four or five years you have talked of ?—It 
would not begin to be felt for three or four years, I should think. 

4585. Chairman.] Will you proceed with any other suggestions 
that you have to make for the treatment of juvenile offenders, direct 
ing your particular attention to Ireland, with which you are _parti- 
cularly conversant ?—The difficulty with an English juvenile- 
criminal, I apprehend to arise in a great measure from his want of 
intellectual developement. I think that with an Irish child, the dif. 
ficulty consists rather in dislike tolabour. Ihave foun: for instance, 
in workhouses in England and Ireland, that the children attained a 
much higher state of education by the same system in Ireland than 
in England. 

4586. What is the next suggestion you have to make?—If I am 
not considered as travelling out of the subject of examination, I beg 
toremark, that I cannot concur with some previous witnesses as to 
the inexpediency of a vagrant law, or rather a mendicant law. I tind 
that in all civilised parts of Europe mendicancy is treated as a crime. 
If that be necessary in other part of Europe, I apprehend it to be 
especially necessary in Ireland. I remember that such an enactment 
was very much desired by all classes. It has now been for a con- 
siderable period in operation. I have never noticed in the press, or on 
the part of public bodies, acomplaint ofits existence. 1t appears to 
me, so far as ] am a traveller and an eye witness, to have diminished 
mendicancy materially ; and I apprehend that if it has worked ill in 
particular localities in Ireland, that must have arisen in a great 
measure from the want of due discretion on the part of those who 
administered it, rather than from the law itself. 

4587. Do you think that the law could be altered with advantage 
with reference to the subject of the inquiry before this Committee ?— 
I think that more efforts should be taken to catch the parents of the 
juvenile beggar than the child itself. 

4588. What can you suggest with reference to that object ?>—At 
present the law makes it penal on the part of a parent to send out 
his child to beg. 1 think that you might carry that a little further, 
by requiring the constabulary to arrest children in the first instance, 
making it their duty to ascertain the residence of the parents; and, 
in fact, to work out the law a little more than they are in the habit 
of doing. They now consider their duty to be the reception of 
the mendicant when he is arrested, but that it is not their duty to ar- 
rest him. 

4589. Do you conceive that new legislation would be necessary for 
that purpose ?—It might be necessary ; but upon the whole, I think 
that I should leave the law as it stands, and trust to the operation 
of a more active execution of it. ht 

4590. To a better and more efficient carrying out of the existing 
law ?—Yes. I find, upon looking at returns, that the number of 
juvenilesin workhouses who have ever been in gaol is exceeding 
small; but that it is much larger in some parts of Ireland than in 
others. I find almost none in Ulster, with a larger proportion in 
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Munster. The number of children from 9 to 15 years of age, who 
have ever been in prison, consists of 770 persons ; of these 487 have 
been committed to gaol for offences occurring in the workhouse; 182 
under the Vagrant Act, and 101 for other offences; making a total 
of 1°5 per cent. of the existing children in workhouses under the age 
of 15 who have ever been in gaol. 

4593, Chairman.| With reference to the cost of establishments 
of this kind, have you had experience, as a Poor-law Commissioner, in 
calculating the cost of building ?—I have had considerable experience. 

4594. From the result of your experience, what should be the 
cost of a building like that which you have stated you would re- 
commend for the first class, penal or reformatory ?—I should think 
that 15/. would be ample provision for each person. I am taking 
by that answer the highest estimate for providing workhouses, which 
require a very large amount of separate classification, which no 
doubt forms the chief expense in buildings of this nature. 

4595. What number of inmates are you calculating upon as 
most advisable under all the circumstances ?—Considering all the 
bearings of the question, I have anticipated a number something 
approaching to 500; [have no doubt that, if one’s command of 
funds were unlimited, other things remaining the same, a smaller 
number would give more hope of reformation than a larger number, 
but you meet with great practical difficulties in reducing the num- 
ber; and it is not merely necessary to consider that which is 
theoretically the best, but that which is practically within your reach. 

The very large number of servants and other emplvyés in foreign 
reformatory institutions appears, in some measure, to have arisen 
from the buildings which they occupied not having been intended 
for their present use. Being uoprovided with means of classification 
in the building, they established a surveillance by a very large num- 
ber of servants, who evidently, from the class from whcm they 
were selected, were not persons capable of giving much moral or 
religious instruction to the children. 

4596. Have you any further suggestions to add with regard to 
criminal children ?—Nothing else occurs to me. 

4597. Mr. Miles.] You have stated that you would put the 
minimum commitment to these reformatory schools at two years, 
and the maximum at five or six years; who should determine upon 
the actual stay of an inmate in these reformatory schools ?—The 
local governor. ' 

4598. How would you form your local board ?—I fear that in 
[Ireland you must rely almost entirely upon Government Inspection ; 
one is exceedingly glad to avail oneself of the voluntary principle 
to the utmost extent to which you can get it; but I fear that the 
elements for good local government in Ireland are few. 

4599. Do you think you could allow a committee of magistrates 
to determine upon the duration, as to good behaviour or had be- 
havour, of a person’s stay in the reformatory school ?—I think that, 
at all events, they should have full power of inspection, and a 
considerable amount of discretionary power. 


4600. If you leave it entirely toa Government inspector, must 
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not that Government inspector reside on the spot ?—The local 
governor must of course be resident. He would act on general 
rules prescribed to him by a higher authority, and would report 
upon the progress of each child. It seems to me that the great 
difficulty ina penal reformatory school is the absence of hope and 
fear; I can only look, therefore, to the boy’s improving in suc- 
cessive stages as he advances in good conduct, and to the power of 
the governor of stopping altogether the period of imprisonment 
when he believes a boy to be thoroughly reformed, and has an 
opening for obtaining employment offered him. 

4601. Then in the Irish reformatory school which you propose, 
you would carry out aterm of imprisunment, as well as a long 
term of reformatory action >—Yes. 

4602. Who should determine the length of the imprisonment ?— 
The persons by whom the juvenile was sentenced. The sentence 
would be a long one, and there should be a power of commuting it 
to a short period ; in fact, that which we have now, I apprehend, 
with reference to adults. I believe the Government assume the 

ower of discharging prisoners, as they may deem most expedient, 

4603. ‘Then one part of your establishment would necessarily be a 
prison, and the rest would be a reformatory school. Do you think 
it would be well to keep the two buildings contiguous, and under the 
same management ?—T he whole would be a prison ;_ that is, a place 
of detention, as well as of reformation. 

4604. You would only soften the treatment ?— Yes; for instance, the 
first period might ccnsist in remaining in the yard, and the employ- 
ment irksome, such as stone-breaking,* or at a corn mill ; the second 
stage might consist in agricultural work, thorough draining, the less 
interesting, or more laborious occupations; and by degrees you 
would give more knowledge of the theory of agriculture. iam not 
prepared to work out a perfect plan, but I am endeavouring to 
sketch imperfectly the system which I should be disposed to recom- 
mend 
4605. Would you confine 500 boys under one roof ?—All under 
one roof, with separate places for working; they should go together 
in distinet bodies. i , 

4606. Always under the same superintendents ?—Different 
superintendents. I would use the word ‘ganger,’ not as making use — 
ofa penal term, but as a non-commissioned officer in charge of a 
party. . 

4607. Have you made yourself acquainted with the French 
system, and likewise with the evidence which was given by Mr. 
Turner on this point ?—I have read the evidence which has been 
given before this Committee, with much interest. 

4608. Does not Mr. Turner say that he thinks the more we alopt the 
family system, the better it will be in working out the reformation of 
these children ?—I ought hardly perhaps venture to differ in pany 
from Mr. Turner, but he appears to me to have had in his min 
almost too much the reformation of the offender, as compared with 
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the penal question ; he seems to have lost sight altogether of the 
deterring principle. 

4609. Is not the very object of the imposition of punishment for 
crime to work out reformation ?—Yes; and to prevent other per- 
sons committing the same crime. 

4610. If ithas been found that, at Mettray and other places, the 
family system has worked out great good, and if Mr. Turner has tried 
the associated system, and the family system, and has eventually come 
to the determination that the family system is best, do net you think, 
from his experience, that is the better system to introduce, suppos- 
ing these reformatory schools were adopted ?—That which I propose 
would very much soften the punishment for juvenile crime. I would 
rather begin step by step. 1 should fear that, if at once the Mettray 
system were adopted for all juvenile criminals, you might break 
down. You can easily soften it; you can easily make it more 
domestic; but I should not be disposed to recommend a total and 
startling change at first. 

4611. The schools which you now recommend would be only 
initiatory of a milder system ?—Possibly. I propose, at first, that 
the juvenile should be placed in an institution, as it were, half-way 
between a gaol and perfect liberty, and that it should retain much 
of the power of detention which exists in a gaol, with reformatory 
agency. 

4612. Then the mild and parental system, which has been recom- 
mended for carrying out the reformation of these young people, 
is not the system which you would adopt in Ireland ?—It is not 
the system which I would adopt in Ireland. 

4613. Will you inform the Committee what class you would 
place under more penal restraint than others ?—I should propose to 
commence by placing the whole in the reformatory ; not to have 
two institutions, but one institution. 

4614. What description of people would you make use of as 
warders ?—Much of the success of the system would appear to me 
to depend upon whom you selected as warders, in which I should 
be more guided by the character of the man than by his attain- 
ments or rank in society. He must be looked for with a lighted 
candle. 

4615. Have you determined in your own mind the description of 
men who would be the better men to select as warders ?—I can 
hardly represent to the Committee my impression of a good man. 
There should be great intellectual development, with the utmost 
amount of benevolence, and the utmost amount of anxiety; really 
to consider much more the interest of the children as a body than 
his own. Such persons are rare, but they are to be found. 

4616. In the school which you have recommended, in which agri- 
cultural pursuits, directly you come to the reformatory system, are 
to be the sole employment, would there be any necessity for great 
intellectual development ?—I think that, other things being the 
same, talent is always desirable, inasmuch as it gives greater In- 
fluence over the minds of the persons who are committed to him ; 
not necessarily education, but natural talent. I think that a man 
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who has been brought up in a higher sphere than the majority of 
the children committed to him is not desirable. 

4617. What size would you have the farms attached to these 
schools?—-Much smaller than appears to have been considered 
necessary by the great majority of witnesses who have been examined 
befcre this Committee. 

4618. Why would you diminish the size which has been recom- 
mended by other witnesses ?—I would cultivate it entirely by spade 
labour. it should be a model garden farm. 

4619. Have you calculated how many children would be necessary 
per rood or per acre to cultivate it properly ?—I doubt your being 
able to cultivate with advantage, with a school consisting of 500 
boys, more than 50 acres entirely by spade and manual labour, and 
without horse labour or the plough. 

4620. How many would you suppose to be in confinement at an 
one time, undergoing the first process of their sentence 2—One-fifth 
probably of the number. 

4621. Then you put about eight boys to an acre ?—Yes. 

4622, Do you think that would give them enough to do through 
the year solely in agricultural pursuits ?—I should begin by draining 
the land very deeply, by processes which the members of the Com- 
mittee are so much more familiar with than myself. You might 
carry out your liquid manure, and have everything done by man 
which is usually done by horse labour, and you would find a much 
smaller quantity of land necessary. 

4623. Would you work all the boys together, or in separate 
gangs, inspected by the same persons daily ?—In separate bodies, 
but each body should, I apprehend, be under one and the same 
person, in charge of that party, who should remain with them, 
work with them, live with them, sleep with them, and, in fact, be 
their father, if you wish to keep up the domestic principle. 

4624, Mr. Adderley.] You were understood at first to propose 
that the reformatory school which you suggest should be an_inter- 
mediate institution between a prison and a ragged school ?—Rather 
as between a prison and aschool; a place in which the reformation 
of a criminal should be considered together with his admission not 
being an object of desire. oy te i 

4625. Do you mean that the character of the institution should 
be an intermediate character, or that there should be three institu- 
tions, and that this should be an intermediate institution ?—Only 
one institution established by the State. wer 

4626. When you used the word ‘intermediate’ you meant an 
institution of an intermediate character ?—Yes. 

4627. When you propose commencing the treatment at this 
institution more severely, and softening it gradually, do not you 
think that the first character would always stamp the institution 
in the opinion of the country ?— I do not contemplate anything 


much more repulsive than we have long had established in the work- 
houses, both in England and in Ireland, for adults. 
repulsive 


4628. You mean that the institution should not be more 
than a workhouse ?—Not much more repulsive. There should bea 
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power of detention, which does not exist in the workhouse ; but the 
mode of labour should be very much the same. 

4629. Upon the whole, in the opinion of the country, and 
especially of criminals, would this institution, as first established, 
be looked upon as a reformatory or a school ?—I hope it would be 
looked upon as a place of reformation ; a place which a boy would 
rather dislike entering, but when in it, would leave very much 
benefited. 

4630. What is the principle on which you propose such an 
institution in preference to a prison, to which children are now 
sent ?—Prison discipline, 1 apprehend, has at present scarcely the 
means of being thoroughly reformatory. The modes of employment 
are all penal ; the children do not work in the open air; there is less 
tenderness and less kindness than I believe to be essential to the 
reformatory system in a gaol. 

4631. If you propose maintaining so penal a character, would not 
sone slight alteration in prison discipline attain your object, without 
a separate institution at all ?—It does not appear to me to be 
possible. My answers have particular bearing on Ireland, as I 
consider myself an Irish witness. Ireland contains no fit establish- 
ments. A gaol is an ill-contrived, over-crowded building, situated 
in the heart of a vast town; the child himself lives in the very 
atmosphere of crime; on the expiration of his sentence he returns 
to his former associates ; whereas, if you established institutions 
such as I have recommended, by which you might, if necessary, send 
children to most opposite points from those to which they originally 
belonged, so that at the expiration of the sentence they might be 
unknown to their former associates in crime, | hope that you might 
cut off the stream of crime. 

4632. Then all your objections to a prison, are the character of 
the building and the length of the sentence ?—To all its features. 

4633. You do not object to a prison, gua prison, for children ?— 
I do indeed; I call it a reformatory institution, not a school ; a 
school seems to me to be a place where children are taught ; I wish 
for a place where children would be rather trained than taught. 

4634. If training and education are your objects, and not simple 
correction, why do you propose the preliminary penal period in your 
reformatories ?—Lest children should commit slight offences with a 
view to admission to such institutions, 

4635. Do not you injure your reformatory system by giving it 
that preliminary penal character ?—To a certain extent I apprehend 
that you do, but that seems to be an essential difficulty connected 
with punishment. 

4636. Do not you think that deterring parents, by inflicting the 
cost of the maintenance of their children upon them, would attain 
your object, and avoid the objection which you have just alluded 
to?—I fear not, with our English views as to punishment : with 
the continental doctrines, 1 apprehend that it would be easier to 
punish the parent for the misconduct of the child. Ifa child were 
wandering and begging in Switzerland, or committing an offence 
against propery, the police would, I apprehend, layhold of the child, 
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and cause inquiry to be made where his parent lived ; and if his 
arent could not give a perfectly good account of how he supported 
himself, and how he provided the means of support for the child, 
the parent would himself be sent to prison. 1 do not think that, 
with our English views, we should fully carry out the same prin- 
ciple. 
4637. The question was whether, in your opinion, inflicting the 
cost of the maintenance of children in reformatories upon their 
parents, would not be a sufficient check on juvenile crime, without 
inflicting a preliminary penal treatment upon the children ?— 
Parents of that class in Ireland have no funds, and in England 
very seldom; so that you actually must fall back on the person of 
the parent, and not on his purse, in my opinion; if the tradesmen 
class furnished criminals, it would be easier to do so; but as the 
parents of criminals are the very lowest class of society, I think 
that you could only get the person of the parents. 

4638. Do you consider that the great majority of juvenile 
criminals in Ireland spring from the very poorest class ?—Quite. 

4639. Mr. J. Ball.| With scarcely an exception ?—I am quite 
ready to add, with scarcely an exception; I do not think that 
you have, properly speaking, a class of criminals in Ireland. — 

4640. Mr. Adder/ey.] Are you sufficiently acquainted with the 
characteristics of the classes in both countries, to be able to say 
whether that is more the case in Ireland than in England ?—It is 
more the case in Ireland, certainly. 

4641. Do you think that imprisonment has much terror to 
Juvenile criminal classes in-Ireland ?—lI think that it has. 

4642. And you hope by this preliminary penal period to gain the 
same deterrent effect to your reformatory institution ?— Yes ; I find 
that juvenile criminals of all classes, and especially Irish ones, have 
great dislike to labour and discipline, and I hope that those prin- 
ciples, even though kindly carried out, may be looked upon with 
dislike by parties who have not yet committed crime. fighter? 

4643. You think that the mere deprivation of liberty and infliction 
of work, may be used with more effect as a penal treatment in 
Ireland than it can be in England ?—Upon the whole, | should say 
so. 
4644, Are you not afraid that this first penal stage would 
consist of a treatment rather injurious than otherwise to children ; 
as, for instance, employment in stone-breaking which you have 
alluded to, and similar employments, are they not rather obstruc- 
tive of the proper education of children ?—Education may still be 
carried on for a certain number of hours of the day ; I think that even 
a child who commits an offence against society, should receive soon 
after it something in the nature of punishment ; something 


which he very much dislikes, and wished to get over. 

4645. In your remarks upon mendicancy and vagrancy, you ce 
understood to state that you thought no alteration of the law was 
necessary, but that the present law should be carried pi 
strictly ?—I am not prepared to say that it might not be Phe] ~ 
alter the vagrant law with advantage ; but I believe ssstsien nanan 
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it stands, if judiciously carried out (and in the greater part of Tre. 
land I believe that it is judiciously carried out), would be sufficient. 

4646. Vagrancy and mendicancy, according to the present law, 
are crimes ?—They are. 

4647. Mr. J. Ball j The Committee understood Mr. Connellan 
to recommend that institutions should be established, which should 
contain, either under the same roof or immediately contiguous to 
ach other, two separate compartments, in one of which a severer 
discipline, analogous to that of Parkhurst, should be enforced, and 
in the other, very similiar to that which is enforced at Red Hill, 
with which probably you are acquainted from the evidence ; does that 
substantially concur with your recommendation ?—It is very much 
the same. 

4648. In this respect, however, you differ; that you think all the 
children committed to such institutions should, in the first place, 
pass through a severe discipline ; and that in consideration of good 
conduct and general progress, they should be advanced to a milder 
department ?—Precisely. 

4649. With reference to an answer you have already given upon 
the subject of vagrancy, you are understood to be of opinion tWat 
young persons guilty of vagrancy should, when they are apprehended, 
be placed in such a penal reformatory institution as you recommend ? 
—Yes. 

4650. Then this difficulty occurs, that young children who, if the 
parents thought proper to apply for relief, would be admitted to a 
workhouse school, would, without anything that could be considered 
a moral fault on their part, without a knowledge that they were 
breaking the law, and in consequence of the default of the parents, 
either to take proper charge of them, or, if destitute, to apply for 
admission to the workhouse, become inmates of a much more penal 
institution ; does any answer to that occur to you?—The remedy 
for that evil appears to me to consist in endeavouring to get at the 
parent, which the Vagrant Act seems to contemplate. 

4651. From the answer you gave, you were understood to be of 
opinion that no practical good would be obtained from sending chil- 
dren to such an institution, unless they were detained there a con. 
siderable period ?— Yes. 

4656. Does it appear to you that vagrant children, or children 
of beggars, are a class whom it is practicable at present for the 
State to take charge of, with a view to their education, and to res- 
cue them from the temptation to crime in which they are brought 
up ?—At the present moment, their number appears to me too large 
to grapple with. Ido not think that the State could take the chil- 
dren of all the mendicant and criminal classes, and separate them 
from their parents, and provide for them. Neither, in the present 
state of Ireland, do I apprehend that that would be considered a 
punishment, in a considerable number of cases. 

4663. You would not consider repeated convictions for vagrancy 
or mendicancy a ground for removing such children to a reformatory 
institution ?—I should. 

4664. With reference to the management and government of re- 
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formatory institutions, would you recommend that they should be 
exclusively under Government control, and allow the visitation of 
local bodies ?—Certainly ; of course providing religious administra- 
tion, to which"I should attach the utmost importance. 

4665. You would, as a consequence of retaining the exclusive 
control and management of the institution, think it necessary that 
Government should pay the expense of the establishment ?— The 
building and the expenses of the establishment, but not what is called 
maintenance ; I should wish that to fall as a local charge. 

4666. Can you make a definite suggestion as to the way in which 
that chargeability should be imposed ?—I think the present Irish poor 
law statutes enable you with great ease to carry out that system. 

4667. Would you recommend that the maintenance of young 
persons in a reformatory institution should be charged exactly as if 
they were relieved under the Poor Law Acts ?—lI should carry out 
that principle. 

4668. Would you impose the charge upon a particular district >— 
I should endeavour to localise it as far as possible. 

4669. With reference to parental responsibility for criminal chil- 
dren, it is your opinion that in general, in Ireland, that responsiblity 
could not be enforced against the property of the parent ?—Property 
does not exist. 

4670. Admitting such cases to be rare, do not you consider that 
it would be a just provision of the law, that where the parents of 
criminal children had property, they should become responsible for 
their maintenance in a reformatory institution ?—It would, at all 
events, be harmless, and in some rare cases might be practically 
useful, 

4671. With reference to the disposal of the children to be admitted 
into a reformatory institution in Ireland, is it your opinion that it 
would be practicable and desirable that any portion of the 
proceeds of the labour of the children, when advanced from the penal 
department to the training department of such a reformatory insti- 
tution, should be set apart for their future outfit, either at home or 
abroad?—It appears to me to be desirable; trifling variations 
might be made whilst they were in the institution ; there might be 
slight rewards in the nature of food or treatment, with deferred 
pecuniary advantages on quitting the asylum. 

4672. Krom your knowledge of Irish children, do not you con- 
ceive that the element of hope is very active in their minds ?—Yes, 
it is very strong. 

4673. And that a prospect of being able to provide for themselves 
after leaving the establishment would be a strong incentive to good 
conduct 2—That might possibly be applied in the shape of a 
hope of a passage to America as a free emigrant. BA ek 

4699. Mr. J. Ball.] You are of opinion that education in Irish 
workhouses might be made considerably more efficient if a superior 
class of teachers were appointed ?— Yes. 

4691. Is it your opinion that, at least throughout a part of Ireland, 
the guardians are not yet sufficiently alive to the importance of 
securing the services of efficient teachers, and are unwilling to give 
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the salaries which such teachers would require ?—It is so; and, 
moreover, where they employ efficient teachers, they are too often 
disposed to employ an insufficient number. " 

4692. Is there a difficulty at present in Ireland in enforcing, by 
the authority of the Poor Law Board, the selection of masters of a 
high class, and with good salaries?—There is. I am glad to say 
that very important aid indeed has been derived from the National 
Board granting small sums of money in the nature of a premium, 
to schoolmasters whom they may deem most deserving, in addition 
to the annual salary fixed by the guardians. 

4693. Youare aware that in England the salaries of the masters of 
workhouse schools are paid by Government ?—I am. 

4694. Do you believe that it would: materially conduce to the 
improvement of the education in Irish workhouses if the same 
rule were applied in Ireland?—I do. I do not know any single 
change which would be attended with a greater advantage, and with 
less proportionable cost. 

4695, Can you inform the Committee whether, in the unions of 
the south and south west, where the number of paupers for several 
years was very large indeed, and greatly exceeded the original 
estimate upon which the workhouse was built, additional buildings, 
which went by the name of ‘Auxiliary Workhouses,’ are still 
found to be necessary ?—They are diminishing in number. 

4696. Are there still a considerable number of them ?—There are. 

4697. Do you conceive that in some cases the original work- 
houses are not likely to be adequate to the wants of the districts ?— 
Yes. 

4698. Would you avail yourself of the circumstance that the present 
buildings are not adequate, to endeavour to establish in those unions 
separate buildings for local purposes ?—In certain unions this might 
be attended with great advantage. 

4699. Is it your opinion that the guardians would be able, from 
their existing funds, to establish such schools without assistance ?— 
Not without assistance as regards building, supposing them to be 
built. 

4700. Do you think it is very desirable, as these unions are, 
generally speaking, the poorest unions in Ireland, that some assistance 
should be provided for the purpose of aiding them to build separate 
school buildings ?—I think that it would be very desirable. 

4701. Are there aclass of boys and girls in workhouses for whom 
the ordinary discipline and rules of punishment seem to be inade- 
quate ?—My attention has been much drawn to that subject of late 
by the evidence of the witnesses before this Committee. | apprehend 
that the necessity which is complained of, arises not from the punish- 
ment itself being inadequate, but that they have looked to it rather 
than to a higher and more proper system of management ; and that, 
as you make the punishment more severe, other things being the same, 
the more the parties in charge of them would look to that punishment 
as a means of keeping the place in order; and therefore that me 
result of the change would be injurious. I never knew any goo 
schools wliere the punishments were frequent and severe. ‘The 
milder the system, the better the discipline, 
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4702. Still in cases where there are children who are found 
unmanageable, do not you think it is desirable that they should be sent 
to the penal institution ?— When established, certainly ; with a power 
of charging their maintainance to the unions from whence they were 
sent. 


We have inserted the evidence of Mr. Connellan and of Mr, 
Senior, almost in full, as we believe that from both, the true 
principles upon which Irish Reformatory Schools should be 
established can be learned. ‘To these evidences, however, we 
must add that of Mr. Frederick Hill, who, to sixteen years’ 
experience as a Prison Inspector, experiences most ably devel- 
oped in his valuable work, Crime, its Amount, Causes, and 
Remedy, has superadded very great knowledge, gathered from 
reading and observation, of the Penal and Reformatory Insti- 
tutions of other countries. Mr, Connellan and Mr. Senior 
have expressed their opinions of the classes of schools required 
by, and suited to the peculiar condition of Ireland; Mr. Hill 
states the plan upon which all Reformatories should be es‘ab- 
lished :— 


“‘ The loss of liberty, with the certainty of being subjected to 
punishment for persistence in misconduct, appears to me to bea 
sufficient guarantee against a reformatory school becoming a place 
of attraction. At the same time, I think it is desirable that the 
school should be open to any children who may desire admission, 
and whose parents may be willing to pay for the cost of their main- 
tenance, in order, among other reasons, that if, on the one hand, 
the quantity of labour to be done is too small, or the scale of living 
too high, the fact may at once become apparent by the number and 
character of the applications for admission. With respect to the 
different arrangements for managing and providing reformatory 
schools, I quite concur in the importance of securing voluntary 
assistance as much as possible. I always recommended in my own 
district that well-selected visitors should be admitted into prisons. 
I would point out that such aid is quite consistent with Government 
direction, as shown, for instance, by the reports of the State reform 
school in Massachusetts, where the officers are appointed by Go- 
vernment. I am disposed to think that the best plan would be for 
Government to encourage the formation of societies, with limited 
liability, but without a view to profit, for the purpose of establish- 
ing reformatory schools, and then to enter into contracts with them 
at a given charge per head, the period of liberation being subject 
to the veto of a Government officer, and the society undertaking to 
bear the cost of the child’s subsequent confinement, if after libera- 
tion he should, within a given period, relapse into erime ; the pecu- 
niary responsibility of the parent to be enforced by Government in 
the way of repayment. Into such societies I have no doubt that 
many men, earnestly bent on the adoption of effective means for re- 
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claiming juvenile offenders, and stopping the sources of crime, and 
who combine high intelligence and sound judgment with zeal, would 
gladly enrol themselves ; and happy would it be for the country to 
obtain their services. Contracts epg exist with regard to the 
Philanthropic farm at Reigate, and so far, therefore, the Philan- 
thropic Society is such a society as | would propose. Captain 
Williams recommends an extension by Government of this contract 
system with the Philanthropic farm,and in the principle of that recom. 
mendation I quite concur. The contract system is also in use at 
Mettray, and Rauhe Haus, near Hamburgh. It appears to me 
that there is a tendency in all societies for relieving the destitute 
and reclaiming criminals to look more and more to Government for 
aid, the object being felt to be not of private but of national concern, 
Thus the society at New York for the reformation of juvenile de- 
linguents, which, probably, was at first supported wholly by volun. 
tary contributions, is now entirely dependent upon municipal and 
state government. 

3146. You think that the contract obviates risks or dangers 
which would otherwise result ?—Yes; I think it is a dangerous 
principle for funds which are supplied by Government to be ad- 
ministered by other bands. Persons may try to obtain a share of 
the management for dishonest purposes; but the plan of contract 
seems to me to obviate those dangers, and yet to give full scope to 
voluntary action. 

3147. Then that is the plan you would suggest ?—Yes; but I 
think that in a matter upon which there is such a great variety of 
opinion, it would be expedient to try several plans. The plans to 
which I am now referring are, first, reformatory schools under the 
sole management of officers of Government ; secondly, reformatory 
schools such as have been proposed by several witnesses, supported 
partly by private contribution and partly by Government, but 
subject to the inspection of Government officers; the managers 
being appointed by the societies founding them ; thirdly, reforma- 
tory schools belonging to societies such as I have described, these 
societies being invested with full power of management (subject to 
Government inspection), undertaking all pecuniary liabilities, and 
receiving a certain sum from Government with every boy or girl, 
under securities, such as I have referred to, for the effective and 
faithful performance of their duties. Besides the advantage of 
trying various experiments, I think there would be a wholesome 
spirit of emulation created. I do not think it would be prudent 
for any general course to be adopted until every plan which has a 
fair promise of success has, toa certain extent, been tried. 

3148. By way of experiment? Yes. I have no doubt that 
by care in placing boys of similar ages, occupations, and characters 
in each school, and by taking means for obtaining information of 
their subsequent career, the comparative success of each plan would 
be placed beyond doubt. I think it important that where a parent 
who is unable to control his child, and to keep him out of crime, !s 
willing to pay the expense, he should be allowed to send him to such 
a reformatory school as has been proposed, according to the practice 
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in America, without waiting until the child is disgraced by public 
trial and conviction. I would say, lastly, that it is the practice in 
— ragged schools, industrial schools, houses of refuge, and other 
similar institutions, to make the degree of destitution the ground of 
admission, and this without enforcing parental responsibility 
(which indeed they have no power to do), thereby removing the 
motives in parents to industry and frugality ; but there would be 
no danger, on the plan I have proposed, of the Government funds 
being so applied. 


The chief evidence relating to Ireland is now before the 
reader: the cost, the supervision, the entire plan upon which 
the Schools should be conducted is within his knowledge, and 
all gathered from the evidence and experience of those who 
should be best acquainted with the wants of the country— 
Mr. Connellan speaking from his knowledge of the criminal 
population, Mr. Senior forming his opinions upon long acquain- 
tance with the necessities of the pauper class. 

We are aware that many of the friends of the Reformatory 
School Movement in England will feel surprized at the almost 
total ignoring of all voluntary agency, in the conduct of 
Reformatory Schools, plainly perceptible in the evidence of 
Mr. Connellan and of Mr. Senior; it is, nevertheless, a fact, 
that these two most able and excellent witnesses express most 
clearly the sentiments of the great majority of those who are 
capable of forming opinions upon the subject, when they 
speak of the entire principle as one which must be chiefly 
aided and carried on by the Legislature. We do not mean 
that Mr. Connellan and Mr, Senior contend that there shall 
be no voluntary agency; indeed Mr. Connellan, in his Repoit 
for 1853, appeals to the Corporation of Dublin, and refers to 
Mr. Pin’s pamphlet upon the subject of juvenile delinquency, 
in aid of these young criminals’ reformation, but they consider 
that in Ireland the State must be, from the peculiar position of 
the country, more active in interposition and in support, than 
in England. he witnesses do not by their evidence imply 
that we are less charitable than our English brethren, but 
sinply that we are less wealthy. ‘ Dublin,” as it is expressed 
in the Report of the Select Committee on Dublin Hospitals, 
“is a metropolis for the poor but not for the rich,’ and as 
these hospitals cannot be supported by voluntary contributions, 
so neither could the Reformatory Schools be carried on without 
considerable aid from the Legislature. On this point, indeed, 
it would be well if in Ireland each of the points urged by Mr. 
78 
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Frederick [ill’s evidence, in answer to query 3,147, and urged 
still more strongly thus, in his letter to the Secretaries of the 
Birmingham Conference of 1853 :— 


‘“‘T earnestly hope that each of the chief plans now before the 
country for the reformation and proper training of children, who 
have either actually fallen into crime, or are in circumstances likely 
to lead them into it, will be put to the test of experience before any 
plan is chosen for general adoption; and that we shall see in opera- 
tion at the same time, and in directcomparison with each other—lIst, 
Juvenile Reformatory Schools, under the direction of persons 
voluntarily associated for the purpose, and who receive State support 
in the form of payment for each inmate sent to them by oficial 
authority, and 2ndly, Government Juvenile Prisons like that at 
Parkhurst, with Industrial Schools in connection with Workhouses : 
some of these prisons and schools under official management only, 
and some under official management aided by the voluntary exertions 
of persons able and willing to afford assistance; such assistance as I 
used to witness with great pleasure in several of the prisons formerly 
under my superintendence. The success of several of the Reforma- 
tory Schools in America under an arrangement similar to what I 
have mentioned, and the success of the Juvenile Prison at Mettray, 
of the farm at Reigate, belonging to the Philanthropic Society, (so 
far at least as there has been time to judge,) and the great success of 
the Asylum for Boys, (chiefly delinquents,) that existed at Hackney 
Wick until the death of Captain Brenton, its excellent founder, afford 
strong evidence in favour of the voluntary principle of action ; while 
the superiority of Parkhurst over the juvenile department of most 
other prisons, and the good effects of the Industrial Workhouse 
School, near Bridgnorth, and of several other similar schools, speak 
very favourably for certain principles of official direction. Perhaps i 
may appear that a combination of the two plans is better than either, or 
at any rate, that if the voluntary principle is to he chiefly acted on, 
Government inspection should be superadded, as indeed is proposed by 
most of the friends of the voluntary principle.” 


In this extract Mr Hill has epitomized the principles upon 
which Reformatory Schools have been founded, and to [reland, 
those words which we have italicized are of very pertinent 
application. If, for example, the Government were fo say, we 
extend the provisions of the Juvenrle Offenders Act to Ireland, 
and will adopt the suggestions of Mr. Senior, and forming the 
Poor Law Unions into districts for Reformatory School pur- 
poses, we will prepare certain of the Auxiliary Workhouses, 
and make them Reformatoary institutions, and place them under 
the care of those who may be most active in the movement— 
contributing, upon the plan of the Irish Board of National 
Education, a sum of like amount to that which can be te 
by local subscriptions, the institution to be under the fu 
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inspection of an appointed officer—if this system ‘rere adopted 
for our criminal juveniles, with all the provisions of the act as to 
ower of committal, ParenraL Responsisiniry, &., we have 
little doubt that the Reformatory Principle would be warmly 
supported in this country, and actively tested in Reformatory 
Schools. : 
We have shown, from unquestionable sources, the great 
necessity for these Schools in Ireland ; we have placed before 
the reader the opinions of two most excellent authorities upon 
the subject; and amongst the progresses of the quarter, we may 
state as a fact, that every Judge, and every Assistant Barrister, 
every Poor Law and Prison Inspector in Ireland, is anxious 
to see the Juvenile Offenders’ Act extended to this country. 
What that Act is, the reader shall learn from the following able 
charge, delivered by the Assistant Barrister of the County of 
Longford, Thomas O'Hagan, Hsq., Q.C., to the Grand Jury of 
the Quarter Sessions, held at Longford, October, 1854:— 


‘*Mr. FoREMAN AND GENTLEMEN OF THE GRAND Jury.—It is 
not my custom to address you at any length. You are well acquainted 
with the nature of your dutics, and efficient in discharging them; and 
I should content myself by offering to you, once more, my sincere con- 
gratulations on the increasing quiet, order, and morality of your county, 
as attested by the calendar before me; but that I think I may usefully 
refer to a subject which has long appeared to me of much public im. 
portance, and to which a Statute of the last Session sliould compel the 
attention of all, who are connected with the administration of the Cri. 
minal Law in Ireland. I allude to the treatment of juvenile offenders, 
and I desire to inform you as to the provisions of that Statute. From 
time to time, as many of you are aware, I have had occasion, in this 
place, to lament the condition of our penal system, which does not cis 
tinguish between the erring child and the depraved adult,— providing 
the same prison and the same discipline for the one and for the other— 
too often making punishment the creator of the crime which it is de- 
signed to extinguish, and hardening young hearts, whose innocence, 
but lightly tainted, might have been purified and confirmed by the exer- 
cise of a wise humanity. Frequently I have seen in this court, little 
children—so small as scarcely to be distinguishable in the dock—victims 
of neglect and utter penury—convicted on some trivial charge, the na- 
ture of which they were scarcely competent to understand ; and I have 
felt it deeply embarrassing and painful to deal with them judicially at 
all. Very often, without father or mother, or friend, or shelter in the 
world—sometimes, with parents, whose principles and conduct put them 
in a Worse condition than that of orphanage—such children, if dismissed 
with a rebuke, quickly commit new offences, and come again before the 
magistrate, whilst, if they are sent to prison, we have no effectual 
provision for their moral training, and no ground of assurance that they 
Will not be contaminated there. The atmosphere of the gaol is noxious 
to them. Its educational arrangements are, at best, imperfect. Its 
inmates are not often fitly classified, vil communications continually 
take place, and the young offender becomes confirmed in vice and irre- 
claimable. Again and again, he returns to receive punishment, which 
is of no profit to himself or to socicty. Every new imprisonment makes 
him less fearful of its repetition, removes him further from the ways of 
honest people, and increases his familiarity with crime and criminals, 
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And if it chance—as chance it may—that some lingering sentiment of 
virtue, or some religious grace, should touch his soul, and awaken in 
him a longing to do well, how is he to obey the saving impulse? His 
incarceration is over, and he is in the world again; but the paths of in- 
dustry are closed against him. Who will trust the thief, or employ the 
felon, or dwell with the convieted outcast? He knows no means of 
living permitted by the law, and has no friends who are not among the 
wicked. And, so, the hour of redemption passes—the good purpose 
fails—the abandoned and despairing boy seeks his old haunts and his old 
companions—sustains his wretched existence by warring upon that so- 
ciety which he knows only as an avenging enemy, and finds the gaol his 
frequent home, until, perhaps, he exchanges it for the convict ship, or 
passes from it to the scaffold. The picture is a sad one, and has its 
living originals perpetually reproduced in these countries. It behoves us 
to amend a state of things so fearful. If we would extirpate the roots 
of crime we must regard the condition of the youthful criminal; and 
whilst we repudiate the morbid sensibility which shrinks from the just 
infliction of necessary pain, we should hold it an equal duty to reform 
when we can, and to punish sternly when we must. Continental nations 
have in this matter, been greatly in advance of us. ‘The distinction 
between the child’s crime and the man’s has been recognised for forty 
years by the law of France, and individual benevolence and the wisdom 
and liberality of governments have united in that country to create 
establishments for the moral and industrial training of juvenile offenders. 
Europe has admired the success of Mettray and honoured the devotion ot 
its beneficent founders. Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and 
Hungary, have all institutions of a similar kind; and Amcrica has long 
possessed its admirable Houses of Refuge which have worked effectively 
for the reformation of criminals and the prevention of offences. Much 
also, has been accomplished in Great Britain—Royal Commissions and 
Committees of Parliament have acknowledged the propriety of a change 
in the penal treatment of the young; Reformatory Schools have been 
maintained in England and Scotland, through the voluntary efforts of 
generous men, who have devoted their money and their labour to this 
noble service; and many of the highest names which the Empire can 
boast amongst its legislators, its judges, and its lawyers, have lent them 
cordial sanction and support. But, until this year, our legislature had 
made no authoritative admission of the distinction between the young 
and the adult, which had been established in almost every otlier Euro- 
pean State. The law gave no help to the endeavours of good men, in 
this direction, and judges had no power to advance and apply them for 
their great purpose. At last, when discussion had directed general at- 
tention to the matter, and after such resistance as usually encounters 
novel proposals, however excellent, in a conntry where the action ot 
cabinets and parliaments habitually halts behind opinien, the act ot the 
last session, (17 and 18 Vic., c. 86,) was passed, It is entitled, ‘An 
act for the better care and reformation of youthful offenders in Great 

sritain,’ and recites that reformatory schools for the better training of 
such offenders, have been, and may be established by voluntary contri- 
bution, ‘in Great Britain,’ and that more extensive use should be made 
of them. ‘The first section provides, that, on application from the di- 
rectors of any such institution, one of the inspectors of prisons shall 
report upon it to the Secretary of State for the Home Department, ani 
if it appear to him to be efficient for its purpose, and if he shall so cer- 
tify, it shallbe held to be a reformatory school under the provisions of 
the Statute, the power of inspection continuing, and the Secretary of 
Staie having authority to withdraw his certificate. The second section 
authorises judges, magistrates, &c., before whom any person under 
the age of sixteen years shall be convicted, in addition to une 
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sentence passed upon him, to direct him to be sent, at the expiration of 
it, to one of the reformatory schools, the directors of which shall be 
willing to receive him, and to be there detained for a period not less 
than two years, and not exceeding five years, provided that no offenders 
shall be so sent and detained, whose sentence of imprisonment shall not 
be for fourteen days at the least. By the third Section, the Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury are authorised to defray, out of funds to be pro- 
vided by Parliament for the purpose, either the whole cost of the main- 
tenance of the offender so detained, or such portion as shall not have 
been recovered from his parents or step-parents, or such other portion 
as shall be recommended by the Home Secretary. The fourth section 
provides for the punishment of any juvenile offender absconding from 
the reformatory school, or refusing to conform to its rules during the 
period of his detention. The fifth section authorises the court directing 
the detention of the criminal child to charge its parents or step-parents, 
if of ability to pay, with a sum not exceeding five shillings per week, 
for his maintenance in the school, that payment to be in relief of the 
charges on the Treasury, when it shall have defraved the whole or any 
portion of the costs of maintenance, and in all other cases to be made 
to the directors of the school. The sixth section applies tie machinery 
of the poor law to compel the parents or step parents to support the child 
whilst in the reformatory school. The seventh section empowers the 
Home Secretary to remove the offender from one reformatory school to 
another; and the eighth provides that the act ‘shall not apply to Ire. 
land.’ Now, this Statute may not be, in some respects, such as it 
ought to be; it is not fully satisfactory to many Englishmen, who have 
most earnestly asserted the principles which it partially adopts, and its 
provisions should be well considered, with a view to the circumstances 
and condition of Ireland, before it be extended to this country. But, 
it has made a great step in the right direction. It recognises the neces- 
sity of special training for juvenile offenders, and acknowledges that 
courts of justice should treat the child and the man on different prin- 
ciples, and by different agencies. It admits, that the State is bound to 
coutribute to the maintenance of reformatory institutions ; and it esta- 
blishes the responsibility of parents for the support of the young delin- 
quents whose misdeeds have been the consequence of their own evil 
teaching, or corrupting example, or criminal neglect. We cannot over- 
estimate the value of these legislative declarations. ‘They speak a dov- 
trine as sound as it is novel, and, carried wisely out in practical de- 
tail, their influence must be of the largest social benefit. It is to be 
lamented that they are without force in Ireland. We cannot greatly 
blame the authors of the Statute, for it deals with and through reior- 
matory schools established by voluntary contributions, and they have 
yet no existence here. ‘The fault is very much our own, and we should 
make haste to put it from us. For, Ireland greatly needs such institu- 
tions, and such a law. Her juvenile offenders bear a formidable relation 
to the mass of her criminals; they are not, we are told by an Inspector. 
General of our prisons, less than one fourth of the whole, and the pro- 
portion is alarmingly on the increase. From the returns furnished by 
Mr. Kavanagh, in a report to the Commissioners of National oe ee 
it appears, ‘that from the year 1845, to the year 1852, the num ot 
committals of children under sixteen years of age, as compared — 
the whole number of commitia!s for those years, has increased from Bre- 
one-fourth to nine-seven-tenths per cenf., or a relative sagen hood 
cent. in seven years.’ This is a very startling and reg ~ e : “rs ~— 
And it becomes doubly so, when we remember, that whilst young 
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minals thus crowd our gaols more and more, from year to year, and, of 
course, prepare for a corresponding increase in the general crime of the 
country, these gaols are, and must continue to be, in the words of those 
to whom the inspection of them is intrusted by the Government, un- 
provided with means of coercion, education and reformation, applicable 
to the peculiar condition of such offenders; and if the necessity for 
such institutions and such a law be thus manifest, we should be en. 
couraged to achieve them for ourselves, because there are good grounds 
of hope, that we may use them with peculiar profit in Ireland. ‘The 
nature of our people is plastic and manageable, susceptible of good im- 
pressions and very sensitive to the humanizing influences of kindness, 
We have not, amongst us, nearly so much of hardened, ingrained, he- 
reditary criminality as prevails in some other countries, and resists, too 
successfully, the force of discipline, and the pleadings of religion. And 
the experience of some of our work-houses, though their training for 
the young has been necessarily uncertain and insuflicient, has given 
cheering proofs that very many of our pauper children are ready to 
avail themselves of any opportunity of good, they may be allowed to 
enjoy. ‘These considerations, and this experience assure us, that refor- 
matory schools may be fairly expected to have eminent moral uselulness 
amongst us. Rightly ordered, they will lessen taxation, whilst they 
diminish crime ; and we ean here at least, apprehend no valid economic 
objection to them, for skilled and honest workers are needed in Ireland, 

and we run no risk of overstocking the labour market, by training to 
productive industry the multitudes of wretched children, who must con- 
tinue to infest our prisons, consume our substance and disgrace our 
country, if they are left in their ignorance and abandonment. I have 
not discussed conflicting theories, or adverted to possible difficulties 

which may demand grave consideration from the founders of a retorma- 

tory system. Neither is this the occasion on which I could properly 

consider the nature of its details. But, I am satisfied that the theories 

may be reconciled and the difficulties overcome, and the experience of 
other communities will guide us safely, if we resolve to establish such a 

system in our own, My present object is merely to invite attention to 

a good work, which has found many to toil at it elsewhere, but has not 

yet been begun amongst us. And I have used this legitimate opportu- 

nity of my office for adverting to it, because I believe it to be eminently 

a work of social necessity and Christian mercy, and because I desire 

that Ireland should cease to endure the disgrace of being almost, if not 

absolutely, the single civilized nation in which it is neglected.”* 


chools 


* It must not be supposed that the advocates of Reformatory S 
consider the Reformatory Principle as inapplicable to adults ; indeed the 
separate system of Imprisonment is, when properly administered, as at 
Reading, not very much unlike the Reformatory School. The hopes 
and intentions of the advocates of Reformation were thus Christianly and 
eloquently stated by Mr. Recorder Hill, to the Grand Jury of the 
Michaelmas Quarter Sessions, held in Birmingham, last September :— 

‘Nor, gentlemen, while congratulating myself upon what has been 
gained, ean I repress the desire to look upon the position we have 
reached, more as an earnest of further progress than as a place of rest. 
ProvipeNncs has endowed children with an influence upon our sym- 
pathies, which, as they advance to manhood, drops unawares from oer 
lands ; and as public opinion is more easily won over when approache: 
by sentiment than by argument, it was wise on the part of the ogee 
thropist to put into the front of the battle the cause of the young, ve 
to keep back that of the adult until vantage ground had been securec. 
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If, however, this Act were extended to Ireland; if the entire 
principle were admitted, Voluntary and Governmental, still 
the Religious Difliculty question would arise. It would be, 
doubtless, a very serious question—religion, in its fullest ex- 
tent, should enter into and pervade the entire system— without 
it there might be secular teaching, and advancement in secular 
knowledge, but without it there could be no Reformation ; 
and after years of toil, of wasted care, we should have these 
children crying to us, as Caliban to Prospero, 


“You taught me language ; and my profit on’t, 
Is, | know how to curse.” 








That the treatment of children must differ from the treatment of men 
is obvious, whether the children and the men are at large or under legal 
coercion, But as regards the duty of applying the same principle of 
punishment to each class, no valid distinction between the two can be 
established. The solid foundation on whica the claims of the young to 
Reformatory treatment must be based, is that it has been proved to be 
advantageous not merely to youthful offenders, but to the community at 
large—not to a part only, but to the whole. Yet this ground being once 
conceded to the young, it will be found on examination, to support the 
claim of the adult to similar treatment. That greater difficulties will 
have to be surmounted, and that the incurable will constitute a larger 
proportion in the latter class than in the former, may be admitted. 
Yet these admissions can safely be made without at all disturbing the 
general conclusion, which is, that as to both classes Reformatory Discip- 
line ought to be regarded as the rule, leaving the exceptions to be dealt 
with as best they may. But the claim of the adult portion of the offend- 
ing classes, even upon our sympathy, will be strongly felt by all whose 
charity can be awakened by reflection, and is not altogether dependent 
on outward impressions or instinctive impulse. The little outcast of ten- 
der years, standing at a criminal bay, over which he ¢an scarcely lift 
his eyes, becomes, upon the instant, and without time given for thought, 
the object of our compassion. But suppose years to pass away ; suppose 
him still to remain the creature of ignorance and abandonment; all this 
time will evil habit be doing its work ; slowly but surely reducing him 
to a slavery hopeless of redemption. Let us now suppose the period of 
life to have arrived when appetites and passions which had slumbered 
through his adolescence, awake to urge him on to his ruin, with a force 
which his unhappy training has deprived him of all power to resist, 
evenif the desire for better things should still survive. Is such a being, 
I ask you, gentlemen, less an object of commiseration to the thoughtful 
Christan than the neglected child? If pity in minds well regulated has 
relation rather to the depth of the misery which calls it forth than to the 
aspect, Winning or repulsive, which that misery may chance to wear, 
the neglected and ill-trained man has even a stronger claim on our good 
feelings than belongs to his younger competitor. And if, as it has now 
been solemnly admitted, the community is bound to take charge of the 
child, with the intent to refurm him, can it be relieved from that re- 
sponsibility by permitting him to remain in his vicious courses until he 
grows up aman? Surely if, by our indifference we have sinned against 
the youth, so far from expiating our offence we double it, if we persist 
in our apathy until he is mature in years as well as in crime.” 
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Religion, therefore, must be an essential part of the system 
—it must be the soul of the system —and hence arises the difli- 
culty—how are the schools to be conducted ; are they to be 
for Roman Catholics alone, or are they to be conducted upon 
the united system? Here, however, as on all other points 
connected with the practical working of the schools, Miss 
Carpenter comes to aid us, with her noble singleness of purpose, 
and her fine observant mind. We quote from her evidence 
before the Committee of 1852, on Criminal and Destitute 
Juveniles; she had stated that in any schools of which she 
was the manageress, or patroness, she would require the reading 
of the Scriptures, and was asked, 


869. “ How would you provide for those parts of the population 
which consist of a great proportion of Roman-catholics, where 
their own particular views of reading the Scripture are very pecu- 
liar ?—In the way I suggest only. Of course, when carrying out 
such a school as I am proposing, | would not be so strict as I would 
in the day-school in controlling the master. I would let him freely 
give his religious views, with the general direction that his teaching 
should be practical. 

870. But still there would be a compulsory attendance of children, 
would there not, upon the reading of the Scriptures ?— Yes. 

871. So that you could not obviate the objection which might be 
taken by a Roman-catholic parent ?—No, but that would be re- 
medied according to my own plan by Roman-catholics themselves 
establishing a school of their own. 

872. But do you not propose that these Reformatory Schools 
should be supported by a general rate, in the event of a subserip- 
tion fund not being adequate for that purpose ?—Yes ; but the rate 
is levied for them as Reformatory Schools. The rate would be 
levied in order to support reformatory action upon certain children 
who were vicious citizens, and whom it was wished to transform into 
usefuland good citizens. I think that we must be exceedingly careful 
not to control their consciences more than can be helped. We all 
agree in the use of the Scriptures, in considering them as contain- 
ing the rule of life ; we know that the Catholics do not approve of 
the kind of use of the Scriptures that we may adopt, though at the 
same time they have authorised in Ireland selections from the 
Scriptures. If Catholics felt an objection to the children being 
confined in such Reformatory Schools (because they might justly 
say children who are sent to prison are only sent for a certain time, 
hut when they are placed in these schools they may be detained 
there for many years, until their minds are entirely moulded), then 
let them establish a Reformatory School themselves, only taking 
eare, as at Mettray, which we have quoted as the especial type of 
one, and which is a Catholic School, that the Reformatory action 
is thoroughly carried out so as to satisfy the Government Inspector ; 
and if so, Ido not see why Catholic children should not be sent to 
Catholic Reformatory Schools, if they feel the matter of sufficient 
mportance to establish them. 
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999. Mr. Monsell.} Ina comunity, such as Manchester for 
instance, which is very much divided in religious opinion, how do 
you conceive that the initiative would be likely to be taken with 
reference to these schools; do you contemplate, for instance, that 
the members of the Church of England should establish a school if 
they pleased, that the Roman-catholics should establish a school if 
they pleased, that the Unitarians, and so on, should establish a 
school if they pleased, and that then the school should come under 
the denomination of a reformatory school, upon being inspected by 
a sub-Government authority, and declared to be suited for that 
purpose ?—That is my idea, 1 believe that if voluntary action is 
enlisted, it is absolutely necessary to leave the religious question to 
the consciences of those who establish the school, and that the only 
aim of Government is to reform. It is not the aim of the Govern- 
ment to enforce such or such a religious belief upon such and such 
children, but it is its aim to transform vicious children into useful 
members of society. The religious difficulty will be entirely avoid- 
ed if such a course is adopted, because, as in the dissenting schools 
at present, the inspector would solely look into the management of 
the school, and investigate whether it carries out the objects in- 
tended by the Government, in granting the money and certificate, 
and would merely inquire from the conductors of the school whether 
they were satisfied with the religious teaching. That plan has 
answered perfectly in the case of the schools at present aided by 
the Committee of Council, and I do conceive that that would be 
the only way of effectually carrying out such schools as these. 

1000. In point of fact, a school would become capable of Govern. 
ment or of municipal assistance upon the certificate of the inspec- 
tor ?—Solely upon the certificate of the Government inspector that 
such school was really carrying out the objects intended, and I think 
that great injustice would be avoided by taking such a course. A 
very large proportion, as you may possibly be aware, of the popu- 
lation of Bristol, of the lower classes, are Irish Catholics. A 
large proportion of the juvenile offenders will consequently be Irish. 
Now I think there is no reason for our controlling their consciences, 
and that if the Catholics of Bristol should think proper to esta. 
blish a reformatory school, the only <7 of the bei Fagmi 
ought to be whether it is carrying out the object intended ; ate 
therefore it would be optional with the magistrates to commi 
children to one school or to another, according to circumstances. 
Probably you would think proper to consult the — whether 
they had any distinct religious convictions on the subject. 


We have quoted this evidence of Miss Carpenter, as 1t proves 
to our Irish readers that the friends of Reformatory Schools 
do not wish to render them scenes of proselytism, and are = 
willing that each religion should possess a emer A a 
for the young criminals of its own communion, provi * , 
legal requirements be fulfilled. We do not labor, piri 
to prove this fact, but we know that the Reformatory sys i 
before all others, requires public confidence in its sustainment, 
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and in Treland, it must fail to secure voluntary support, unless 
it be satisfactorily shown that the children are to be reared in 
that faith to which their parents belong, 

Our honored friend, Mr. Recorder Hill, has said that this 
Religious Difficulty Question is one of little consequence to the 
criminals themselves : his words are— 

“The only difficulty I apprehend exists among those who, like 
yourself and your class of society, are discussing it. With regard 
to these poor creatures themselves, they have scarcely any religious 
differences, and I rather think that if inquiry were made among the 
governors and chaplains of gaols, the Committee would find this 
provision for calling in the aid of ministers of other denominations 
than that of the Church of England, very rarely indeed put in ac- 
tion. ‘The truth is, that the class from whieh criminals are drawn 
have no religion at all; they are not divisible into Roman Catholics 
and Protestants; they are for the most part practical heathens.” 

He would give them every option as to selection of their 
religious teachers, but what would be the result of this in Lre- 
land ?—Nothing more uor less than continued squabbles, as to 
whether Father A. had induced Billy Smith to bless himself ; 
or whether Parson B. had tried to make Paddy Murphy eat 
meat ona Friday 

Differences between the chaplains would not be the only evils 
attendant upon associated schools in Treland. Parents. whose 
children might be so vicious as to make home culture impossible, 
would have the right to send them, upon payment, to these 
schools, as has been frequently done at the Philanthropic, but 
they would not do so in Lreland, if they doubted the security 
as to religious teaching in their own creed. 

But it will be said, even if all for which we contend were 
granted, the expense would be enormous ; let us, however, hear 
the Rev, John Clay, and Sergeant Adams, upon_ thisspot. 
Mr. Clay states :— PENS 

Looking to the criminal statisties published by Captain Willis, 
the Chief Constable of Manchester, and to the details which are 
given in the Liverpool calendars, and assuming that the ages of 
transports, generally, are represented in those treturns, it would 
appear that of the 3,100 I have mentioned, 43 per_cent, are under 
21 years old—1,333; 45 per cent. are between twenty-one and 
thirty years of age—1,395: and 12 per cent., or 872, are above 
thirty years of age. Now, it is not taking too much for granted to 
say that criminals, sentenced to transportation before they reach 
thirty-one years of age, have commenced their criminal career at it 
time of life when they should have been learning a better way.| But 
society has ignored their very existence. Let us see what society 
pays for its indifference. Offenders, generally, are not sentenced to 
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transportation until they have appeared at the bar four or five 
times. ] will, therefore, suppose the expense of between three and 
four prosecutions, at Assizes or Sessions, to be £50. ‘The average 
imprisonment of each offender before transportation may be taken 
at three years, and the expense of it at £65; three years’ probation 
in separate confinement, at Parkhurst, or public works, £50; 
removal to’the Colonies, &c., &c., £35; total, £200. So that when 
8,000 sentences of transportation are passed in a year, we may 
consider them tantamount to a notification to the public that a last 
instalment of a sum exceeding half a million sterling is about to be 
called for ! To be as precise as the nature of this inquiry will allow, 
the 2,728 convicts under thirty-one years of age, to nt I have 
already alluded as having run the career of juvenile criminality, 
represent a cost waste of £545,600! But let it be remembered that 
the felonry of this Kingdom—and whether juvenile or adult, it 
belongs "to this question to consider the fact—is not maintained, 
while at large, for nothing. Having investigated, to a considerable 
extent, the rates of income derived by thieves from their practices, 
and having obtained estimates of the same thing from intelligent 
and experienced convicts themselves, I believe myself to be within 
the real truth, when I assume such income to be more than £100 
a-year for each thief! Well, then, allowing oniy two years’ full 
practice to one of the dangerous class previous to his sentence of 
transportation, | do not know how the conclusion can be escaped 
that, in one way or another, the public—the easy, indifferent, callous 
public—has been, and is, muleted to the amount of more than a 
million sterling, by, and on account of its criminals annually: tran- 
sported! But its criminals who are not transported—still living on 
their dishonest gains, or in our costly prisons! We must not forget 
them in our calculations of the cost of crime, though it will be suffi- 
cient for my present purpose merely to refer to them, and to say 
that I am convinced that their cost to the community in and ovr of 
prison amounts annually to some millions! This assertion may be 
somewhat startling: I will only state one fact in support of it. 
Some years ago a committee of inquiry into the annual depredations 
of the Liverpool thieves stated the amount of those depredations at 
seven hundred thousand pounds ! Need more be said on the economical 
part of this momentous question? Need I ask you to balance be- 
tween the charge of training the young outcasts of the country to 
godly and industrious habits, and the waste of money, time, and 
800LS, consequent upon our neglect of an undeniable Christian 


yo? 


duty 
Sergeant Adams, however, has given some cases which 
clearly prove the necessity for the schools, and the absurdity 
of short imprisonments: the reader too should ask himself, 
how many of the 12,238 juveniles, not more than 16 years of 
age, committed during the year 1853, may not have been as 
woful eases as those two related by Sergeant Adams thus: 

‘*Thomas Miller, aged 8 years, was tried at: Clerkenwell, at the 
August Sessions, 1845, for stealing boxes, and sentenced to be im- 
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prisoned for one calendar month, and once whipped. At the Janu 
ary Sessions, 1846, he was again tried at the Clerkenwell Sessions, 
for robbing a till, and enquiries being then made, it appeared that, 
in addition to the above-mentioned trial, he had also been twice Looe 
marily convicted, and once tried at the Central Criminal Court 
during the year 1846. He wasin consequence sentenced to 7 years’ 
transportation, but his sentence was commuted to 3 months’ impri- 
sonment. On March 14, 1846, he was again convicted of larceny 
before the Common Sergeant ; and in the printed sessions cases it te 
stated that the prisoner had been in custody 8 or 10 times. He was 
again sentenced to transportation, but his sentence was on this occa- 
sion commuted to imprisonment for 2 years. He was discharged on 
May 13, 1848. In July, 1848, he was summarily convicted, and sen- 
tenced to 14 days’ imprisonment. From that period he has been 
lost sight of in the Middlesex prisons, until the 4th day of this month 
(June, 1852), when he was sentenced, under the Larceny Act, to be 
whipped and imprisoned 2 days. He is now only 12 years of age, 
and not more than 4 feet 2 inches in height.” 4 

“ Edward Joghill, aged 10 years, has not been yet tried by a jury, 
but he has, within the last 2 years, been 8 times summarily convicted, 
vis 3 


1847. 
Feb.13. For possession of 7 scarfs, &c. ............ 2 months’ impris, 
May 10. Rogue and vagabond .......ccsccccseesees 1 " 
July 10. Possession of a half-sovereign ......... 1 of 


Sept. 13. Simple larceny .......cescessseseresveeseee L day’s impris. 
and whipped. 
Sept. 27. Rogue and vagabond ... ....+eeeeeee. 2 months’ impris. 
Dec. 31. Simple larceny ...........eseeeeeeeeeeeeee L months’ impris. 
and whipped. 


1848. 
May 23. pS POY COREE U CHEESY TSMC ES Re ENED YL | “ 
1849. 
April 15. DUECO, 00+ sen roe gergesees seeqccshonenee, H - 


This return relates to the committals of this boy to one prison 
only,” 
As this topic of expense is one mach misunderstood, we 
‘shall here insert a table kindly drawn up for us by a friend ; 
it shows the entire, 
Estimated cost of maintaining 185 Boys in Reformatory School. 
£8. d. 
Committal of 185 Boys to prison preparatory to confine- 
ment at Reformatory, at 128, each ..ssecceeeeeereeee TUT 
Conveyance to prison 185 times  .sscccceeeeeeseneererers 
Maintenance in prison—185 Boys for one month each 
15s Gd. per month, at £15 per annum «.seseeeesseeee 
Maintenance in Reformatory—supposing the average 
spent there by each Boy to be 3 years 185% 3—5955 
years, at £15 per Annu... ccscseceeseeeeeeeer ees savens 


eee 


8720 10 0 


el 
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£15 per annum ought to cover all expenses of buildings and 
repairs. 
See Parliamentary Evidence, Report on Criminal and Destitute 
Juveniles. 
; per head. 
Answer 185. Bath Reformatory School cost per annum ¢10 0 0 
» 714. Steward of Parkhurst supposes gross 


Cost would be.......seceeeeeees ccoccccccccsvee 14 10 0 
at FOR ‘i 9 Nett 9 5 0 0 
» 2151, Captain Williams for neighbourhood of 

BDU. 005 dsc cihidiaens tietee sediiiens severe, s2e A O 


»» 2998. Mr. Whitmore, Manager of large Refor- 
Matory at Quatt.......cccccecssrceeeee 14 O 0 
» 3734. Rev. S. Turner (Red-hill) for number of 300 20 0 0 
‘J. Playfair states the actual cost of Glas- 
Appendix 14. } gow Refuge for the year 1852 to be 
Page 498. ) £4,114 2s, 8d. including repairs, interest 

and all charges 

», 730. Steward of Parkhurst for the year 1852 
ZIVES COSt.....06.. secccecccccccececcscsercces = 16 18 8 


That amongst the teachers of the Marlborough-st. Training 
School there are young men fully competant to become masters 
in those schools is, we are assured, a very certain fact. In 
our paper entitled, Meformatory and Ragged Schools, we gave 
the Report of a Ragged School, attached to the National Schools 
of St. Andrew’s, Roman Catholic, Parish. The school is di- 
rected by a master, who is of the Ist division of the 2nd class 
of Trained Teachers ; it is essentially a Ragged Feeding School, 
and the Report for the present year is as follows :— 


To Rev. J. P. Farrell, Manager and Superintendent of the 
Andrean Male National Schools, Cumberland-street, South. 


Sir,—In compliance with your instructions, I beg to submit, for your 
information, the following as my second Report on the Andrean Free 
National School :— 

No Change Made.—I have not deemed it necessary to make any altera- 
tion in the system which, in my former Report, I endeavoured to convey 
a rough idea of, as it still appears the best calculated to meet the very 
peculiar wants of the school. But Ido not mean it to be understood 
from this, that the organization of the school is so perfect as to require 
no improvement, on the contrary I believe it to be very defective, yet 
I cannot see, from the experience I have had, how it could be made more 
peifect without incurring additional expense. 

TIMK TABLE. 

Special Instruction.— 

From 9 till 9}—Reading, Spelling, and Explanation. 

5, 94 5, 10—Grammar and Geography alternately. 

General Instruction— | 
Junior Division (Ist class). Senior Division (2nd, 3rd, and 4th classes. ) 
From 10 till 104, Rolls called—Arithmetic (Practical and ‘Theoretical. ) 

11 ,, 114, Spelling, Reading, and Explanation, 

114,, 12, Distribution of Bread, Relaxation in Play Ground, 

and Inspection in Cleanliness. 


9? 
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From 12 till 124, Object and Moral Lessons—Writing alternately, 

» 124,, 1, Spelling and Explanation—Arithmetic (Practical and 
Theoretical). 

» L- ,, 14, Arithmetical Tables. 

» 1) ,, 24, Relaxation in Play Ground. 

» I ,, 24, Spelling and Reading—Grammar and Geography 
alternately. 

» 24 ,, 3, Geography—Writing from Dictation and Conversa- 
tional Lecture alternately. 

Religious Instruction. — 

From 104 till 11, Catechism or Lecture from a Clergyman. 

Subjects Taught_—First «° lass:—Spelling, Reading and Explanation ; 
Multiplication ‘lable; Outlines of Map of the World ; Object Lessons. 

Second Class :~ Second Lesson Book (Spelling, Reading and Expla- 
nation); Addition, Multiplication, and Pence ‘I 
Arithmetic ; First Part of Spelling Book Superseded; Elementary 
notions of Grammar and Geography ; Writing. ; 

Third Class :—Third Lesson Book ; Compound Rules of Arithmetic, 
with exercises in Mental Arithmetic; First Part of Spelling Book Super- 
seded, with Rules for Spelling; Maps of Ireland and Kurope; Dr. 
Sullivan’s Grammar, First and Second Parts; Writing. 

Fourth Class:—Fourth Lesson Book ; Arithmetic to Practice, with 
exercises in Mental Arithmetic; First "and Second Parts of Spelling 
Book Superseded with Rules for Spelling; Principal Maps; Dr. 
Sullivan’s Geography Generalized, two chapters; Dr. Sullivan’s 
Grammar, First and Second Parts; Elementary Principles of Mensura- 
tion; Writing. 

PROFICIENCY OF PUPILS. 


374 yards at 34d per yard ... 42 
Writing on Slates io ? 1G 
“ Paper as = Able to write a fair band... 


Draw-Backs.—The draw-backs on improvement may be ranked 


Learning. No. Proficiency. No. 
First Book of Lessons ... 1432 Able to read Second Book of 
Second a Lh o5¢  Y Lessons correctly 62 
Third » fi a Able to read Third Book of 
Fourth Lessons with ease and intelli- 

” ») 
gence 28 
Acquainted with ‘the principal 
Grammar 35 parts of speech aw. £0 
Able to parse... eS 
Able to write with tolerable 

Dh ; ; ; accurac om | 

Writing from Dictation os 4 om TR seal ios tae 
correctness... . ‘I4 
Acquainted with outlines of ‘ 
. Map of the World 66 
VOgENy sitiatie Acquainted with Maps of Eu- 
rope and Ireland 28 

Able to write any number of 

Simple Rules of Arithmetic 93 not more than seven places of 
figures ; 84 

Able to work correctly a sun 
Compound do. ™ vt in Subtraction 53 

Proportion nA Able to solve questions such 2 as 


Lables; Simple Rules of 
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under three heads :—indolence both physical and mental on the part of 
the pupils; indifference and frequently opposition instead of co-operation 
on the part of the parents; and inadequacy of teaching power on the part 
of the school. These are very weighty draw-backs, and so long as one 
of them exists, much less three, the improvement of the school must 
be consideraby retarded, The immediate removal of all of these is im. 
possible, since the two former are to be removed only by time: and 
this time will depend on the amount of effective teaching power 
brought to bear upon the pupils’ instruction. ‘The most serious draw- 
back therefore, is the inadequacy of teaching power, as the others would 
scarcely be felt if there were a sufficient staff of teachers to meet the 
wants of the school, 

Table showing the number admitted, discharged, removed, and remain- 
ing in each of the classes, from 13th February till 30th September, 1854. 


a 
a RR I tie 




















. | | l 
Class. | Admitted. | Discharged. | Removed. | Remaining | 
| task | | 
] 306 | 241 83 | 143 | 
| 
2 ray a. te ont 95 | 
3 | 16 2 Bic gf 34 
| | | 
4 2 3 0 | 6 | 
| } 
Sia ) iain oft cosaulapest tek oougiamnen | 
Total 381 | 381 | 106 | 278 | 











The number of Admissions and Discharges exactly balance each other, 
and consequently the number on Rolls is neither greater nor less than 
the number remaining at the date of the former Report. The greatest 
attendance for any one day was 303, and the highest average attendance 
for any one month was 267. 

Causes of Removal of Pupils from School—The pupil teachers return 
weekly reports of their respective classes, in which they state the 
cause of removal and destination of every discharged pupil. From these 
returns the following imformation has been derived, Of the 381 boys 
discharged, 

13 have been apprenticed. 
31 got situations as messengers, &c. 
17 working with their fathers. 
43 Paying for their schooling. 
41 Change of Residence. 
187 Irregularity of Attendance. 
8 Want of Clothes. 
8 Died. 
8 Gone to the Poor House. 
25 Not known. 
Total 381 
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The 13 boys apprenticed and the 31 who have got situations as 
messengers, making a total of 44, were exclusively taken out of the 
third and fourth classes, which shows how useful even a little learnine 
is to poor children. Many very respectable parties have applied to 
me from time to time, for smart intelligent boys who could read and 
write, and whom I could recommend for honesty. I am happy to say 
that the children who have been provided with situations throu 
recommendation are giving the greatest satisfaction. * 

Mid-summer #xamination—At the midsummer Public examination 
the pupils of the must advanced class were examined in Reading, Spell- 
ing, Explanation, Grammar, Parsing, Geograpiiy, (Local and Mathe- 
matical) and Arithmetic (Practical and Theoretical). The ladies and 
gentlemen who were kind enough to favor us with their presence appeared 
very much pleased at their proficiency in these subjects. Amongst the 
number of visitors on the day of the examination, I had the honor and 
extreme gratification of observing our esteemed Patron, the Very 
Reverend Dean Meyler, one of the Commissioners of National Education, 
who is truly an enthusiast in the cause, and an able supporter of popular 
education. Our venerable Dean spared nothing, that lay within his 
power, in his efforts to establish an Institution capable of providing for 
the educational requirements of the immense number of poor and destitute 
children of both sexes, belonging to his large parish. ‘These schools are 
daily shedding the blessings of a sound literary, moral and religious 
education on upwards of one thousand children. To the rere of the 
parochial church stands this pile of building—a lasting testimony of his 
earnest solicitude for the well-being, and his indefatigable zeal to 
ameliorate the moraland social condition of that class of his parishioners, 
who are morally incapable of making the slightest advance to better 
themselves. 

Inspection in Cleanliness—The children are examined in cleanliness 
every morning. Some of these little creatures present themselves so 
filthy, that it is considered expedient to send them home to be washed. 
‘The parents of the majority of them are so lazy, and ill-disposed, as to 
bring them back in the same state, and abuse the teachers, for the un- 
warrantable liberty, as they say, which had been taken in sending them 
home; and, in some cases, they have used even threats, for the purpose 
of intimidation, to prevent the teachers from acting, in any manner, 
contrary to their own views. If cleanliness were not rigidly enforced, 
the school should very soon become, in spite of our boasted thorough 
ventilation, a storehouse of pestilential vapor, threatening the health, 
and even the livest of both teachers and pupils. I respectfully suggest 


gh my 





* Before a pupil is discharged, he must, according to Rule 6, be five 
successive days absent without making known to the teachers the cause 
of his absence. The pupil-teachers, in order to save time the next day 
in making up their weekly reports, send every Friday evening to the 
parents or guardians of such boys, to ascertain whether they have left 
the school, and, if so, the reason of their withdrawal. I examine these 
returns most carefully every week to satisfy myself as to their accuracy, 
and, should I find even the slightest error, I inflict a fine of one penny on 
the monitor as a punishment for carelessness. The above figures there- 
fore may be relied on. : 

t Eight children died within the last three months out of this school, 
while in the upper school there has not been one death for the last three 
years. 
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therefore, that a suitable bath be provided down stairs—the expense is, 
Iam aware, the only objection, Considering the great waut of proper 
means tO maintain cleanliness, and consequently health, in a school of 
this description, and the beneficial results which must accrue, from 
training children to habits of industry and cleanliness, I entertain no 
doubt—notwithstanding the inadequacy of the funds of the Institution— 
that you will, with your wonted alacrity, have this suggestion carried into 
effect, with as little delay as possible. 

Distribution of Bread—There are three Bread Divisions. Children 
12 years of age and upwards constitute the first, those between 8 and 12 
years the second, and the remainder the third. Each child of the first 
division is allowed a fourth, each of the second a sixth, and each of the 
third an eighth ofa 2b. loaf. The loaves are cut up, by one of themselves, 
before the general business of the day commences, so that it does not inter. 
fere with ordinary business, by attracting the attention of the children 
from their lessons, This boy receives, as remuneration for his services, as 
much bread as he is able to eat, and no more. At the proper time, one 
of the paid monitors stands upon the desk, and, having rung the school 
bell for silence, orders the special-class monitors to head their classes, 
and lead them round to their bread divisions. This is performed, like 
their other evulutions, by marching in a single file, keeping the step, 
with their hands behind—the first boy of one class falling in after the 
last boy of the class going before his. When all have arrived at their 
proper places, the bread press is thrown open, aud the first division 
marches round to the press. As each boy passes, he takes what he 
knows to be his share of the bread. The other divisions march, and are 
supplied in the same manner. Sometimes the passage is obstructed by 
a child trying for a large cut. When this occurs, the superintending 
monitor rings the bell, which causes all to stand and observe silence, and 
directs the disorderly boy to lay down the bread he had taken, and to 
join the children of the next lower division, as a punishment for the 
confusion he was the means of creating. The time which the distribution 
of bread takes, is about 8 minutes. 

This is the happiest part of the day. is of 
order, regularity, and prompt obedience, who, were it not tor the bit of 
bread they receive, would be begging in the public streets, and probably 
would, in time, have recourse to more disreputable means of making out 
a livelihood ; and, as a necessary consequence, compel the state to take 
them up, for injuries inflicted on the public, and make the public provide 
for their support in a prison. How blind must the public be, to their 
own interests, to refuse to contribute to the trifling support ofan Lusti- 
tution, depending in a great measure on public charity, and calculated 
to benefit the public so much, by saving them, not only the expense 
which they must pay for the support of thieves aad robbers, but, by 
protecting them, more securely than any police force, from the incursions 
of these pests of society 2. Ignorant creatures are taunted and despised, 
by their more enlightened brethren, for the sad effects of puter Sewers 
dence ; in this case, ignorance pleads most powerfully i their bebalf, 
but where there is improvidence, without ignorance, the criine 1s emach 
more reprehensible. 3 ee 

Distribution of Overalls.*—On the last Saturday of every beeps aw: 
class rolls are examined, for the purpose of making out a list ot boys, 
who had not absented themselves a single day, during the entire month. 


Children acquiring habits of 





* These are provided out of a fund in the hands of Rev. Mr. Farrell, 


collected by himself from charitable individuals. 


19 
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The pupils on the day for the distribution of overalls, are so arranged, 
that the youngest child has a full view of everything which takes place. 
This list is read aloud, and each boy, as he hears his name called out, 
stands up and proceeds to the place, set apart for those whose names 
have been taken down, for regularity of attendance. Each of these 
children is next examined, as to the other qualifications necessary to 
entitle him to an overall. Those who are fortunate enough to pass 
this subsequent and searching examination, after being congratulated 
on their success, are permitted to go to the press, in which the over. 
alls are kept, and take their time, in choosing the very best fitting 
garmcnts amongst them. As soon as all are fitted, they are 
led before the others, with all the gravity which the importance of the 
occasion requires, and are told, distinctly and loud enough to be heard 
by all, that they have gained the esteem of their superiors in the 
school, which they should feel very proud of, and, that these articles 
of dress, which they have just put on, so long as the are in wear, instead 
of been looked upon as mean or contemptible, must be regarded as a 
badge of honor, by those who know the laudable means, which had 
been adopted to procure them. 

Formerly the overalls were distributed amongst the most ragged, 
because they were the most ragged, without having in view any other 
object than to ‘clothe the naked.” ‘The effect was an endless number 
of tully qualified candidates. Old coats, waist-coats &c. were either 
cast off altogether, or sold to rag-men for sugarstick. And, a child 
who received one had little chance of possessing it very long time, for 
his unfortunate mother, or some senior relative, knowing how 
easily another might be procured, was almost sure to take it from him, 
and have it sent to the pawnbrokers ; so that instead of effecting the 
meritorious object, for which they were intended, their distribution 
proved a fruitful source of scheming, laziness, and hypocrisy, and 
there was nothing but dissatisfaction—parents and children—those 
who got them and those who did not. The case is now different. 
Every boy sees, before his own face, that it is out of the question to 
Cx et an overall, no matter how ragged he may be, unless he attend 
school every day, conduct himself with propriety, and become cleanly 
in his hebits—no other road is open to him—he must do without one 
until he has worked for it and has honestly earned it. ‘Thus children, 
apparently so dead to every good and amiable quality, can be — 
their perverse ways, to follow such a line of conduct, as will ane 7 
conduce to their own temporal and eternal welfare, as well as prove 7 
boon to society, to which in all probability, they would be come peas, 
if allowed to grow up in that state in which they had been thus fat 
brought up, by their ignorant parents. Of course, [ do not mean sin 
be understood, that this or any other system, can do. more oe 
contribute to a reformation, without the all-powerful aid of the Gospe'. 

Grammar and Geography,—The methods employed, in teaching G ewe 
mar and Geography, are in strict conformity with those set forth in - 
begining of Dr. Sullivan’s invaluable works on these subjects, to whit ; 
works I respectfully beg to direct your attention, I consider it an 
necessary, therefore, for me to enter on a detailed account of the —. 
in which these subjects are taught, as such will be seen, by reggie 
the above mentioned works. ‘The proficiency of even the best P yaile 
in these branches, notwithstanding the pains that have been Hoary “9 
short of what should be expected, from pupils attending a school be -_ 
ently conducted. But the cause of this is easily understood. It is woe’ 
ciively easy to make children, whose minds have acquired strengt) 
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and capacity, from constant and regular exercise of the mental faculties, 
understand it lesson in Grammar or Geography. But these children, 
being most of them the offspring of ignorance and depravity, have never 
heard anything calculated to awaken thought; on the contrary, the 
vices which they have learnt from the many bad examples constantly be- 
fore their eyes, have, in fact, stunted their mental growth, by taking up 
the place, which ought to be occupied by the natural enlargement of 
mind, which early judicious training gradually developes, 3 

Monitorial Instruction.—The subjects entrusted to the instruction of 
monitors, are Reading, Spelling, and Arithmetic. Pupils unable to 
read are taught Spelling and Reading from cards or tablets, hung on the 
walls, at a proper height to be seen by the children. The other boys 
learn to spell and read trom their respective lesson books, In the former 
‘ase, the pupil-teacher or monitor stands at the end of his class, wit! his 
right shoulder facing the wall, so that he can have a view of his whole 
class, and, at the same time, have his eye to the card, and be able to de- 
tect the mistakes made by the child engaged at the lesson. Sli uld no 
boy in the class be found competent to correct another's mistake, the 
monitor himself does it, but when this is not the case, which is ascer- 
tained by giving the question round to the class, the pupils themselves 
correct each other. ‘This keeps up the attention of the class, as each 
boy feels an eager desire to excel his companions, and, as the child en- 
gaged at the card knows, that his class-fellows are on a sharp look out 
for his blunders, he is likely to bring his whole attention and energy to 
bear upon the lesson, for the very spirit which impels the others, acts 
similarly on him, In this way the children are actively, though silently, 
employed at the same time, and the teaching is rendered to a great ex- 
tent collective—an object of primary importance, in class teaching or 
simultaneous instruction, 

In teaching Arithmetic, the monitor stands in the centre of the class, 
and reads slowly, twice over, the question to be wrought. When the 
majority of the pupils have done the sum, the monitor gives the order 
to show slates, he then examines each boy’s work, and sends those riglit, 
to the head of the class, to whom he dictates another question, While 
these are working the second, he explains the first one to those who 
were unable to do it, by means of a black board and a piece ofchaik By 
this time, the boys working the secoud sum are ready to present their 
slates for examination, but, even if there should be found on examination 
some boys working this question wrong, it is not to be explained as be- 
fore, it being one which could be done, with moderate attention, by a 
boy who was competent to work the first question. — All now commence 
as when beginning. It will be perceived, therefore, that only the first, 
and every alternate one, in which the pupils fail, require explanation, 

Conversational Lecture.—To compensace in some mcusure tor the absence 
of early training, 1 eagerly embrace every opportunity of bringing their 
reasoning powers into play. For this special purpose I devote half an 
hour every alternate day to a conversational lecture in the Gallery, At 
this lesson each child has an opportumty of usking any question he pleases, 
or of giving his opinion on whatever matter is under consideration At 
first indeed they were ashamed even to speak, but alter a wiiile the 
bashtulness disappeared. ‘This mode of imparung instruction ts attended 
with excellent results. Besides the practice it affords the teacher of 
drawing out and moulding the minds of his pupils by eliciting enquiry, 
ii brings the children on gradually vo express LucMisel Ves on any subject 
with which they are acquainted, with ease and facility, and on the oth c 
hand, as the principal subjects of conversation are those which relate 
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to Christian virtue and morality, their minds become stored with infor. 
mation, which must prove of incalculable service to them in after life 
Writing from Dictation.—Having supplied each boy in the class, 
with slate and slate pencil, a portion of a lesson, in one of the reading 
books, is read very distinctly by the teacher, and just as slowly as the 
pupils are able to write it down. When the time for this lesson has 
hatt expired, the correction commences. This is generally conducted 
in the following manner :—the first boy spells the first word on his 
slate, loud enough to be heard distinctly by the remainder of the class, 
the second boy spells the next word, in the same manner, and so on, 
ti'! all has been finished—the bad spelling being corrected by the teacher. 
A boy, when he perceives that he has written a word with incorrect 
orthography, does not entirely erase it, but draws his pencil through it 
obliquely, and writes the word, with correct spelling, immediately over 
it, in order that the difference between his accustomed way of writing 
the word, and its appearance with correct spelling, may be most striking. 
‘These exercises are transferred to paper at the ordinary writing lesson. 

‘The number engaged at this useful exercise is comparatively small, 
between 380 and 40, owing to their want of writing small-hand sufiiciently 
well, but this is only a temporary check, as the number of small-hand 
writers is daily increasing. 

Why Granmar and Geography ought to be Taught.—Some persons, 
amongst whom may be classed educated men and even teachers, profess 
some contempt for those who think it useful to introduce Grammar and 
Geography into schools of this description, ‘lhey say, and with truth, 
that of all the children attending even regularly to school not more than 
ten or twelve per cent. acquire a practical or a really useful know- 
ledve of these subjects, and that it is extremely short-sighted to lose so 
much time in teaching branches of which nearly all remain perfectly 
ignorant. But the time is notlost. Although only a small fraction of 
the pupils arrive at such perfection in Grammar as to merit the title 
gramimarian, yet the exertion of the mind in its efforts, however 
feeble, to understand even the most elementary parts, is well calculated 
to draw the mental powers gradually into vigorous action, and from this 
constant exercise the mind becomes stronger and stronger, and day after 
day more fully developes itself. 

Religious Instruction.—All the children are Roman Catholics. They 
are instructed every morning in the Christian Doctrine by the special- 
class monitors, superintended by the teachers, whose duty it is to see that 
the Classes are taught according to a method recommended by the Rev. 
Mr. Barry, who explains the Catechism, and examines the children in it 
himsclf twice a week, and who uses his best endeavours by his able 
lectures to make them frequent the sacraments regularly. Religious 
training is the great moving power, by which alone can. be effected a 
true genuine moral reformation, and on which is based the whole 
system of teaching and training adopted in the school, 

Ju conciusion, permit me to return my most sincere thanks for your 
kindness and attention towards me at all times, but more particularly 
for your earnest and efficient co-operation, without which it would be 
impossible to surmount the many obstacles daily to be met with, and to 
Wich the success of the school is almost entirely to be attributed. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


EpWARD McGAURAN. 


Ist Nov. 1854, 
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This is simply a Ragged Feeding School, and has, we regret 
to state, no Industrial training, owing to its limited means of 
support, to ofler to its pupils; yet by eare and tact upon the 
art of its master, most satisfactory results have been produced, 
even though the scholars come, in most eases, from the meanest 
and most ignorant, perhaps the most vicious, of our poor. ‘The 
Lurgan-st Ragged School, to which in our last named paper 
we referred, has also done good service ; and when it is remem- 
pered that these Schools aimontly at keeping the children from 
the streets, and teaching them the very lowest branches of 
information, one regrets that larger funds and some 
greater legalized power over the pupils, is not possessed by 
the managers. Referring to schools of this class Mr. Connel- 
Jan was asked, by the Committee of 1853 :— 


4260. Where do those great masses of children without parents or 
homes,to whom you have alluded, usually find lodging,or pick up their 
maintenance ?—In Dublin (which is the only place where they are 
very numerous), they livein miserable lodging-houses. ‘There is not 
at all the same amount of debauchery (if I may use the plirase,) 
among the juveniles of Dublin which is to be found in London ; there 
are no penny theatres or low places of ainusement ; it is not the 
sensual life which is led in London ; they live in cellars, and the only 
amusement they have, as far as I can learn, is gambling. 

4261. And that probably is the produce of thieving ?—I fear so. 
There are ragged schoois now established in Dublin; they are of 
recent institution ; and as far as they have gone, have worked well. 
I was the other day at one of them, and I was surprised to observe 
the great attention and orderliness with which boys, two-thirds of 
whom were probably thieves, were attending to their lessons ; and 
at three o’clock many of these boys are turned out into the streets to 
thieve, and to pass the night in one of the cellars which | have 
described. 

4262. Chairman.] Are they on the feeding principle, like those of 
Aberdeen ?— They are given one siwall piece of bread. It shows that 
these boys are very reclaimable, if they voluntarily spend five hours 
a day in study and subordination which would generally be very 
irksome to a young thief. It can hardly be imagined that they are 
bribed by a single piece of bread, for they could steal the value of 
that without much difficulty, 

4263. Mr. J Ball. Can you mention any ragged school to which 
you allude particularly 7—The ragged school in Lurgan-street: 
and my sole reason for visiting that in particular was, that it has the 
vreatest number of pupils. There are nine ragged schools now In 
Dublin; and I was informed by the police (the commissioners 
having allowed me to ask the inspectors to furnish me with a return 
of the daily attendance) that at these schools there are 664 pupils. 

4264. Chairman. ] That is the aggregate attendance at the whole 
of them ?—Yes. Many of them are of recent institution ; and soime 
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of them, I believe are in existence only afew weeks. They un- 
doubtedly have the effect of keeping the boys out of the street for a 
certain number of hours in the day. 

4265. Mr. Adderly.} You propose, by way of testing the system, 
that one or two such institutions should, in the first instance, be 
established 7— Yes. 

4266. Of course there must be an adaptation of the law to those 
institutions ; how would you obviate the difficulty, during that tran- 
sition state, of the law being differently administered in different 
parts of Ireland ?—It would be a difficulty, unless you gave to every 
Judge on every circuit, and to every assistant barrister in each county, 
the power of committing to this single central prison. ’ 

4267. Mr. J. Ball.) Would you recommend that the judge, or 
assistant barrister, should have the power of sentencing juvenile 
prisoners to such an institution if there were accommodation, and 
otherwise to give the option of imprisonment in the ordinary way 
‘luring the transition period 7—That would meet the difficulty. 


These observations apply to the St. Andrew’s and Lurgan- 
street schools with equal force, and we beg the attention of 
the Managers, or patrons of these schools to the following 
notice of, and Memorial from, the Managers of the St. James’s 
Back Ragged Schools, Bristol, as forming a most admirable 
model, and most suggestive of the course to be adopted by 
our Dublin Schools. The St. Andrew’s School is not, we 
believe, very much in debt, but by the Report of the Lurgan- 
street School for 1852, it appeared that the Institution was 
£329:8:0in debt, showing a deficit, on the year’s income, of 
£41:9: 11.* 

With these evidences of the necessity for pecuniary aud, 
with the evidences of usefulness furnished by the eports, 
aud with claims strengthened by the opinions of a Prison 
Lnspeetor as to their satisfactory working, we are of opinion 
that the Memorial which we subjoin should be generally 
adopted by these institutions ; the Record and Memorial are 
as follows :— 


St. James's Back Ragged School, Bristol. 


« This school, commenced August Ist, 1846, may be per mitted an 
especial notice, because it is probably the only one in England, 
which being restricted to such children as are prevented by vice or 
poverty from attending any other school, has been striving for the 
last six years to fulfil the conditions imposed by the Committee of 
Council on Edueation, in order to obtain government grants,—Chil- 
dren as low and degraded as can be found within the walls of any 


* For an account of the various Ragged Schools of Dublin, see [RIsu 
QuARTERLY Review, Vol. LV. No. 14, p. 386, 424. 
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school may be seen here, yielding to a firm but. kind discipline 
In the Morning Juvenile School, there are about 80 boys and t ge 
in the Infant department above 100. In the Aftersoon Sch 1 
which is Industrial, are classes for tailoring and shee m sews Th ‘ 
Evening School is for boys and girls who are occupied dupins the 
day, or otherwise unable to attend except at nights during the 
winter there are usually 40 boys and as many adalat ugk 
occasions not fewer than 300 boys have assembled from the different 
departments of the school, proving how many of avery low class 
are thus being brought under some degree of moral influence. 
Yet this school rema‘ns almost entirely unaided except in the 
industrial department, because the government requirements have 
not yet contemplated the wants of this class of children, who are 
more than any other in want of educational provision, both for 
their own sake and for the welfare of society. The following 
Memorial has been proposed by the Committee of this sch ol, and 
it is hoped that others will second the prayer it contains, 


on especial 


Memorial of the Managers of the St. James’s Back Razged 
School, to the Committee of Council on Education. 


Sheweth—-That this School has been visited by vour Lordshiy s' 
Inpectors for six years, and that favorable reports of its condition 
have been regularly presented by them. 

That the Manayvers have used every effort that Jay in their power 
to fulfil the requirements made by your Lordships for the awarding 
of various subsidiary grants, and to bring the school, as nearly as 
possible, in an educational point of view, to the status of the 
British and National Sehools. 

That they have tailed in these efforts to a great extent, partly 
from circumstances connected with the condition of the families of the 
scholars, which present difficulties that must always necessarily exist 
ina school of this kind, and thus lower the educational status, and 
chiefly from the want of an effective staff of monitors, to look to 
the condition of the children, and their consequent irregular atten- 
dance when at an age to be so employed, and regularly trained. 

That the last mentioned reason always presented a difficulty in 
the selection of pupil teachers from the ordinary attendants at 


nor indeed would it be your Lordships’ desire to 


Ragged Schools ; 
thildren 
7 


select the teachers of the next generation from among « 
whose early training,both moral and educational, has beenso defectis ° 

But that during the last year your Lordships have granted to this 
school two pupil teachers, being young persons of a superior class 
who presented themselves as candidates, The assistance 1 nder d 
by these to the school is very valuable ; but the experience of the 
past year proves to the Managers that though there is every reason 
to believe that the condition of the school would be very greatly 
linproved by an increased number of valuable monitors, yet that 
such increase cannot be anticipated, first, from the difficulty of 
secondly, because, from the nature of the 
pupil teachers find 
j by the 


finding suitable children ; 
school requiring much miscellaneous work, the 
it very difficult to pursue their studies to the extent requires 
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minutes ; and thirdly, because the master of such a school cannot 
rive the requisite time to the preparation of the pupil teachers, with. 
out neglecting that extra moral superintendence of the scholars 
which is essential to the true success of such a school. 

The Managers therefore pray,—That your Lordships will grant 
to this and similar schools paid monitors, of approved moral charac- 
ter, who may be articledto the master for two, or for three years, not 
younger than 10 years of age, with a salary of from Is. to 3s. per week, 
the educational requirements being of such a nature only as would 
be necessary for their teaching in the school, and bring them at the 
end of the time to the position of candidates for the office of pupil 
teacher. 

Such an arrangement would greatly benefit the schvol by securing 
efficient monitors, the payment holding out an inducement to the 
more intelligent to continue under regular training ; it would se- 
cure to the monitors themselves an education which would render 
them better qualified for their future oceupations in life, and in case 
any child evinced peculiar adaptation for the office of teacher, this 
previous training would enable him to discharge the duties of pupil 
teacher with greater facility and satisfaction both to himself and 
the master. 

Trusting that your Lordships will duly weigh the prayer of this 
Memorial, the Managers subscribe themselves, with respect, &c.” 

’ a » "Ti 

Amongst the voluntary Reformatory Schools of England, 
and one the example of which is most useful in its adaptability 

. : } ) ¥ > 
to Ireland, we must place in the first rank the Reformatory 
School at Kingswood, vear Bristol.* 

The Record of this School is as follows :— 


“The Kingswood Reformatory School is in a promising condi- 
tion &¢., the past good results under peculiar difficulties give great 
hopes of future improvement. The numbers have hitherto been 
kept low in consequence of an unavoidable change of masters, but 
the managers now feel able to admit gradually new scholars sent 
under the Act 17, 18, Vie. cap. 86.—It was resolved by the managers 
at the end of October no longer to receive girls into the School, 
those still remaining being transferred to the Red Lodge. It is 
the general remark of visitors, that they never saw a healthier or 
happier set of boys, and their moral condition is almost equally 
satisfactory, no tendency to thieving appearing, even the neighbour- 


ing orchards having remained perfectly safe” f 





For an account of this, and all the chief English Schools of its class, 
sce Irish QuarTERLY KeviEw, Vol. IV. No 15, page 746 to 704. 

+ This latter evidence of attention both to Reformation and to health 
is most satisfactory, as it proves that Kingswood is not open to the 
observation made recently by a lady whilst visiting a continental 
Reformatory, in which every thing was progressing admirably excepting 
lieformation : the tillage, the apartments, the out-offices, all were in 
excellent order—but the statistics of Reformation were not at all excel- 
lent—** What a charming Institution this would be,” said the visitor, 
‘* it they took as much eare of the pupils as they do of the pigs ! 
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lhe position of the School, and the proofs of usefulness by 
which its claims to enrolment under thie Youthful Offenders 
Act appear, are thus recorded, in 


Answers to Government Inquiries made by J. G. Perry 
Esq. H. M. Inspector, respecting Kingswood School, with 
aview to granting @ certificate, September 22, 1854. 


: tenet . ; ; 
1. Daily Routine ?—6 o'clock, rise; private prayers; wash and dress. 
Half-past 6, School; 8 o'clock, breakfast and family prayer with reading 
of the Scriptures, and singing hymns; 9 o'clock, labour chiefly agri. 
cultural ; shoemaking, tailoring, and shoemaking also taught. “'Three- 
quarters past 12, washing. 1 o'clock, dinner and play. 2 o'clock 
labour. Three-quarters past 4, washing. 5 o’clock, supper and pla 
6 o'clock, school and prayers. 8 o’clock, bed. ieee 

Secular Instruction ?—Reading, writing and arithmetic; the simpler 
elements of geography, and such general instruction as would be useful 
in the ordinary business of life, or enable the children to understand 
common books. 

Religious Instruction ? —Daily reading of the Scriptures, with explana- 
tions by the master; singing hymns; and especial religious instruction 
on Sunday. , 

Attendance at Divine Worship ?—Twice on Sunday at the Chapel on 
the premises, which is rented by the Wesleyan Methodists. 

The instruction and general routine of the girls is similar to that of 
the boys; they are occupied in housework, needlework, washing, &e. 
for the School. hi em 

Il. Extent of land belonging to the School ?~12 Acres. 

Proportion in Cultivation ? —~About 3 acres in garden ground. 

Whether partly under agricultural tillage ?—Vart of the 12 acres is 
occupied by a farm yard, a large playground, and the various buildings ; 
the remainder is at present grass, and is rented out until an increase of 
numbers shall render it desirable to cultivate it. 

Ill, Number of children of either sex that have been received since 
the opening, September 15, 1852?—40 boys; 15 girls; of whom 3 boys 
and 5 girls have been on conditional pardon. 


Number who havedied? ... on ms Boys 0 Girls O 
Number who still remain ? jan la » 16 a 7 
Number who have escaped ?° “it an a oy 0 





* These all escaped during the last 4 months, and the master has 
been dismissed. Of these, 2 who had been only acouple of months 
in the School, were shortly after committed for burglary, and are now in 
Winchester Gaol ; they are very anxious to be re-admitted to Kingswood 
School on their discharge;—1 has returned to his native town, where 
he is under magisterial observation ; he appears sorry for the step he 
has taken ;—Il who had been about 3 months in the School after 5 
imprisonments, is now at large, certainly living by theft, and has not 
been discovered ; a warrant has been taken out against him for the 
School clothes, with a view to find and try to save him. Had the mana- 
gers had legal detention of these boys, it is most probable that they 
might now have been in the School. 
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Number who have been expelled ? ‘he Boys 1 Girls 0 
Lismissed on account of repeatedly absconding?* ,, ft 0 
Sent away at their own wish after 2 months ?* » a : 0 
Restored to respectable friends ina satisfactory “ | 
coudition ? ns Tilus dh w' & 0 
Withdrawn by friends ?* Ape on = l ne Bs 
Emigrated under suitable escort? ... oes so & < 1 . 
Sent to sea and apprenticed ? as eee 99 2 . t) 
Placed in situatwwis ? eh re oem pa 0) ; 4 
Remaining ? || sig iad iz oo” w 7 
40 15 


Regulations approved by the Kingswood School for the 
guidence of the boys. 


The boys who come to this School must remember that they do so, in 
order to enable them to be honest and industrious members of socicty 
in this world, and to prepare them for another and a better. ; 

To effect this, the labour and care of their instructors and friends 
will be of little use to them, unless they earnestly strive also to improve 
themselves, and endeavour at all times to obey God’s commandments, 
‘*not with eye service, as men pleasers, but as fearing the Lord.” 

In addition to the laws of God which are contained in His Holy 
Word, every boy is required to attend strictly to the following rules. 

RULES, 

I. No boy is to go beyond the boundary without a pass. No boy 
must go into any part of the premises not used by the scholars without 
permission, nor into the parts used by them at improper times. Any 
boy passing the boundary without leave, will be considered guilty of 
aserious offence, and any boy who absconds to Bristol or elsewhere, 
must, on returning, not be permitted to associate with the rest of the 
School, without the consent of one of the Visiting Managers, when he 
must be considered as newly admitted, having lost by his absconding all 
his former privileges and property. 

II. Strict obedience must be paid to the Masters and all Teachers ; 
respectful attention to superiors, and kind consideration to companions. 

Ill. Swearing, profane language, low and vulgar language, and _nick- 
names, are absolutely forbidden. 
1V. Fighting and violence of all kinds are forbidden, 








* These Il might have been retained until prepared to earn an honest 
livelihood had there been legal detention of them. 

+ The friends of these boys, residing in Bristol, it was found im- 
possible to exercise proper control over them, while continually abscond- 
ing to them, and this could not be prevented without legal detention. 
Of these, 2 are now at [lardwicke, where they are doing well; the other 
3 are trying to live by labour, which they never did before. 

t These boys have been leading a life of crime ever since, except 
when in prison. 

§ Two of these girls were much older than was anticipated, and had 
been repeatedly imprisoned in Liverpool Gaol. They were notoriously 
bad characters, and having been only eleven months in the school, their 
fall was to be anticipated when they returned to their bad compamons, 
which there was no means of preventing them from doing. 

| The total number now, November, 1854, is 18. 
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Liang boy is to possess any money without the knowledge of the 
laster. 

VI. Care must be taken of the property of others, and of everything 
used by the boys, especially of clothes, books, tools, &e. 

VII. All wilful and careless injury or destruction of the School pro- 
perty must be paid for from the boys’ pocket-money, 

VIIt. There must be no waste of food, and no concealment of this or 
anything else. 

IX. No letters must be sent or received without the approbation of 
the Visiting Manager, nor must any books or papers be introduced into 
the School without their sanction. 

X. Whoever knows that these rules are broken without informing the 
Master of the same, becomes himself an accomplice, and must expect 
to share the penalty of such offence. 


Thus it will be seen, that if the Youthful Offenders’ Act 
were extended to Ireland, some of our present Ragged Schools 
could, with the powers and aid which the Act would give, 
be rendered excellent Reformatories. 

Of the girls’ school referred to in the above Record, we have 
the following statement :— 

‘Tae Lopce Giris’ Rerormatory Scuoor, Barston, 

Commenced Oct. 10th, 1854. 


Within the last two months a large, airy, commodious house and 
garden in the outskirts of Bristol, was purchased by Lady Novel 
Byron, for the purpose of its being employed as a Girls’ Reformatory 
School, to be carried on under the superintendence of Miss Car. 
penter.* It is calculated to hold 50 girls. There are at present 8, 
and as soon as the school is certified under the new Act, more will 


be received.” 


We have made this paper rather an argument for the exten- 
sion of the Juvenile Offenders’ Act to Ireland, than strictly a 
Record of the proceedings of the Quarter; in all succeeding 
numbers we shall confine ourselves to a simple Record, with 
merely such short commentaries as may seem necessary to 
promote a clear knowledge of the effect and force of the re- 
turns; but we makeno apology for the form of our present paper, 
as it is designed to render each of the necessities of Ireland, 





“This is only one of Lady Byron’s many acts of munificent charity. 
At the Birmingham Conference of 1851, Mr. Recorder Hill stated, that 
he was authorized to offer, anonymously, £200 for the best essay on 
Juvenile Delinquency, and Reformatory Schools. Two, of 28 essays 
sent in, were considered of such equal merit, that the donor of the prize 
—Lady Noel Byron, added another £100 to the £200 already offered, 
and £150 were assigned to each of the successful competitors. — 

+ See ‘*Two Prize Essays on Juvenile Delinquency.” London: Smith, 


Elder and Co. 1853 
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arising from the want of power to check juvenile crime, plain 
to all, and whilst performing this task, showing from the best 
authority the opinions held by those who are most capable of 
judging of our position, and the facilities afforded in Lreland 
for fully carrying out the provisions of that Act which Mr. 
O'Hagan has so ably analysed, and of which its earliest suv- 
gester, Mr. Recorder Hill, thus spoke, in his Charge to the 
Grand Jury of the Birmingham Michaelmas Sessions of 1854: 


‘The next great principle established by this Act, is that the State, while 
it assumes as it ought to assume, the parentage of the child, neglected or 
perverted by those who have brought him into existence, hasa right, and 
is called upon as a duty, to prevent the father and the mother from 
creating for themselves a benefit out of their own misconduct. To this 
end the Act invests the Court which cons gns the child to the Refor- 
matory Institution, with authority to impose a weekly payment for its 
sustentation on every parent, able to contribute to its maintenance, 
Doubtless, in many instances, this authority will be inoperative, by 
reason of the poverty which the parents may have brought on themselves 
by indulging in vice and indolence, or which may have fallen upon them 
by some calamity for which they are not responsible. But no pains 
must be spared to prevent the parent from throwing off a burden 
imposed upon him by every Law, human and divine, under any pretence, 
however specious. 

The third great principle sanctioned by the Legislature in this Act, is 
that of Voluntary Guardianship. In various parts of this country, as 
in others, earnest and benevclent men and women have already taken 
upon themselves the duty, hitherto neglected by the State, of reforming 
Juvenile Offenders, ‘They began, and they persevered in this noble 
enterprise, under circumstances of all but insuperable difficulty. ‘Their 
control over their young Wards not being recognized by Law, they have 
had to depend upon their power over the hearts of such of these poor, 
ill-trained, wayward, and rebellious children and youths, as they could 
persuade to remain under their care and guidance. © And when we con- 
sider that the end in view is to change the aspirations and the habits 
of the pupil—to make him hate that which he has loved, and love 
that which he has hated,—toinduce him to submit to wholesome control, 
instead of indulging the caprices of an unbridled will—to become 
laborious where he had been indolent—and to abstain from all gratifica- 
tions inconsistent with his position, and consequently not merely from 
those condemned by religion and morality, but also from such as are 
too expensive for his narrow means and expectations, or dangerous 
from their tendency to dissipate his attention from the imperative 
duty of learning the art of self-support, we shall feel that these faithful 
Guardians imposed upon themselves a labor which demands for its en- 
durance a philanthropy the purest and the deepest ; one perpetually to 
be urged forward and solaced by Christian zeal and Christian hope. 

Remember, Geatlemen, when you estimate their toils, that neglect and 
ill-usage had sealed up, as it were, all inlets to the confidence andl 
affections of those outcasts,—that proffered generosity would excite 
suspicion, and that the objects of this high benevolence would at 
first be engaged in casting about to discover sinister motives hidden 
as they believed under such a display of compassion. ‘True it 1s, that 
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this coldness after a time thaws under the genial warmth of « kind- 
ness, Which the young person finds by experience, has no motive except 
the desire for his good. But the conduct of this experiment is not the 
work of a day, and it has been consequently found that the hard problem 
to be solved, is how to retain the recipient of the benefits of good train- 
ing, until he can be convinced that he is under treatment which has his 
welfare for its object, unadulterated with any taint of selfish interests. 
That examples without number can be adduced, both at home and 
abroad, in which these distressing impediments even under their most 
aggravated forms have been overcome, is now an indisputable fact, but 
that the proportion of failures would have been far less, had a power of 
legal detention been conferred on the manayers of private Reformatories 
cannot be doubted ; and this power, by the provisions of the Act under 
consideration, they will now possess. 

Let me, however, pause for a moment to explain why I do not 
consider the absence of such power up to the present time as altogether 
a misfortune. And I am ofthis opinion, because the absence of 
cocrcive authority concentrated the aims of experimentalists, endowed 
with the richest gifts, intellectual and spiritual, upon forcing a passage 
to the human heart, even in its most depraved state; and of bringing 
vicious habits and the mutinous will under subjection, with no weapons 
but those furnished by faith, by charity, and by good sense. The 
efficiency of these weapons has thus been manifested to an incredulous 
world, too prone to fly to coercion as the sole expedient; whereas we 
have now abundant proof, that it should only be called into action asa 
last resort, and even then employed with reluctance and reserve. 
And no doubt, caution and forbearance will be requisite hereafter, lest 
too much reliance siiould be placed on the legal control which the Act 
supplies. ‘The walls of the Gaol have not only kept the bodies of 
prisoners in durance, but have had a somewhat analogous effect on the 
minds of gaolers, confining them within the narrow routine of a dis- 
cipline, whose only resources are pain of body or of mind. As 
Reformatories will not be surrounded by walls, the reliance on force 
never can approach the degree to which it has attained in prisons; but 
should force ever come to be regarded as a substitute for an alliance 
with the will and the affections of the patient, sound cures will cease 
to be wrought. For as the discipline of the Reformatory is of no avail 
unless it fructifies into good conduct in the after life of the Ward, when 
its restraints and artificial motives are withdrawn, so the object of the 
Conductors must continue to be, first, to make the Ward or patient 
desire to do right, and then to give him habits of industry and _ scelf- 
government which shall enable him to act up to his convictions, 

And this brings me to the last, but, in a practical sense, the most 
important topic of my Charge. The Legislature has now placed Refor- 
matory Schools established by Voluntary Socicties among the recognized 
Institutions of their country, and is ready to bear the expense of the board 
and instruction of the inmates; or at least so much of that cost as can- 
not be exacted from the parents. In furnishing us with these provisions, 
it has offered us most important facilities to the multiplication of such 
establishments. And this is all that can be done without infringing on 
the voluntary principle, which is wisely kept sacred from intrusion.” 


We cannot, in the present quarter, euter ito a Record of the 
progress of the amendment of Prison Discipline: indeed our 
_ ° . Jeata . ), ‘ dn ~ 
friend who has written on “Convict Systems, Past and Pre 
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sent,” has very fully analysed the subject. With regard to 
the “ shot-dnll” advocated by Mr. Corry Connellan, we un- 
derstand that that gentleman does not contend that the “ drill” 
is to be used generally by well conducted prisoners, who are 
confined for long periods. We lave reason to state that in 
some gaols using the “ shot-dnll Mr. Justice Perrin has ex- 
pressed himself dissatisfied with it, but so long as Gaols are 
mis-ruled, as many of the Irish prisons are ; as long as prisoners 
are committed for short periods of confinement; as long as 
{Trish Grand Juries refuse to allocate funds for the payment 
of proper and efficient gaol schoolmasters, upon the principle 
expressed in the words of a Grand Juror—“ What the devil 
is the use of teaching the blackgnards to write threatening 
notices’—as long as these things continue, so long must the 
‘erank’’ and the “ shot-drill” be used—and so long must the 
philanthropist lamenting, exclaim with Mr. Hill, “ What is 
the waste of gold or of precious stones, or of any eartlhiy 
wealth, compared with the waste of human suflering.” Extend 
the Separate System of imprisonment, make it such a systein 
as Mr. Field has shown it can be rendered. Upon this point 
we think it desirable to give the evidence of Mr. Field, as 
contained in a subjoined letter. The six years’ experience 
which he has known since the publication of his admirable 
work on Prison Discipline, have served to strengthen his con- 
victions, as to the excellence of the system, expressed in the 
work just named. ‘The Rev. Mr. Geare, Chaplain of Abing- 
don Gaol, made his annual Report, to the Justices assembled 
at Abingdon last October, in the following terms :— 


Tue CHapLaty’s Report or ABINGDON GAOL. 
County Jail, Abingdon. 


My Lorps anp GentTLeEmMEN,—I would willingly have spared your 
valuable time the few minutes I shall occupy it, by forbearing to make 
any Report beyond a few statistical tables, had not the number of 
committals to the two County Jails this last year so confirmed my 
own observations as Chaplain on an importaut point, that, to be silent 
upon it, would condemn me of a dereliction of duty ; neither 
must I be deterred from so doing, though I lay myself open thereby 
in the opinion of some to the charge of intruding upon the office of 
the legislator and magistrate. 

It may be seen that the committals to the gaols of Reading and 
Abingdon for this year considerably exceed those of any former 
year for the last twelve years, with the exception of one year when 
provisions were at an almost famine-price. No doubt the compara- 
tive dearness of bread, for some months of the year preceding, may 
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he accepted as an explanation in part of the painful fact just stated ; 
but the real and prevailing reason for this, I conceive to be that, a 
prison in this county presents less and less “a terror to evil doers.” 
My experience as chaplain has forced upon me this conclusion. 
If the majority, or even a considerable part of our prisoners, were 
persons of cultivated minds—keenly alive to asense of shame, the mere 
circumstance of confinement within prison walls would of itself be an 
infliction of bitter punishment, sufficient to effect the object of all 
penal sentences—the reformation of the offender, and the prevention 
of crime by way of warning to others. But in taking our estimate 
of criminal population, we must come down in almost every instance 
to the lowest possible scale of social life; on the feelings of such an 
imprisonment of a few weeks, such as its discipline now is, very 
rarely produces any permanent effect ; it presents nothing revolting 
to them, neither while they are undergoing it, nor in the retrospect 
of it; it fails, therefore, to operate afterwards as a restraint from 
crime ; hence it is, that having no gloomy or painful recollection of 
former punishment, they are nearly indifferent as to the risk of a 
second or third. This, I think, will explain the fact of the re-com- 
mittals being nearly one-fifth of the whole amount ; and also, in part, 
the increase of the number of vagrants imprisoned—it being 65 this 
year as compared with 29 of the year preceding. 

It may be asked, in the face of such returns, have the Chaplains 
been doing their duty? But I beg respectfully to submit to your 
honourable bench, that too much is expected of the Chaplain, espe- 
cially in the case of short commitments. My meaning is this,—daily 
experience confirms the Scripture testimony, that even in ordinary 
classes of hearers, a comparative few only will be led to act under 
the direct and immediate influence of divine truth ; they generaily 
do so from mixed prudential motives ; how very few then must we 
expect to find so actuated from amongst the inmates ofa gaol. A 
general impression indeed may be made on their minds, but this of 
usclf is worthless as to any enduring effects ; if, however, in aid of 
this impression a real dread and horror of imprisonment could be 
brought to bear, the combined influence might indeed produce an 
effect not to be effaced but by some very strong temptation. 

The recollection of a prison should, 1 conceive, be such as to make 
them shudder at the thought of re-entering it ; others, too, among 
their friends and neighbours, hearing their description of it should, 
and indeed would, dread almost the very sight of it. There is much 
wisdom in investing even the external appearance of a gaol with 
gloomy horror. And if the discipline and treatment within always 
involved great discomfort and real hardship (especially for short 
imprisonment) we should find the number of committals, I believe, de- 
creased as soon as the change became known. Severity in such eases 
is the greatest kindness: its tendency to irritate, it will be for the 
Chaplain to strive to neutralize by constant addresses to the inmates, 
pointing out to them by their own sad experience, the close connection 
that ever exists by the divine appointment between sin and suffering, 
As the system now holds, I have had, in the instance of almost every 
prisoner, to labour to create a feeling of pain, to persuade the man 
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that he is suffering at all, by striving to awaken a sense of shame. 
In many cases I have failed altogether ; in some I have drawn the 
acknowledgment that they don’t like to be shut up; but some have 
openly said that ‘* they enjoyed themselves very well.” 

However pleasant their expression of comfort may be for the 
officers, it may well be questioned whether this is likely to reduce 
our calendars of prisoners. 

In conclusion [ beg to lay before your bench this my report 
of “the moral condition of the prisoners ””—that some few have 
manifested an entire change for the better-—the fruits of the truths 
which they have heard and received ; but that the major part have 
exhibited a lamentable indifference to a prison life, some even pre- 
ferring it to a workhouse or to the privations of poverty abroad. On 
the foregoing, I beg leave with all submission to make the following 
observations :—that, as in the ranks of life from which our criminal 
lists are chiefly filled, there must ever be a very large number acces- 
sible only to fear of punishment, as a deterring principle—it were both 
politic and humane to make an imprisonment more emphatically “a 
terror to evil-doers’”’ than it is at present. 


I have the honour to remain, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 


October 16, 1854. EDWARD GEARE. 


Upon this Report, Mr. Field, in a letter to the Editor of 


The Berkshire Chronicle, made the following observations :— 


« Sir,—It would perhaps be difficult to over-estimate the import- 
ance of reports which are from time to time presented to our Courts 
of Quarter Sessions, descriptive of the operation and effects of the 
punishment and reformatory dicipline to which offenders in this county 
are subjected. Those reports are read—as I have frequent proof— 
far beyond the limits of Berkshire; they are quoted in periodicals, 
and referred to in Parliament. The prison discipline they describe, 
as pursued with such happy results inthis county, has been adopted 
to a great extent, and thus they have conduced to the improved 
treatment of our criminals throughout England. Further good may 
be anticipated. In the very last number of the Jrish Quarterly 
Review, in an article most ably written, hope is expressed that 
‘ prisons similar to that of Reading will be established in every county 
of Ireland.’ ‘Let that of Reading,’ adds the talented writer, ‘ be 
selected as the model, and we venture to assert that if gaols, similar 
in construction and discipline, were generally established, we might, 
without fear of disappointment, predict a rapid diminution of crime. 

You will then scarcely require an apology for some reply to ob- 
servations in the report of my friend and brother chaplain, which ap- 
peared in your paper of last week. I appreciate Mr. Geare’s sincerity, 
and admire and desire to imitate his zeal, yet faithfulness and 
philanthropy compel an endeavour to correct some mistakes in his 
report, and, whilst deploring them, to protest against some sentl- 
ments therein expressed. The duty is, indeed, forced upon me 
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since the remarks have reference to ‘the gaols of Reading and 
Abingdon,’ and are directly opposed to statements in my own reports 
of this and preceding years, 

I will not follow my friend’s example by commenting upon any 
treatinent of criminals in Abingdon prison, further than to express 
surprise at such a total absence of all proper means of punishiment 
as to render it necessary that the chaplain should, ‘in almost every 
instance labour to create a feeling of pain,’ whilst ‘some have openly 
said that they enjoyed themselves very well.’ But let me earnestly 
deprecate the supposition that the system of penal treatment in the 
Reading gaol is either thus defective, or calculated to afford such 
enjoyment. In several publications I have expressed my conviction 
—founded upon no short experience or very limited enquiries—that 
in the separate confinement of prisoners a punishment is provided, 
far more severe than any penal labour or other infliction which a 
civilised community would sanction. For ten years | have witnessed 
its operation, and my opinion is confirmed, whilst it is my constant 
duty and endeavour to mitigate, in many instances, that intense 
mental suffering which is so commonly produced. 

Such a statement may seem to be contravened by the reported ex.. 
cess in the number of committals to the gaols of Reading and 
Abingdon during the last year. I pointed out last week that the 
excess was rather apparent than real, and that it was in a great 
ineasure accounted for by recent contracts for the reception of ad- 
ditional borough prisoners. Moreover it might hayg been stated 
that the offences were so comparatively trifling, and the terms of im- 
prisonment so short, that whilst in neighbouring counties all the 
prisons were crowded, in the gaol at Reading there were from twenty 
to fifty vacant cells. But as respects re-committals, which are af- 
firmed to bein a proportion of one-fifth, it must be observed that, 
if this be any test of prison discipline, it tells very favourably for 
that of Berkshire, since criminal statistics show that the average 
throughout the country exceeds one-fourth. 

The report proceeds, ‘it may be asked in the face of such returns, 
have the chaplains been doing their duty ?’ Now as I do not ap- 
peal to any statistics that my ministerial character may be either 
vindicated or approved, I am not at all careful to answer that 
question. But I do protest against the opinion that any increased 
severity in the treatment of our criminals, which should produce 
‘gloomy horror’ ‘ great discomforts, and real hardships,’ could be 
in the least degree favourable to the mental instruction and the 
moral discipline which it is the duty of a chaplain to superintend, or 
have any tendency to excite those penitential feelings and that per- 
manent improvement which he must be ever anxious to promote. I 
had too long the opportunity of observing the miserable effects of 
that corporal punishment and penal labour which has been advocated ; 
and during that time my own labour was not only painful but ex- 
pended in vain upon the wretched victims of such mistaken treat- 
ment. God forbid then that any miscalculations or Imaginary ad. 

vantages should induce retrogression towards those barbarous and 
dark ages of prison management, and so frustrate that vast improye- 
ment which has been accomplished. 
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But it is assumed that increased severity would deter from crime. 
The opinion has been sufficiently controverted by our best writers 
on Moral Philosophy, and on the Criminal Laws. Paley and Butler 
and Romily and Blackstone, deduced from reason that which facts 
and observation have confirmed. Neither the hideous gibbet de- 
terred the highwayman of past days, nor does the frowning aspect 
of Newgate serve to frighten the London thief at present. «I re- 
member,’ said Baron Alderson in his evidence before the House of 
Lords, ‘hearing it proved when people were hanged for uttering one 
pound notes, that such notes sold currently for twelve shillings. The 
risk of death was then run for eight shillings.’ Slowly enough did 
we learn even in Berkshire, that the erection of the scaffold did not 
scare the housebreakers; and that the wearying treadwheel and 
severe corporal chastisement did not repress crime. But its dimi- 
nution since such means have been abandoned, and a better penal 
system accompanied with reformatory discipline has been adopted, 
leaves no doubt as to the wisdom of adhering to plans at once more 
christian, more humane, and by their corrective influence more pre- 
ventive of crime. 

Greater punishment is insisted upon with an especial reference to 
criminals committed for a short imprisonment. I heartly concur in 
deprecating short imprisonments, and I trust the day is not distant 
when no offender will be sentenced to aterm of less than three months 
separate confinement. Not that I consider every offence should be 
thus punished, or that an unconditional pardon should be in any case 
granted ; rather let the first offence, if but trifling, be recorded, and 
the penalty suspended, to be, however, inflicted in a cumulated 
manner and degree if the offender become again amendable to the 
claims of the law. Still whilst the law appoints a term of punish- 
ment so short as to afford little hope of permanent correction, let us 
net forbid improvement, or still further debase the criminal, by sub- 
stituting a vicious and depraving penal treatment for that which is 
well adapted to correct and reclaim. 

Whilst I repeat an expression of regret that this explanation 
should have been called for, yet if a difference of opinion excite ad- 
ditional inquiry concerning the discipline of our prison and the re- 
sults produced, I trust that many may derive advantage. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful servant, 


J. Frevp.” 


Upon the authority of this letter we will offer no comment— 
the writer’s name is sufficient. However, in a recent number 
of Zhe Glove an article has appeared, so virulent, so ignorant, 
and so absurdly one-sided in tone, and at the same time, so 
mischievous in its tendency, that it must be here inserted, 1n 
its most important parts, in this Quarterly Record :— 


« When Howard exposed in his day the loathsome secrets of a 
dungeon, he hardly dreamed that he was beginning an enquiry en 1 
was to terminate in bringing our jails to their present state of de- 
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moralization, compared with which the former dens of filth and 
crime—appalling as they were—were schools of moral instruction, 
But so itis. Mr. Recorder Hill tells the people that crime ip- 
creases ; and well it may, seeing that from the time an offender is 
committed to take his trial (if even the mischief do not begin ear- 
lier), up to his discharge from his so-called reformatory training, 
almost all is done that can be done to invite him to the repetition of 
his crimes, and especially is all done to invite innocent healthy 
observers to follow his example and to contract his moral diseases. 

When the cholera broke out in London, the Government having 
the fear of the humanity-mongers before its eyes, took the convicts 
—the gentlemen-convicts—seven hundred strong, from Millbank 
Penitentiary, and sent them, without fatigue, exposure to wind or 
weather, or any of those evil contingencies to which honourable 
labourers are every hour exposed, to Dorchester Barracks, one of 
the most salubrious sites in the country. It is said their foul linen 
was sent to a contiguous village, Fordington, to be washed by very 
poor but very honourable women—not convicts, but honourable 
women—who were content to earn food for themselves and their 
families by doing this disgusting work for thieves, rather than them- 
selves turn thieves. Much has been said about the condition of 
the Dorsetshire labourers, and once on a time they broke out into 
riot. What are they likely to do now they can make close compas 
rison between their own existence, which is one long seventy years 
of severe work and self-denial, with the luxurious homes of these 
gentlemen convicts? A Dorsetshire labourer has at best, all per- 
quisites included, about 14s a week to subsist upon—himself, bis 
wife, and some two or three children. ‘The common talk there is 
that the gentlemen-convict costs 27s 6d a week. If so, he costs at 
least double what the labourer costs, who produces the meat, the 
bread, the milk, the grocery that the other consumes, and who does 
in return nothing for his country but mischief. Is it any exaggera- 
tion or any paradox to say that all this 1s exquisite, hard-hearted 
cruelty? The labourer gets bread flavoured with an onion for his 
dinner: his drink is water, any sort of water; he does not know 
the taste of butchers’ meat from one harvest to another—it is a 
great thing if he can get a bit of fat pork on a Sunday, or the smell 
of it in the hot mess prepared for his supper. The gentleman- 
convict has in his sanitary mansion good butchers’ meat every day ; 
all the bone and gristle and fat taken away. The refuse of his 
cookery, now cast into ‘the hog-tub,’ is rich, delicious animal 
matter, that would make excellent food for the honourable workers 
of Fordington. It is suggested by some intelligent people, that a 
deputation of what are called the ‘ poor people’ should go to the 
governor and petition that this refuse food of the gentlemen-convicts 
should be charitably bestowed on them, or at least on those families 
who are brought to destitution by the cholera. They get the best 
of bread, the best of meat, and 125 quarts of milk daily. Those 
who are acquainted with country affairs know that milk is a very 
scarce article ; ‘the poor’ are hard put to it to get any; the daily 
supply is measured out most niggardly—even a few extra quarts 
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cannot be got, The consequence is that those who can afford to buy 
it at all are now paying exactly double what they paid before the 
gentlemen-convicts came among them. 

At Portland the same course is adopted. After having been in 
‘retreat’ there the appointed time, the convicts are liberated, they 
are sent home, fare paid, and with some money in their pockets. 
A working man was a short time back witness of this. A convict 
(one amony others ) Was taken by an officer of the jail to the rail- 


way, his fair paid to Birmingham, and nine pounds—the amount of 


his earnings—placed in his hands, and told he was a free man, to 
go where e and do ashe liked. This was talked of; the journeymen 
mechanics were — 1e re they said they had little hope, after years 
of hard work on 16s or 18s a wee k, of having nine pounds in hard 
cash, really to such persons alittle fortune. The idea is naturally 
suggested to them, if they had not better rob their masters, and be 


sent to prison, and if on the whole there is not a better chance of 


,° 


having a litthe money in one’s own hands by committing a great 
crime than by a long’ course of self-de nying lal your. The condition 
of the thief and of the honourable labourer—the hero of humble 
life—is now one of constant comparison among the working people 
in and around Dorchester. If crime be not pretty rife there this 
coming winter, it will be attributab! e to the innate moral dignity 
of humble hie. ‘he bumanity-mongers have opened a training 


school, where real, visible, palpa ble instruction is given, which 


will make men forget ail (hough very incorrectly called) the educa- 
tion they have received during the first seven or ten years of their 
lives. DPedagory is not education; pedagogy only talks, and says 


thou shalt not steal, but the national education of this country says, 
steal and thou shalt be well fed, clothed, and comfortably provided 
for, and thou shalt have more flesh meat and creature comforts than 
thou canst earn by a whole life of useful toil ; and thisis no vain 
word of promise, but it is literally kept, and exuimples without 
number are placed before men’s eyes and put into their mouths in 
every colleve of effectual instruction in the country, and such college 
is the Penitentiary and reformatory Jail. Leta traveller just com- 
pare the fat bodies, the eood warm clothes, the stout weather-proot 
highlows of the young gentlemen of Parkhurst Prison College, 
with the worn-out rags, and especially the broken shoes of the 
young peasant boy in the Isle of Wight, going to toil in a wet field 
or clay pit with his father, and he will sce that the people of this 
country have establishments opened at the public cost to teach them, 
to encourage them, to rewar: d them in the practice of crime, and 
the wonder really is, not that crime inereases so fast, but that there 


’ 


is in fact so little of it. 


Whether this article reflects, or does not reflect the opinions 
of the Llome Office is beyond our knowledge, but we do know 
vell, and fully, that the introduction of Mr. Recorder Hill’s 
honored name is, to say the least, disingenuous. The very 
system here abused, we cannot class the style of the article so 
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high as ridicule, is that very system which Mr. Hill advocates, 
as may be learned from any of his C harges, even from that 
which we have in this Reeord twice quoted, W e do not mean 
that he contends that prisoners should be fed in the absurd 
manner above stated, and which has place onlv in the faney 
fthe writer. And surely if the Government, that is—if the 

( ommonwealth, place convicts or convicted criminals in prison, 
they are bound to provide such prisons as will not, by their 
unwholesomeness, conduce ‘o the deaths of those ¢ yifined in 
them ; therefore the Government was bound to remove the 
inmates ef prisons from confessedly unhealthy to admittedly 
healthy prisons, As to the diet—every body knows that the 
estimates of prison supp lv of meat are taken venerally for the 
use of the prison and of the officers, and the fancied less of 
mutton, and meat without fat or gristle are intended for the 
ison 


{ 
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use of officers and piisoners—and as prison life ar 
labor have a tendency to reduce the physical streneth of the 
pees inmates, they require occasionally nutritious food—and 
as the best is the most economical—so the best is required 
from the contractors. 

[n reading the above quoted article it secms as if the writer 
wished us to fall, in our é rison 0m: ent, mito all the atrocie 
ties of Neapolitan Prson Disern!me disclosed by Mr. Gladstone, 
and proved by ae Recorder Hill in his letters cntithed 
Zuscan Jurisprudence. Lndeed one might reasonably suppose 
that the writer wished to bite thet Igio rant, defunct, decaying 
fooleries of thirty years ego, when the system of work adopted 
in the Preston Ficus se 0} ( or ootion was decried as net render 
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Ing prisons Meade: Mie 


of Preston Gaol should be banished, and that for them should 
be substitut ed the sate 17}, the treademill. or some Specics of 
toil where the prisoner cow ld not see the result of jus labor. 


It was further contended that this [: should be monotonous, 
irksome, and dull as possible,—a!l path 
instead of reading and writing. lt was said that aihough 
trons should never be put upon prisoners bel 
| to be derived from tie 
iticolored prison 


r and pushing, 


trial, yet 
after trial, there was great advantage 
disgrace and humiliation of trons and of a pi 
gh ss, ‘Terror, and pain, and sufferiag—wasted, useless sufler- 

17 should be, according Lo paces pe ¢ Instruetors, the founda- 
donee every penal system, Reformation was ver thought of ; 
it was recommended that a slack committed for three 
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months should pass a part of that period in complete darkness ; 
the rest in complete solitude, perhaps in complete idleness 
(for solitary idleness leads to repentance). The prisoner should 
be exempted from cold, be kept perfectly clean, have sufficient 
food to prevent hunger or illness, wear the prison dress and 
moderate wrons, have no communication with any body but the 
officers of the prison and the magistrates, and remain there in 
the most perfect solitude. These, be it understood, are the sys- 
tems of prison management advocated by Zhe Edinburgh Review 
in 1821, and the system is but that indicated through sneers 
in 1854 by The Globe. It is an exploded system, found to be 
useless for repression, and unproductive of if not unsuited to re- 
formation: it was trulya waste of suffering—a waste well justifying 
that passage in Mr. Recorder Hill’s last Charge, which thus em- 
phatically proclaims, referring to the Youthful Offenders’ Act, 
his opinions inthese words :-—“ But, if language did not fail me, 
1 would ask to speak for the Ministers of Justice, and I would 
attemptto convey to you adueappreciation of the boon conferred 
upon us in our release /rom the odious task of inflicting pain to be 
Jollowed not by good but by evil. What, gentlemen, is the 
waste of gold, or of precious stones, or of any earthly wealth, 
compared to the waste of human suffermg! If it savour of 
presumption for erring man deliberately and by Law to inflict 
pain upon his brother, (as it assuredly would have done had it 
not been justified by absolute necessity) how awful is the duty 
cast upon him to look well to the consequences of such inflic- 
tion, and to abstain from an unprofitable exercise of this fearful 
prerogative, as he would abstain from self-destruction.” 

So much for the article of The Globe, but a weak copy of 
Charles Dickens’ caricature of a scene in a separate prison, as 
given in lis David Copperficld. 

During the past quarter many very excellent printed sugges- 
tions have been pliced before us, all tending to prove that the 
Keformatory System, Prison Discipline, and the Penal Labor 
Question, are engaging the public attention. In future 
quarters we shall, in the Records, analyze and place before the 
reader all the facts and suggestions of these, and of such 
other essays and pamphlets as may be published, bearing 
on these subjects. One paper before us proposes that the 
convicts should be employed in stone breaking, and it will 
be remembered that Mr. Senior suggested such employment 
forthe juveniles. As this paper is short, and its details rather 
complicated, we here insert it uncurtailed. 
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On Profitable Labor in the United Kingdom for Convicts sen- 
tenced to tmprisonment or transportation, combined with a 


system to induce self-reformation, and for enabling them to 
obtain employment after expiration of sentence. 


£400,000 sterling, is paid annually, according to calculations, on 
Parliamentary Returns, (see Turnpike Trust Return, shewing the total 
receipts and expenditure, &c., in England and North Wales, for 14 
years (1834 to 1847,) printed for House of Commons, 12th July, 1850. 
Highways Return, shewing receipts and expenditure in thirteen counties 
in one year, 1845, (printed for House of Commons, 13th July, 1848, ) 
for Labor in breaking stones for Turnpike and Borough Roads and High- 
ways in England and Wales. 

That the required amount of such labor for the United Kingdom is 
estimated at per annum, £600,000. ° 

That such labor requires but little skill, and could be learnt in a few 
days by male convicts. 

That such labor does not require expensive food, exposure to weather, 
nor freedom from control. 

That at such work men can earn, and do at present rates, 
on an average throughout England as supposed, Js. per 
week, (being average in Worcestershire and Warwickshire) 

















per annum dae nin ik fae .. £28 12 0 
Deduct for tools, 9d. per week—per annum 119 O 
Net value of labor per annum bis i 2613 0 
That the cost of maintaining and clothing convicts in 

the United Kingdom on an average is, per annum Mit 912 6 
Shewing a net profit on labor permanof ... £17 0 6 

That the total number of male convicts in the United 

Kingdom annually sentenced to transportation is 2800, 
gross labor at 1]s. each per week, per annum .. £80,080 0 O 
Deduct for tools, 9d. per week each—perannum 45,460 0 O 
£74,620 0 O 

Deduct cost of maintenance and clothing 2800, 
at £9 12s. 6d. each pod wad -- 26,950 0 
Net profit on total labor... rm ... £47,670 0 0 





That if the transportation of male convicts ceased, the country would 
save the expense of transporting, amounting to £24 per head—total 
males sentenced, 2800-—£67,200, besides deriving the profit upon their 
labor during the time, that if transported, is lost on the voyage, as also 
a great variety of contingent expenses in extra salaries to officers going 
abroad, &e. &e. ; 

Proposed, Ist.—That Government should employ male convicts to 
break stones for roads in the neighbourhood of the existing jails as an 
experiment, 

That the convicts should work in sheds forming a circle, each convict 
being in a separate compartment, as such form would be good for secu- 
rity and supervision. ; 

That such sheds be so constructed as to be readily taken to pieces for 
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planting where most convenient for materials, as near railways and 
canals. 

That should such experiment prove successful, convicts sentenced to 
transportation be employed in preparing materials for turnpike, borough, 
and highway roads throughout the country. 

That iron jails moveable, forming a square, would be economical and 
advantageous for such purposes, being fire-proof and indestructible, 
and they might be planted in districts where stocks of materials are re- 
quired. 

That detachments of soldiers in time of peace might encamp near 
such moveable jails, forming an economical guard and satisfactory secu- 
rity to the public, and providing practical drilling for troops. 

2ndiy.—That as to give a stimulus to labor it is essential to make it 
beneficial to the employed, it is therefore desirable that the convicts 
should have an interest in their labor. 

That an account be kept with each convict shewing the absolute value 
of his labor. 

That the balance of his earnings beyond the cost of his clothing and 
maintenance be placed to the credit of each convict, to be applied to his 
benefit for purposes hereafter stated, and that such amount be placed to 
a separate account called his ‘guarantee fund.’ 


On providing convicts with employment after expiration of 
sentence. 


It is admitted that one chief cause of the overflowing of jails is, that 
when men have been once in jail there is little hope of their obtaining 
employment, and they are consequently driven to crime from want or 
desperation ; in confirmation of which, returns shew that out of 120,000 
criminals, being the total number annually in the United Kingdom, one- 
fourth, or 30,000, return to the jails again, it is therefore most desirable 
to give an inducement to employers to engage released convicts. 

Proposed that the following system be tried :— 

Ist.—That at the expiration of convict’s term of punishment, a certain 
sum, sufficient to provide necessaries, be paid him weekly, for say one 
month or some such period, te support him whilst endeavouring to ob- 
tuin employment, and that such payments be placed to the debit of his 
‘guarantee fund.’ 

“2od.—That on his obtaining employment a ‘guarantee ticket’ be given 
to his employer by Government to the amount of such convict’s ‘gua. 
rantee fund,’ obtained whilst in jail. 

3rd.—That on such convict being convicted of crime against such 
employer, the amount of such * guarantee ticket’ shall be paid to em- 
ployer by Government. 

4th —That should a released convict become amenable to the laws 
against other than his employer, his ‘guarantee fund’ shall be forfeited 
to Government or to the party aggrieved. 

5th.—That after the expiration of a given time from a convict’s re- 
lease, his guarantee fuid shall become his absolute property on the fol- 
lowing conditions: —That it be expended in an outfit and passage for 
himself and family toa British colony, leaving a sufficient sum for ne- 
cessaries on arrival there ; or, be devoted to the purchase of a Govern- 
ment annuity for his life (not transferable, to commence after a certain 
age); or, toan annuity in case of permanent disability to obtain a 
livelihood through accident, illness, &e., &e.; or, for the benefit of his 
widow and family should he die and leave one. 
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6th.—That if unable to obtain employment the Government shall em- 
ploy released convicts on public works on above regulations. 

That £600,000 per annum is paid for getting from quarries, &c., ma- 
terials, for turnpike, borough, and highway roads in England and 
Wales, and that such work would be an advantageous employment. 


We may also record that a very useful Summary of Points 
in the Training System, suitable to Reformatory and Ragged 
Schools, has been extracted from Stow’s Training Sysiem, 
Longman, 10th Edition, 1854, and circulated ; it is eminently 
calculated to advance education in the schools, and makes 
Emulation, or the “ Sympathy of Numbers,” the great source 
of improvement, and excludes all corporal punishment; the 
book of which it is asummary is too well known to require 
notice here. 

A very important meeting, of the Justices of Peace of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, was held in the Court House, 
Wakefield, on Wednesday, 15th November last—the following 
Justices attended :— 

“ Hon. E. Lascelles, M.P., chairman; the Right Honourable John 
Parker, Darrington Hall; Sir George Goodman, M.P.; Rev. J. A. 
Rhodes ; E. Denison, Esq., M.P. ; J.T. Wharton, Esq. ; H. Thomp- 
son, Esq. ; W. R. C. Stansfield, Esq. ; H. C. Maxwell, Esq. ; J. H. 
Whitehead, Esq.; W. H. Leatham, Esq ; Edw. Tew, Esq. ; John 
Rand, Esq. ; E. B. Wheatley, Esq.; B.T. Woodd, Esq., M.P.; 
Joseph Starkey, Esq.; Joseph Holdsworth, Esq.; J. G. Smyth, 
Esq., M.P.; Col. Tempest ; John Barff, Esq. ; Charles Hardy, Esq. ; 
J. B. Greenwood, Esq. ; E. Akroyd, Esq. ; J. C. D. Charlesworth, 
Esq. ; John Gott, Esq.; John Waterhouse, Esq.; KE. J. Jarratt, 
Esq. ; F. Wormald, Esq. ; J. Brigg, Esq. ; W. Cheesebrough, Esq. ; 
aie Esq., M.P.; T. B. Bosville, Esq. ; J. T. Crompton, 

Sq. 

From the statement of Mr. Rand, and from papers now be- 
fore us, it appears that of 185 cases committed to the Wakefield 
House of Correction during the year 1848-49, one prisoner 
had been 13 times committed, two had been 12 times committed, 
and in many instances prisoners had been 8 or 9 times commit- 
ted. The following observations of the Chairman are most 
interesting, and they convey the latest information upon the 
admirable “Children’s Friend School,” founded by Mr. Baker 
and Mr. Bengough, on Mr. Baker’s estate at Hardwicke, near 


Gloucester :-—* 





* For a detailed account of this School, see IRIsH QUARTERLY 
Review, Vol. IV. No. 15. p. 749 ; see also the *‘ J ournal of Progress,” 


No. 3. p. 38. 
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“ The Chairman, in opening the wren a explained the cireum- 
stances under which the meeting had been called. Under the act 
of parliament passed during last session there was no power given 
to magistrates to establish reformatory schools, but simply to commit 
to such institutions after they were established. It was for the 
magistrates or others to consider whether they would adopt any 
measures for the establishing of an institution under the sanction of 
government and subject to the inspection of one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors of Prisons, for the admission of persons committed for 
offences, and to confine them for two, three, or five years. In carry- 
ing out such an institution the government were willing to afford 
considerable assistance. It appeared from one of the clauses, ¢ that 
it shall be lawful for the commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury 
upon the representation of one of her Majesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State, to defray, out of any funds which shall be provided by parlia- 
ment for that purpose, either the whole cost of the care and main- 
tenance of any juvenile offender so detained in any reformatory 
school as aforesaid, at such a rate per head as shall be determined 
by them, or such portion of such cost as shall not have been recovered 
from the parents or step-parents of such child, as herein provided, 
or such other portion as shall be recommended by the said Secretary 
of State.’ Practically he understood this power to amount to this, 
that any magistrate, on the conviction of a juvenile offender, if he 
thought the parent was of ability to pay, would have the power to 
make a rate upon such parent, which would be recoverable by the 
same process as a rate laid under the poor law act. The extent of 
the government allowance was 5s. per week, and a grant would be 
made of any smaller sum necessary to make up the deficiency of the 
rate levied upon the parent. The probable cost of persons in those 
establishments was calculated at about £16 per head per annum, 
whilst the government allowance would be about £13, so that they 
might estimate a deficiency in carrying on institutions of this kind 
at about £3 per head per annum, exclusive of the original cost and 
furnishing of the building. In company with Mr, Wheatley he had 
just spent afew days with a Mr. Baker in the neighbourhood ot 
Gloucester, who had established one of these institutions. They had 
looked over the establishment, and as far as he could ascertain the 
cost of the building, capable of accommodating say 30 boys, had been 
£420, and the furnishing £60. Mr. Baker commenced first with 
three, then he increased it to 12, afterwards to 20, and now he had 
30. There were 30 acres of land attached to the building, 16 of 
which were under tillage, and the others in grass. Mr. Baker, who 
had had something like two years’ experience, said that he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the manner in which the establishment was 
going on—he (Mr. Baker) had made improvements during that 
period, and it was now upon a better footing. By establishing small 
institutions of this kind for not more than 30 boys, as far as they 
could in different localities, there would be every probability of suc- 
cess, but that would not be so with a larger institution. The Red 
Hill institution had 300 acres, and they had found that it was not 
convenient, and were now proposing to divide it into smaller farms. 
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It was a matter requiring the greatest prudence and caution, for if 
they had a large establishment they must have a large staff, which 
would give to the institution the Sunenten of a gaol instead of a 
school. He was satisfied from what he saw that the greatest benefits 
would result where the institutions were small and under the super- 
intendence of a gentleman who placed himself in personal and fre- 
quent intercourse with the inmates. Such a superintendence was 
far preferable to a large staff, which, though efficient perhaps as to 
discipline, failed to win the affection of the boys. He (the Chair- 
man) threw out these suggestions for the consideration of the meet- 
ing, and they must take > yi for what they were worth, but his owa 
impression was in accordanee with that of Mr. Baker, that more 
beneficial results would follow from a smaller institution than from 
alarge one. Then as to the expense. Suppose the building cost 
£400, and that there was an annual loss of £100, he did not think if 
it was taken up that there would be any difficulty in raising it. He 
did not think it necessary to go to the county for subscriptions in the 
first instance unless they wanted a large establishment. If it was 
taken up in a small way it would be satisfactory. It would, he un- 
derstood, be taken up by Mr. Wheatley, and he wished him every 
success. In conclusion he observed that the act gave no power to 
raise money—the institutions must be raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, and that being the case they would, to some extent, be under 
the superintendence of gentlemen subscribing. 

Mr. Wheatley explained that if it should be the feeling of the magis- 
trates that such a mode of trying the experiment was the best, he was 
ready to establish one, but if it was thought that a central establish- 
ment would be better he would do all he could to supportit. He in- 
tended to take the institution of Mr. Baker as his model. _In reply 
to Mr. Stansfield, he added that he had an unfinished building near 
his own house at Mirfield which he intended to appropriate. 

Mr. Maxwell wished to know whether Mr. Wheatley proposed to 
allow ministers of all denominations to attend the school, and give to 
the inmates belonging to their respective denominations spiritual in- 


struction ? : 
Mr. Wheatley said he should have no objection.” 


These passages are taken from The Leeds Intelligencer, of 


Saturday, November 18th, and in the same number of the 
Journal we find the following summary of the result of the 


meeting :— 


“ Proposep ReronmaTory ScHoois In THE West Rivinec,—An 
important and influential meeting of the mapietvots of the West 
Riding was held at Wakefield on Wednesday, a lengt ened report of 
which will be found in our 7th page. The subject excited consider- 
able attention and discussion ; and though a slight difference of opi- 
nion was manifest as to carrying out the provisions of the recent act 


of Parliament for the reformation of juvenile offenders, there was 
rmatory institutions. 


perfect unanimity as to the importance of refo 
Generally the magistracy expressed themselves favourable to the 
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establishment of several small institutions throughout the riding, 
under the superintendence of gentlemen resident in their vicinity, in 
preference to a large central establishment, which would involve a 
large staff, and assume the character of a gaol, and thus deteriorate 
from its usefulness. Taking this view of the subject, the chairman 
(the Hon, E. Lascelles, M.P.), said he did not think it necessary to 
appeal at present generally to the county, as he thought the experi. 
apes ee s— at. 
ment would prove more successful if tried by small institutions. 
During the meeting E. B. Wheatley, Esq., intimated his intention 
to establish an institution capable of accommodating about 30 boys, 
near to his residence at Mirfield ; stating, in reply to inquiries, that 
he should not object to receive support from other gentlemen in car- 
rying it out. Ultimately a committee was appointed to inquire into 
the cost of an institution in the neighbourhood of Wakefield, for the 
accommodation of 100 boys. The subject was felt to be one of 
great importance, and also of great difficulty, and, as will be seen 
from the report, it was conceded that great caution and prudence 
were necessary tu ensure success.’’* 

As the most important publication of the quarter we must 
place a paper entitled “ The Management and Disposal of our 
Criminal Population,” and printed in the October number of 
the Hdinburgh Review. At deals cluefly with the Convict 
System, but touches also, ina most able manner, upon the 
questions of Juvenile Reformation, the Separate System, and 
Penal Labor. We regret that the clearness and vigor shown 
in arguing the Convict question were not extended to a full 
exposition of the Reformatory Schools ; indeed the Ldinburyh 
owes this to its readers, as since the year 1548 no paper has been 
devoted in it to this subject—it is promised in the paper 
before us, let us hope that the promise may be very soon ful- 
filled, as these Schools have great and paramount claims upon 
the attention of all; well, aud wisely is it stated in this paper— 

«“We have much more to say, but we cannot say itnow. The 
treatment of juvenile offenders; the various measures which might 
be adopted for the prevention or mitigation of crime, by attacking 
its sources and predisposing influences ; the economical or moral 
objections which may possibly be urged against some of our recom- 
mendations,—these we must defer for consideration to some future 
time. We have here endeavoured to explain the present state of 
matters as regards the disposal of the prison population, and the 
various modifications and improvements we desire to effect in that 
state,—to describe what is done, and to suggest what ought to be 


ao nl 





* To the advocates of this school we can recommend a letter signed 
Barugh Almack, and published in a recent number of ‘* The Builder” 
under the head of * Farm Schools—The Children of London Streets. 

It contains some admirable suggestions. 
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done. We trust we have succeeded in convincing our readers, as 
assuredly we are convinced ourselves, that by a steady and systematic 
course of action,—which presents no serious or insuperable difficul. 
ties, which is suggested and sanctioned by long and wide experience, 
the main features of which are no longer matter of controversy or 
question, which violates no philosophic or economic principles, and 
which the highest interests of the community imperatively and ur- 
gently dictate—we may so manage while in prison, and _ provide for 
on release, the criminal classes of these realms, as at once to rescue 
themselves from the logical consequences of their unhappy antece- 
dents, and to secure society from the inevitable mischiefs which 
would ensue from their relapse. We firmly believe that, in order 
to ensure the beneficent results which we all, whatever be our the. 
ories, concur in desiring to bring about, it is only necessary to will 
with sufficient energy, and to act on a sufficiently extensive scale ; 
that the evil we are called upon to deal with, gigantic and clamorous 
as it is, is, like all other social evils, and more readily and surely 
than most others, curable on the application of the proper remedies ; 
and that the difficulties of the case lie, not in the nature of the thing 
to be done, but in our want of resolution to grapple with and do it, 
—in our inconceivable national inertia ; in our incurable habit of 
seeing lions in every broad path, and objections to every comprehen- 
sive scheme; in our morbid tendency—half-laziness, half-scrupulo- 
sity—always to forego a great good rather than encounter a little 
evil or run a little risk; in the over-tasked energies of our public 
men; in the instinctive alarm with which we all shrink from novel- 
ties however salutary—the people because they are unprecedented, 
the officials because they are troublesome ; in our paltry local 
jealousies ; in our still paitrier and more unpardonable party strifes.” 

To no portion of these great Kingdoms do these observa- 
tions apply more forcibly than to Ireland—let us have public 
meetings to take the opinion of the country upon this Refor- 
matory School movement, and of the extension of the 
louthful Offenders’ Act to Ireland. We can assemble readily 
for all other purposes ; Deaf and Dumb children have their 
advocates, ‘l'enants have their Leagues, Religious Societies have 
their supporters, Pagans and Jews, and the wild hordes of far 
off lands have Christian advocates of their conversion ; but 
“the City Arab,’ “the Home Lfeathen,” has no hand 
held forth to effectually, that is by force of law, reclaim him ; 
he may enter or may leave the school, guided only by his 

. , 

wayward, warped and ignorant will—truly might Mr. Thomson 
of Banchory write—“ Surely Heathens at home have no less 
claims on our exertions than Heathens abroad.” In the grave 
command of Scripture we are required to shield these children, 
and are told that if we do not serve even the least, we serve not 
God. If the Divine command will not influence us, we have 
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the proof afforded by facts and figures, that we squander 
money and increase taxation by continuing the present system, 
In the words of Talfourd, uttered with the shadow of death 
around him, we draw the attention of our Parliamentary Repre- 
sentatives to the evidence inserted in this Record, showing the 
necessity which exists for the extension of this Act of Parliament 
to Ireland : “It,” said the dying Judge, “becomes us therefore 
who desire to maintain and promote the advancement of the 
moral feeling of the people,to endeavour when the circumstance 
of their early guilt, which very often has arisen from some sudden 
temptation, and does not imply any greater depravity than 
that which the corruption of human nature spreads amongst 
all, that we should take an opportunity, not of yielding up 
the educational discipline of the law—that we should take care 
not merely to punish but to reform, and to seek to avail our- 
selves of that opportunity which that first offence has given, to 
bring within the pale of sympathy, and within the pale of religion, 
that unhappy person who has a soul immortal as our own, and 
has entered upon a life—a life as long in this world and that 
which is to come,—and to whom our warmest sympathy rather 
than our indignation, ought to be addressed.” 

And if the beautiful morality of this sentiment will not 
cause our people, with the evidence of Prison officials inciting 
them,to demand the extension of the Act, we ask them, in the 
words of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie, in his Plea for Ragged Schools— 
“ do you fancy that by refusing this appeal, and refusing to 
establish these schools, you (the public) will be saved the ex- 
pense of maintaining these outcasts ? a great and demonstrable 
mistake. They live just now; and how do theylive? Not by 
their own honest industry, but at your expense ; they beg and 
steal. for themselves, or their parents beg and steal for them. 
You are not relieved of the expense of their sustenance by refus- 
ing this appeal. ‘The old man of the sea sticks to the back of 
Sinbad: and surely it were better for Sinbad to teach the old 
man to walk on his own feet.” 

To England and to Scotland we owe the legislative recogni- 
tion of the Reformatory Principle; to ourselves, by demanding 
it, we must owe the extension of the Youthful Offenders’ Act to 
Ireland, 


























To the Managers of Reformatory and Ragged Schools, and 
to the Chaplains of Prisons, 


The Editor of Tue Irtsa Quarterty Review will feel most 
grateful to those gentlemen holding any of the above positions, who 
will send him, on or before the Ist February, Ist May, Ist August, 
and Ist November, in each year, such short statements of the results 
of the School and Prison Discipline as they may consider useful. 
They shall appear in the Record, and thus important information, 
which might be known only to a comparative few, will be placed in a 
concise form before the general reader, and those too who are active 
in supporting these questions. All communications may be addressed 
to the Editor at 8, Grafton-street, Dublin. 


Orrice oF THE IrisuH QuarTeRLY Review, 
8, Grafton-street. 
Dublin, November 21, 1854. 




















PARIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
No. I. 


To see a great city is amongst the earliest aspirations of our 
youth. To tread that pavement of gold, to sit beneath those roofs 
of crystal so cunningly devised by the weird architect we erst called 
nurse, is a dream we all have cherished ; and when enlightenment 
comes with the schoolmaster, our first fancy only assumes a more 
substantial shape. Stone and mortar take the place of glass—at 
least they were wont so to do, till Paxton put back the clock, and 
realized the nursery tale. What boy has not heard or read of the 
walls of Babylon, of the hundred gates of Thebes? Years roll on, 
and the boy, become a man, is content to pass beneath the arch 
that ‘* dominates” the Champs Elysées, and to tread the boulevards 
which occupy the site of the ancient walls of Paris. The mere name 
wakens up associations that link the world we live in to the world 
of long ago. ‘ August Athenae” had not long fallen from her pre- 
eminence, Jerusalem was still the home, had not as yet become the 
monument, of the chosen people, Rome had not seen the day of her 
greatest prosperity, when Paris existed, then the miserable hamlet 


of a rude tribe, now the capital of Europe. London is the chief 


city of England, and of “something more,” but Paris is cosmopoli- 
tan. It possesses a more widely extended interest, and, in better 
times especially, presents vicissitudes which have made it the epitome 
of human history. The Huguenot war, the Ligue, the Fronde, 
Louis le Grand, Voltaire, the Girondins, Robespierre, the Direc- 
tory, Bonaparte, Wellington, the Restoration, the barricades of '30, 
of 48, Napoléon Trois—faith even to fanaticism, turbulence, the 
power and splendor of a royal despotism, disbelief, liberty, ven- 
geance, profusion with the mask of patriotism, victory, invasion, 
the old tradition for a place of refuge, the constitutional monarchy, 
the masses, and the “ére des Césars” for the second time in eighteen 
hundred years. London has no experience like to this. Her life has 
long been one of monotonous prosperity and civil prescription ; 
Paris has tested, suffered, and enjoyed all things. 

Its origin has been the subject of strange romances to the learned 
of the sixteenth century. According to those ingenious and intrepid 
gentlemen, ingenious in conjecture, and intrepid in its publication, a 
prince named Francus an emigré from the sack of Troy, escaped to 
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Gaul, and built a city, which he named Paris in honor of his uncle, the 
jeune homme charmant whose liaison with a celebrated beauty of his 
day originated the ruin of a great Kingdom, and the writing of a great 
poem, whose author did not live long enough to be admitted a 
member of the French Academy. These learned men of the six- 
teenth century established to their own satisfaction the genealogy of 
the Kings who succeeded Francus, recounted their exploits, traced 
the institutions which were cradled by one monarch, and coffined by 
another, and threatened to publish the secret memoirs of more than 
one lady of quality who figured at the court ofthe Trojan dynasty. 
They by no means forgot#rancus in the interestinspired by the autobio- 
phies “of the period,” and, at length, acknowledged him to have 
been of the stock of Samothes, son of Japhet, and grandson of Noah. 
‘* Hence”, as the showman says, the belief that the rafters of the 
Tuileries are made out of the ribs of Noah’s ark. But, whatever 
has not been the origin of our city of Paris, for our knowledge of 
what it has been we are indebted to no less a personage than the 
warrior historian, Julius Cesar. The Parisii were a nation of fugi- 
tives from their primal abodes, who obtained permission from a 
powerful people of Gaul, called the Senones, to establish themselves 
on the frontiers of the territory possessed by the latter, and on the 
banks of the Seine. When Cesar entered Gaul, the old men of the 
Parisian tribe preserved the recollection of the settlement, which 
took place fifty years before, and of the treaty with their protectors. 
The river Seine traversed the territory which had been granted 
them, and, dividing in its course, formed five islands, of which the 
largest was chosen by the emigrants for their strong place in times 
of hostile incursion. It was called ZLutetia—it is now the Cité, the 
centre of modern Paris, containing within its narrow limits the 
Church of Notre Dame, the Palais de Justice, and the great hospi- 


tal of Paris, the Hétel Dieu.* 


* The terse eloquence of this simple and beautiful designation has 
been strangely degraded by the bétise I here record. TI have seen a 
novel, which appeared in an Irish provincial newspaper, in which 
the author informs us that two of his personages—a bride and bride- 
groom, as well as I remember—* arrived at Paris, and took up 
their residence at the Hétel Dieu.” This genius appears to have 
had eccentric ideas on the subject of “ taking his ease at his inn.” 
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Of ancient Paris, such as it existed under the Reman domination, 
there exist, to this hour, relics of absorbing interest—the ruins of a 
Palace, which was most probably constructed about the end of the 
third century, by Constantius Chlorus, the contemporary, and col- 
league in the empire, of Diocletian. A French historian of 
comparatively modern times, having asserted that it was founded b y 
the Emperor Julian, the ruins have since improperly borne the 
name of the latter, who was the grandson of the Emperor above 
named, to whom its construction is more justly attributed. The 
misnomer is established by long usage, and, notwithstanding that 
the learning of subsequent authors has enlightened the subject, the 
name of Palais or Thermes de Julian (the Palace or Baths of Julian) 
is universally given to the ruins of the Palace of Constantius 
Chlorus. That Julian resided there is, however, undoubtedly true. 
In his Misopogon, which he wrote at Antioch, he makes mention of 
it ; and in his proclamation addressed to the senate and people of 
Athens, refers repeatedly to this imperial residence, where he lived 
with his wife Helena, and further, he speaks of a chamber adjoining 
hers, where he set himself to reflect upon the means of appeasing a 
mutiny. The historian Zozimus informs us that the soldiery, 
dissatisfied with an order to march to the frontiers of Persia, 
revolted, and proclaimed Julian, who then resided at Paris, He 
refused the proffered dignity, whereupon they attacked the palace, 
and stormed its gates. Ammianus Marcellinus narrates the affair at 
greater length, and mentions the subterranean vaults where Julian 
took refuge from his military friends, who seemed bent on killing 
him with kindness. Two halls of this palace, communicating with 
each other, are still in existence, and are known by the name of the 
Thermes, They adjoin the Hotel Cluny, and are filled with interest- 
ing relics of antiquity, amongst the rest, several altars consecrated 
to Jupiter, which were discovered in the beginning of the 18th 
century, in digging a vault under the choir of the famous cathedral] 
of Notre Dame. They are adorned with bas-reliefs of Ioman and 
Gallic divinities, and their inscriptions have been decyphered. 
These inscriptions, unskilfully executed, discover the clumsy correc- 
tions of the careless artist, who was obliged to supply to imperfect 
words the omitted letters by carving them over the words to which 
they properly belonged, in order to make sense by hook or by crook, 
Thus these relies of classic antiquity may remind us of a country 
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AN 
sign in Ireland whereby Perr. Bratuaa announces to the world 
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the mystery of Inrrrain for Man & Hor. Whilst I regarded 
these ancient altars, whereon figure Tiberius Cesar Augustus, Jupiter 
Optumus Maxsumus, Castor & Pollux, &c., my thoughts reverted 
to that distinguished savant and littérateur, M. Pickwick, and his 
celebrated antique. The altars of which I speak were erected by 
the heathen piety of the “ watermen of Paris,” a fact the knowledge 
of which we owe to one of the best executed of the inscriptions. 
The Romans were famous for their roads, but the river Seine offered 
to them a natural high-way for the transport of travellers, soldiers, 
and provisions to the fortress of Paris, of which they notably availed 
themselves. <A fleet of boats on the Seine was under the control of 
a Prefect, and when the ancient rulers of Gaul gave place to the 
Franks, a corporation of watermen long existed at Paris, variously 
entitled Mercatores aquae Parisiaci, Marchands par eau, and La 
confrerie des marchands de l'eau. 

Centuries have rolled by since then, and we now reach Paris “ by 
water” certainly, but by water turned into “steam.” Place aur 
Stokers ! Thrown into a great city for the first time, we feel like an 
unskilful swimmer, bewildered by the plunge. The map is our 
refuge, a rope we seize on, for stay and help, till the floundering is 
over. We have found the Rue ————, in the map ; now to find it 
in the flesh. You pass your Hotel door, and you are in the street, 
your head confused with sea-sickness, or land-sickness, or something, 
with custom-houses, cab fares, eau de Seltz, and Emile de Girardin’s 
last. Apropos of Hotels, I do not mean to name mine. It is 
thought worthy of honorable mention in the guide books, and pro- 
fesses to give respectable accommodation,” at “ moderate charges.” 
Besides, our friend Bob , told me to go there. It was dusty 
in the dry weather, and clammy in the wet. In the first instance, 





you felt as if you were every moment about to be blown away with 
the dust, which the draft swept in and out at the open window ; and 
in the second, if you but touched the bannisters, the bell rope, the 
walls, you seemed to be threatened with the fate of a wafer, doomed 
to be stuck on to something, and “ fixed considerable.” There were 
vagrant smells, impossible to be traced to their parish. Doors 
creaky, locks which wanted to be coaxed, emigrant keys which 
had long forgotten the locks of their infancy. A small bedroom 
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ante BS 
where only half of you{could get to sleep at a time; a small towel 
which only wiped one side of your face ; a chest of drawers within 
whose bosom lurked some dreadful seeret, for it objected to be 
opened, or otherwise drawn out ; and Time magnificent on the 
mantel-piece, bending gracefully over a clock—a French clock—a 
real French clock—with a reclining nymph opposite to him, as 
scantly clad and bespangled as himself, and a good deal more brazen, 
I did not stop long there, I soon left it to settle down en pension (in 
a boarding-house.) One morning at breakfast in the public room, 
an elderly English couple opposite to me seemed to be exceedingly in. 
terested in something which was going on behind me. I turned round 
“to see,” and through a window of the salle, which looked upon the 
staircase, perceived that the housemaid was ‘ dusting” the stairs. 
Look the-ah, de-ah !” said one to the other, “ I do believe they're 
actially sweepin’ the stai-ahs !”-“ No, no,” said her friend with 
cynical gravity, ‘* they ain’t—they are only a ¢ryin’ to.” Her opinion 
may have been sound enough, though her wit was no greater than 
one would look for in a Lady of Cockaigne. I have told you of 
what kind the accommodation was ; the bill was a little more than 
‘*moderate.” And here I may make an observation, which, how- 
ever it may admit of exceptions, is applicable in general to an extent 
more considerable than desirable. The comforts and luxuries of 
ordinary Parisian life, the ménage of the middle class in the capital of 
Trance, are on a far more modest scale, to use a mild expression, 
than with individuals of the same class with us, at London, and 
Dublin, and even in our provincial towns. In the United Kingdom, 
the way of life is so minuately graduated, that it is difficult to trace 
the beginnings of comfort, and the finality of luxury. Class is 
dovetailed with class, and the prosperous shop-keeper presses on the 
heels of the landed gentleman, Our bourgeoisie has a thousand 
wants, has sometimes even its caprices, and finds the means to gratify 
them, in part at least. The chasm in our social structure is between 
the middle class, and the “lower” class, the masses that live by 
manual labor merely, and whose very hard-work they do not direct 
themselves, but is “cut out” for them. Here in France, the broad line 
of demarcation is between the landed aristocracy, and the government 
functionaries on one side, and the bourgeoisie, and the masses on the 
other. The ouvrier in France has a better position in the main 
than his English brother ; he has many of the comforts, has much 


of the general intelligence, and is cursed with all the wants and 
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aspirations of the shop-keeping class to whose skirts he holds on, to 
whose order he often professes to belong, especially in times of 
revolutionary ferment. On the other hand the shop-keeper is some- 
times but little above the ouvrier, and does not occupy generally in 
France that rank in the social seale which Ais English brother has 
had for birth-right for many centuries. The continual, daily, un- 
remitting, often unnoticed, exercise of political liberty appears 
hitherto—I say hitherto, for I do not take upon me to prophecy of 
the future, and that future, the property of a people who are familiar 
with vicissitudes—to have been inconsistent with such a social order. 
There are some who look upon liberty itself as the privilege in fact 
of the unprivileged in title, and who speculate on its extinction when 
it has reached a class of the people, who are unprepared to sustain 
it, because embarrassed by long habits of dependence, in whose 
hands it is likely to become rather an instrument of temporary ven- 
geance than of enduring protection. Merely an observer, I am not 
aman of opinions, and content myself with recording those of 
others. With the result fresh in our memories of the re-action 
which placed the crown of the revived empire on the brow of its 
present possessor, a re-action co-extensive with every class of a 
populous nation convoked to declare its will, by universal suffrage, 
we should be slow to form opinions upon questions of high political 
science. Since February 48 how many have been deceived, and 
undeceived !—But be all this as it may, that the facts which led me 
into this train of observation, are as I have stated them to be is 
certain. It is not, however, unquestioned. There is a class of 
worthies to whom truth is not only unwelcome, but even incompre- 
hensible, their prejudices being equalled by their stupidity. With 
them Paris is a Paradise, for all the world; for us Paris is Paris, 
not the less so for its contrasts and anomalies. Your British tour- 
ist, Brown, shuts up shop for awhile, or leaves it to the care of 
Jones, his more assiduous, or less curious partner —‘* business is 
dull”—bolts to Paris, and of course dines at the Palais Royal at the 
cost of some two francs and a-half. He enters a magnificent salle, 
of noble proportions, decorated with everything attractive that art 
can devise, and presided over by an angel with her hair @ Pimpéra- 
trice, to whom the people on entering doff their hats. Brown is in 
a Palace, and his hostess is a Princess. The Bordeaux is ‘ capit’l 
stuff. It’s somethin’ like claret, only they don’t call it claret, but 
somethin’ else. It ain't exactly-a-heady, but, by Jove! it’s fust 
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chop!” He pays his ‘little bill,” in his instance, literally so, for 
the “ value,” and strolls about in the garden, or under the arcades, 
looking into all the wonderful little shops, all diamonds and plate 
glass. He has a cigar in his mouth, and he ain’t had one there for 
twenty years. He sees the Louvre and the Tooleries, and the 
Shawnsaleeze, and returns to Albion’s shore, with wonderful legends 
of the Palais Royal. He rather wakes up Jones, who, next year, 
(when ** business is dull” once more) bolts to Paris in his turn, and 
iyou refer back a little, and read Jones for Brown, you know the rest. 
Even so it is, that the Jones’ and Browns inoculate their circle, 
and the public generally, with very romantic notions of Parisian 
life, and it comes to be a received opinion that Brown's week at 
Paris is only a specimen of daily French existence. What is the 
fact? Why, that the luxury of Paris is paid for by the wealth of 
Paris. True, twice a year or so, your bourgeois takes his wife to a 
first-class Restaurant, or what to him is first-class, or the said Mon- 
sieur gives, or takes, a good dinner, in company with his chosen 
friends, But we must not conclude that it is jour de féte with him 
all the year round. And then the Provincial “dines”, too ; which 
they know very well at Véfour’s, and at the Trois Freres Proven- 
caux. But at no period have the Provincials occupied Paris in as 
great force as did the Allies in 15, The students are strong at the 
commencement of the month, when they draw their allowance, but 
the moon wanes. A favorite freak of these latter gentlemen is to 
lire a remise, with two horses, and, if possible, two footmen, and to 
be driven to and fro along the Boulevards for hours, not because 


a J i 
there is much fun in that, but because your fast young Frenchman 


. . » . J 4 " ” ‘ 
likes the excitement of spending money. He ‘ dines,” but after a 


fashion unlike that of most people. He will smash a bottle of wine, 
when he is in a state beyond drinking it, for he does not love intox- 
ication, but he does dearly love to pay for it. His afternoon fas 
been that of a grand seigneur of the time of Cardinal Richelieu. 
When night comes on, he walks home to his little cell, three pair up, 
in some dingy street of the Quartier Latin, and is a grand seigneur 
no more—till the new moon. All these are exceptional cases. But 
consider the mass of the Parisian middle-class, and you will find 
their life to be modest enough, their apartments furnished with less 
of Jure, and their habits less expensive than is the mode with the 
same class over the water. One fact is conclusive on the subject — 
the occupation of a single house not merely by different individuals, 
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but by different families. As you ascend the stair-case, you descend 
in the social scale. The rez de chaussee is a shop, the drawing-room 
floor is rented by a noble, above him is lodged a professional man 
with his family, another flight brings you to a struggling artist, 
whose dreams of the Beautiful are sometimes chased by the student 
of law, or of medicine, who dances the cancan over his head. 
Higher up, you may encounter a sweep, befure you get to the chim- 
ney. It is impossible, plainly, in such a state of things, to revel in 
that roominess in which your British bourgevis loves to expand, even 
when he lets lodgings. Here the drawing-room floor is of oak, 
above that the rooms are paved—I presume that is the word in 
English—with tiles which are painted—no carpet. I wonder what 
those little things here, half recess and half hole, which occupy the 
spot where the fire-place is with you, can be meant for. They are 
big enough for you to put your feet in. They are garnished with a 
shovel and tongs. I can’t conceive making a fire in them, unless a 
‘andle-end be the fuel. They communicate with flues. Ah !—they 
must be ventilators. 

The aspect of Paris differs from that of London and Dublin in 
a respect which is most remarkable—you can see to the end of a 
street. There is no smoke, no mist, to intercept your view. Your 
first day in Paris you find the air so clear, and distant objects are 
so near to you, as the phrase is, that, being weather-wise, you pro- 
phesy speedy rain, The next day is the same. The sunny places 
are so bright, the shady so visible. A third day. No rain. An 
idea flashes on you; it is thus always here; and so it is. The 
atmosphere is wonderfully clear, and grows obscure only when 
mischief is brewing, and rain at hand, or in the early morning, when 
the dews of night still linger on their road upwards. This cheerful, 
clear, serene atmosphere makes Paris a perfect panorama, and 
recals the pictures of Canaletto, the far is so near, the perspective so 
defined, and uninterrupted. The beauty of this feature in the ap- 
pearance of the city is enhanced by circumstances, some of nature, 
such as the high hills which environ it, others of art, such as the 
lofty buildings which adorn it. From the heights of Montmartre 
and Pare la Chaise you can see the city. You can see the city—the 
whole of it—from the Pantheon at the south-east, from Notre 
Dame in the centre, from the magnificent Are de triomphe de l’étoile 
in the west. From the dome of the Pantheon you see the Val de 
Grace, the Observatoire, the village of Chantilly, Bicétre, the great 
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road to Lyons, stretched like a broad white riband across the heights 
to the south-east of Paris, the Jardin des Plantes, the fort of 
Vincennes, a league outside Paris, the column of the Place de la Bas- 
tille, the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, Notre Dame, the Louvre, the 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, Montmartre with its green spots, 
and its windmills, up at the north of Paris, the column in the Place 
Vendome, the triumphal arch at the end of the Champs Elysées to 
the west, Passy, the Invalides, St. Sulpice, the Sorbonne, the 
Luxembourg—all Paris, save the Seine. This last, with its bridges, 
is best seen from “the gorgeous turrets of Notre Dame,” which 
command the river, east and west. But the finest view of Paris is, 
perhaps, from the Are de Vétoile, which is at the extreme west, and 
from its height you can best appreciate the clearness of the 
atmosphere, discerning with ease at a distance of four miles and 
a-half, or rather more, the stately columns of the Barriére du Trone, 
and the monuments of Pére la Chaise, at the eastern extremity of 
Paris ; three miles beyond that again, the fortress of Vincennes. 
Versailles, at all times an object of curiosity, has been this sum- 
mer crowded on the days of the “grandes eaux,” which have played 
repeatedly, to the great delight, not merely of tourists, but of the good 
Parisians themselves, who are as proud of Versailles as they are of 
Paris, the sole defect of the latter being in their eyes the untoward 
fact that the former isnot enclosed within it somehow, park and all. 
The mere mention of the Court of Versailles recalls one of the most 
remarkable periods in the history of the French, when the national 
genius and manners received an impulse from the ambition and re- 
finement of the Grand Monarque, an impulse which has not ceased to 


exercise a powerful effect on ideas, institutions and events down to 
Any lengthened reference to his 


the very time wherein we live. 
All are ac- 


career would be here a mere superfluous impertinence. 


quainted with the good and evil he has done, with the greatness and 


meanness of his selfish pride. ‘ L’ @tat, c’est moi,” would seem to 


some to be his fitest epitaph; but there is another which contests 
with it the palm of biographical portraiture. From his death-bed 
he addressed to Madame de Maintenon (the celebrated widow of 
Scarron, the poet) to whom he had been married for thirty years, 
alast adieu. In quitting you, Madame,” said he, “I am consoled 
by the hope that we shall meet in eternity.” As she left him, she 
exclaimed with bitter anger to those around her, ‘* Voyez le rendez- 
vous qu'il me donne! Cet homme-la n'a jamais aimé que lui.” We 


know Louis better than we do Napoleon. The scope of his life is 
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clear to us. Napoleon's destiny is not yet unriddled. The other 
day, at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, I entered a room, where 
there was a large telescope, which pointed up to the cornice, distant 
only a few yards. One Visitor after another, gouged up one eye, and 
with the other looked through the glass with persevering curiosity. 
This proceeding was a source of much amusement to two or three 
people, an Englishman, with (apparently) his wife, and a Frenchman, 
who declared himself en permanence on a seat close by, the better to 
observe the telescopists, One of these latter, after various fruitless 
attempts to “ see something,” was at length attracted by the increas- 
ing laughter ofthe Permanent, and speedily recalled to mind, not 
without confusion, that telescopes were not invented for observing 
objects close at hand. Napoleon is too near our times to be dis- 
tinguished clearly through the lens of history, and most assuredly 
we do not accept the description of the ‘ attorney of the middle 
classes,” by which Mr. Emerson, the Representative of Inflated Pen- 
men and Attorney of Phrase-makers, would seek to make known to 
us the “meaning” in this world of Napoleon the First. But Louis is 
known to all—greatly ambitious, greatly gifted, greatly fortunate, and, 
withal, only a great actor, not a great man. At Versailles, I defy 
you to get rid of him. He haunts the place. You may take away 
his portraits, and leave those of others where they stand. He will 
not the less be there, they not the less absent. Greater memories 
than his havea niche at Versailles, but the mausoleum—for such we 
deem the Palace—is his in its entirety. Who can tread the Place 
de la Bastille, at least for the first time, and not revert to Mirabeau ? 
The Place dela Concorde and the Tuileries are Louis the Sixteenth’s. 

In the Palais Royal we do not forget Richelieu, nor Philippe Egalite. 
At the Invalides, we scarce bestow a passing thought on its founder, 
and turn from his portrait, as from something intrusive. To-day 
the Hotel des Invalides is, and has been for a long time past, a syn- 
onyme for the first Empire, and its Ruler.—But Versailles is 

altogether Louis the Fourteenth’s. He builtit, lived within its 
walls, and died beneathits roof. It was there that he was young— 

gallant, prosperous, flattered in his youth; there he spent the years 

of his adorned manhood, le Grand Mouarque; there he grew old—age 

brought him reverses and remorse, but did not impair his dignity, 

and they flattered him still. ‘I have but followed your counsels,” 

said he to the prelates who surrounded his death-bed (in which asser- 


tion his pride deceived him) “if I have done wrong, you will be 
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accountable for it to God.” Inspeaking thus, he fled for refuge to the 
device of all wrong doers, who seek to ignore their own responsibility, 
and to increase that of vthers. But the Cardinals de Rohan and 
de Bissy replied to him witha courtly charity, and contented them- 
selves with eulogizing his conduct, “ for it was his destiny,” says the 
Chronicler, Duclos, “ to be flattered even to the very last moment 
of his existence.” Calling the Dauphin to his side, he advised him, 
in his capacity of successor to the throne, to keep peace with his 
neighbours. “I have loved war too much,’’said he, “do not imitate me 
in that,nor in the great expenditure of treasure in which I indulged.” 
The very spot where he uttered these monitions, suggested by re- 
morse, was itself the evidence of the extravagence he bewailed too late. 
Speaking of the grandes eaux of Versailles, Saint Simon tells us that 
‘‘water was wanting, although they could supply it by artificial 
means, and the fountains, those wonders of art, were dry, despite the 
foresight which had provided those mers de réservoirs which had 
cost so many millions. Who could believe it ? This deficiency ac- 
tually ruined the infantry of the army! It was determined on to turn 
the course of the Eure between Maintenon and Chartres, and to 
bring that river to Versailles. Who can tell the cost in money 
and men of this attempt during many years, when it was forbidden, 
under heavy penalties, to speak of the sick, and of the dead, whom the 
severity of the labor and the unhealthy exhalations destroyed? Of 
the survivors, it took years to re-establish the health of some, that of 
others could not be restored during their wholelife. Even the colonels 
and general-officers dared not absent themselves for a quarter of an 
hour from the supervision of the works, which were interrupted 
by the war of 1668.” Madame de la Fayetté’s evidence is to the 
same effect,and Madame de Sevigné says that it was only in the dark- 
ness of the night that the sick and the dead were removed. 

It was in the reign of Louis’ predecessor that Versailles was 
commenced. Louis the Thirteenth frequently hunted in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with his suite, was accustomed to spend the night, 
after the fatigues of the chase, in a poor cabaret, and in a wind- 
mill, which stood on the hill now occupied by the palace. But 
they grew tired of the poor accommodation which the “ palace of the 
winds” afforded them, and the King caused aconvenient chateau to 
be constructed. Speaking of this, Bassompierre says, “ obviously 
this King of ours is not mortar-mad—the finances are not likely 
to suffer from his magnificence in marble, unless, indeed, they mean 
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to reproach the poor man with this wretched chateau of Versailles, 
of which a mere private gentleman would be ashamed to be vain.” 
Ah! Bassompierre, were it but given thee to prophesy ! this same 
chateau was the scene of the court-intrigue, and it’s dénouement 
which is dated in French history ‘La journée des dupes,” all-fools’day. 
Marie de Medicis, mother of Louis the Thirteenth, in the temporary 
absence of Cardinal de Richelieu, set herself to work to procure 
his downfall, and for this purpose, obtained a secret interview with 
the King, who promised all the Queen-mother asked of him. 
Richelieu, forewarned, surprised them in the very midst of their 
plot. “Ah!” cried aloud the King, with more of candor than of 
self-possession (himself almost a fool, he was the son of Henri 
Quatre, and the father of Louis Quatorze) “ Ah! talk of the devil.” 
— You have been speaking of me,” said Richelieu sharply to the 
Queen. Thunderstruck at his apparition, she was dumb for a 
moment, but gathering up ‘a spirit,” she launched a torrent of 
invective at the head of the minister. The King implored “ goody” 
“to moderate the rancor of her tongue.” ‘The Cardinal threw himself 
upon his knees before her. Once before had he done so, but the 
occasion was far different. It was to thank her for having backed 
with her powerful interest his own distinguished merits, and helped 
him to obtain the rank of Cardinal. In these days, he placed his red 
hat at the feet of his benefactress ; “ Madam,” he said, “ this symbol 
of the dignity for which Iam indebted to your Majesty, will, by its 
color alone, ever remind me of the vow I have made to shed my blood 
in your service ;” a pretty, but labored concetto, quite in the taste of 
the time. Things have changed since then. Now the Cardinal 
kneels to her, not without dignity in his humility, to recal her to a 
sense of propriety and of justice. But she will hear nothing, The 
Cardinal turns to the King, and offers toresign his power. The 
King accepts his resignation, and he retires from the royal presence. 
The Queen-mother and the court, flushed with triumph, repair to 
the Luxembourg at Paris,there to hold their jubilee on the fall of the 
Minister. He is “ out” at last, and they are never tired of telling the 
sood news. Even when it is become old, it is still good for 
repetition. Butit was this confidence which lost the cause of the 
court. Whilst the Queen remains at the Luxembourg to receive 
the felicitations of the enemies of the Cardinal, this last employs the 
precious time in endeavouring to recover his position with the King, 
who is alone at Versailles, He completely succeeds ; “ Continue,” says 
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Louis to his restored Minister, “continue to serve me as you have 
hitherto done, and I will protect you against all the intrigues of your 
enemies.” And on the spot, they took measures for the punishment 
of the authors ofthe intrigue. The courtiers returned to Versailles 
only to find the Cardinal more powerful then ever, and to curse the 
day of their defeat, the “ journée des dupes.” 

After a long minority, Louis the Fourteenth, arrived at the 
throne, declared that he would rule France himself, and be his own 
Minister. He kept his vow. He availed himself of able assistants, 
but the “ minister” of recent times was a type that ceased to exist. 
Louis the Great was in no want of, and did not suffer, a “ Maire du 
Palais.” Wishing to signalize the commencement of his reign by 
an enterprize worthy of his ambition, he resolved to build a palace 
at Versailles, and commenced the edifice in 1661. The works were 
pushed forward with such energy, that, three years afterwards, 
their progress admitted of a féte in celebration of the undertaking, 
which even in so brief a period, had been crowned with a success 
which promised well for its completion. This féte was inaugurated 
with a pomp and splendour of which the court of France had, till 
then, been, at least comparatively, ignorant. ‘ Heaven itself,” says 
a contemporary writer, ‘* seemed to favor the designs of His 
Majesty, for, at a season which is almost always rainy, we were 
only troubled with a pretty fresh breeze, whose increase only served 
to manifest the foresight of the King. Lofty tents and construc- 
tions of wood sprung upin a moment, and beneath the shelter 
afforded by them blazed a thousand lights, defying the gale, which 
everywhere else at the time rendered such diversions impossible.” It 
was, possibly, on this occasion, that originated the humor, as dry as 
the wind, of the mot I am here tempted to relate. “ You 
remember the old wind-mill that stood upon this spot?” asked 
Louis of one of his courtiers. It was the mill where Louis the 
Thirteenth had often rested the night, fatigued with hunting, 
«‘ Yes, your Majesty,” replied the seigneur, “ le moulin a disparu, 
mais le vent est resté.” But a keener wit figured at these fétes, 
no less a person than Moliére. In the rhyming gazette of Loret, 
La Muse Historique for 1664, we find the fact refered to in these 
verses ;— 


‘«‘ Le second jour la comédie, 


Des rimes de Moliére ourdie, 
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Ou l’on remarque pleinement 

Grand esprit, et grand agrément ;” 
which is more than ‘/’on remarque’ in our friend Loret. 
Amongst other comedies of the celebrated dramatic author, his 
Tartuffe was ‘‘presented” before Louis the Fourteenth, during these 
fetes at Versailles. The poet’s memory refreshes this seat of pomp, 
like a breeze that steals through the open window into gilded saloons, 
where the air is heavy with artificial perfume. For gilding and 
marble, they are articles of faith, we know. To doubt the taste 
that fashioned them is infidelity; to doubt the taste that admires 
them, blasphemy. Notwithstanding all which, we believe in genius, 
not in gilding. A court architect is, at all times, a ‘highly respec- 
table” man; in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, and in a peruke, 
such a one must have been something more— 





‘a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven.” 

The masons of the mind have built my palace, and have, for the 
most part, succeeded in bringing their structures to perfection. 
Mansard has only attempted, with doubtful success, to do that in his 
art, which Moliére fully effected in his. In my simple malice, | 
often require to be told that such and such a portico is “ justly 
admired” for the &c. &c., but a great poem, ora great comedy, is 
its own sufficient indication, and effectual eulogium. I need not 
periwig myself with pedantry to goto the play. It is unfortunate, 
that the fine arts can never claim to be of the same level with litera. 
ture. I have heard a great building described as “a poem in 
stone.” True, but why are there not more of them? Architecture 
is deficient in the element of certainty of opinion, of stability of 
reputation. It may take years to establish a great literary production, 
but, once established, it remains to us, and all the world are of 
one way of thinking about it. You never meet good people going 
into affected raptures about Milton’s Paradise Lost, because some 
“cultivated person” has indicated the propriety of rapture. You 
never meet simple people, who are acquainted with the ‘* culti- 
vated person,” denying it, or calling its merits in question. But 
where there is mention of any of our modern edifices, what difference 
of opinion is evoked, if some one or two will but speak as they think ! 
The reason of all this is simple, though it has its root in first prin- 
ciples. We are all acquainted with words and their meaning, and 
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the question of literary merit will turn upon the language best fitted 
to express propriety of thought, and truth of situation. We have 
been all our lives learning, at first with some effort, afterwards 
imperceptibly, the uses of language, and its various shades and 
meanings. We never can be so familiar with the combinations of 
the materials of architecture. A block of stone, simple though 
it be in the rough, may be hewn into a thousand shapes, and 
receive in each instance a different expression. The rules of gram- 
mar are fundamental, but we forget them in the superstructure of 
style. In building, all that you can learn is the mere grammar. 
It’s subtler combinations and refinements cannot possibly occur with 
sufficient frequency to become familiar to the unprofessional public. 
When we are told that such and such a combination forms such an 
“ order,” we learn a mere rule of architectural grammar. But the 
various uses to which that order’ may be made accessary are not 
manifested practically in sufficient number to inform experience, and 
ground independent opinion. We fly for a faith to the artist and 
the connoisseur, sufficient experience being wanting to enlighten a 
natural religion of taste. They know our weakness, and impose 
upon us the ceremonies of a fanciful and arbitrary cudle, thrice happy 
if they have a grand monarque for high-priest. The renaissance has 
ruined architecture. It has thwarted the national genius of Europe, 
and discouraged national taste in affecting to inform it. If St. 
Peter’s, or St. Paul’s in London, have been successful experiments, 
how many others have failed ? Modern times have constructed enor- 
mous piles of building, with pillars, of some ancient “ order,” stuck 
here and there about, and all this we must worship as classic or rest 
content to be banned as grumbling eccentrics. The capitals of the 
pillars of a portico cannot constitute the whole building Ionic. To 
which “order” of ancient architecture do the humped- backed roofs 
of the Tuileries belong ? To which, again, the towering chimney-tops 
of the Royal Exchange in London? The “ dark ages” were not so 
dark; they knew in those times how to make even a water-spout 
ornamental. Your modern classic portico is the all in all of these 
latter ages—like charity, it covers a multitude of sins. Only be 
careful to stand close enough in—where do you see chimneys, or 
excrescent sky-lights now ? Certainly, porticos are not transparent. 
We can be thankful for so much. In the beginning of his reign, 
Louis the Fourteenth appeared at a fancy ball in Roman costume— 
en revanche, with laced cravat, and flowing peruke! His portrait 
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remains to this day, to remind us of the bizarrerie. The architecture 
of his, and of succeeding times, presents for the most part a similar 
bétise. 

But not content with degrading art, his era outraged nature. 
Your men of taste fell out with the trees, and shaped them with 
their civilizing shears into vegetable fancies of the most fantastic 
character. No doubt, they would have prescribed hair-powder for 
them, if the idea had been practicable. The green sward was offen- 
sively natural—gauche as any homme de province. But they sub- 
jected that, too, to prevailing etiquette, and brought it to reason 
according to the soundest principles of mathematics. It was taught 
to adopt parallelograms, and ovals, and triangles, and all so neatly 


gravelled. Gooseberries were made to grow according to rule. If 


the hairy cactus had then flourished at Versailles, he should have 
been inevitably shaved. Monsieur Le Notre was a sort of horticul- 
tural tailor, excelling in the genre régulier ; his rival, Kent, was an 
advocate for the landscape-garden. The merits of each have been 
celebrated in verse by the author of the Jardins, a poem from which 
I quote a few lines. 


‘«‘ Je ne décide point entre Kent et Le Notre: 
Ainsi que leurs beautés, tous les deux ont leurs lois. 
L’un est fait pour briller chez les grands, chez les rois ; 
Les rois sont condamnés 4 la magnificence ; 
On attend autour d’eux leffort de la puissance ; 
On y veut admirer, enivrer ses regards, 
Des prodiges du luxe, et du faste des arts, 
L’Art peut done subjuguer la Nature rébelle, 
Mais c’est toujours en grand qu’il doit triompher d’elle. 
Son éclat fait ses droits ; c’est un usurpateur, 
Qui doit obtenir grace a force de grandeur.” 


I am tempted to commit translation, though few readers possibly, 
will require it from us— 


‘ 
'Twixt Kent, and skilled Le Notre, how decide ? | 
Each claims his praise, his rules of art descried. 
To dazzle princes one his genius bent, 

And Kings, condemned to be magnificent, 
Whose taste, enslaved to all the pride of power, 
Would order grass, and discipline a bower. 





Bah” 
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‘To rebel Art if vanquished Nature yields, 

Strong be the sceptre the ustrper wiclds ! 

Might makes his right—be, then, his rule complcte, 
Unfaltering, ruthless, for a Despot meet. 





To this hour the trees in the Orangery at Versailles are ranged 
in their boxes of earth, in rows as formal as the rank and file of a 
regiment, each of them cut and rounded into a shape that reminds 
you of the newly-shorn bullet-heads of a batch of recruits. 

The magnificent fountains, with their spirited and skilfully ex- 
ecuted groups, constitute its distinguishing, and most agreeable 
peculiarity. In other respects, the palace and gardens may find 
tveir parallels elsewhere, but the grandes eaux are a feature apart. 
I congratulate you on the prospect of seeing them next summer. 
For myself, I mean to revisit Versailles. At present, I will close 
this brief notice of that celebrated place, by presenting you with the 
portrait of a celebrated Suisse (porter) of the old times, which we 
owe to the pen of Mercier. In the celebrated Qiil-de- Boeuf, one of 
the most interesting spots in the palace, “ there lived,” says he, ‘a 
yreat, square Suisse, built on a colossal scale, He was like a great 
bird in a cage. He eats, drinks, and sleeps in this antichamber— 
never leaves it. The rest of the palace is to him an unknown land, 
A mere screen separates his bed, and his table, from the princes and 
the powers of this world. The sonorous thunder of some dozen 
words once made his duty, and now make his most fitting epiteph— 
‘Keep moving, gentlemen, keep moving! gentlemen, the King !— 
withdraw! No admittance, Monseigneur.’” And Monseigneur 
mizzles, without a word. All the world salute him. Who ever 
dared to contradict him? The sound of his voice chases through 
the gallery clouds of counts, marquises, and dukes, who jump, ata 
word from him. He sends princes and princesses packing by a 
monosyllable. When his voice thunders through the place, the 
scattered knots of courtiers huddle together, or vanish in thin air. 
All fix their glance on the big fist that turns the handle of the door. 
His “ yails” are something to the tune of five hundred a-year, for 
who could think of caressing that great palm with any metal viler 
than gold? In the evening, a group of courtiers present themselves 
again in the Ciil-de-Boeuf, and crowd up against 2 come door. 
‘These gentlemen are aspirants to the honor of supping with Master. 


Each one flatters himself with a little hope, not yet extinguished , 
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though often deceived. Two hours are gone, and the door, the door 
adored, the door pressed with trembling respect, does open at last ! 
A huissier appears with a list in his hand, and names some seven or 
eight people. The lucky dogs pop in, and the door is banged in the 
faces of the disappointed, who sneak away with a make-believe smile, 
but with hearts of chagrin, and despair. 

There is nothing one meets with so frequently at Paris as a 
decoration of the Legion of Honour, and a Palace. The decoration 
is worn by almost every one, the designation borne by almost every- 
thing. Besides the palaces, properly so called, those which have 
been, or are, the abodes of royalty, whether it be royalty royal, 
(the Double X of dignities), royalty imperial (or Single X), or 
sovereign of the people (republican small-beer) ; there is scarce an 
edifice ‘‘of any pretensions,” without that which crowns all the 
others, the title of “Palace.” To such an extent has this mania 
been carried, that they have given the name of Palais des Singes to 
the great monkey-cage in the Jardin des Plantes, wherein the 
quadrumanous individuals hold their court. You may think this 
a stroke of humour, but there is not sufficient of that quality in the 
composition of the French to authorize your opinion. You may 
depend on it, they take it quite seriously, and so do I. Doubtless, 
if you will consent to push the principle of equality to its logical 
consequences, you will grant me that the monkeys have as good a 
right to an improved social condition as any one else. Other apes 
have had their Palaces; why not they?—g¢a ira! I met witha 
curious illustration, a few days ago, of this palatial nomenclature. 
Asking my way, just at the entrance of the Rue Bonaparte, to the 
Palais des Beaux Arts, (the Academy of Fine Arts) the prompt 
reply was, **C’est le premier palais, monsieur, a droite.” Ah! le 
premier—and this in a street of no very great length—how many 
more of them are there about here, I wonder, thought I. I had 
not time to pursue the question to a practical issue, having just 
then had to do but with one palace, the Academy aforesaid. This 
penchant for a title, conferred even upon stone, is characteristic, 
in its way, of the national love of exaggeration, which, after all, 
has done good service to the French from time to time. Only say 
a thing and keep saying it, and you may bore people into believing it 
at last. They are the politest people in Europe—at least so they 
say, and have been saying, ever so long. Certainly, they do not fail 
to let foreigners know their inferiority, or pretended inferiority, in 
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the science of social manners. Still, I can’t see the politeness in 
telling a man that he, and his entire nation, are deficient in good. 
breeding. It is true, our friends here are rigidly precise in 
exacting the external manifestations of politeness, but, in the 
essential principles and practice of good manners, I cannot, in sober 
truth, consider them superior to our countrymen. This is, of 
course, flat heresy. First, there is the entente cordiale, “our 
allies,” &c. Certain people, at a certain side of the channel, have 
forgotten what they were in the habit of thinking and saying, some 
two years ago, about certain other people at the other side thereof, 
nous avons changé tout cela, ‘‘ The magnanimity, wisdom, and perfect 
good faith of &c,.” has displaced, in the jargon of England of to-day, 
a certain other formula couched in different terms, to which John 
Bull pinned his faith but yesterday. In Ireland, again, there has 
always been amongst the more Irish portion of the community, a 
strong sympathy, which has too often been a ground for prejudice. 
The French have never been to any great extent, or for any con- 
siderable length of time, Protestant. They have been Catholic, and 
Infidel, by turns, but not Protestant. Even in Huguenot times, 
Henri Quatre, for years the champion of the Reformed cuéte in 
France, could only reach the throne on the condition of divesting 
himself, at its very steps, of the religious opinions of his youth and 
manhood. When the war of the whig revolution had terminated in 
Ireland, in the favour of William of Orange, the remnant of the 
Irish Catholic army found a refuge in France—more than a refuge, 
a brilliant and prosperous career. The perils and triumphs of the 
“Trish Brigade,” have been celebrated by their countrymen at home 


in prose and verse : 
“ They fought, as they revelled, fast, fiery, and true. 


* * € t * * * 


—in far foreign lands, from Dunkirk to Belgrade, 
Lie the soldiers and chiefs of the Irish Brigade.’ 

Tone and Hoche fanned the flame of alliance between Irish dis- 
content and French invasion. Emeute has been ever but too dear 
to the Irish heart; unable to overthrow authority at home, they 
have not the less held jubilee over its destruction abroad, The 
fragments of three thrones in France have made a bon-fire for the 
often-recurring féte of popular sedition in Ireland. We certainly 
have evidence enough of political sympathies between the French and 
Irish. Ido not meddle with them. All I ask is, simply, to remind 
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your over-zealous patriots that political sympathies do not constitute 
social identity, or even resemblance. One of your Irish prejudices 
is, that “The French are very like the Irish.” Tout au contraire, 
mes amis. A certain levity, in which your countrymen sometimes in- 
dulge, constitutes the sole ground of resemblance—in all the rest, 
the two peoples differ from one another. The Irish are unaffectedly 
natural—the French artificial. France is the native land of etiquette. 
In Ireland, politeness is of the heart, here it is only too often the 
theory of a dancing-master put into practice in the social world. 
The warm-hearted frankness of an Irishman is seldom met with 
here; they ‘‘ monsteur” and “ madame” their intimate acquaintances ; 
in Ireland, on the contrary, you will be happy if you escape an in- 
vasion of your christian name, if you are known to an acquaintance 
pretty well for a long time together. Every moment here they 
take off their hats to everybody. Ifyou ask a question in the street 
of any one, you must take off your hat, and, even though he be a 
cab-man or an ouvrier, it will be by no means unadvisable to 
**monsieur”’ him. In that case, you will be more sure of a civil 
answer, which I assure you, cannot always be reckoned on. Amongst 
you at home it is to be regretted that foreigners are sometimes the 
object of impertinent curiosity and observations, but, certainly, no 
man in the rank of a gentleman permits himself such a liberty. 
Here, on the contrary, the English costume and bearing subject 
you to unpleasant notice, not so much, or at least so offensively, 
from the lower orders—if, indeed, there can be any such, socially 
speaking, where every one is “ monsieur’—as from those from whom 
better manners might be expected. With all the pretensions of the 
I’rench to be of the great world, and march at the head of civiliza- 
tion, there isa decided want of liberality, which calls these same 
pretensions in question. They really have no excuse for being 
ivnorant. in the middle of the nineteenth century, especially since 
their capital has been so long the resort of foreigners from every 
land and continent, that there are national, as well as individual 
peculiarities, which claim a charitable construction from an en- 
lightened, and liberal mind. I am, as you are well aware, trust- 
worthy on this subject, as my beliet’ is that all nationalities, at least, 
in their exaggerated forms, are mere heresies against the orthodox 
culte of universal humanity. To a certain extent, that character 
which has been imprinted on different nations is entitled to free 
scope and sway, But there is a boundary which it cannot be per- 
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mitted to pass, without its just liberty of action degenerating into 
license. The theory of race wants a snaffle. I do not admire vour 
«true-born Briton” with his morgue, and his selfishness, or rather 
that assumption of selfishness which his vanity persuades him to 
think comports with his worldly wisdom and dignity, for he is not 
half so selfish as his “ national spirit” requires him to be. I care 
still less for your “ true-born” Paddy, with his rollicking ways,” 
and his ‘“ humour.” (Heaven preserve us from the same, unless when 
genuine!) I have no prejudice on the score of nationalities. All 
are one flesh, and can play the fool in turn. I conceive exaggerated 
nationalities to be founded simply in an eccentricity, which, were it 
indulged in by an individual merely, would subject him to censure, 
but which claims security from the fact of its being the madness of 
many. 

With these opinions, I am privileged to speak freely, without fear 
of being charged with prejudice. And I assert that it would be a 
change for the better, if the Parisians could be got to think, that 
there is nothing hateful, or contemptible, or indeed in any way 
wonderful, in a man’s wearing the hair which grows on his cheek, 
and shaving that which covers his upper lip, any more than in shaving 
his whisker, and growing his moustache. Neither does the wearing 
of a part of his dress above his cravat, instead of turning it down 
thereover, constitute a very grave crime, or heinous blunder. If the 
leaders of human progress could only get so far on their road to 
enlightenment, we should be inclined to regard their pretensions 
with a more favourable eye. In London, we have been long 
accustomed to everything wonderful in the shape of hair and hats 
imported from abroad, and have found out that foreigners do not 
dress like British subjects. No English gentleman stares a French- 
man inthe face, in a public street, or in a cafe, in London, or, 
openly nudging his neighbour or companion, trusts himself 
to exclaim “ Frenchee!” loud enough to be heard by the Gaul, 
merely because the latter shaves the hair on his cheek, and cherishes 
that on his lip. Would that we could say as much of an Fuglish 
gentleman’s Parisian brother. The Parisian, with his boasted 
European experience, ought to know more of the world than the 
cockney islander ; with all his pretensions to refinement he might 
practise some better breeding than the ‘‘ savages” from outre-mer, 
Next year, I dare say, this will be somewhat reformed. It is time. 
Next year, “ our allies” will be here, in great force, at the Exhibition, 
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It will be incumbent on your Parisian to pose (if I may anglicize 
a French word, the meaning of which he knows pretty well.) 
Next year, his vanity will be too much on the alert to suffer him to 
be wanting in courtesy to his guest. Ah! next year—’tis a long 
way off! I have been betrayed unwittingly into these observations 
on the manners and demeanour of the French, but I cannot now 
erase. Of course, it is all high treason in England, and flat blas- 
phemy with you in Paddy’s land. 

Itis in the Palais Royal that the offensive shirt-collar and whisker 
of Britishism are most wont to flourish, and when I say this, I do 
not except even the Boulevards. Go into the Palais Royal at any 
hour, and you are sure to encounter English, the new-comers 
especially ; it possesses many advantages for them, and, you see, they 
can’t lose their way. They can wander through the garden, or the 
arcades, lounge in and out of the cafés, look at ever so many useless, 
and buy ever so many expensive, things, and generally * get on,’’ 
without stopping any one with ‘‘ musseeah !—permetty—bonety—oo 
ee le roo de too-re-loo,” &e. Your Englishman is so much at home 
in the Palais Royal, that one may call it “ Little Britain;” the 
appellation would be more appropriate, and possess more meaning, 
than that it bore during the Revolution, in the time of Louis 
Philippe’s father, viz. the Palais-Egalité, “‘two words,” says a 
French writer, ‘‘ which encounter each other with astonishment.” 
They certainly do make odd company for one another. The Palais 
Royal was built by Richelieu, and was first termed the Palais Car- 
dinal. He made a present of it to Louis the Thirteenth, and it 
then assumed the designation by which it is known at present. It 
was for some time occupied by Louis the Fourteenth. It-has for us 
Islanders an association with the troubles of the Common- Wealth, 
and the sufferings of the Stuarts. It was there that the widow of 
Charles the First resided, there that perished by poison the beautiful 
and amiable sister of Charles the Second, Henrietta, Duchess of 
Orleans. The garden of the Palais Royal was the theatre of that 
celebrated scene of the Revolution, in which Camille Desmoulins 
was the chief actor. From the opening of the States General, the 
Palais Royal was the rendezvous of the most ardent agitators, and 
Desmoulins was one of the most remarkable orators who figured 
amongst them. The J2th July 1789, it was known at Paris that the 
popular minister Necker had been dismissed, an event which caused 
the greatest fermentation. Desmoulins sallied out from a café, 
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then breaking a branch from one of the trees in the garden and 
affixing it by way of cockade to his hat, he called the Parisians to 
arms. The theatres had just opened, Camille and his friends 
besieged the entrance doors, suspended the performance, and were 
joined by the greater number of the audience in capacity of insur- 
gents. They carried the busts of Necker and the Duke of Orleans 
in triumph through the streets. The ferment continued, and, 
two days after, the Bastille fell. 

The garden of the Palais Royal isa vast parallelogram, surrounded 
by buildings of a regular architecture, which are allotted to every 
purpose ofamusement. The Palais Royal is a little city of jewellers’ 
shops and of cafes. The café de la Rotonde, adjoining the Trois 
Fréres Provengaux, is a favorite lounge in summer. You sit in the 
open air, in the beautiful evenings of summer, and with your cup of 
coffee, and your cigar, and the journal du svir, you can amuse your- 
self for an hour. Or, laying down your paper, you can watch the 
crowd arouid you, some occupied like yourself, others promenading 
in the garden, or the arcades, others again hurrying on with a step 
more rapid than that of the promenade, for, mark you, the Palais 
Royal is a great thoroughfare between the Boulevards, the Rue St. 
Honoré, and the southern bank of the river. The garden, the 
designation is now a misnomer, inasmuch as it is one immense 
gravelled walk through nearly all its extent, is adorned with young 
sycamore trees, which, one day, no doubt, will have reason to be 
proud of themselves. ‘Ihe most delightful feature of Paris life, in 
summer, is the facility afforded by the fineness of the climate to sit 
and chat in the open air, instead of being pent up in a room.—The 
café de la Rotonde is not, certainly, as agreeable as its brothers of 
the Boulevards, but you must be eccentric if you cannot manage to 
spend an agreeable hour there, even by yourself; you are there free, 
we may remark, from the dust of the Boulevards, whirled up by the 
wheels of countless omnibusses, and equipages. You would find 
it rather difficult, I imagine, to drive an ‘‘ outside car” through the 
Palais Royal, though a Prussian officer, in the old times of foreign 
occupation, conceived and executed the freak of riding on horseback 
into its desecrated precincts, aud reining in his charger under its 
colonnades. For many years past, the Palais Royal is not so much 
the resort of your true Parisian. The Boulevards, the café chantant, 
and Mabille have absorbed him, But to your foreigner, especially 
the British variety of that animal, and to the provincial, it is still a 
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fairy land. The triumphs of the Palais Royal were, in the 
tines immediately succeeding the Restoration of the Bourbons, 
and farther back than even that epoch, during the first republic. 
Its garden was then crowded with the jeunesse dorée, and 
the ineroyables, attired in that strange melange of costume 
which partook of the old court dress, and that which the re- 
volution inaugurated, to last, through various modifications, down 
to our day. The tneroyables were the fops of the reign of terror. 
Even te guillotine originated a mode, and the dandies wore their 
hair in an affected disorder, a@ la victime, as the phrase was. The 
incroyables were specially remarkable for omitting the pronunci- 
ation of the letter rand others, but principally that, in conversation— 
en ve'ité cest inc’oyable—qu'elle est samanle! (charmante) ma_ pa’ole 
doneu! (@honneur) Sexa? you may, probably, require to be apprised 
that Sera? meant with these mincing gentlemen, qu’est-cee—que c'est 
que cela? After the fall of Robespierre, they swarmed like butter- 
flies, when the reign of winter is passed, and fluttered through the 
Palais Royal in the extravagant costume of the time, their long 
tresses secured by a tortoise-shell comb at the back of the head, as 
with women, or trained into long braids falling down at each side ot 
the face, des orcilles de chien. It was then that the ado’ables of the 
inc’oyables, the fair devotees of fashion, attired themselves in filmy 
robes, designed after the model of the antique, which hardly con- 
cealed their figures, flitting along in veritable sandals (not shoes) 
fastened to the feet with red ribbons, their hair simply confined by 
a fillet, such as Greek or Roman ladies wore a thousand years before. 
Levity will ever be the heir of terror, and the departed guillotine 
left a progeny of ephemeral follies, such as, in these sober times, we 
may find only at a masqued ball, or in the old pictures which still 
exist to chronicle the manners of the Revolutionary era. 

The Louvre is another famous haunt of the foreigners at Paris, but 
far more worthy of their attention than the Palais Royal. Ifthe 
latter be better calculated to feed the physical, the latter claims to 
offer a carte of the first pretensions to the intellectual man, The 
origin of the Louvre has not been agreed upon by the various 
antiquarians who have devoted their studies to the illustration of the 
monuments of Paris. Some will have it that there existed, on a 
portion of the present site of the Louvre, a building of that name 
in the time of Dagobert, one of the Frankish Kings of the first race ; 


others again assert that it was founded even before Dagobert, under 
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Childebert in the sixth century. Louis le Gros surrounded it with 
ramparts, and received there the homage of his vassals, It was 
Francis the First who formed the project of removing this first 
edifice, and constructing a nobler one in its stead, with the aid of all 
the appliances which advancing civilization had then placed at the 
command of uropean Sovereigns, The King sought out an Italian 
artist, Sebastian Serlo, to construct the new palace, (not long after 
destined to be termed the viewx Louvre) but the Italian, with a rare 
frankness, declared that the plans of a native artist, Pierre Lescot, 
were superior to his own, and, under the direction of this latter, 
the building was undertaken. It received many accessions under 
the succeeding reigns, and during that of Louis the Fourteenth, its 
history presents us with a circumstance of considerable interest. 
The minister Colbert threw open to public competition the enterprise 
of completing the intended improvements. At the exhibition of the 
models and plans furnished by the artists of the day, one design 
attracted, by its superior merit, the attention of all, It bore no name; 
but it was soon discovered that it was the work, not of an architect, 
but of a physician, Claude Perrault. The French artists squabbled 
with one another, and condemned the man of drugs. To terminate 
the dutte, Bernini, a celebrated Italian architect, was summoned to 
France, and his passage through the Kingdom more resembled the 
progress of a Sovereign, or triumph of a general, than the journey of 
an artist. He received the homage of the authorities in all the towns 
through which he passed, and the provinces loaded him with presents. 
The officers of the royal household served at his table, and, at his 
approach to Paris, the steward of the Palace waited on him to receive 
his commands. These distinctions turned the head of our friend, 
who did not take sufficient pains to avoid a conflict with the 
susceptibilities of native artists. He trod upon the corns of the 
French architects ; en revanche, they kicked his shins (metaphorically 
speaking.) Eight months of this rowing were enough for the proud 
and refined Italian, who was finally hustled out of France, covered 
with honours and pensions, but leaving the field in possession of 
the enemy. Colbert swore by the medicine-man, but though an 
ardent admirer of his plans, he thought it prudential to associate 
with him practical men, with less genius certainly, but with more 
professional experience than the amateur, Perrault. A committee, 
presided by the minister, was speedily formed, and the fortunate 
projector devoted his energy to the progress of the works, but they 
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were interrupted by the war, and had been previously interfered 
with by the expenditure at Versailles, then in course of erection. 
Since then, the fortunes of the Louvre have alternately flourished 
and suffered reverses, and, at length, it has been given to the Emperor, 
Napoleon the Third, chosen for the purpose by fate from amidst many 
princes and governments, from Louis le Grand to our day, to 
complete the architectural adornment of that spot, whereon it is 
asserted that one of the Kings of the Frankish race had erected an 
edifice twelve hundred years ago. The first stone of the new 
constructions at the Louvre was laid in July 1852, and the buildings are 
rapidly progressing to completion under the superintendence of the 
architect, M. Visconti. The greatest attraction, perhaps, at the 
Louvre is now, and has been for some time past, the picture of the 
soneeption by Murillo, which was purchased at the sale of the effects 
of Marshal Soult for the incredible sum of 615,300 francs or 
# 24,300 and odd pounds sterling. It is disgraceful to the age, that 
such a sum should have been given for such a picture. Notwith- 
standing the mob of sensible people who are ecstatic according to 
the prevailing fashion of the day, and fly with terror from the 
expression of independent opinion, it is now admitted that the picture 
in question is not one of Murillo’s best. The features of the 
Madonna, as represented in this over-rated picture, are positively 
mean, nor can the expression of the eyes, a merit possessed in 
common with a hundred paintings on sacred subjects, redeem its 
too patent defects. Such is the truth. You will be able to judge 
for yourself next summer. There is a Madonna, by the same artist, 
quite close to it, which possesses more merit than that which cost 
so enormous a sum. It is, at least, free from that surprising mean- 
ness of feature which strikes you at once, on seeing the famed 
Conception, for the first time, and painfully clings to you on seeing 
it for the last. One turns away from it with a feeling which the 
_word disappointment cannot describe. I have seen this picture repeat- 
edly, and noted it carefully. The man who can succeed in showing it 
to be worth £24,000 will deserve that sum for recompense. 
Directly opposite the Murillo, is a magnificent picture, on an im- 
mense scale, by Paul Veronese, the subject of which is the marriage 
feast at Canaan. The costume is that of the period of the painter, 
and is painted with a minuteness of detail which inno way interferes 
with the general effect. The eye revels in all the fancy and luxury 
of the often fantastic, but never ungraceful, costumes of the great 
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age of Italian painting, a time when art had only to turn her eyes 
on the world of every day life around her, to find there whatever 
might be worthiest of her regard. She cannot be quite so content 
with the hat and tails of the nineteenth century. The figure of our 
Lord forms an exception to those which cover the rest of the canvass. 
He is represented in the conventional costume which is ascribed to 
him in all paintings in which his person is introduced—the loose 
robe, with its numerous folds, Costume is, strictly speaking, an 
essential feature in a picture, or, if that be saying too much, to as- 
sert that it is a mere accessory of little importance is saying too 
little. The anachronism which represents the contemporaries of 
our Lord in the attire of the middle ages, is open to grave objection, 
but it is a fault to which we become speedily reconciled, by the pic- 
turesque forms, and richness of colour, which seem rather to have 
been devised for the purposes of the painter than for the convenience 
of the public, or the wear and tear of every day life. You remem- 
ber a splendid picture at the Irish Exhibition last year, “ Peter de- 
nying Christ,” by Gerard Segers, in which the figures were painted in 
the costume of the age and country of the artist. An anachronism, 
truly, yet who could have wished it otherwise? We wish that every 
artistic freak could be as easily pardoned ; but what will you say of 
this:—after ascending the staircase of the Louvre, turn to your 
right, and, in the first salon you enter, you will see a number of 
busts of distinguished artists and others, one of which, that of a 
modern personage, exceeds in absurdity all that it has been my lot 
to see of the ridiculous, on canvass or in stone, in England or in 
France. The sculptor has faithfully and accurately represented, in 
marble, an indurated tumour on the cheek of his subject, and this 
unsightly protuberance, the effect of which is to pull the mouth to 
one side, and disfigure the face in a manner which would be ludicrous, 


were it not painful to the spectator, has been exactly reproduced by 
the chisel of the artist. This work—are we to say of art ?—is but 
one example amongst many of the tendency to extremes which has 
afflicted France so frequently in matters of more consequence, and 
of greater influence on human progress and human happiness, than 
even the arts. “Paint me as I am,” said Cromwell, the command 
of a great man, which might have been well obeyed by a great artist. 
But Cromwell well knew, as did the painter to whom he sat for his 
portrait, that his features, though not comely, were not unsightly. 
Homeliness of feature is one thing ; deformity, whether natural or 
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the result of disease, quite another. The former may be dignified 
by, or even impart worth to, the productions of art; as amply’ wit- 
ness many, | might say most, of the paintings of the Flemish school. 
But, surely, to represent the suspension by disease of the laws of 
nature, as we see them interrupted in exceptional cases, is widely 
different from fidelity to the truth of nature in its normal manifes- 
tations. The cultivation of ** High Art,” it must be admitted, has 
been attended by some evils. Is that a reason for the pursuit of 
Low Art? And, can anything be more vulgar, degrading, Jow, in art, 
than the minute representation of an immense tumour occupying the 
cheek, and the corner of the mouth, on one side of the “human 
face divine” ? 

Amongst the paintings of the French school, I was most struck 
by those of Joseph Vernet, whom your readers must not confound 
with Horace Vernet. The latter is famous for his battle-pieces, and 
is still living. The former flourished in the last century, and painted 
all the principal sea-ports of France, These pictures are all of 
them most carefully finished, and some of them remind one of the 
ever-glorious Claude. Desportes has been a successful painter of 
animals, but I have been spoiled by Landseer. Once you become 
accustomed to his pictures, you are ever after dissatisfied even with 
excellent merit in the school of animal-painters. As for David and 
Lebrun, I never could cotton to them. People here in France were 
classic-mad during the era of these painters, and modern art appears 
almost always pretentious and vulgar when it departs—and how often 
does it not depart—from the national life and manners of modern 
times, of that Europe which rose upon the ruins of the Roman 
Empire. Despite of David, and of the Convention, it is not natural to 
modern people to act, think, speak, or dress as the Greeks and 
Romans did. 

A regular notice of the Louvre would be impossible in the 
limits of this paper. It would require, indeed, a paper to itseif, 
and yet I can still find room to notice some curiosities of the 
greatest interest which adorn the museums of the Louvre, amongst 
them the sword, sword-belt and spurs of Charlemagne, his sceptre, 
and a crown, said to have belonged to him, which Napoleon wore 
at his coronation. There is a curious anecdote of Charlemagne, and 
his times (upwards of a thousand years ago) to which we are indebted 
to acontemporary historian. The Emperor of the West, left, by will, 
his Empire to his three sons, bequeathing (if, indeed, it were in his 
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power to make any such bequest) to the people the liberty of choos. 
ing their own ruler, after the death of the three immediate successors 
of Charlemagne, provided their choice should fall upon a prince of 
the blood royal. Charlemagne’s will further indicated that, if any 
differences should arise between his sons, they should have recourse, 
not to the decision of war, or to single combat, but to the judg. 
ment of the Cross or, as it was sometimes called, the judgment of 
God. This process consisted in conducting the disputants to the 
church, where they were to hold up their arms in the form of a 
cross, their hands high in the air, above their heads, during the 
celebration of mass, and he who, or whose champion, possessed the 
necessary strength longest to maintain his arms in that trying 
position, was held to have established his claim, and to have right- 
fully gained his cause. 

Many articles personally used by the Emperor Napoleon are 
at the Louvre—his sword is the fittest pendant to that of the 
Emperor of the West. You may feast your cyes with his con- 
sular and imperial robes, with the coat he wore at the battle of 
Marengo, and with the famous “ redingote grise.” Amongst other 
articles, I was surprised to see a hat he wore at St. Helena, and, 
stranger still, the stirrups and bridle-bit which he used at Waterloo, 
It is not usual with any people to display in its museums the 
memorials of disaster and defeat, unless with the sinister intention to 
keep alive the smouldering embers of national hatred. Yet this we 
cannot believe to be the object of the present government—at least 
for the present—for there is no knowing what we may live to sce. 
Be this as it may, I cannot forget that I have also seen at the museum 
of the LH6tel Cluny, the stirrups used by Francis the First at the 
battle of Pavia, which was the Waterloo of that age, on whose 
bloody field, in the memorable words of the French Sovereign, “ all 
was lost, but honour.” To return to the Louvre: in the latter 
museum there is a fan and shoe of the beautiful and unfortunate 
Marie Antoinette, and some articles which belonged to her husband. 
There is also a very curious map drawn by the latter, on a round 
table, for the instruction of the Dauphin. Such might have been the 
object the King proposed to himself, but he certainly adopted means 
for an opposite end. I have seldom seen a map, or other instrument 
of education, more ingeniously devised for confusing the mind of the 
student. Both hemispheres are contained, in this tabular map 
executed by Louis the Sixteenth, in the same circle, and are 
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coextensive with that circle. How can that be, you ask in amaze- 
ment? well, you shall hear. The different continents are made to 
intersect each other, one hemisphere having been first delineated 
within the circle of the table, and the other drawn over that. The 
outlines of the land of the oriental hemisphere are in black, and the 
names of the places in black; the western hemisphere is drawn with 
red lines, the names of its places being in red,but Europe, Africa, 
and New Holland are represented grey, and the Ocean white. It 
will enable you to form some practical idea of this ingenious stupidity, 
if you will roughly sketch one hemisphere on a piece of transparent 
paper and place it directly over a map of the other hemisphere, taking 
care that your transparent paper exactly coincides in size and form 
with the circle of the hemisphere over which you may place it. But 
the confusion you will have realized by this proceeding will give you 
only a faint idea of the ‘‘ confusion worse confounded” of this most 
extraordinary map of Louis the Sixteenth’s devising, by which he 
effected a geographical revolution whose Jdizarreries form a sort of 
hieroglyphical reading of that revolution in France, and in all 
European society, of which he was, himself, the chief victim. 

It is time to lay aside my pen furaseason. If you have borne 
with me this far, I cannot but express a hope that the interest of the 
subject may once again afford you occasion to excuse any deficiency 
of illustration with which your correspondent may be chargeable. 


Au revoir. 


Paris, November 12th, 1854. 
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RAPPORT DE M. DEMETZ, DIRECTEUR DE LA 
COLONIE AGRICOLE DE METTRAY. 


MEssIEuURs, 


; Ce n'est pas vainement que vous avez honoré Mettray de votre 
bienveillant patronage, car chaque année constate, par de nouveaux 
succes, le triomphe de la pensée morale qui est l'ame de votre ceuvre ; 
le passé et le présent garantissent les promesses de l’avenir. Les 
faits que nous allons porter 4 votre connaissance vous feront parta- 
ger, nous osons l'espérer, notre conviction a cet égard. 

Dans notre précédent rapport, nous avons pris, avec bonheur, l’en- 
gagement de respecter ce que notre digne ami, M. le Ve de Cour- 
teilles, avait organisé avec tant de dévouement, tant de persévérants 
efforts, et souvent au prix de douloureuses fatigues. Nous avons 
été fldéle 4 notre parole. Aussi n’aurons-nous a vous rendre compte 
que de certaines aiméliorations dont l’expérience et le temps nous ont 
révelé les avantages. 

Au début de Ja Colonie, nous avons divisé notre jeune population 
par familles, et nous ne saurions trop le répéter, c’est 4 cette organ- 
isation que nous devons le succés de Mettray. 

fue dimanche, il est rendu compte, devant la Colonie assemblée, 
de la conduite et des travaux de chaque famille et, en particulier, 
des membres qui la composent. ‘Tout enfant, qui l’a mérité, regoit 
un encouragement ; toute famille dont la conduite a été satisfaisante, 
recoit une récompense. Cette mulation dans la famille a constam- 
ment donné de bons resultats. Mais ce n’€tait pas assez ; nous avons 
cru qu il serait possible d’exciter encore davantage cette lutte dans 
la bonne conduite, en la faisant passer de l’individu a la famille, de 
la famille a la Colonie tout entiére. 

Dans cette pensée, nous avons créé une sorte de prix d'honneur 
décerné & la famille qui s’est montrée irréprochable pendant la se- 
maine @coulée ; c’est un drapeau aux couleurs nationales, avec cette 
simple légende : Colonie de Mettray.—Honneur a la Famille *** *. 

Pendant les exercices, la famille qui a mérité cette distinction 
marche a la téte de la Colonie dont elle port l’étendard. Ce sym- 
bole, éclatant témoignage public d'une conduite sans reproche, frappe 
les regards des nombreux visiteurs venus a Mettray ; leurs éloges ne 
font pas défaut a la famille méritante, qui, joyeuse et fiere, y trouve 
la récomperse du devoir accompli; les autres familles ont un egal 
desir de posséder le précieux drapeau, et toutes s efforcent a l’envi 
de l’emporter sur leur heureuse rivale. : 

Cette lutte ardente, & qui fera mieux, sert la pensee morale de 
l’ceuvre dans des proportions que des chiffres prouveront mieux que 
les plus éloquentes paroles. 

Avant l’inauguration de notre drapeau, le nombre des enfants 
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* Le nom de la famille victorieuse est inscrit dans un écusson attaché 
a la hampe du drapeau. 
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inserits au tableau d’honneur était, par rapport au chiffre total de 
nos colons, de 66 pour cent; il est aujourd'hui de 74.5, et nous 
devons ajouter que, pendant le dernier trimestre, il est éntre a la 
Colonie 37 enfants qui n’ont pu concourir, puisque, aux termes de 
notre réglement, un colon ne peut €tre porté sur le tableau d’hon- 
neur, que s'il a eté trois mois consécutifs sans subir de punition. 

Par les mémes motifs, le nombre de nos enfants envoyés au quar- 
tier de punition, et dont la moyenne était de 2 pour cent, par jour, 
se trouve aujourd’hui réduit a 1.25 pour cent. 

Mais il ne faut pas croire que nous fussions arrivé subitement a 
un résultat aussi satisfaisant, si nous n’eussions cherché¢, dés le prin- 
cipe, a raviver dans le coeur de nos enfants, par tous les moyens pos- 
sibles, le sentiment de Phonneur. Nous n’avons cessé de leur dire 
qwils étaient regus 4 Mettray en quelque sorte sur parole, et que, 
pour toute ame vraiment genereuse, il n’y a pas de barriére plus in- 
franchissable ; ils nous ont compris. Sur 1679 enfants admis 4 Met- 
tray jusqu’au le janvier 1854, un seule a déserté, et son nom est 
l’objet du mépris de tous ses camarades. Pas une evasion n’a eu 
lieu pendant l’anneée qui vient de s’ecouler.* 

Lorsqu’un incendie est signale dans nos environs, et malheureuse- 
ment ces faits ne se renouvellent que trop souvent depuis quelque 
temps, nos enfants se portent au pas de course sur le lieu du sinistre, 
ot ils font preuve dn plus grand courage; mais nous avons eu soin 
d’inserer dans notre réglement que les colons envoyes au quartier 
de punition seraient prives de marcher avec leurs camarades, afin de 
leur faire bien comprendre tout le bonheur qu’on eprouve a rendre 
service a son semblable. 

Les regiments qui sont en garnison a Tours dirigent souvent leurs 
promenades de nos cétes:f la précision des mouvements, l’obeissance 
instantanée au commandement, le soin, la propreté dans la tenue, la 
vue de cet appareil militaire determinent un grand nombre de nos 
enfants a entrer dans les rangs de notre armee. Cette carriére a 
l’avantage de soustraire le plus grand nombre a la facheuse influence 
de leurs familles. 

Chaque semaine on donne, comme nous l’avons dit, aux familles 
dont la conduite a été trés satisfaisante, une recompense qui consiste 
le plus habituellement en une gravure representant un trait de cou- 
‘age ou un sujet religieux ; ainsi, tantOt c’est une des batailles qui 
font le plus grand honneur a notre armée, tant6t un combat naval, 
puisque nous avons chez nous des enfants qui se destinent a la ma- 
rine.t La scéne sublime de la mort du saint archevéque de Paris, 





* La constatation de ce fait prouve que Mettray ne saurait étre com- 
pris dans le contingent de la statistique que vient de publier M. le Mi- 
nistre de l'Intérieur et qui constate qu'il y a eu pendant l’année 1852, 
dans les Colonies agricoles, 34 évasions pour mille. oe 

t C’est pour nous un devoir de constater qu’a chacune de ces visites 
une collecte est faite par MM. les officiers en faveur de la Colonie. : 

t Nous avons beaucoup d’enfants des cotes de Bretagne, qui ont fait 
le cabotage et qui desirent reprendre leur ancienne occupation, Les 
nouvelles dispositions du trois-mats que nous devons 4 la libéralité de 
M. le ministre de la marine, nous permettent de compléter sur ce point, 
instruction de nos colons. 
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le denouement d'une sceur de charité sauvant au milieu d'une émeute 
un officier au péril de ses Jours, sont placés sous les yeux de nos en- 
fants. Ces tableaux d’admirables exemples forment l’ornement de 
nos chambrées, et sont comme un musée populaire de grandeur, 
d’hérdisme et de sainteté, 

C’est par la vue de semblables épisodes, c'est par ces moyens de 
frapper les regards, d’occuper la pensée, de passionner l’ame que 
nous dirigeons de vives imaginations promptes a s’égarer, et que nous 
parvenons a combattre le danger de cette existence monotone qui, 
dans les prisons, laisse vivre l'homme aux prises avec lui-méme, c’est- 
a-dire avec son abrutissement et ses rancunes. 

Mais, Messieurs, si nous nous faisons un bonheur d'encourager, 
par tous les moyens possibles, le bon vouloir de nos enfants, croyez 
aussi que ceux qui se montrent rebelles 4 nos enseignements sont 
objet, de notre part, d’une extreme sévérité, afin de exercer sur ces 
derniers une salutaire intimidation. Aussi la moindre infraction a 
la régle de la maison, est-elle sevérement réprimée. 

Notre quartier de punition a été construit sur le modéle de la pri- 
son de Philadelphie* et nous permet de proportionner la rigueur du 
chatiment a la nature de la faute. C’est en offrant tout a espérer 
& ceux qui se conduiront bien, et tout a craindre aux mauvais, que 
nous avons obtenu, sous Je rapport moral, les résultats que nous 
sommes si heureux d’avoir a constater. 

L’enseignement religieux, indispensables dans toute bonne éduca- 
tion morale, occupe 4 Mettray la place qui lui appartient, c’est-a-dire 
la premiére. Pour vous inspirer toute confiance a cet égard, il suffit 
de vous dire que nous agissons d‘aprés les conseils de notre digne 
prélat, Mgr le Cardinal Archevéque de Tours, qui ne cesse de nous 
combler de ses bontés. : 

A l'occasion de la féte , de Noél, une retraite a été prec par un 
ecclésiastique dont Son Kminence avait fait choix. L’eloquence de 
ce missionnaire a porté la conviction dans tous les coeurs ; quel beau 
et touchant spectacle de voir toute la Colonie, au moment de la com- 
munion, se lever pour s’approcher de la sainte Table! 

Les fétes de Paqués n’ont pas été célébrées avec moins de ferveur. 
Nous sommes heureux d’avoir a constater de semblables résultats. 
Ce serait déja beaucoup si, pendant le séjour de nos enfants a la Co- 
lonie, ils faisaient toujours preuve d’une piété sincere, mais nous 
avons de plus la joie de vous annoncer qu’il résulte des bulletins 
adressés a la Colonie par les patrons, que le plus grande nombre de 
nos enfants prouvent par leur persévérance dans le bien que l’educa- 
tion recuc 4 Mettray a produit sur eux une impression durable. 





* M. Blouet, dont nous sommes toujours si heureux de prononcer 
le nom, a eu la mission du gouvernement d’aller étudier aux Etats- 
Unis le systeme pénitentiaire qui y est appliqué: il a construit le 
quartier de punition de Mettray sur lemodele de la prison de Cherry- 
Hill, prés Philadelphie, c’cst le premicr €tablissement cellulaire qui 
ait éte bati en France. 
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Sur 480 bulletins, dans lesquels les patrons ont mentionné les sen- 
timents religieux de leurs pupilles, 


79 sont défavorables ; 
401 sont favorables,. 


Deux de nos colons sont méine entrés dans une congrégation re- 
ligieuse. Nous avons besoin d’expliquer les causes qui ont déterminé 
cette yoeation, afin qu’on soit bien convaincu de sa sincérité, Ces 
deux enfants ont 6t¢ employés 4 la Colonie comme infirmiers, ce poste 
leur a été confié en raison de la douceur de leur caractére et de leur 
empressement a obliger leurs camarades. Ces pénéreuses disposi- 
tions n'ont fait que s’accroitre, encouragées par l’exemple de notre 
Soeur de charité a laquelle le service de l’infirmerie est confié. No- 
tre digne aumonier, M,. labbe Guirard, dont nous ne saurions assez 
louer le dévouement, profite du. temps ou. nos enfants sont malades 
pour rendre ses instructions plus fréquentes. Ce bienfait temporaire 
pour les enfants, qui ne sGjournent que momentanément a notre in- 
firmerie, s'est perpétué pour les colons dont nous venons de vous 
entretenir, et a agi sur eux d'une maniére tellement efficace qu’ils 
ont été jugés dignes, comme nous l’avons dit, d’entrer dans un ordre 
religieux. Quelle Gnorme distance entre le point de départ et le but 
atteint ! 

Cet exemple, Messieurs, est une preuve de plus de l’influence des 
milieux, et nous donne la conviction que vous partagerez avec nous, 
nous n’en doutons pas, qu'il y aurait peu de natures indomptables si 
on pouvait donner assez de soins et de temps pour les vaincre, comme 
il n'y a pas de terres qui ne puissent produire pourva qu’on n’épargne 
aucun moyen de les rendre fertiles. 

Si tous nos enfants n'ont pas réalisé, lorsqwils ont @té rendus a la 
liberté, les esperances quwils nous avaient fait concevoir pendant leur 
séjour auprés de nous, au moins est-il consolant de voir que le plus 
grand nombre a persevéré dans la voie du bien, surtout parmi les 
colons maries et devenus peres de famille. Ils ont compris de bonne 
heure quils devaient a leurs enfants education dont la Providence 
les avait appelés a jouir eux-mémes, en les envoyant ala Colonie 
pour laquelle, nous sommes heureux de le dire, ils conservent la plus 
profonde reconnaissance. Qu il nous soit permis d’en citer un tou- 
chant exemple : 

Le nomme M.... a passé six ans a la Colonie, ot il est devenu un 
bon ouvrier menuisier ; il retourna a la fin de son temps dans son 
pays, a Nantes, ot il fut placé sous le patronage de M. Marion; il 
travaillait a faire des cabines pour les navires du port ; mais, au mo- 
ment de la révolution de fevrier, tous les armements furent suspen- 
dus. M.... ne trouva pas d’ouvrage, malgré les efforts de son digne 
patron qui, pendant quelque temps, lui fit faire, pour son propre 
compte, des meubles dont il n’avait nullement besoin. ML... avait 
une femme et deux enfants, dont un était 4 la mamelle ; cependant 
il se décida a aller tenter fortune au loin, La femme se plaga comme 
nourrice sur lieux. La mére de M.... se chargea de l’aine des en- 
fants, et notre colon partit pour Lima; mais bient6ét par son travail 
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il sut inspirer de la confiance, obtint du credit, ef aujourd'hui il a 
trente Ouvriers sous ses ordres. Aprés avoir économise largent ne- 
cessaire pour faire venir auprés de lui sa femme et ses enfants, M.... 
a voulu disposer d’une somme de 100 franes afin de se rendre fonda- 
teur de Mettray ; voici le contenu de la lettre qui accompagnait cet 
envol: 


Lima, le 8 octobre 1853. 
Lettre du colon M.... @ M. DeMetz. 


CHER BIENFAITEUR, 

C'est grace & vos bontés que je suis heureux ici et que je peux, par mon travatl, fulre le 
bonheur de ma famille. C'est vous que m’avez donnné une partie des talents que je pos 
sede, et le plus grand de tous est le désir que j'ai de vous faire plaisir en vous montrant 
que vous avez pas semé dans une mauvaise terre. Grace & Dieu et 2 vous, je suis devenu 
homine et ouvricr capable we gagner sa vie. C'est done du fond de ’Amérique que je 
viens me rappeler & votre bon souvenir et vous prier, Monsieur, d'avoir la bonté de m'ad 
mettre au nombre des fondateurs de Mettray et de me faire passer par un navire lanneau 
que chaque fondateur doit porter. La mere de ma femme pourra remettre, en mon nom, 
a M. Marion la somme de 100 fr. nécessaire pour ce que je désire si ardemment. 

Vous connaissez sans doute } Paris M. Montanet, armateur & Bordeaux, C'est, grace, a 
vos bonteés et aux siennes, que j'ai pu venir dans ce pays tenter, sinon la fortune, du moins 
un avenir moins malheureux ; je pense, Monsieur, que, recommandé par vous, il ne refu 
serait pas de charger le capitaine de lun de ses navires, qui viennent & toutes les E€poques 
de Pannée dans ces mers, du depot que vous lui contieriez et qui me rendrait bien heureus, 
ainsi que ma femme qui désire aussi vivement que moi que je sois membre, tondateur de 
l'établissement oo j'ai reeu des conseils si sages. Je vous prie, Monsieur, d’écouter ma 
demande, j espére, avee Vaide de Dieu et du courage, pouvoir dans quelques années revoir 
avee ma famille, mon pays et les lieux of se sont écoulces ies plus belles années de ma vie. 

Je vous prie de faire inille compliments de ma part & M. Blanchard et A tous les dignes 
chefs de la Colonie; ma femme se joint & moi pour vous souhaiter mille prospcrités et 
vous dire le regret que nous avons éprouveé de la perte que Mettray avait faite en perdant 
M.de Courteilles, un des hommes si dignes de conduire ces jeunes colons dans le chemin de 
la vertu. Mais nous devons penser que Dieu a rappelé a lui Phomime de bien pour le re 
compenser des peines qu il avait prises de cette Jeunesse ramence aia vertu par ses con 
scils et cenx de son digne frére en vertu, en patience et en bonté, Je serai heureux de 
pouvoir déposer sur son tombeau le tribut du regret qu'il mérite, et dire & mou fils que 
sans lui je ne serais peut étre jamais devenu pere de famille. Lxavee 

Adieu, cher Monsieur DeMetz, j'ai honneur de vous saluer, et ma femme se jolat & mot 
pour prier Dieu de vous conserver longtemps pour continuer leeuvre que yous ayez si 
bien commencee. 

Votre tout dévoué ancien colon, 


/ 
Signe: M... Joseph. 


Admirons, Messieurs, les votes de la Providence, qui a perinis que 
de tels sentiments surgissent dans le caeur de pauvres enfants, perdus 
sans vous, et qu'une des pierres détachées de | edifice servit a le con- 
solider! Quel enseignement pour nos colons, lorsque dans la cha- 
pelle, ils liront sur les murs le nom de leur camarade grave en lettres 
dor, avee l'épithéte de Kondateur de la Colonie. Qwily a lieu pour 
eux a de salutaires reflexions daus ce seul fait! 

‘ 
VOICI LA STATISTIQUE MORALE DE NOS ENFANTS PLACHS, 


955—enfants ont ete liberés depuis la fondation de la Colonie 
jusqu’au Ler janvier 1854. 
Le premier colon sorti de Mettray a éte 
ll novembre 1840. 
101—ont été libéves pendant lannee 1853. 
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Sur ces 953 colons libérés, 
614—~étaient venus des villes. 
339—€taient venus des campagnes. 
387—sont sortis de la Colonie pour se livrer a l’agriculture. 
982—-sont sortis ouvriers. 
284—-sont entrés au service militaire (le trées-grand nombre comine 
engagés volontaires), savoir: 
Dans l’armée de terre—223. 
Dans l’armée de mer — 61, 


Parmi les 284 soldats ou marins: 


1—est décoré de la Légion-d’Honneur. 
9—sons devenus sous.officiers. 
17—sont devenus caporaux, 
Un trés grand nombre sont premiers soldats ou font partie des 
campagnies d’élite, et plusieurs sont dans la musique. 
62—colons sont mariés et presque tous bons péres de famille. 


Sur les 953 libérés : 


774—sont restés irréprochables. 
58—se conduisent médiocrement. 
18—ont échappé a notre surveillance. 
103—sont tombés en récidive depuis quatorze ans, d’aprés nos 
bulletins de patronage et la statistique du ministere de la 
justice. 


Ce chiffre de 103 récidives parait Gnorme au premier abord ; mais 
en se reportant au nombre total des enfants liberés, et en songeant 
qu’elles se sont produites dans le laps de quatorze années, on recon- 
nait que la moyenne des récidives a Mettray est bien peu, élevée, 
puisque elle ne dépasse pas 11 pour cent, encore bien que la plus 
grande partie des colons libéres aient été elevés dans les grandes 
villes, oi Venseignement du vice n’est malheureusement que trop 
fecond. 


Ainsi, ces récidives portent sur : 


75—enfants des villes. 
28—enfants des campagnes 


La moyenne des récidives est done de 11 pour cent depuis la fon- 
dation. Elle serait moindre encore, s'il ne fallait pas mettre en liberté 
des enfants agés quelquefois a peine de douze ans, et si nous ne com- 
prenions dans notre statistique les enfants sortis depuis l’origine de 
la Colonie, ce que ne font pas toutes les sociétés de patronage* 





* Si Mettray établissait la statistique morale de ses libérés comme 
la plupart des sociétés de patronage, qui n’exercent leur tutelle que 
pendant trois ans sur leur patronés, nous aurions pour les 304 enfants 
sortis de Mettray, en 1851, 1852, 1853, diz récidives seulement & con- 
stater ce qui donne un chiffre de 3,28 pour cent. 
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Dans le principe, les récidives des jeunes détenus, ainsi que l’atteste 
l'honorable M. Bérenger (de la Dréme), étaient de 75 pour cent. 

16—enfants récidivistes ont leurs parents en prison. 

Il faut donc reconnaitre que ces enfants avaient recu les plus fa- 
cheux exemples de leurs parents; que quelques-uns méme avaient 
été encourages par leur famille 4 commettre les méfaits pour lesquels 
ils ont été arrétés. 

Parmi ceux qui ont subi l’épreuve d'une nouvelle décision judici- 
aire, et qui ont eté de nouveau rendus a la liberté : 

24—se conduisent bien maintenant. 

Nous ne saurions mieux faire, pour constater les heureux résultats 
de notre patronage, que de reproduire les lettres suivantes : 


Blidah, le 27 avril 1854. 
MONSIEUR LE DIRECTEUR, 


Je rgois aujourd'hui méme en communication la lettre dans laquelle vous demandez h 
M. le colonel du 2e régiment du Génie, des renseignements sur le nommé D...., ancien 
éleve de la Colonie de Mettray. 

Comme commandant la compagnie dont fait partie D.. ., depuis longtemps, je suis & 
méme d’apprécier son caractére, sa conduite, et je suis heureux de vous apprendre qu'il 
n'a jamais donné lieu au moindre reproche. 

D'une tenue toujours réguliére, exact & son service, soumis i ses chefs, D... est un de 
ces jeunes gens qni savent se distinguer de la foule des troupiers en appliquant, ce qui ne 
s'oublie point, les bons principes d'une premiere éducation. Aussi peut-on croire avec 
raison que D... aurait pu parcourir avec fruit sa carritre militaire, s'il n’avait mieux aimé 
exercer la profession de tailleur. C’est a ce titre qu'il est dans ma compagnie. [1 est 
trop jeune pour étre un artiste, mais le travail qu'il est appelé & faire n'est pas au-dessus 
de ses forces, et il s’en acquitte avec zéle. 

En un mot, Monsieur le Directeur, c’est avec grande satisfaction que j'at Mhonneur de 
vous répondre: D... est un excellent sujet, il sait mettre & profit les bonnes legons de 
Mettray. 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur le Directeur, expression de mes sentiments les plus devoués. 

Le Capitaine, j 
Signé: SOULE 


Lezoux, 20 février 1854. 
MONSIEUR, 

Jem’empresse de vous renvoyer le bulletin que vous m‘avez adressé au sujet de R...., 
cordonnier & Lezoux, ci-devant colon de Mettray. Vous le trouverez, je pense, satisfaisant 
sous tous les rayports. Ce jeune ouvrier m’a intéressé d'une maniére toute particulitre, 
depuis que je Pai connu & l'occasion de son mariage. Non-seulement je lui ai confié une 
fonction dans mon église, mais je 1 emploie comme cordonnier, je lui procure du travail et 
je lui viens en aide par des préts d argent dont il n’a jamais abusé. J ignorais qu'il fat un 
des enfants égarés, plutdt que coupables, qu’on envoie & la Colonie Agricole que vous avez 
fondée et que vous dirigez avec tant de zéle, d’habileté et de succes; mais, loin de perdre 
ma confiance, il n’en aura que plus de droits & mon patronage, afin que votre ceuvre, qui 
lui a été si utile pour réformer des penchants mauvais, soit continuée tout le temps qu'il 
pourra en avoir besoin. Ne soyez point inquiet, Monsieur, & cet égard, je tacherai ce 
yous remplacer aupres de cet enfant de Mettray, et aux soins que vous lui avez prodigués 
comme fondateur et directeur de la Colonie Agricole dont il a si bien profité, j'ajouterai 
ceux de pastenr dévoué et vigilant pour un paroissien qui est mon voisin, en méme temps 
que le serviteur de mon église. 

Recevez, Monsieur, l’expression des sentiments bien distingués avec lesquels j'ai l'hon- 


neur d'étre 
Votre trés-humble et trés-dévoué serviteur, 


Signe: COUTURIER, curé. 


Rening, le 18 février 1854. 


Nous soussignés, maire et curé de Is commune de Rening, canton d’Alberstroff, nous nous 
joignons @ tous les honnétes gens de lacommune ponr remercier de tout notre coeur les 
eharitables, pieux et généreux administrateurs ct directeurs quelconques de la Colonie de 
Mettray, pour la bonne éducation quils ont donnée ancolon Z .. qui etait un vagabond, 
un enfant comme abandonné de Dieu et des hommes, et adonné a tous les vices du vaga 
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bondage et du délaissement, ne sachant ni lire, ni écrire, ni sa religion, quand 1] a eu le 
bonhenr d'entrer dans !heureuse Colonie de Mettray, hl age de 11 ans jusqu'a lage de 18 
ans, dou il est sort! en état de servir son Dieu, sa patrie et de gagner sa vie. Nousremer 
cions M. le Directeur des livres qu'il a daigné envoyer au maire et au curé de Rening. 
Nous avons honneur d'étre, de Monsieur le Directeur, les plus respectueux, humbles et 
reconnaissants serviteurs ‘ 
Le cure, Le maire, 4 


J. PHOUPERT. F. RAPP. 


LHe régiment de Ligne. 


Rucille, le 27 mars ia54. 
MONSIEUR LE Directeur, 


En yous accusant réception de votre lettre du 21 mars, qui ne mest parvenue que ce 


matin, fai Phouneur de vous informer que le sergent Hf... quien fait lobjet, a été libéré 
du service le 22 février dernier. 
Hl... a laissé de bons souvenirs au 28¢; ¢’etait un excellent sous-oficier qui était en pre 


mitre ligne pour passer a une compagnie d'elite, et dont la conduite a toujours été non 
sculement irréprochable, mais encore digne d'éloyes, 

Il est parti presque sans punitious, 

Recevez, Monsieur le Directeur, Vassurance de mes sentiments les plus distingués. 


Le Colonel, 
‘ 
Signe: A. SENCIER. 


le" regiment de Chasseurs & cheval, 


Tours, le 15 avrtl 1854 
Momsieur, 


Je suis heureux de pouvoir vous donner les meilleurs renseignements sur les nommés 
G... L..., et R..., chasseurs dans le regiment que je commande, 

Ces trois Jeunes gens se sont toujours fort bien conduits depuis leur admission au corps, 
ils couservent les habitudes d’ordre, d’économic, de propreté et de soumission, résultat des 
bons prineipes et de Véducation quils ont puisés dans votre maison; aussi j'éprouve, je 
yous assure, un véritable plaisir & leur donner ce témoignage, 

Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, assurance de ma consideration la plus distinguée, 


Le colonel du \er Chasseurs, 


! 
Signe: de GOUSSENCOURT. 


Nous ne croyons pas devoir pousser plus loin ces citations et nous 
nous contentons de déposer sur le bureau le rélevé de la correspond- 
ance de nos patrons, 

M. Verdier s‘occupe toujours avec un zéle infatiguable et un de- 
sinteressement qu’on ne saurait trop louer de ceux de nos enfants 
places a Paris; sa tache a été augmentée encore cette année par le 
ralentissement du travail dans les ateliers et par l'accroisment du 
chiffre de nos patrones. 

Quand nous pouvons craindre que l'état de chémage ne ce pro- 
longe, nous renvoyons les enfants & la Colonie, ot ils sont entiére- 
ment soumis a la discipline de la maison. 

Ils viennent en quelque sorte se replacer sous Vaile du chef de 
famille qui les a Glevés, quia étudié leur caractére, et qui a, de 
longue date, mérité leur confiance: 

Tous nos enfants placés dans les fermes des environs viennent pas- 
ser le dimanche avec leurs camarades, assistent aux offices et s’assey- 
ent, & lheure des repas, a la table commune, a la place qu’ils avaient 
oceupée lorsqu'ils étaient colons, Ceuz qui sont engagés dans les 
régiments en garnison a Tours obtiennent trés facilement de leur 
colonel de venir nous visiter, et aménent avec eux quelques-uns de 
leurs nouveaux camarades ; ils se font une joie de leur montrer la 
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maison qu’ils habttaient, le hamac dans lequel ils ont couché. Rien 
ne saurait mieux prouver qu'il ne reste dans l’opinion publique aucune 
impression facheuse contre nos enfants car on sait combien dans 
l’armée on est chatouilleux sur le point d'honneur. 

Au surplus le législateur a pris le soin, luieméme, de définir la sit- 
uation morale de nos jeunes colons, et nous atracé la conduite que 
nous devions tenir a leur égard. Voici en quels termes s'exprime 
M: le Rapporteur de la loi sur l'éducation et le patronage des jeunes 
détenus. 

“ Que leur a-t-il manqué a ces malheureux enfants? Une famille 
qui, de bonne heure, leur ait donné des impressions honnétes, des 
inspirations morales et religieuses. 

« C’est done une famille qu’il faut leur rendre, au sein d’un étab- 
lissement, o des tuteurs justes et bienveillants sachent allier & la 
stricte régularité de la discipline, la bonté du cur qui attire et 
attache, et la haute moralité qui inspire le goat et fait contracter 
lhabitude des choses honnétes.” 

On voit done qu’en cherchant & raviver dans le eccur de nos enfants 
les sentiments genéreux et & les attendrir par de douces émotions, 
nous ne faisons qu’obéir aux veeux du léyislateur, et que montrer une 
plus grande séverité serait aller contre ses intentions. 

Nous nous sommes longuement ¢tendu sur la conduite de nos 
enfants rendus @ la liberté, mais la preuve de lutilité de la fondation 
de notre ceuvre est la tout entiére. 

Nous ne pouvons constater d’aussi heureux résultats sans en 
reporter le mérite a ceux de nos patrons dont le devouement semble 
redoubler & mesure que le nombre des enfants soumis & leur tutelle 
augmente, 

Dans l’impossibilité de les mentionner tous, nous nous contenter- 
ons de citer M. Marion, vice-président du tribunal civil de Nantes, 
qui ne se borne pas a exercer son influence sur nos enfants, mais qui 
l’étend encore sur Jeur famille. C’est aux soins qu'il a pris d’entre- 
tenir dans leur coeur le souvenir de la Colonie, que nous sommes 
redevables d’un des faits les plus touchants que nous ayons cus a 
enregistrer. M. Marion était le patron de M.... 

Nous vous parlerons également de M. Crépon, conseiller a la Cour 
impériale d’Angers, qui, a chaque présidence d’assises, n’oublie pas 
de rappeler 4 MM. les jurés qu'aprés avoir rempli le mandat de 
rigueur que la loi leur a confié, ils doivent s’estimer heureux de 
venir en aide, par une collecte, a une institution fondée pour pre- 
venir le retour des m@faits qwils ont eus a réprimer.* 

M. l’abbé Pelletier, vicaire genéral a Orléans, ne recule malgre 
ses nombreuses occupations devant aucune des démarches que reclame 
la surveillance des nombreux enfants placés sous son patronage. 

M. Christy de la Palliére, ancien capitaine de vaisseau, & Lorient, 


——— 





* Le meilleur moyen de témoigner notre reconnoissance a MM. 
les présidents d’Assises qui voulent bien nous venir en aide, ¢ est 
d’enregistrer a la suite de ce Rapport le nom des honorables magis- 
trats a l'initiative desquels nous devons les genéreuses offrandes de 


MM. les Jurés. 
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et M. le docteur Philippe, médecin en chef de l'hépital de Bordeaux, 
qui en sa qualité de médecin et chef de l’armée d’Afrique a rendu de 
si grands services & nos colons, ne nous montrent pas de moins vives 
sympathies. 

Nous aurions bien d’autres documents a enregistrer, si l’espace ne 
nous manquait, et si nous ne craignions de tomber dans une trop 
longue €numération. 

De toutes parts, dans toutes les localités, méme les plus éloignées 
de Mettray, nous n’éprouvons aucune difficulté pour trouver des 
patrons a nos enfants: et nous pouvons vous affirmer sans exagéra- 
tion que nous n’avons que l’embarras du choix. 

Nous vous devons quelques explications a cet égard. 

Nous recevons a Mettray un grand nombre de visiteurs auxquels 
nous faisons le meilleur accueil possible, ainsi qu’a leur famille dont 
ils sont souvent accompagneés. On leur montre la Colonie dans 
tous ses détails ; ils sont pour lo plupart touchés de ces prévenances 
et protestent de leur bon vouloir, dont nous profitons a l’instant 
méme, en les priant, si quelques-uns de nos enfants retournaient 
habiter prés d’eux, de vouloir bien en prendre soin; ce a quoi ils 
souscrivent de grand coeur, sous l’inspiration de Mettray. 

La magistrature veut bien aussi ne pas oublier que nous n’avons 
quitté ses rangs que dans le but de donner a la loi une plus juste et 
surtout une plus salutaire application. Nous trouvons en elle un 
puissant auxiliaire ainsi que nous venons de le constater. 

Nous avons ouvert un registre depuis la fondation de la Colonie, 
ou les noms de tous les visiteurs sont inscrits avec l’annotation des 
offres de services qui nous ont été addressées. 

On faite le releve de ce registre par département, et nous le con- 
sultons toutes les fois que nous avons un enfant a placer. 

Nous nous sommes permis de vous donner tous ces détails, afin de 
vous convaincre de la sincérité de nos assertions, quand nous vous 
parlions de l’empressement que nous trouvions de toutes parts a vous 
venir en aide, 

Si nous recontrons en France les plus vives sympathies, votre 
ceuvre n’inspire pas moins d’intérét a l’étranger. 

1] est question, en ce moment, de rendre une loi en Angleterre sur 
les jeunes détenus, et les publicistes qui s’occupent le plus spéciale- 
ment d’en préparer les Gléments, entre autres lord Brougham qui 
nous a honoré tout récemment de sa visite,* ont bien voulu nous 








* Nous ne saurons dépeindre l’impression qu’a produite le séjour 
du noble Lord ala Colonie qui a compris teutes les obligations que 
lui imposait une démarche aussi bienveillante de la part d’un aussi 
illustre personnage. 

Lord Brougham a bien voulu entrer dans les plus simples details 
et a daigné prendre place a Ja table des agents de la Colonie et s’en- 
tretenir avec eux de la nature de leurs différents emplois. ‘Tout le 
monde a senti le prix d'une telle défeérence. Nous n’oublierons 
jamais l’émotion qu'il a Gprouve lorsquw il a entendu notre musique 
militaire exécuter le God save the Queen et en voyant le drapeau 
anglais hiss¢ au mat de notre navire a cote du pavillon frangais. 
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demander de nombreux documents sur le systéme suivi & Mettray ; 
nous nous sommes empressé de satisfaire 4 ces demandes avec le plus 
grand zéle. Dans ce beau domaine de la charité, nous ne faisons 
qu'un peuple, sans douane, sans frontiére, sans distinction d’origine. 

Mais il ne suffit pas, Messieurs, que l’on puisse trouver a Mettray 
d'utiles renseignements, vous devez désirer encore que parmi vos 
agents il en sorte un certain nombre qui aillent porter au loin le 
fruit de leurs études et de leur expérience : 

Nous osons donc espérer que vous approuvez le sacrifice auquel 
nous avons consenti, non sans un vif regret, en nous séparant d’un 
de nos plus anciens chef de famille, M. Leteur.* Voici dans quelles 
circonstances : 

M. Fournet a fondé sur sa propriété, par suite d'un traité passé 
avec les hospices de Paris, une colonie d’orphelins et d’enfants trou- 
ves 4 Montagny, prés Chalons-sur-Sadne. I] a été frappé, en étu- 
diant notre administration, des excellentes manieres de nos agents et 
des bons sentiments qui les animent, et il m’a demandé s'il ne serait 
pas possible de nous séparer de l’un d’eux pour le secondecr dans sa 
récente entreprise; nous avons cru devoir acquiescer asa demande, 
et nous sommes allé nous-méme, tout récemment, installer M. Leteur 
dans ses nouvelles fonctions de sous-directeur de la Colonie de Mon- 
tagny. Puisse ce rameau, détaché en quelque sorte de la tige de 
Mettray, pousser de profondes racines et porter de bons fruits ! 

Nous somme tout naturellement amené, Messieurs, en payant 4 
M. Leteur le juste tribut d’éloges qui lui est di pour ses bons et 
loyaux services, a vous parler is agents qui nous restent, et au milieu 
desquels notre existence se passe de la maniére la plus douce, et 
pour ainsi dire, en famille. 

La perte de M. de Courteilles, que le temps semble grandir en 
ajoutant a l’isolement qu’elle nous cause, nous a forcé d’etendre les 
attributions des employés placés sous nos ordres, afin de suppléer, 
autant que possible, a une si puissante et si douce collaboration. 

Ainsi M. Blanchard, qui avait le titre de greffier en chef, est 
chargé de diriger la Colonie en mon absence, et il me supplée de 
manicre a ne laisser aucun sujet de préoccupation. Nous ne pou- 





Lord Brougham n’a pas voulu qnitter l’établissement sans y laisser 
une preuve de sa généreuse sympathie, et nons espérons pouvoir con- 
struire une maison qui portera au frontispice (4 l’exemple des,maisons 
construites aux frais de nos départments) ces mots: FONDEE PAR 
L’ANGLETERRE. 

Au moment ou nous écrivons ces lignes, nous venons de recevoir 
la visite de M. le margnis et de M™® la marquise de Londonderry 
qui sous tous les rapports n’ont pas montré de moins vives sympa- 


thies que leur illustre compatriote. 


* M. Letcur est parent de M. Leclerc, savant economiste, le pre- 
mier de nos fondateurs, dont nous ne saurions trop déplorer la perte. 
Heureux, si, en étant utile a un des siens, nous pouvons prouver a la 
famille de cet homme de bien jusqu’a quel point la mémoire de son 


auteur nous est chere. 
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vons rien dire qui lui soit plus favorable. Nous lui avons donné le 
titre d’ Inspecteur. 

L’extension qu’a prise la Colonie, laugmentation des valeurs qu'elle 
possede donnent a notre comptabilité une nouvelle importance, et 
nous a conduit a nommer M, Mahoudeau Chef de la comptabiliteé, 
comme une juste recompense de la ec apacité dont il fait preuve, et 
que votre commission des finances sait si bien apprécier. 

Puisque nous vous avons parlé du service de notre comptabilite, 
nous croyons devoir vous signaler l'utile concours que M, Mahou- 
dean a trouvé de la part de M. Arnoux, le plus ancien de tous nos 
agents, aujourd'hui employé comme caissier. 

Enfin, par suite de la nomination de M. Blanchard, le poste de 
greflier se trouvant vacant, nous l’avons tout naturellement confié a 
M, Cordier qui, en qualité de greftier adjoint, nous avait offert toutes 
yaranties pour ces nouvelles fonctions, il est en outre chargé de l’en- 
seignement de la nusique vocale a nos colons d’aprés la méthode 
Wilhem ; on ne saurait non plus trop louer son zele a cet @gard. 

I] est, Messieurs, des valeurs d’intelligence et de coeur qui ne se 
remplacent jamais, je suis cependant heureux de proclamer bien haut 
que j'ai trouvé chez tous nos agents un redoublement de zéle qu’on 
ne saurait trop louer ; ils se sont efforcés, chacun dans la sphere de 
ses attributions, de prouver qu’ils étaient dignes de l’affectiou de 
celui qu'ils ont perdu, en cherchant @ ne pas laisser déchoir l’ceuvre 
fondeée par leur bienfaiteur, par leur pére. Aussi depuis la mort de 
M. de Courteilles nous ne nous sommes pas vus dans la nécessité de 
nous s¢parer d'un seul d’entr’eux, et pourtant la discipline de Met- 
tray nous impose le devoir d’user d'une certaine rigueur, 

Nous vous avons parlé, Messieurs, de l'utile coopération que nous 
avons trouvée dans nos agents. 

Mais en constatant ces heureux résultats, nous somines ameneé 
naturellement & remonter des cffets aux causes, c’est-a-dire & vous 
parler de cette @uvre que vous avez fondée méme avant la Colonie, 

sachant bien qu’en France ce ne sont pas les idées qui manquent, 
mais bien les hommes capables ,d’en faire une saine application. 
Vous avez déja nomme yet Kevle P répauratoire. Nous nous som- 
mes montré plus sévéres que jamais dans l’admission de nos €leves, 
aussi devons-nous dire que la conduite de tous est exemplaire. C'est 
avee bonheur que nous voyons les traditions de Mettray, confiées a 
ces Jeunes anes profondéme nt chrétiennes, qui sauront, lorsque nos 
forces trahiront notre zéle, continucr l’ceuvre de Mettray.* 

Chaque éléve, au moment de la classe, seconde de son mieux |'in- 
stituteur, dans la tache si ingrate d‘instruire des enfants, dont la plu- 
part ne sont arrives chez nous que par suite de leur antipathie pour 
lecole, qu'ils ont déserté afin de se livrer au vagabondage. 

Vons comprendrez, dés lors, jusqu’a quel point leur premicre 
education a été nézligée, et qui ne saite combien Vintelligence est 


* Vinget de nos éléves, & leur sortie de la Colonie, sont entres dans 
enselynement public. Ils ont a ppr is chez nous, non-seulement a in- 
struire les hommes, mais l'art sia difficile de lear inspiver l'amour du 
bien. 
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rebelle une fois le temps de la jeunesse écoulé sans qu'elle ait été 
cultivée. Cependant le relevé suivant, qui constate le degré d’in- 
struction de nos colons, est satisfaisant et témoigne du zdle de M. 
Quesnel, notre institeur. 

_Les ré ultats ne sont pas moins satisfaisants sous le rapport de 
Pinstruction primaire. 

_ Sur 1679 colons regus & Mettray depuis s fondation jusqu’au Ie 
Janvier 1854: ; 


1,065—sont arrivés complétement illétrés. 
348—avaient un commencement de lecture. 
183—savaient lire. 
83—savaient lire et écrire. 
Au 31 décembre 1853, sur 571 colons présents ; 
419—savaient lire. 
102—avaient un commencement de lecture. 
14—-commengaient a épeler. 
36—etaient compyetement illetrés, 
209—savaient lire et éerire. 
118—écrivaient en gros, 
19—ccrivaient sur des ardoises. 


Presque tous le, colons libérés, a trés-peu d'exceptions prés, sont 
sortis sachant lire, ecrire et compter. 

Ia musique vocale d’aprés la méthode Wilhelm leur est enseignée 
a tous, et nous avons cru devoir faire profiter de l’enseignement de 
la musique instrumentale et du plain-chant, ceux dont les dispositions 
et la bonne conduite nous ont permis de leur accorder cette faveur a 
titre de recompense. 

Quelques notions de dessin linéaire sont aussi données aux colons 
qui apprennent les professions de menuisiers, charrons et peintres. 

Si les facultés intellectuelles de nos enfants laissent a désirer, le 
physique de notre population est loin aussi d’avoir suivi le développe- 
ment ordinaire. I] n’y n pas de visiteurs qui ne soient surpris, toutes 
les fois qu’ils nous interrogent sur l’aye de nos enfants, de la petitesse 
de leur taille. Ces derniers sont pour la plupart, en arrivant chez 
nous, d’une nature souffreteuse ; et c’est surtout a l’egard des nou- 
veaux venus que la maladie sévit avec plus d’intensité, ce qui nous 
donne un grand nombre de journées d’infirmerie. Au surplus, nous 
aurions tort de nous plaindre de l’état sanitaire de nos colons; car, 
bien que nous ayons augmenté en nombre, la mortalité a encore éte 
plus faible que lorsque nous avions une population moins considerable. 
Sur 584 enfants présents, nous ne comptons que trois décés depuis 
un an, c’est-a-dire un sur 160, La mortalité de la ville de Tours a 
donné dans le méme période 3 pour cent. 

Deux médecins sont chargés du service de notre ¢tablissement ; 
ce sont: MM. les docteurs Anglada et Allain-Dupré, médecin en 
chef a l’hépital de Tours ; il est impossible de faire preuve de plus 
de zéle, et d'un zéle plus éclairé. 

Il résulte de l'intéressant rapport de ces Messieurs, que nous joig- 
nons aux piéces justificatives deposées dans vos archives, que si les 
travaux des champs opérent, pour ainsi dire, des miracles sur les 
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enfauts scrofuleux, il faut reconnaitre cependant que ce genre d’occu- 
pation engendre certaines maladies, auxquelles sont beaucoup moins 
— les ouvriers qui travaillent dans les ateliers sédentaires. 

os enfants, que nous regardons comme un devoir de faire 
travailler méme par les temps les plus rigoureux, afin qu’ils puissent, 
plus tard, supporter énergiquement la vie de labeur qui leur est 
réserveée, ne possédant pas d’autre fortune que leurs bras ont souvent 
a souffrir des variations atmosphériques. 

A Dieu ne plaise que cette observation secondaire nous porte a 
contester les bons résultats que nous obtenons, tant sous le rapport 
moral que sous le rapport physique, 4 l’aide de l’agriculture. Les 
produits obtenus par elle, cette année, sont aussi des plus satisfaisants, 
et font le plus grand honneur a M. Minangoin, si bien secondé par 
les agents placés sous ses ordres. Du reste, nous croyons devoir nous 
abstenir d’entrer dans aucune explication a cet egard. M. le comte 
de Gasparin, notre digne président, qui, dés l’origine, a bien voulu 
prendre Ja haute direction de notre agriculture, a consenti, cette 
année comme les précédentes, 4 vous faire part du résultat des obser- 
vations qu'il a consignées sur place, pendant les instants qu'il a 
bien volu nous consacrer. 

Ce travail, en constatant les progrét toujours croissants de notre 
agriculture, peut étre considére comme un document de la plus haute 
importance pour les agronomes ; il temoigne de l’intérét que M. le 
comte de Gasparin ne cesse de porter a Mettray ; il est des noms qui 
valent tout un éloge pour les institutions auxquelles ils se rattachent. 
Ainsi s’explique la confiance que Mettray a su inspirer ! 

D’un autre c6té, votre comité de finances, dont le zéle est en quelque 
sorte permanent, car nous ne cessons de faire appel a ses lumiéres, 
controle, avec le plus grand soin, les dépenses qu'il a cru devoir 
autoriser : malgré la prudence qui préside a toutes ses décisions, il 
n’a pas hésité a consentir & l’acquisition d’une assez vaste é€tendue de 
terrain qui environne la Colonie, On nous a souvent reproché de nous 
étre établis sur un sol qui ne nous appartenait pas, et d’avoir tourner 
au profit des étrangers les améliorations apportés par la bonne 
culture de nos terres, améliorations dont nous eussions pu profiter 
nous-mémes. ; 

Mais il fallait d’abord songer a ériger les constructions qui étaient 
indispensables pour loger notre nombreuse population et assurer tous 
les services, dans de bonnes conditions de durée. 

Mettray se recommande done plus que jamais 4 la bienfaisance de 
nos concitoyens, car, de jour en jour, cette institution semble offrir 
plus de garanties. Reconnu par le Conseil d’Etat comme établisse- 
ment d’utilité publique, on est assuré que toutes les libéralités dont il 
peut étre l'objet auront une destination qui profitera au pays. Les 
legs faits en sa faveur, et tont le relevé so trouve 4 la suite de la 
liste des fondateurs, prouvent la confiance quecette institution 
inspire * Malheureusement ces libéralités sont trés-insuffisantes 








* Conseils généraux se sont déja faits fondateurs de Mettray. Tout 
doit nous faire espérer qae bientdt nous pourrons nous prévaloir de 
lassentiment des 86 départments, c’est-d-dire de la France entiere. 
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pour faire face aux ol) igations que nous avons & acquitter. Soyons 
confiants dans la Providence qui n’a cessé de bénir notre cuvre !* 

Chaque année, Messieurs, voit s’augmenter en France le nombre 
des colonies agricoles ; c’est une preuve de plus que lorsqu’une question 
d'intérét géuéral répond aux besoins les plus urgents de notre 
époque, l’opinion publique peut bien la discuter & ses débuts, méme 
la contester ; mais lorsque du domaine des idées elle passe dans celui 
des faits, et qu’elle donne tout ce qu’on pouvait en attendre, alors on 
la voit se reproduire de toutes parts et exciter les plus vives 
sympathies. 

I] est des systémes qui ne réalisent rien, mais c’est parce qu’ils im- 
aginent l’impossible. Mettray a posé la limite, le point de depart entre 
le progres et l’utopie, c’est pourquoi Mettray a rencontré des 
imitateurs. 

Espérons, Messieurs, qu'il trouvera des soutiens, Jamais nous n’en 
avons eu plus besoin. 

Au moment du renchérissement des subsistances, au lieu de chercher 
a diminuer le nombre de vos enfants, vous avez consenti a l’augmenter ; 
ce nest pas lorsque la misére sévit de toutes parts, que les institutions 
de la nature dela votre doivent fermer leurs portes. En agissant ainsi 
vous avez acquis de nouveaux droits a la bienveillance du gouverne- 
ment et le pays vous tiendra compte de la confiance que vous avez eue 
en lui, du secours, disons-le, que vous lui avez prété. Nous demandons, 
pour des résultats accomplis, des dons qu’on acorde souvent 4 de 
simples promesses, a de Jointains espérances. 

Mettray prend un développement immense ; votre patronage s’étend 
de jour en jour sur une famille plus nombreuse ; que les largesses de 
nos bienfaiteurs augmentent en proportion de nos sacrifices, des ob- 
ligations que vous avez contractées. 

Nous faisons appel aux ames vraiment chrétiennes; nous serons 
écoutés, 

Qui fait le bien prete a Dieu. 

DEMETZ, 


Conseiller honoraire & la Cour Impériale de Paris, Membre 
du Conseil Général de Seine-et-Vise. 





* Madame Lestrade aconsacré une somme de 4,000 fr. pour faire 
construire une maison sur le fronton de laquelle on lit : Maison de 
M. Lestrade, fondation de sa veuve. Cette dame a compris que la 
meilleure maniére d’honorer la mémoire de celui dont elle déplore la 
perte était de l’associer encore aprés sa mort a ses sentiments 
genereux. 
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17th & 18th VICTORIA, CHAP. 86, 


An Act for the Better Care and Reformation of Youthful 
Offenders in Great Britain. ® 


Whereas Reformatory Schools for the better training of Juvenile 
Offenders have been and may be established by voluntary Con- 
tributions in various Parts of Great Britain, and it is expedient that 
more extensive Use should be made of such Institutions: Be it 
enacted by the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
Advice and Consent ofthe Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the Autho- 
rity of the same, as follows: 








I. It shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty’s Secretary of On Applica- 
State for the Home Department, upon Application made to him by se abe 
the Directors or Managers of any such Institution, to direct One of Institution to 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons to examine and report to him aereg =f Ma 
upon its Condition and Regulations, and any such Institution as shall tor to report. 
appear to the Satisfaction of the said Secretary of State, and shall 
be certified under his Hand and Seal, to be useful and efficient for its 
Turpose, shall be held to be a Reformatory School under the Pro- 
visions of this Act: Provided always, that it shall be lawful for any 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Prisons to visit from Time to Time 
any Reformatory School which shall have been so certified as afore- 
said; and if upon the Report of any such Inspector the said Secre- 
tary of State shallthink proper to withdraw his said Certificate, 
and shall notify such Withdrawal under his Hand to the Directors or 
Managers of the said Institution, the same shall forthwith cease to 
be a Reformatory School within the Meaning of this Act. 





Il. Whenever after the passing of this Act any Person under the owe 
Age of Sixteen Years shall be convicted of any Offence punishable ¢, pe dealt 
by Law, either upon an Indictment or on Summary Conviction with. 
| before a Police Magistrate of the Metropolis or other Stipendiary 
Magistrate, or before Two or more Justices of the Peace, or before 
a Sheriff or Magistrate in Scotland, then and in every such Case it 
shall be lawful for any Court, Judge, Police Magistrate of the Me- 
tropolis, Stipendiary Magistrate, or any Two or more Justices of the 
Peace, or in Scotland for any Sheriff or Magistrate of a Burgh or 
Police Magistrate, before or by whom such Offender shall be so 
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convicted, in addition to the Sentence then and there passed as a 
Punishment for his Offence, to direct such Offender to be sent, at 
the Expiration of his Sentence, to some One of the aforesaid Refor- 
matory Schools to be named in such Direction, the Directors or 
Managers of which shall be willing to receive him, and to be there 
detained for a Period not less than Two Years and not exceeding 
Five Years, and such Offender shall be liable to be detained pursuant 
to such Direction: Provided always that no Offender shall be direct- 
ed to be so sent and detained as aforesaid unless the Sentence passed 
as a punishment for his Offenee, at the Expiration of which he is 
directed to be so sent and detained, shall be one of Imprisonment for 
Fourteen Days at the least ; provided also, that the Seerctary of 
State for the Home Department may at any Time order any such 
Offender to be discharged from any such School, 


Power to [1]. It shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Her Majesty's 
preasur) Treasury, upon the Representation of One of Her Majesty’s 
ieengses J in. Principal Secretaries of State, to defray, out of any Funds which 
tenance at shall be provided by Parliament for that Purpose, either the whole 
— Cost of the Care and Maintenance of any Juvenile Offender so 


detained in any Reformatory School as aforesaid, at such Rate 
per Head as shall be determined by them, or such Portion of such 
Cost as shall not have been recovered from the Parents or Step- 
parents of such Child, as herein-after provided, or such other 
Portion as shall be recommended by the said Secretary of State. 


cates IV. And whereas it is expedient that some Provisions should 
or refractory be made for the Punishment of any Juvenile Offender, so directed 
pamela, to be detained as aforesaid in such Reformatory School, who. shall 
shool, how to &bsecoud therefrom, or willfully negleet or refuse to abide by and 


School, how to 
be punished. conform to the Rules thereof: Be it enacted, That it shall and 


may be lawful to and for any Justice of the Peace, or in Scotland, 
for any Sheriff or Magistrate of a Burgh, or Police Magistrate, 
acting in and for the County, City, Borough, Riding, or Division 
wherein the said Offender shall actually be at the Time he shall so 
abscond, or neglect or refuse as aforesaid, upon the Proof thereof 
made before him upon the Oath of One credible Witness, by 
Warrant under his Hand and Seal, or in Scotland under his Hand, 
fo commit the Party so offending for every such Offence to any 
(aol or House of Correction for the said County, City, Borough, 
Riding, or Division, with or without Hard Labour, for any Period 
not exceeding Three Calendar Months. 


Cost of Main V. The Court by which any Juvenile Offender is ordered to be 
tenaneeto be detained as aforesaid under this Act shall charge the Parent or 
peel tram Step-parent of such Offender, if of sufficient ability to bear the same, 


Parents, &e. with a Sum not exceeding Five Shillings per week towards the 
Maintenance and Support of each Juvenile Offender while remain- 
ing insuch Reformatory School, such Payment to be in relief of 
the Charges on Her Majesty’s Treasury in all Cases where the 
‘Treasury shall have defrayed or undertaken to defray the whole or 
any Portion ef the Maintenance of such Offender, and in all other 
Cases such Payment to be made to the Directors or Managers of 
such Reformatory School. 
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VI. For the better compelling the Parent or Step-parent, as the Case 
may be, to support and maintain wholly or partly every such 
Juvenile Offender while in such Reformatory School, the provisions 
contained in the Act passed in the Forty-third Year of the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, intituled An Act for the Relief of the Por, 
for compelling the Parent of every poor Person, being of sufficient 
Ability, at their own Charges to relieve and maintain such poor 
Person, and also the provisions in the like Behalf contained in an 
Act passed in the Fifty-ninth Year of the Reign of King George the 
Third, intituled An Act to amend the Laws for the Relief of the 
Poor, and in an Act passed in the fifth Year of the Reign of King 
William the Fourth, intituled An Act for the Amendment and 
better Adwinistration of the Laws relating to the Poor in England 
and Wales, shall be respectively held and deemed and the same 
respectively are hereby directed to be applicable, within Eug- 
‘and and Wales, to the compelling the Parent — or Step-parent 
respectively of every such Juvenile Offender to maintain or 
support him, either wholly or partly, while remaining in such Re- 
formatory School, and for the Recovery of the weekly Payment so 
charged upon such Parent or Step-parent ; and in Scotland such 
Payment may be sued for and recovered at the Instance of the 
Procurator Fiseal or of the Treasurer of such Reformatory Schoo! 
in the Sheriffs’ Small Debt Court, and the Provisions of an Act 
passed inthe Eighth and Ninth Years of Her Majesty, intituled An 
Act for the Amendment and better Administration of the Lows 
relating to the Relief of the Poor in’ Scotland, for the Punish- 
ment of Parents deserting their Children, or refusing or negleeting 
to maintain them, shall be held and deemed and are hereby directed 
to be applicable to the Case of Parents or Step-parents refusing or 
neglecting to pay the Amount so charged upon such Parent or Mtep- 


parent as aforesaid. 


VII. It shall and may be lawful for Mer Majesty's Seeretary 


of State for the Home Department, if he shall think fit to do so, to 
remove any such Youthful Offender from one Reformatory School 
to another: Provided always, that such Removal shall not increase 
the Period for which such Offender 
Reformatory School. 


VII. This Act shall not apply to Ireland. 
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The following letter from Mr. Adderley will explain his views up- 
on this Bill; they are the views of every friend of the Reformatory 
School Movement. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE STAFFORDSHIRE ADVERTISER. 


Srr,—As you have yourself taken soenlightened an interest in the treatment of criminal 
children, and their removal out of prisons into schools, where they might be better trained, 
and as the sessions of our county have taken a lead in urging on the Legislature to follow 
the successful example of other countries in this respect, I trust you will allow me one 
word on the Youthful Offenders’ Bill, which has at last become law. 

The deputation to Lord Palmerston, which was the result of the renewed conference on 
this subject in Birmingham, drew from his lordship a - omise that the Government would 
carry through a measure this year. It soon, however, appeared that the measure asked 
for had no chance of success. 

I therefore took upon myself to submit to Lord Palmerston a smaller bill, authorising 
Government to make use of voluntarily-established reformatories, and magistrates and 
judges to commit children, after fourteen days’ imprisonment, to further detention in 
them, charging their cost, in the first instance on their parents, and, in supplement, on 
the Treasury. 

Such is the bill which, after no small trouble, has been carried through Parliament, both 
for England, and, mutatis mutandis, for Scotland also. 

I confess I should be ashamed of its parentage, but for the impossibility of carrying a 
better measure, and the paramount importance of taking a first step without further 
delay. 

The French have proved the successful issue of the true principle, namely, that when 
criminals of tender years are brought before the courts of justice, there should be allowed 
a discrimination to the judge between the acts which such children may have committed 
"from parental negligence, or circumstances of moral destitution, and 
those which have no such excuse. The former are by them treated not as crimes, but as 
proofs of want of proper care and training ou the part of the parent ; and schooling, not 
imprisonment, is applied to their correction. The latter are treated as crimes, and pun- 
ished accordingly; not, indeed, with the same punishments as are given to adult crimin- 
als, but still with proper punishments. 

This Act of Parliament consigns all criminal children, however different or exculpatory 
the circumstances of their crimes, to prison, fora minimum term of 14 days, and that 


‘**sans discernement, 


term was reduced with diiliculty to 14 days from Lord VPalmerston’s first proposition of 


60 days, 
My only consolation is that it will be impossible for Parliament to leave the subject in 


sO anomalous a state; especially as the country are fully aware of the right principle, and 
anxious to adopt it. Further legislation must follow next session, and meanwhile exist- 
ing institutions may be usefully brought to bear in the way of experiment. 

The intliction on negligent parents of the cost of maintenance in reformatories, of chil- 
dren they will not educate at home, and the acknowledgement on the part of the treasury 
that the national purse should supply the remainder of the expense, are two great points 
to have gained. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

c. Bb. ADDERLEY. 


Hams, Aug. 8, 1854. 


In eonnexion with this Act and Letter, we think it well to insert 
here the Resolutions adopted by the House of Lords, on the motion 
of Lord Brougham, on Friday, the 4th of August, 1854, and which 
gave oceasion for that powerful speech from which we have inserted 

f 


an extract :— 

‘<}. That the increase in the means of education for the people which 
had begun a few vears before the year 1818, when the first returns were 
made, and had proceeded steadily till the year 1838, when the nex, re- 
turns were made, has been continued since, although less rapidl” as 
regards the number of schools and teachers, but with considerableY 
provement both in the constitution of the additional seminaries, and * 


the quality of the instruction given. 
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2. That the returns of I818 give as the number of day schools of all 
kinds 19,230, attended by 674,883 scholars; of Sunday schools, 5,463, 
and Sunday school scholars, 425,533; the returns of 1833, 38,971 day 
schools, and 1,276,947 scholars, and 16,828 Sunday schools, and 1,548,890 
scholars; the returns of 1851, 46,042 day schools, and 2,144,378 scho- 
lars, 23,514 Sunday schools, and 2,407,642 scholars, 

3. That the population having increased during these two periods 
from 11,642,683 to 14,386,415 and 17,927,609, the proportion of the day 
scholars to the population in 1818 was 1-17 25, of Sunday scholars 
1-24°40 ; in 1833 of day scholars 1-11-27, of Sunday scholars 1-9°28; 
in 1851 of day scholars 1-8:36, of Sunday scholars 1-7°45; showing ; 
more rapid increase, but more especially of Sunday scholars, in the first 
period than in the second, while the population has increased more ra- 
pidly during the second period, its increase being at the rate of 180,000 
a year during the first period, and 197,000 a year during the second. 

4. That there is reason to believe that the returns of [818 are less 
than the truth, that those of 1833 have considerably greater omissions, 
and that.those of 1851 approach much nearer the truth, from whence it 
may reasonably be inferred that the increase during the first fifteen years 
was greater than the returns show, that the increase during the last 
eighteen years was less than the returns show, and that the increase 
proceeded during the last period at a rate more diminished than the re- 
turns show, 

3. That before the year 1833 the increase was owing to the active ex- 
ertions and liberal contributions of the different classes of the community 
especially of the upper and middle classes, whether of the Established 
Church or of the dissenters, the clergy of both Church and sects bearing 
a large share in those pious and uscful labours. 

6. That in 1833 the plan was adopted which had been recommended 
by the education committee of the House of Commons in 1818, of AS 
sisting by grants and money in the planting of schools, but so as to fur- 
nish only the supplies which were required in the first instance, and 
to distribute those sums through the two school societies, the national 
and the British and Foreign. 

7. That the grants of money have since been largely increased, and 
that in 1839 a comiu.ttee of the privy council being formed to superin- 
tend their distribution, for increasing the number of schools, for the im- 
provement of the instruction given, it has further applied them to the 
employment of inspectors and the training of teachers. 

8. That of the poorer and working classes, assumed to be four-fifths 
of the population, the number of children between the ages of three and 
fifteen are 3,600,000, and at the least require day schools for one half, as 
the number which may be expected to attend school, regard being had 
to the employment of a certain proportion In such labour as children can 
undergo; and that consequently schools for one-cighth of the working 
classes of the poor are the least that can be considered as required fot 
the education of those classes. . 

9, That the means of education provided are still deficient i because 
of the 2,144,378 day scholars now taught at the schools of all kinds, — 
more than about 1,550,000 are taught at public day schools, pai pnp 
500,000 being taught at private schools, and being, id ae ya 2 ar 
50,000 of those taught at endowed public schools, ma “ 506.000 of 
in the upper and middling classes, 80 that little more than + geet 
the day scholars are the children of the poor, or of persons in the 
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ing classes; and thus there are only schools for such children in the 
proportion of 1-9-6 of the numbers of the classes to which they belong 
instead of 4, leaving a deficiency of 300,000, which must increase by 
20,000 yearly according to the annual increase of the population. 

10. That this deficiency is considerably greater in the large towns 
than in the other parts of the country, inasmuch as it amounts to 130,000 
in the aggregate of the towns which have above 50,000 inhabitants, 
and is only 170,000 in the rest of the country ; the schools in these great 
towns being only for I-11°08 of the working classes, and the rest of the 
country for 1-9°2 of these classes, deducting 50,000 taught at endowed 
schools, 

11. That the deficiency in the number of the teachers is still greater 
than in the number of scholars, inasmuch as eight of the largest towns 
appear to have public day-schools with 208 scholars on an average, the 
average of all England and Wales being 94 to aschool; that there are 
assistant and pupil teachers in many of these schools, and paid masters 
in others; but that there is the greatest advantage in increasing the 
number of teachers, this being one of the chief benefits of Sunday schools, 
while the plan formerly adopted in the new schools of instructing by 
monitors among the scholars themselves, is now properly allowed to 
fall into disuse. 

12. That the education given at the greater number of the schools 
now established for the poorer classes of people is of a kind by no means 
sufficient for their instruction, being for the most part confined to read- 
ing, writing and a little arithmetic; whereas, at no greater expense, 
and in the same time, the children might easily be instructed in the 
elements of the more useful branches of knowledge, and thereby trained 
to sober industrious habits. 

13. That the number of infants’ schools is still exceedingly deficient, 
and especially in those great towns where they are most wanted for im- 
proving the morals of the people and preventing the commission of crimes. 

14. ‘That while it is expedient to do nothing which may relax the 
efforts of private beneficence in forming and supporting schools, or 
which may discourage the poorer classes of the people from contributing 
to the cost of edueating their children, it is incumbent upon parliament 
to aidin providing the effectual means of instruction where these cannot 
otherwise be obtained for the people 

15. That it isincumbent on parliament to encourage in like manner 
the establishment of infants’ schools, especiaily in larger towns. 

16. That it isexpedient to confer upon the town councils of incor- 
porated cities and boroughs the power of levying a rate for the establish- 
ment and support of schools under the authority of and in co-operation 
with the Education Committee of the Privy Council, care being taken 
as heretofore that the aid afforded shall only be given in cases of neces- 
sity, and so as to help and encourage, not displace, individual exertions, 

17. That the permission to begin and to continue the levying of the 
rate shall in every case depend upon the schools founded or aided by 
such rate being open to the children of all parents, upon reilgious 1 
struction being given, and the Scriptures being read in them, but Not 


used as a school book, and upon allowing no compulsion either as to the 


attendance at religious instruction or at divine service in the case ot 
children whose parents object thereto, and produce certificates of their 
attending other places of worship. 
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18. That the indifference which has been found of the parents in 
many places to obtain education for their children, and a reluctance to 
forego the advantages of their labour by withdrawing them from school, 
is mainly owing to the ignorance of their parents, and this can best be 
removed by the cncouragement of a taste for reading, by the establish- 
ment of mechanics’ institutions, apprentices’ libraries, and reading rooms 
and by the abolition of all taxes upon knowledge. 


19. That in towns there have been established upwards of 1200 of such 
institutions and reading rooms, with above 100,000 members, but that 
by tar the greater number of these members are persons in the upper and 
middle classes, a very small proportion only belonging to the working 
classes ; but it has been found in some parts of the country, particularly 
in Cumberland, that when the whole management of the affairs of the 
institutions is left in the hands of the working men themselves, a very 
great proportion of the attending members belong to that class, and both 
by frequenting the rooms and taking out the books to read, show their 
desire of profiting by the institution. 


20. That in every quarter, but more especially where there are no 
reading-rooms in the country districts, the great obstacle to diffusing 
useful knowledge among the people has been the newspaper stamp, 
which prevents papers containing local and other intelligence from being 
added to such works of instruction and entertainment as might at a low 
price be circulated among the working classes, and especially among the 
country people, along with that intelligence. 

21. That the funds given by charitable and public spirited individuals 
and bodies corporate for promoting education, are of a very large amount, 
probably when the property is improved and the abuses in its manage- 
ment are corrected, not less than half a million a year; and that it is 
expedient to give to the board formed under the Charitable Trusts Act 
of 1853 such additional powers as may better enable them, with the assent 
of trustee and special visitors (if any), to apply portions of the funds now 
lying useless to the education and improvement of the people.” 
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ETABLISSEMENTS D'EDUCATION CORRECTION. 
NELLE DE JEUNES DETENUS. 


aa situation des Jeunes détenus envoyés en correction en vertu de 
I article 66 du code pénal, et condamnés par application des articles 
67 et 69, devait, par Vintérét qui s'attache 4 cet age, et les espérances 
d’amendement qu'il presente, occuper une large place dans la sollici- 
tude de votre Gouvernement. 

La loi du 5 aottt 1850, qui a dévolu a mon departement la tutelle 
administrative de ces enfants, en décidant qu'ils seraient appliqués 
aux travaux agricoles dans des établissements publics ou privés, a 
remis a des réglements d'administration publique le soin de déter- 
miner Je régime disciplinaire de ces institutions et le mode de pa- 
tronage qui doit suivre et protéger les jeunes libérés. Le premier 
de ces documents, préparé par le conseil des inspecteurs genéraux 
des prisons, a éte soumis aux délibérations du conseil d'Etat. Le 
second lui sera prochainement présenté. 

Ces etablissements ont été l'objet d'inspections fréquentes, et tous 
les renseignements propres a éclairer cette question, au point de vue 
legal, reglementaire et statistique, ont été recueillis.* 

C’est qu’en effet cette branche, d’bord trés-secondaire, de l’admin- 
istration pénitentiaire prend chaque jour plus d’importance par l'ac- 
croissement de leffectif, et par les graves questions qu'elle souléve. 
Naguére encore on pouvait considérer la plupart des fondations 
comme des experiences isolées, tentées dans des voies diverses, et 
que l’Etat se bornait a encourager de ses subventions. La loi elle- 
meme, en accordant un délai de cing années pour le placement des 
enfants dans des établissements privés, et a défaut de ceux-ci dans 
des établissements publics, semblait reconnaitre que la période d'ex- 
perimentation n’etait pas close en 1850. Ie moment est arrivé de 
donner a ce service une organisation définitive, et de lui demander 
compte des sacrifices qu’il impose et des résultats qu'il produit. 

I] y alieu avant tout de se préoccuper d'une augmentation annuelle 
de population beaucoup plus considerable parmi les jeunes détenus 
que parmi les adultes. En 1837, leur nombre était de 1,393, en 
1842 de 2,262, en 1847 de 4,276; d’aprés les tableaux statistiques 
ci-joints, il s’élevait, le 31 décembre 1851, 45,607; et le 31 de- 
cembre 1852, a 6,443. 

Cette progression énorme ne représente pas absolument un mouye- 
ment corrélatif dans la criminalité du jeune age. Les comptes ren- 
dus du ministére de la justice établissent que, de 183] a 1850, le 
nombre des enfants accusés et jugés annuellement pour crimes, par 
les cours d’assises, est de 310 a 315, en moyenne, sans variations 
sensibles. Mais il n’en est pas de méme pour les simples deélits. 
D’une part, le nombre total des jeunes prévenus que des faits peu 


* Etudes sur les colonies agricoles, par MM. G. de Lurieu et H. Ro- 
mand, inspecteurs généraux des etablissements de bienfaisance. 

Rapport de M. Louis Perrot, inspecteur general des prisons, sur (étab- 
lissement des colonies pénitentiaires en Corse et en Afrique. 

Precis historique et statistique des colonies agricoles, par MM. J. de 
Lamarque et G. Dugat, attaches a la division des prisons. 

Tableau de la situation morale et matertelle des jeunes delenus et des jeunes 
libérés, par M. Paul Bucquet, inspecteur genéral adjoint de prisons, 
1805. 

+ Au 31 démbe 1853, ce nombre atteignait le chiffre de 7,959. 
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grayes appellent devant la juridiction correctionnelle, a doublé ; de 
l'autre, le résultat des poursuites a été beaucoup plus sévéere. La 
moyenne annuelle des jugements prononcant l’envoi en correction, 
qui, avant 1830, était de 215, s’est successivement élevée jusqu’a 
celle de 1,607, dans la période quinquennale de 1846 a 1850, c’est- 
a-dire est devenue prés de huit fois plus forte. L’existence d’étab- 
lissements pénitentiaires spécialement destinés a l’enfance provoque 
et multiplie ces décisions devant lesquelles reculaient les tribunaux 
a une €poque ou le séjour des prisons exposait les jeunes détenus 4 
des contacts et 4 des enseignements pires que ceux de la vie libre. 

Ces institutions ont done comblé une lacune de l’ancien état de 
choses, et répondu a un véritable besoin social. I] y avait lieu de 
penser qu’une répression beaucoup plus forte que par le passé, tout 
en élevant le nombre de ceux qu'elle frappe, diminuerait celui des 
délinquants. Il n’ena pas été ainsi, Ona pu reconnaitre, chez 
certains parents nécessiteux et dépravés, une funeste tendance a 
laisser ou méme a placer leurs enfants sous le coup de ces jugements 
dans lesquels le bienfait Pemporte sur la peine. Ils se débarrassent 
ainsi sur l’E tat du soin de leur éducation, sauf ales reprendre au 
bout de quelques années, afin de profiter de leur travail, et quelque- 
fois dans de plus honteux desseins. Ces Céplorables calculs sont 
dus a la prépondeérance trop exclusive donnée depuis quelques années 
aux idées d’assistance et de charité dans le regime des institutions 
de jeunes détenus, et particuliérement, des établissements privés. Le 
caractére répressif de ’@ducation correctionnelle ne se fait pas assez 
fortement sentir dans ces colonies, que certaines classes commencent 
a considérer comme des colléges de pauvres. C’est en vue de raffer- 
mir le principe disciplinaire qu’a eté congu le projet de réglement 
soumis aux délibérations du conseil d’ Etat. En méme temps, pour 
déjouer cette affligeante complicité dela famille dans les actes qui 
ameénent les enfants sur les banes des tribunaux, j’ai décidé que dé- 
sormais l’administration ne se dessaisira des jeunes détenus qu’aprés 
le temps reconnu nécessaire a leur amendement, et lorsqu’il sera 
constaté que les parents ne se sont pas, par de mauvais conseils ou 
de mauvais exemples, rendus indignes de les reprendre.* Cette 
derniére mesure commence a porter ses fruits, et, deja, les parents 
se sont plus souvent présentés pour réclaimer leurs enfants au mo- 
ment du jugement. J’ai l’espoir que l’application d’un régime dis- 
ciplinaire plus énergique ajoutera a ces bons effets et raménera cette 
catégoriede détenus dans ses véritables limites. 

Le mouvement de la population pendant le cours de l’année 1852, 
a roulé sur 9,255 enfants, dont 4,839 appartenaient aux établissements 
publics, 4,416 aux établissements privés. 

Les premiers, au nombre de 14,t compreunent 7 colonies, 3 quar- 
tiers industriels annexés aux maisons centrales et 7 institutions dé- 
partementales ; les seconds, au nombre de 35, comptent 16 colonies, 
17 maisons conventuelles et 2 Societés de patronage. 

L’effectif de 6,443 restant au 31 décembre 1852 était ainsi reparti: 


Etablissements publics............ 2,490 garcons et 528 filles. 
Institutions privées.............606. 2,912 Le cy oe 


Depuis cette Epoque, les jeunes filles ont été retirees des quartiers 
qui leur étaient affectés dans les maisons centrales et placeés dans des 


* Circulaire du, 5 juillet 1852. 


¢ This should be 17,—Eb. 
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établissements conventuels, Il ne reste plus que deux maisons de 
detention ou se trouvent encore des jeunes détenues ; et, trés-pro- 
chainement, ces exceptions disparaitront, 

Ainsi se trouvera réalisé, pour les filles, et dans les conditions 
les plus satisfaisantes, le veeu de la loi, qui n’admet I'existence des 
établissements publics qu’ a défaut d’établissements privés. Mais, pour 
les gargons, les quatre années écoulées depuis 1850 ne vermettent 
gueére d esperer ni méme de poursuivre un résultat semblable. 

Je n’hésite pas a dire que, dans les motifs qui, en 1850, ont déter- 
miné cette tendance de la loi, l’administration a Gté l'objet d’injustes 
defiances. L’expérience a prouvé que le zéle des agents préposés 
aux établissements de I'Etat s’est maintenu a la hauteur des dévoue- 
ments privés dans l'accomplissement de leur tache délicate et labori- 
euse. Un @tablissement d’éducation correctionnelle, destiné a cette 
classe d’enfants sur laquelle s'étendent a la fois, la loi pénale et la tu- 
telle de I’Etat, offre un des problémes les plus difficiles 4 résoudre. 
11a juste mesure dans laquelle doivent s'y combiner le régime péni- 
tentiaire et l’e!ément charitable, et, en méme temps, l'art de diriger 
avec habilité, et avec fruit, une vaste exploitation agricole, exigent 
bien des conditions et des aptitudes diverses A cet égard, l’adminis- 
tration publique offre, sur certains points, des avantages qui, sans 
doute, peuvent lui manquer sur d’autres ; mais les institutions privées 
ont aussi leur écueil. D’une part, elles peuvent difficilement s’or- 
ganiser d’une maniére efficace pour la répression et l’intimidation ; 
de l'autre, il est a craindre que I’ intérét particulier et l’esprit de 
spéculation n’y tiennent parfois une trop large place. Plus d'un 
projet a été écarté, dont le résultat, a peu prés unique, eit été d'a- 
méliorer des propriétés privées avec l’argent du trésor, et les bras des 
jeunes détenus. Si l’Etat doit a l’initiative de quelques fondateurs, 
la pensée de cesystéme, et la création d'institutions que lMurope 
nous envie, l'inspection générale a pu cependant constater, dans 
quelques @tablissements nouveaux, des irrégularités et des lacunes 
regrettables sous les rapports de l'éducation morale, religieuse et 
professionnelle, de la garde, de la surveillance, et méme de l’economie 
agricole et domestique. Mon administration met tous ses soins a 
ecrriger ces abus; elle tache aussi de les prévenir, en apportant une 
extréme prudence dans le choix et l'adoption des projects tendant a 
constituer de nouvelles colonies privées ; elle doit, en outre, exiger, 
autant que possible, qu’elles s’établissent non pas dans des pays ou 
le sol est en compléte culture, mais dans des contrées de defriche- 
ment, oui les subventions de ’Etat et le travail des enfants contri- 
bueront a accroitre nos richesses agricoles. 

Les institutions religieuses qui se vouent a ce difficile labeur me 
paraissent surtout devoir obtenir la préferénce. Entre les mains 
de ces corporations, dont les membres se renouvellent, et qui survl- 
vent a leurs fondateurs, les @uvres ont Pavantage de n’etre pas via- 
geres et dépendantes de la capacité, du dévouement d'un homme. 
C’est la une grande considération pour iE tat, qui ne peut subordon- 
ner le sort de établissements importants, qu'il contribue a fonder eta 
rendre prosperes, aux accidents de la vie et de la fortune, et a la i 
des partages. Des projets congus sur ces bases offriront bientot de 
nonveaux refuges a cette population eroissante. 

La loi du 5 aoat 1850 prescrit l’établissement de colonies correc- 
tionnelles d’un régime plus sévére, en Algerie ou sur le ris re ae 
pour les condamnés au-dessus de 2 ans et les mir icianpuad sea 
présent, les colonies et quarters annexes aux AMSGOA 4 : mora ’ oie 
remplacé ces institutions speciales. D‘abord, il a éte reconnu 4 
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le premier élément de cette categorie de condamnés au-dessus de 2 
ans n’offrait heureusement qu’un contingent minime Au 81 dé- 
cembre, il s’élevait & 144 gargons et 29 filles; et encore j'ai lieu de 
penser que, dans ces chiffres, certains établissements privés, dépour- 
vus d’écritures réguliéres, ont fait figurer, & tort, quelques enfants 
jugés par application de l'art, 66 du code pénal. Quant aux indis- 
ciplinés, une enquéte en a porté le nombre probable a 92. Ce chiffre, 
joint a celui des 109 enfants transferés des ¢tablissements privés 
dans les quartiers correctionnels de maisons centrales, a Ja suite de 
tentatives d’évasion ou de faits graves, fait supposer qu’une seule co- 
lonie correctionnelle suffirait & ce second degre de repression. Afin 
qu'elle put exercer une réelle intimidation, elle devrait étre établie, 
soit hors du continent, soit dans un département @loigné des grands 
centres de population. Un projet de ce genre est en ce moment 
l'objet d’une étude spéciale. 

La méme loi prescrit |’application des jeunes détenus a l’agricul- 
ture cu aux principales industries qui s'y rattachent, et, dans de 
certaines conditions disciplinaires, a des travaux sédentaires. L'ad- 
ministration a dirigé ses efforts vers ce but, convaincue que le travail 
agricole exerce sur la moralité des enfants la plus salutaire de toutes 
les influences. Cependant des considérations d’age, de force, de 
santé, d’apprentissage antérieur, d’aptitude speciale, semblaient lépi- 
timer de nombreuses exceptions. Les jeunes détenus proviennent, 
a peu prés par égale moitie, des villes et des campagnes, c’est-a-dire 
de l’agriculture et de l’industrie. I] serait difficile, quand la famille 
existe, qu’elle est vouée aux travaux industriels, et offre encore pour 
le jeune detenu, a sa libération, un asile honnéte, de contester aux 
parents le droit de replacer leur enfant dans les conditions du travail 
domestique. S’il en était autrement, le but de la loi se trouverait 
manqué. Une éducation exclusivement agricole aurait imposé a 
I'Etat des sacrifices en pure perte, et, au lieu d’attirer dans les cam- 
pagnes d’habiles laboureurs, elle n’aurait réussi qu’é rendre aux villes 
des jeunes gens obligés de recommencer le tardif apprentissage des 
métiers manuels, et destinés & faire de médiocres ouvriers: D’ail- 
leurs, les Gtablissements de l’Etait qui regoivent les jeunes détenus, 
a défaut d’etablissements privés, avaient, avant 1850, une organisa- 
tion a la fois agricole et industrielle, qui, constituGe au prix de 
wrandes dépenses, produit aujourd’hui des résultats d’une sérieuse 
utilité. Il eft été imprudent de détruire ce qu’on avait cdifié, avant 
d’etre pourvu des moyens de le remplacer d’une maniére satisfaisante. 
Cependant, tout en maintenant dans ces maisons l’enseignement in- 
dustriel, on s’applique a y développer l’apprentissage du travail rural, 
et cette exception aux principes posés par la loi de 1850 se renfermera 
dans les justes limites fixées par le réglement soumis aux délibéra- 
tions du conseil d’Etat. Le nombre des jeunes détenus industriels, 
qui au 81 décembre 1852, était de 45 p. 0:0, devra décroitre chaque 
jour par l’extension donnée a l’agriculture dans les ¢tablissements 
publics. 

Quant aux jeunes filles, elles sont, pour la plupart, employees aux 
travaux de leur sexe, et, dans quelques refuges, aux travaux de la 
ferme, L’administration encourage ce dernier genre d’éducation. 
cid plusieurs maisons religicuses ont acquis des dépendances ou 
l'on apprend aux jeunes filles 4 tenir un ménage agricole. 

L’état no. 1 de la statistique des jeunes détenus constate que le 
nombre des entrées, dans le cours de l’année 1852, a été de 3,648, 
et celui des libérés de 1,647. I] convient d’ajouter & ce nombre 2U 
condamnés graciés, et d’en distraire 505 enfants détenus par correc- 


tion paternelle, qui n’ont fait que passer dans ces établissements ; 
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restent done 1,162 libérés, c’est-a-dire 18 p. 0:0de Ja population 
moyenne, proportion qui porte u plus de cing ans Ja durée moyenne 
de la uétention. Ce terme devra augmenter, et I’extension de cette 
limite est désirable. La détention des enfants a pour but principal 
l'éducation morale, religieuse et professionnelle; et ce bienfait, 
administré dans des conditions répressives qui impliquent de facheux 
antécédents, et souvent des natures déja perverties, ne peut produire 
ses effets qu’avec l'aide du temps. Il est a souhaiter, sous ce rap- 
port, et surtout en vue de |'age auquel arrive la libération, que l'en- 
fant soit maintenu dans les établissements jusqu’a vingt ans accomplis. 
Deja plusieurs tribunaux ont adopté cette limite dans la plupart des 
“as, et cette jurisprudence tend a se généraliser. Le developpe- 
ment moral et physique est tardif chez ces enfants, dont la naissance 
et le premier aye ont bien souvent subi les influences du vice ou de la 
misere. Afin de compléter l’apprentissage des gargons et dans l’in- 
teret de leur placement, il faudrait ne les livrer a agriculture, aux 
professions industrielles ou au service militaire qu’aprés leur ving- 
tieme année. Des considérations de moralité rendraient plus néces- 
suire encore l’application de cette mesure & l‘autre sexe. 

Sur les 6,443 enfants existant dans les établissements au 31 dé- 
cembre 1852, 3,388 appartenaient 4 la population des villes, 3,055 
a celle des campagnes, 

On comptait 871 enfants naturels, 93 enfants trouvés, 121 éleves 

des hospices, et 2,178 enfants orphelins de pére et de mére ou de |'un 
d’eux, 
Le département de la Seine a fourni 786 enfants, celui du Rhéne 
352, la Seine-Infeérieure, le Bas-Rhin et le Nord, chacun plus de 
200. Quinze départements, La Gironde, Eure-et-Loire, le Pas-de- 
Calais, Seine-et-Marne, les Bouches-du-Rhone, la Meurthe, la Mo- 
selle, la Loire-Inférieure, le Haut-Rhin, le Loiret, le Gard, l'Aisne, 
l’'Herault, l’'Oise, la Marne, en ont eu plus de 100, Six départe- 
ments en comptent moins de 10; cesont, |’Aude, la Lozére, la Haute- 
Loire, Tarn-et-Garonne, les Hautes et Basses-Alpes. 


Sur ce nombre d’enfants répartis en trois ages : 


685 avaient de 7 & II ans, 

4,823 ,, dell 417 ans, 

935 ,, de17& 21 ans. 
A lexception de 92 protestants, 17 israélites et 18 mahométans, 
tous appartenaient au culte catholique. 
Avant leur détention : 
1,417 appartenaient aux professions industrielles ; 
565 a Vagriculture ; 
4,461 étaient sans profession. 
Depuis la détention : 
2.797 faisaient leur apprentennee agricole, ~ , 
et 3,443 parmi lesquels 1,022 Jeunes filles, @taient occupes aux 
travaux d'industrie. 
Considérés sous le rapport penal: 
6,163 appartenaient a la catégorie des acquittes (art. 66 du code 
penal) ; % 
197 seulement, a celle des condamnés (art. 67 et 69). 
81 étaient détenus par correction paternelle. 

Dans les causes de jugements, les attentats contre les personnes 
répresentent 10 p. 0:0; les vols simples, soustractions, escroqueries, 
55 p. 0:0; le vagabondage et la mendicite, 35 p, 0:0. 1 

On doit faire figurer en premiére ligne, comme constatant les dif- 
ficultés et les résistances que rencontre |’éducation correctionnelle, 
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le transfrement de 109 enfants des établissements privés dans les 
maisons centrales. Ces mesures avaient pour cause une conduite 
incorrigible ou des tentatives d’évasion. Ces derniers actes sont 
frequents: 152 enfants dans le cours de l’année sont pérvenus a 
s’évader, 70 n’ont pas été repris, 17 seulement, sur lesquels quatre 
ont été repris, c’est-a-dire un peu moins de 4 pour mille, appartenai- 
ent aux @tablissements publics. Le reste ec’est-a-dire 30 sur mille, 
provenait des colonies privés et principalement des é@tablissements de 
récente fondation, ot la surveillance n’est pas encore fortement or- 
ganisée. Ces évasions, plus nombreuses depuis quelque temps, ont 
eu lieu surtout dans les maisons voisines des grandes villes. J’ai du 
décider que désormais, les @vadés repris seraient internés dans les 
quartiers correctionnels des maisons centrales,* et afin de stimuler 
la surveillance, j’aviserai prochainement aux moyens d’infliger une 
retenue pécuniaire aux @tablissements lorsque les @vasions pourront 
etre attribuées a la négligence. 

Dans l'intérieur des établissements, les principales punitions sont ; 
le cachot, la cellule, la mise au pain etal’eau. Les chatiments 
graves, dont la durée a dépassé quinze jours, ont été de 13 pour le 
cachot, et de 236 pour la cellule. 

Sous le rapport de l’instruction, 4,236 enfants, c’est-a-dire les 2 
tiers environ, étaient complétement illettrés avant leur détention, et, 
depuis, les cing sixiémes ont regu l’instruction primaire a divers de- 
grés. 1,211 seulement, qui répresentent une partie des nouveaux 
admis, @taient encore illettrés, 

Le tableau consacré a l'état sanitaire des é@tablissements d’educa- 
tion correctionnelle ne contient que des indications générales. Cette 
partie du service sera dorénavant l'objet d’une étude approfondie, 
ainsi que je l’ai annoncé en parlant des adultes. En attendant, j’al 
pu faire constater que les maladies et la mortalité n’ont point dépassé 
les proportions des années antérieures. Le nombre des décés s’est 
éleve a 152 sur une population flottante de 9,255, ou, en moyenne, 
d’environ 6000 jeunes détenus, Les décés out done été de 15 sur 
mille par rapport au premier chiffre, et de 25 pour le second. Cette 
proportion différe selon le genre des établissements : dans le quartiers 
et colonies annexés aux maisons centrales, elle est de 37 sur mille; 
dans les quartiers correctionnels départmentaux, de 32 et de 15 dans 
les @tablissements privés. Ces differences sensibles, a l’avantage de 
ces derniéres institutions, tiennent principalement & ce que ces €tab. 
lissements exclusivement agricoles re¢goivent en plus grand nombre 
les enfants des campagnes, et 4 ce qu'on réserve pour les ateliers 
industriels des maisons centrales ceux que leur age ou leur force 
physique rend impropres aux travaux des champs. 

Deux cas d’aliénation mentale postérieurs a ]’admission et un seul 
suicide ont été signalés. 

Enfin, le dernier tableau: Renseignements sur les jeunes détenus 
libéres, permet d’apprécier et de comparer, a leur égard, les résul- 
tats generaux et partiels de l'éducation correctionnelle. 

1,162 liberés, dont 20 graciés, sont sortis en 1852, savoir : 

Des quartiers et colonies annexes des maisons centrales ... 401 


Des quartiers départementaux spe eae we =151 
Des etablissements privés a we oe » 610 


Sur ce nombre, 465 (40 p. 0:0) avaient appris, pendant leur déten- 
tion, une profession agricole ; 
697 (60 p. 0:0), parmi lesquels 164 jeunes filles, 
un métier industriel. 


* Décistun ministerielle du 2 uvril 1853. 
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APPENDIX. Vii 


Les agriculteurs appartenaient aux établissements dans les pro- 
portions suivantes : 


Maisons centrales ... «+ 167 (386 p. 0:0 du nombre des 
any: 
Quartiers départementaux ... 25 ( 5 p. 0:0), iW 
Colonies privées Fos -. 273 (59 p. 0:0), _— 
Les industriels se répartissaicnt de Ja maniére suivante ; 
Maisons centrales ... ». | 234 (34 p. 0:0 du nombre total 
; ’ des industriels), 
/Quartiers départementaux ... 126 (18-5 p. 0:0), 
Etablissements privés .. 3387 (17 p. 0:0). 
844 étaient en état de gagner leur vie, savoir: : 
283 sortis des maisons centrales, 
79 des quartiers départementaux, 
482 des établissements privés. 
Sur 204 déclarés incapables de trouver des ressources dans une in- 
struction incompléte, 
71 appartenaient aux premiers établissements, 
52 aux seconds, 
Sl aux derniers. 
950 enfants ont regu, a leur sortie, des habillements, dont le prix 
s'est elévé a 25,546 fr. 34 ¢c. (26 c. 15 m. par enfant). 
Ont pris part 4 cette dépense : 


Les maisons centrales, pour ... 9,208 fr. 35 c, (374 enfants), 
Les quartiers départementaux ... 1,145 o C8. = +) 
Les établissements privés . 15,192 99 (537 — ). 


Presque tous ont regu des secours de route. Sans compter ceux 
qui recoivent de la préfecture, a défaut des établissements, une in- 
demnité de 15 ce. par lieue, 908 enfants ont obtenu, & ce titre, 11,351 
fr. ll c., soit 12 fr. 50 ¢. par tete. 

Ont contribué a cette dépense : 

Les maisons centrales, pour... 4.518 fr. 81 ¢. (366 libérés), 

Les établissements privés .. 6,832 30 (500 — ), 

Si ces caleuls montrent que l’instruction pendant la détention et 
les secours au inement de la sortie sont distribués aux jeunes déte- 
nus de maniére 4 leur permettre de gagner leur vie, je 3 Set de 
ne pouvoir constater les mémes efforts lorsqu’il s’agit du placement 
de ces enfants. Ainsi, 757 libérés de 1852 se sont retirés chez leurs 
parents, c’est-a-dire, bien souvent, au sein des tristes exemples et des 
mauvais conseils. Dans ce nombre d’enfants rendus ainsi a leur 
facheux entourage, 365 sortaient des maisons centrales, 45 des mai- 
sons départemeutales, et le reste, 347, des établissements privés. 
95 seulement ont été recommandés a des sociétés de patronage, 5 
par les maisons centrales, 26 par les institutions départementales, et 
64 par les établissements privés. Enfin, 148, dont 18 sortant des 
établissements publics, ont été placés chez des particuliers par les 
soins des directeurs. oe 

Le sort des jeunes libérés, leur conduite dans la vie libre, ces 
points important de la question, sont ceux sur lesquels Vadministra- 
tion se trouve la plus dépourvu de renseignements précis. Le nom- 
bre restreint des sociétés de patronage avait, en 1847 et 1848, in- 
spiré au Governement la pensée d’organiser une sorte de patronage 
administratif par l’entremise des maires des communes ou Se retiraient 
les libérés ; ces magistrats devaient, tous les six mois, transmettre 
4 administration des feuilles de renseignements sur ces jeunes gens. 
Ces documents, fournis avec zéle et-intelligence par un certain nom- 
bre de ces fonctionnaires, n'ont pu, cependant, étre recueillis d'une 
maniére assez générale pour fournir les éléments d'une statistique ; 
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des instructions nouvelles auront pour effet de combler cette lacune 
pour 1853. 

Mais je compte particuliérement, pour constater les résultats de 
"education correctionnelle, et la compléter, sur le développement 
des institutions de patronage, dont le projet de réglement, préparé 
en exécution de la loi du 5 aotit 185V, va prochainement fixer |’or- 
ganisation. 

Les fondations de ce genre qui fonctionnent actuellement sont au 
nombre de 8, et rendent déja des services qui, pour étre limités, n’en 
sont pas moins dignes de Ja reconnaissance publique. Les comptes 
annuels, exactement rendus par la Société pour le patronage des 
jeunes détenus et des jeunes libérés de la Seine, attestent les bien- 
faits que peuvent repandre ces ceuvres de dévouement. En 1852, 
elle patronait 305 enfants, dont 171 appartenaient a la classe des li- 
bérés définitifs, et 134 a celle des liberés provisoires. Sur ce nom- 
bre, 28 ont renoncé au patronage, 27 ont été abandonnés comme 
incorrigibles, 2 ont disparu, 6 libérés provisoires ont été réintégrés, 
16 seulement sont tombés en récidive. 

I] est regrettable que toutes les autres sociétés n’aient pas, par la 
publication de comptes annuels, fourni d'autres temoignages de leur 
influence tuté@laire ; il est encore plus facheux que quelques-unes, 
déja constituées, aient presque entiérement abandonné leur tache, 
4 défaut d’impulsion et d’encouragement. L’expectative du régle- 
ment administratif 4 intervenir, l’incertitude des principes qui pré- 
sideront 4 la composition des sociétés et régleront leur action, ont 
contribué 4 produire cet abandon qui ne doit pas se prolonger. Je 
sais que cette matiére est délicate, que l’intervention administrative 
doit etre pleine de réserve dans ces questions charitables ; car, si 
l'éducation pénitentiaire est un devoir, et doit étre une charge de 
l'Etat, le patronage ne peut étre que l’ceuvre de la bienfaisance : 
c‘est par elle qu'il doit se soutenir. Mais ces considérations ne peu- 
vent légitimer l’abstention compléte de l’administration. J’attends 
de salutaires effets d’une organisation qui associera, dans cette mis- 
sion d'assistance, les représentants des diverses autorités locales, 
ceux de l’agriculture, de l'industrie, et les personnes, nombreuses 
en France, toujours prétes a contribuer de leurs soins, et de leur 
fortune a de bonnes actions. J’ai l’espoir que Votre Majesté daig- 
nera encourager, par d’honorables recompenses, ces services utiles et 
désintéressés. 

D'ailleurs, cette tache sera rendue plus facile par les mesures que 
j'ai déja prises pour le placement exclusif des Jeunes filles dans les 
établissements religieux, et pour l’enrolement de tous les jeunes gar- 
gons aptes, par leur age, leur force et leur amendement, au service 
militaire. Le régiment pour les uns et le couvent pour les autres, 
constituent un patronage tout organisé, et qui présente a la société 
les plus stres garanties. 

Enfin, j'ajouterai que, sous ce dernier rapport, l'éducation donnée 
dans les établissements spéciaux de jeunes détenus a déja porté ses 
fruits. Le compte général de l'administration de la justice crimi- 
nelle, quia résumé les résultats de la période de 1842 4 1850, a 
constaté que le nombre moyen des récidives, parmi les libérés de 
sept é@tablissements principaux avait varie de 10a 11 p. 0:0. Si 
l'on compare cette proportion a celle qui est signalée plus haut pour 
les adultes (35 p. 0:0 pour les hommes et 27 p. 0:0 pour les 
femmes),* on n’a pas a regretter les sacrifices quel’ tat s’impose pour 
la régénération morale de cette population. 





_-— A ER 


* There is some mistake here, as these numbers are reversed in that portion of the 
Keport devoted to the adult criminals.—Ep. 
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